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NKw-OnLRANs  Chamhek  OF  CoMMKECK,  Mny  14, 1846. 
Be  it  Resolved,  711.11  this  Chamber  highly  approves  of  the  Commercial  Review,  a  periodical  established  in  this  city  by 
J.  D.  B.  Do  Bow,  Ksq.,  aud  recommends  it  to  Uie  patronage  of  the  commercial  community. 

Charles  Beiggs,  Secretary.  SAMIJEL  J.  PETERS,  President. 

Charlestcin  Mercantile  Libkarv  Society,  Feb.  1847. 
In  exercise  of  the  power  given  thorn  by  the  Cmstitution,  the  Board  have  unanimously  elected  as  Honorary  Members, 
Freeman  Hunt  and  .1.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esqrs.  These  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  wide  and  h'imrable  distinction.  The 
former  iu  originating  the  M;  rchanSs'  Magazine,  the  first  successful  attempt  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  sustained  and 
conducted  as  it  has  been  by  marked  ability.  The  latter,  one  of  our  own  citizens,  in  the  laudable  spirit  which  prompted 
the  establishment  of  the  Commercial  Review  of  the  South  and  West,  and  the  masterly  pen  which  he  has  wielded  is  elu- 
cidation of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  South,  have  richly  earned  our  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 

A.  O.  ANDREWS,  President. 
Chahlestox  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oct.  26,  1S46. 
_  On  motion  of  Col.  James  Gadsden,  Resolved,  That  the  Commercial  Review,  edited  in  New-Orleans  by  our  fellow 
citizen,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  is  a  work  well  calculated  to  exercise  a  most  favorable  inSuence  on  the  commercial  int«- 
rests  of  the  South  and  West. 

Resslvcd,  That  the  zeal  and  talent  with  which  it  has  been  commenced,  and  the  able  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
ita  pages  (as  foresb.adowing  ou  the  future  the  promises  of  the  past,)  strongly  recommend  the  Review  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Southern  community,  and  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston  feel  gratified  at  the  opportunitv  of  presenting 
■to  the  public  this  testimony  in  its  favor.  W.  B.  HERIOT,  Secretary. 

Cixcinnati  Mercantile  Library  Society,  Jan.  1849. 
Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association  of  Cincinnati,  that  De  Bow's  Commercial  Review  of  the 
South  and  West  supplies  an  important  desideratum  in  the  mercantile  literature  of  this  great  western  valley;  that  th« 
wimprehensive  views  and  practical  attainments  of  Professor  De  Bow  are  special  qualifications  for  conducting  such  a  perio- 
dical, and  that  this  Association  very  cordially  recommend  the  Commercial  Review  to  general  favor,  and  the  specia 
patronage  of  our  mercantile  community. 

St.  Louis  Mercantile  Associatiok. 
Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  appreciate  the  efforts  of  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  of  New-Orleans,  in  collecting 
statistical  information  of  gi-eat  value  to  the  South  and  West ;  that  we  regard  his  journal  as  valuable,  and  cordially  recom- 
mend it  to  the  patronage  o  f  merchants ,  etc. 

GEO.  R.  ROBINSON,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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AET.  I.-MISSISSIPPI  EWER. 

THE  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  OF  IMPROVING  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

The  ^lississippi  River,  taken  in  connection  "vrith  the  Missouri,  is  the 
longest  kno\STi  river  on  the  earth,  and,  with  its  tributaries,  waters  the 
greatest  e.vteut  of  territory.  Yet  large  as  is  the  number  of  towns 
and  cities  at  present  upon  its  banks,  whose  commercial  interests  are 
directly  connected  with  its  waters,  it  is  not  a  hundredth  part  of  what  it 
is  one  day  destined  to  become  ;  and  vast  as  is  the  amount  of  produce 
from  the  interior  which  now  descends,  and  of  imports  that  ascends  that 
river,  they  are  really  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  most 
moderate  estimate  of  the  amount  that  must,  at  some  future  day,  find 
a  way  to  their  respective  markets,  along  its  channel.  Being  the  out- 
let of  an  immense  valley,  and  the  traveling  and  commercial  thorough- 
fare of  a  population,  increasing  beyond  all  ordinary  calculation, 
whatever  affects  the  permanency  of  its  channel,  or  general  character 
as  a  navigable  stream,  must  excite  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  reside  sufficiently  near  its  waters  to  have  their  property  affected 
by  its  overflows,  or  a  change  in  its  channel.  These  overflows  have 
been  of  such  a  character  fur  the  last  few  years,  as  to  spread  conster- 
nation among  those  whose  agricultural  interests  lie  exposed  to  their 
ravages ;  while  the  changes  evidently  taking  place  in  the  lower  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  have  begun  to  excite  alarm  in  those  who  see  their 
business  and  real  estates  likely  to  be  endangered  by  their  continuance. 
The  agricultural  and  commercial  interests,  immediately  connected 
with  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  liable  to  be  affected  by  its  changes, 
are  too  vast  and  important  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole 
countrv,  to  permit  the  necessity  for  its  improvement  to  be  much 
longer'overlooked,  or  the  improvement  itself  to  be  much  longer  de- 
ferred.    People  must  be  blind,  indeed,  to  their  interests,  and  to  the 
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consequences  which  ah-eady  begin  to  stare  them  in  the  face,  much 
lonnjcr  to  stand  with  folded  arms,  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  a 
river,  the  yearly  damages  from  which  already  amount  to  millions; 
and  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant,  if  want  of  foresight,  or  reckless  in- 
difference to  consequences,  continue  to  characterize  the  action  of  the 
legislature  of  Louisiana,  when  the  river,  breaking  through  its  limits, 
and  entirely  changing  its  channel,  will  so  affect  present  interests  in 
that  state  as  to  bring  total  ruin  to  many,  and  leave  others  no  longer 
possessing  any  interests  capable  of  being  protected  by  its  improve- 
ment. Convinced  as  1  am,  that,  when  threatened  dangers  are  over- 
looked, and  all  prevention  neglected,  these  consequences  become  in- 
evitable, I  feel  anxious  that  those,  whose  interests  are  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  subject,  should  be  fully  aroused  to  a  sense  of  its  impor- 
tance and  its  danger,  and  induced  to  take  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  the  adoption  of  effective  means  to  save  themselves  from  ruin, 
and  secure  the  permanent  agricultural  and  commercial  prosperity  of 
Louisiana.  With  this  view  I  now  write.  I  see  great  danger  before 
the  people  of  that  state,  which  science  and  experience  tell  me,  if  not 
met  by  counteracting  remedies,  is  inevitable  ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel 
astounded  at  the  ignorance  of  some,  the  blindness  of  others,  and  the 
apathy  of  all.  If  I  succeed  in  impressing  upon  their  minds  the  ne- 
cessity for  action,  and  that  action  follows,  I  shall  have  accomplished 
a  great  good  ;  if  1  fail,  I  shall,  at  least,  have  performed  a  duty,  the 
neglect  of  which  I  should  hold  inexcusable. 

The  causes  of  (he  present  condition  of  the  river. — The  condition  of 
the  lower  Mississippi,  its  tendency  to  overflow,  the  frequent  changes 
in  its  channel,  and  consequent  threatened  dangers,  are  the  result  of 
many  causes,  among  which  the  following  may  be  considered  the  prin- 
cipal : — the  sinuosity  of  the  bed,  and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its 
breadth.  Flowing  through  an  alluvial  soil,  which,  no  doubt,  was 
originally  formed  from  the  materials  brought  down  by  the  river  itself, 
it  is  natural  that  its  bed  should  be  subject  to  continual  change,  where 
change  is  so  easily  effected,  and  where  so  many  causes  for  change  are 
permitted  to  exist.  The  slightest  irregularity  of  the  banks,  or  a 
deepening  or  shoaling  of  the  bed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  will  cause 
the  current  to  change  its  previous  channel,  and,  in  its  efforts  to  con- 
tinue the  obtained  motion  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  the  same 
velocity,  it  will  abrade  whichever  bank  interferes  wdth  that  direction. 
Thus  a  curve  is  commenced,  which,  by  degrees,  becomes  more  extend- 
ed by  the  continual  abrasion  of  the  concave  bank,  while  the  oppo- 
site convex  side  increases,  at  the  same  time,  by  deposits  of  ma- 
terial brought  down — its  advance  keeping  pace  with  the  retreat  of  the 
other.  The  curve  continues  to  progress  until  the  river,  in  its  cir- 
cuitous sweep,  returns  towards  the  point  where  it  commenced,  leaving 
■only  a  narrow  isthmus  at  the  neck  of  the  bend,  between  the  channel 
above  and  the  one  below,  through  which  the  water,  during  some  high 
flood,  at  last  finds  its  way,  and  opens  for  itself  a  new  and  more  direct 
bed.  This  may  be  called  a  natural  cut-off,  being  one  of  those  efforts 
which  the  river,  under  the  direction  of  Nature's  laws,  makes  to  regulate 
a  defect  in  its  channel.     No  person   can  look  over  the  map  of  the 
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Mississippi  River,  without  perceiving  that  it  has  frequently  exercised 
this  self-regu  at.ng  power,  and,  we  may  say,  always  to  advantage. 

Ditlerent  degrees  of  density  in  the  soil  composing  the  banks  pre- 
senting more  or  less  resistance  at  different  points,  will  (all  other 
thmgs  benig  equal)  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  similar  result: 
while  the  same  cause  existing  in  the  soil  of  the  bed,  will  cause  such 
irregularity  m  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  channel,  as  to  vary  ma- 
terially the  velocity  of  the  current  in  different  parts,  and  thus  destroy 
everything  like  permanency  and  uniformity  in  the  channel.  The  ir- 
regularity m  the  velocity,  thus  produced  by  the  sinuosity  of  the  bed, 
and  by  the  want  of  uniformity  in  its  breadth,  also  increases  its  ten- 
dency to  overflow.  For  wherever  the  velocity  is  diminished,  and  the 
free  discharge  checked,  there  must  be  a  greater  head  of  water  in  time 
of  flood,  and,  consequently,  an  increased  danger  of  inundation. 
_  Such  arc  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  present  condition  of  the 
river  :  from  the  point  where  it  enters  the  lower  valley,  to  its  mouth, 
It  may  almost  be  said  to  consist  of  a  series  of  curves.  Tlie  channel 
being  irregular,  the  velocity  is  diminished,  and  its  deposits  increased  • 
so  that,  while  it  apparently  retains  its  usual  depth  in  some  paits,  in 
others  the  bed  is  evidently  rising,  and  the  tendency  to  overflow,  from 
wnnt  of  a  regular  and  free  discharge  of  its  waters,  is  increased. 
There  is  also  a  prospect  that  the  present  channel  may  so  fill  up,  as  to 
force  the  river  to  open  a  new  passage  for  itself,  and  thereby  cause  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  great  commercial  interests  ^hich  have"^  grown  up 
upon  its  banks. 

There  are  other  causes,  also,  operating  upon  the  Mississippi,  which 
have  more  or  less  contributed  to  its  present  condition,  and  continue 
to  exercise  an  injurious  influence  upon  its  channel.  Above  New- 
Orleans  there  are  three  outlets  :  the  AtchaHxlaya,  Plaquemine,  and 
La  Fourche,  through  which  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  water  of 
the  main  river  finds  its  way  in  time  of  flood.  These  outlets,  reach- 
ing the  gulf  by  a  shorter  course,  have  a  greater  fall  than  the  main 
river ;  and  their  channels  not  being  so  deep,  the  velocity  of  their 
currents  is  greater  at  the  bottom,  consequently  they  are  experiencing 
a  gradual  but  steadily  progressive  deepening  of  their  beds  and  en- 
largement of  their  cross  sections.  On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of 
water  in  the  main  river  being  diminished  by  the  discharge  through 
these  outlets,  loses  velocity  in  proportion,  while  its  deposits  are  in- 
creased. Thus  the  bed  of  the  main  river,  below  these  outlets,  must 
experience  a  gradual  and  progressive  elevation,  and  while  these  out- 
lets are  clearing  out,  deepening  and  enlarging  their  channels,  the 
Mississippi  is  gradually  filling  up.  Indeed,  such  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced  upon  the  channel  of  the  main  river  by  means  of  outlets,  that, 
in  the  passes,  where  they  are  numerous,  the  depth  of  the  channel 
decreases  regularly  from  their  upper  entrance  to  their  mouths. 
The  reason  is  obvious : — The  volume  of  water  which  enters  the 
passes  from  above  is  diminished,  and  the  breadth  of  the  bed  being 
extended  towards  the  sea,  the  velocity  is  likewise  diminished  ;  and 
the  current,  no  longer  able  to  sweep  into  the  gulf  the  sedimentary 
matter  which  it  holds  in  suspension,  or  which  it  carries  along  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  bed,  nearly  chokes  up  the  mouths  of  the  passes  with 
it.  Thus  it  is  that,  while  there  is  a  depth  of  over  a  hundred  feet  at 
New-Orleans,  there  is  onl}^  twelve  at  the  mouths  of  the  passes  ;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  the  free  discharge  of  the  water  through  the  mouths  of 
these  passes,  being  impeded,  the  surface  of  the  river  higher  up  is 
made  to  reach  a  greater  elevation  in  time  of  a  flood  than  it  would, 
if  the  mouths  of  the  passes  were  deep  enough  to  admit  of  a  free 
discharge  of  water  into  the  gulf  It  requires  a  certain  centralized 
volume  of  water  to  keep  open  the  channel  of  a  river,  as  it  acquires  a 
different  cross  section  after  the  volume  of  water  is  diminished ;  be- 
cause the  river  wall  fashion  the  size  of  its  bed  to  the  volume  of  water 
that  remains. 

The  rapid  increase  of  settlements  along  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  dealing  of  the  woods,  and  the  cultivation  and  drain- 
ing of  the  lands,  by  aflbrding  a  freer  and  more  rapid  passage  for  the 
w^aters  of  the  valley  into  the  streams,  and  carrying  along  a  greater 
quantity  of  sedimentary  matter,  serve  to  increase  still  further  the 
tendency  to  overflow^  in  the  main  river,  For  though  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  falls  throughout  the  entire  valley  may  not  be  greater  than 
before,  yet  much  of  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  discharge 
being  removed,  and  the  absorption  and  evaporation  diminished  by  the 
increased  rapidity  of  the  discharge,  the  water,  after  heavy  rains, 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  main  river  more  speedily,  and  more 
simultaneously,  and  it  consequently  rises  to  a  greater  height.  This 
evil,  however  it  may  be  provided  against  by  an  improved  condition 
of  the  bed  of  the  river,  cannot  be  jDrevented.  On  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  the  lands  throughout  the  Great  West  continue  to 
progress. 

Incident  to  the  condition  of  the  river  may  be  considered  the 
swamps,  lagoons  or  dead  lakes  interspersed  along  the  low  grounds 
that  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  throughout  much  of  its  length  in 
the  lower  valley.  These  act  as  reservoirs  or  feeders  to  the  main 
river.  In  time  of  floods,  much  of  the  surplus  water  flows  into 
them,  and,  remaining  there  until  the  water  in  the  river  begins  to  fall, 
returns  to  the  main  channel.  In  this  way  they  tend  to  equalize  the 
volume  of  water  in  the  river,  preventing  it  from  rising  as  high,  in 
time  of  flood,  as  it  otherwise  w^ould,  and  also,  fromlalling  too  rapidly. 
The  effect  which  they  have  upon  the  condition  of  the  river  is  bene- 
ficial, not  only  because  they  check,  in  some  degree,  the  tendency  to 
overflow,  and  shorten  the  time  of  low  water ;  but,  also,  because  they 
serve  as  repositories  for  much  of  the  sedimentary  matter  brought 
down  by  the  water  which  otherwise  would  remain  in  the  river 
channel. 

Tlie  Remedy. — Before  proceeding  to  state  the  remedy  for  the  pre- 
sent evils  and  threatened  dangers,  it  may  be  well  to  lay  down  a  few 
simple  general  principles  in  Hydrodynamics.  The  velocity  of  run- 
ning water  depends  upon  volume,  fall  and  resistance.  When  these 
are  uniform,  the  velocity  is  always  the  same  ;  but,  in  proportion  as 
the  volume  and  fall  are  lessened,  and  the  resistance  increased,  so  is 
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the  velocity  diminished,  and  vice  versa.  From  this  arises  the  fact, 
that  in  a  straight  reach  of  equal  cross  sections,  where  the  volume, 
flvU  and  resistance  are  uniform,  the  velocity  remains  the  same  ; 
while  in  a  sinuous  course  of  unequal  cross  seetions,  where  the  fell  is 
diminished,  the  resistance  increased,  and  both  constantly  varying, 
though  the  volume  may  remain  the  same,  the  velocity  is  not  only 
lessened,  but  it  becomes  vai-ied  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  channel. 
Velocity  also  varies  where  uniformity  is  wanting  in  the  breadth  of  the 
bed  ;  being  greater  where  the  bed  is  narrow  and  deep,  than  where  it 
is  wide  and  shallow.  Water,  in  a  state  of  motion,  is  enabled  to  take 
up  and  carry  with  it  the  sediment  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  along 
which  it  flows  ;  while  still  w^ater  deposits  there  whatever  body 
heavier  than  itself  may  fall  into,  or  be  contained  in  it.  The  quantity 
and  character  of  the  sediment  thus  taken  up,  depends  upon  the  de- 
gree of  velocity  with  which  the  water  runs.  It  requires  less  to  take 
up  alluvial  sediment  than  sand,  sand  than  gravel,  and  gravel  than 
stones,  or  boulders.  Thus  the  velocity  of  the  current  regulates  the 
depth  of  its  bed.  Where  it  is  great,  the  channel  is  deep,  for  the 
current  is  able  to  take  up  the  sediment,  or  sand,  and  carry  it  along ; 
and  where  it  is  languid,  the  channel  is  shallow,  because  the  current  is 
not  only  unable  to  scour  out  its  bed,  and  keep  it  deep,  but  even  to 
carry  the  sediment  brought  from  those  parts  of  the  channel  where 
the  velocity  is  greater,  but  deposits  it  along  the  bed,  thus  elevating 
the  bottom,  and  making  the  river  more  shallow.  From  these  few 
simple  principles  it  is  plain,  that  the  course  of  a  river  should  be 
straight,  and  its  bed  of  a  uniform  breadth,  or  cross  sections,  whereby 
a  regular  Velocity  may  be  secured,  the  discharge  of  water  be  performed 
in  the  shortest  time,  and  the  abrasion  of  the  banks  prevented. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  the  remedy  for  the  evils  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Mississippi  is  as  follows  : 

1st.  If  a  straight  course  cannot  be  given  to  the  river,  from  its  too 
great  expense^  or  other  local  difficulty,  it  can  be  made  to  approximate 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  such  a  direction  of  its  channel  :  that  is,  to 
alter  the  present  curves,  so  that  those  of  small  radii  maybe  replaced 
by  others  of  much  larger  radii ;  and  the  angles  of  incidence  be  con- 
siderably enlarged.  Tliis  alteration  in  the  course  of  the  river,  by 
diminishing  resistance,  and  increasing  its  fall,  would  have  a  tendency 
to  lessen  abrasion,  and  by  rendering  the  velocity  more  uniform, 
deepen  the  channel,  remove  present  shoals,  prevent  their  re-formation, 
and  relieve  the  river  in  time  of  flood,  by  causing  a  freer  discharge  of 
its  water. 

2d.  Establish  a  uniform  cross  section  between  the  principal  tribu- 
taries and  outlets,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  volume  both  at  high  and 
low  water  mark.  This  would  aid  in  accomplishing  the  result  sought 
for  above.  ,  , 

3d.  Kegulate  the  width,  and  centralize  the  current,  by  givmg  the 
channel  such  a  form,  that  the  greatest  depth  and  velocity  may  be  m 
the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  its  least  depth  and  force  near  its  banks 
and  levees.  This  would  prevent  abrasion,  and  secure  permanency  to 
the  channel. 
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The  old  Remedies  and  their  Defects. — In  all  attempts  to  remedy  the 
evils  arising  from  the  defective  condition  of  the  Mississippi,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  to  erect  new  levees,  and  raise  still  higher  those  already 
in  existence,  in  order  •  to  prevent  overflo^ys,  or  assist  nature  in  her 
efforts  to  straighten  the  course  by  making  cut-offs.  The  state  of  the 
river  for  the  last  few  years  shows  clearly  enough,  that,  while  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  levees  may  have  a  temporary  effect  in  confining  the  water 
within  the  channel,  it  affords  no  permanent  security,  and  applies  no 
remedy  whatever,  to  the  courses  which  are  evidently  rendering  over- 
flows more  frequent  and  more  destructive.  Indeed,  the  increased 
height  of  levees  helps  to  render  the  overflows  more  destructive,  when 
the  water,  rising  still  higher,  finally  breaks  through.  Because,  the 
volume  of  water  brought  down  by  subsequent  floods  being  either  in- 
creased in  quantity,  or  having  a  more  elevated  surface  from  the  par- 
tial filling  up  of  the  bed,  presses  upon  the  levee  with  greater  weight ; 
and  when  it  does  break  through,  pours  from  a  greater  height,  and 
makes  its  ravages  more  sudden  and  widely  extended. 

Neither  has  any  attention  been  paid  to  giving  a  proper  direction 
to  the  course  of  the  river,  or  to  make  the  bed  between  the  levees  of 
such  a  form  as  would  prevent  the  injurious  action  of  the  current  on 
the  banks  and  levees.  So  no  remedy  has  been  adopted  for  the  bad 
effects  of  abrupt  curves,  or  acute  angles  of  incidence,  which  are  the 
most  active  causes  of  irregularity  in  the  bed,  and  abrasion  of  the 
banks. 

Tlie  relative  Merits  of  the  different  modes  of  directing  the  bed. — A 
most  imjiortant  point  in  regulating  the  course  of  a  river  that  abrades 
its  banks,  and  frequently  changes  its  bed,  is  the  proper  direction  of 
the  channel.  But  the  mode  of  doing  this  has  given  rise  to  a  variety 
of  opinions.  One  is  to  give  long  reaches — long  as  the  country  will 
admit — with  the  angles  of  meeting  rounded  off  by  curves.  This 
plan,  however,  is  defective,  and  the  defect  is  in  proportion  to  the  fall 
of  the  water ;  for  the  velocity  acquired  on  the  straight  reach  exercises 
a  powerful  and  injurious  effect  on  the  curve  where  it  meets  the  resist- 
ance of  the  concave  bank,  particularly  where  the  curve  is  of  small 
radius,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  acute.  It  would  render  defen- 
sive works  necessary  to  protect  the  concave  bank,  which  must  cause 
great  expense,  but  can  prove  of  but  little  service.  Neither  should 
straight  reaches  be  rejected  altogether.  Where  the  course  cannot  be 
made  direct,  nor  curves  avoided,  straight  reaches  may  be  admitted, 
if  of  moderate  length,  with  curves  of  as  large  radii  as  possible,  to 
lessen  resistance  in  the  curve  and  the  injurious  effect  of  the  current 
on  the  concave  bank.  Yet,  even  this  is  rejected  altogether  by  many, 
because,  in  some  rivers  so  regulated,  they  find  curves,  angles  of  inci- 
dence, and  abrasions.  They  afiirm  that  irregularities  are  always  pro- 
duced by  this  plan,  by  irregular  resistance  in  the  river's  bed,  and  by 
deposits  which  vary  with  every  flood ;  and  that,  to  insure  it  from  all 
change,  defensive  works  are  absolutely  necessary  throughout  its  en- 
tire length,  and  on  both  sides,  which  would  involve  heav}^  expenses  ; 
while,  in  curves  of  small  radii,  the  current  never  abrades  the  convex 
bank,  and  defensive  works  cannot  be  needed  under  any  view,  save  on 
the  concave  side. 
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But  such  opinions  are  unsound,  and  exhibit,  on  their  part  who  hold 
them,  a  great  want  of  good  practical  judgment  and  mature  reflection. 

Although  defensive  works  be  only  needed  on  the  concave  banks, 
yet,  in  a  river  made  up  of  curves  of  small  radii,  there  must  necessarily 
be  far  more  of  them  needed  than  in  one  of  straight  reaches  of  mode- 
rate length,  connected  by  large  curves. 

In  the  second  place,  as  resistance  must  always  be  greatest  on  the 
concave  side  of  a  river  thus  made  up  of  curves  of  small  radii,  because 
the  angles  of  incidence  being  more  acute,  the  action  of  the  current  in 
the  bend  is  more  violent  and  injurious  than  in  larger  curves :  so, 
whatever  defensive  works  be  needed,  they  must  be  much  stronger  and 
more  expensive. 

Thirdly,  the  irregularities  foimd  in  rivers  of  this  kind — namely,  of 
straight  moderate  reaches  with  large  curves  to  connect  them — arise 
from  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  this  system  of  improvement  has 
been  carried  out,  rather  than  in  the  system  itself.  For  in  none  of 
these  cases  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  give  the  bed  of  the  river  a 
regular  cross  section,  and  thus  confine  the  force  of  the  current  to  the 
middle  of  the  channel ;  the  only  method  by  which  the  banks  of  the 
river  can  be  protected  from  abrasion.  It  is  neither  just  nor  reason- 
able to  ui^e,  or  argue  against  any  system,  the  imperfect  manner  of 
carrying  it  out :  the  evils  of  which  had  been  effectually  prevented  by 
its  proper  execution. 

The  advocates  of  small  curves,  with  well  protected  concave  banks, 
seem  to  believe  that  bends  and  angles  of  incidence  cannot  be  avoided  ; 
and  are  satisfied  with  attempting  to  remedy  their  evils  in  what  they 
oonc-eive  the  best  manner,  and  at  the  least  expense.  But  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  are  to  be  avoided  by  straight  moderate  reaches,  and 
curves  of  large  radii,  when  the  c-ourse  of  the  river  cannot  be  made 
altogether  direct — and  that  it  is  more  consistent  with  sound  policy  to 
remove  the  causes  of  irregularity  in  the  bed  and  abrasions  in  the 
banks,  than  to  patch  up  any  remedy  for  evils  consequent  on  their 
existence.  And  I  am  equally  satisfied  such  a  policy  will  prove  the 
chL-;;-esi  in  the  end. 

The  Principles  upon  which  tJu  proposed  System  of  Improvement  is 
based. — Where  the  Mississippi  runs  in  straight  lines,  or  in  curves  of 
'  _  radii,  and  where  the  greatest  depth  of  water  occupies  the  mid- 
r'  the  channel,  forming  a  basin  from  "which  the  banks  on  either 
sivlc  rise  with  a  gradual  and  uniform  elevation,  we  find  no  abrasion  of 
the  banks :  consequently,  the  principles  which  serve  as  the  base  of 
the  proposed  system  are  neither  innovations,  nor  mere  theoretical 
ideas,  but  the  results  of  a  simple  imitation  of  the  mode  which  na- 
ture, when  uninterupted.  adopts  to  regulate  the  motion  of  water.  It 
is  an  established  foct.  that  in  straight  canals,  where  the  cross  section 
is  formed  of  a  half  circle,  the  greatest  velocity  is  always  in  the  mid- 
dle, where  there  is  the  greatest  depth,  and,  consequently,  the  least  re- 
sistance to  motion,  ft  is  equally  true,  tliat  where  the  banks  of  a 
river  or  a  canal  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  progressively,  with 
a  gradual  and  uniform  elevation,  the  velocity  and  action  of  the  cur- 
rent are  weakest  near  the  banks,  and  there  exists  no  apprehension  of 
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abrasion.  These  facts  being  indisputable,  the  problem  is  reduced  to 
finding  the  means  to  give,  and  preserve,  to  the  bed,  a  proper  direc- 
tion, and  a  cross  section  composed  of  a  regular  concave  form,  deep- 
est in  the  middle,  with  lateral  sides,  or  banks,  rising  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  with  a  gradual  and  uniform  elevation. 

Reasons  in  favor  of  the  Aj^j^licafion  of  those  Principles. — By  the 
adoption  of  this  system  of  improving  the  channel  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  two  important  effects  will  be  secured. 

1  St.  The  middle  of  the  bed  being  the  deepest,  the  greatest  velocity 
and  action  of  the  current  will  be  confined  to  that  part  where  it  can 
produce  no  injury ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  prove  most  useful  in  deep- 
ening the  bed,  and  keeping  it  clear. 

2d.  The  banks  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  in  the  form  of 
inclined  planes,  or  gentle  carves,  presents  the  least  possible  resist- 
ance, and,  the  water  nearest  them  having  the  least  depth  and  velocity, 
there  can  be  no  abrasions  of  consecjuence,  and  little  probability  of 
changes  in  the  channel. 

The  only  difficulty  in  the  application  of  this  systein  of  improve- 
ment consists  in  maintaining  the  regularity  of  the  proposed  profile. 
The  displacement  of  materials,  which  always  takes  place  during 
floods,  is  generally  caused  by  the  irregularities  of  the  present  chan- 
nel, and  is  considerable  only  where  there  are  sudden  changes  in  the 
fall,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  These  causes  would  not  ex- 
ist were  the  channel  regulated  as  proposed  ;  and  the  higher  parts  of 
the  banks  or  batture  in  front  of  the  levee  being  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  w\ater  of  little  depth  and  velocity,  the  displacement  of  materials 
would  only  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  along  which  they  would 
be  carried,  rendering  the  formation  of  shoals  highly  improbable  ;  or, 
if  formed  at  all,  they  would  be  of  little  consequence.  And  if  the 
slight  irregularities  still  remaining,  caused  by  abrasions  during  a 
flood,  they  Avould  only  acquire  a  slight  depth,  which  the  materials 
that  the  current  always  brings  down  with  it  would  fill  up  as  soon  as 
the  velocity  diminished. 

Admitting,  even  in  opposition  to  the  advocated  opinion,  that  there 
would  be  a  considerable  transport  of  materials,  they  would  be 
almost  equally  deposited,  because  the  uniform  action  of  a  current  in 
a  regular  channel  could  not  produce  irregular  effects  ;  so  the  regime 
of  a  river  could  not  be  sensibly  altered.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the 
quantity  of  matters  carried  along  by  the  current  would  be  much  less 
in  the  bed  if  propei'ly  regulated,  than  in  its  present  state.  The  dis- 
placement of  the  materials  forming  the  bed,  which  now  takes  place 
at  every  flood,  are  only  due  to  the  sudden  changes  in  the  breadth 
and  direction  of  the  current,  which  are  constantly  occurring  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  river.  The  abrasion  of  the  steep  concave 
banks  in  the  curves  of  the  small  radii,  and  that  of  the  bottom  ciused 
by  the  irregularity  in  the  velocity  of  the  stream,  provide  the  greater 
part  of  the  materials  now  carried  along  by  the  current ;  while  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  direction  and  breadth  of  the  bed,  causes 
the  changes  in  the  extent  and  height  of  deposits  at  the  convex  sides. 
In  an  entirely  straight  channel,  or  in  one  consisting,  as  before  said,  of 
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straight  reaches  of  moderate  length  connected  by  curves  of  large 
radii,  of  a  uniform  cross  section,  and  with  gradually  inclined  banks, 
and  regular  fall,  those  causes  would  not  exist. 

The  ^Mississippi,  in  its  lower  course,  carries  along  m  suspension 
small  particles  of  earth,  and  at  its  bottom  fine  sand,  which  results 
from  the  abrasion  of  its  banks,  or  from  the  tearing  up  and  wearing 
away  of  its  bed ;  while  the  gravel  and  debris  from  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  which  are  found  on  its  lower  course, 
were,  no  doubt,  de])0sited  there  at  the  time  of  the  great  revolutions 
of  the  globe.  It  follows  from  this,  that  as  soon  as  we  avoid  the 
abrasion  of  the  banks,  and  the  causes  of  the  accumulation  of  deposits 
in  the  channel,  thei-e  will  be  little  displacen:ient  of  the  materials 
which  compose  the  bed  and  banks,  then  the  accumulation  of  deposits 
will  be  prevented,  and  the  regime  of  the  river  be  regular  and  uni- 
form :  for  the  form  of  the  proposed  bed  will  etiectually  prevent  the 
removal  of  its  materials,  and  the  irregularity  of  the  deposit  of  such 
sediment  and  sand  as  may  be  brought  down  from  the  higher  parts  of 
the  river,  which  I  am  justified  in  considering  the  chief  evils  of  its 
present  condition,  and  the  result  entirely  of  those  defects  which  I 
propose  to  remedy. 

Character  of  the  'pro'posed  Improvement. — The  special  character  of 
the  system  which  I  propose  for  the  improvement  of  the  ]\Iississippi 
River,  may  be  thus  stated  : 

1st.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  will  have  a  concave  form,  with  the 
greatest  depth  in  the  middle,  with  lateral  sides  rising  progressively 
towards  the  top  of  the  banks,  so  that  the  current  will  be  completely 
centralized. 

2d.  That  the  action  of  the  current  will  be  strongest  in  the  middle, 
where  it  can  do  no  injury ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  useful  in  remov- 
ing all  materials  which  would  otherwise  be  deposited  there,  and 
might  tend  to  alter  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of  the  cross  sec- 
tion. 

3d.  Tliat  the  high  water  cannot  reach  the  levee  except  over  a  gen- 
tle plane,  or  slope,  covered  with  grass,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to 
lessen  its  action,  and  thereby  prevent  abrasion  ;  so  that  there  will  be 
no  apprehension  of  its  being  broken  through,  or  requiring  any  im- 
portant repairs. 

4th.  That  the  borders  of  the  bed  being  thus  protected,  and  secured 
from  the  force  of  the  current,  and  the  middle  kept  deep  and  clear, 
the  levees  will  not  require  to  be  as  high  as  under  the  present  system, 
and  may  be  made  of  common  earth,  the  interior  slope  being  lined 
with  grass,  thus  combining  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water,  with  economy  in  construction  and  facility  of  re- 
pair. 

5th.  Tliat  the  channel  of  the  river,  approximating  as  nearly  as 
practicable  to  a  straight  course,  and  the  main  force  of  the  current 
being  confined  to  the  middle,  and  nowhere  washing  against  the 
banks,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  the  formation  of  shoals,  and 
scarcely  a  probability  of  the  existence  of  snags,  or  sawyers,  to  im- 
pede navigation,  or  render  it  dangerous.     For  such  trees  as  may  be 
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brought  down  from  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  or  its  tributaries, 
will  naturally  be  carried  by  the  force  of  the  current  into  the  middle 
of  the  channel,  where  the  depth  and  velocit}^  will  be  greatest,  and 
where  they  will  meet  with  no  impediment  to  stop  or  detain  them  in 
their  onward  course  to  the  gulf. 

Advantages  of  the  iwopo&ed  Liijyrovement. — I  think  that  the  pro- 
posed system  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  on  ac- 
count of  its  special  advantages,  and  its  economy,  is  not  only  the 
best,  but  the  only  practicable  one  for  permanently  regulating  the 
channel  and  embanking  the  river ;  and  that  when  its  advantages,  and 
the  fjicility  of  its  execution,  are  once  confirmed  in  the  public  mind 
by  experience,  it  will  afford  a  model  for  regulating  and  embanking 
such  other  rivers  as  may  i-equire  improvement,  and  be  adopted  in 
preference  to  any  other,  with  such  slight  modifications  as  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  may  require.  I  am  convinced  that  this  system, 
fully  and  properly  carried  out,  will  entirely  prevent  the  too  fi-equent 
disasters  caused  by  inundation,  and  secure  to  navigation  a  mid-chan- 
nel of  uniform,  constant  and  sufficient  depth  everywhere,  and  at  all 
seasons. 

These  advantages  appear  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  important,  and 
to  have  enough  claim  upon  public  interest,  to  authorize  my  asking 
for  this  system  of  improvement,  and  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is 
based,  that  attention  and  examination,  and  the  sanction  of  that  ap- 
proval, which  I  think  they  deserve  from  the  well-informed  part  of  the 
community,  who  now  begin  to  feel  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
improving  the  course  of  a  river,  whose  inundations  cause  so  many 
ravages,  and  whose  frequent  changes  threaten  to  interfere  with  the 
navigation  of  its  channel. 

Objections  to  the  proposed  Improvement. — The  only  objections  that 
can  be  made  to  the  mode  of  directing  the  course  of  the  river,  and  of  cen- 
tralizing the  current  as  proposed,  is,  that  it  will  require  land  at  some 
places,  for  a  new  channel,  and  at  others  for  extending  the  breadth  of 
the  present  bed  of  the  river.  But  it  is  certainly  better  that  the 
planters  who  reside  along  its  banks,  and  whose  interests  are  so  deeply 
involved  in  the  future  as  well  as  the  present  condition  of  the  river, 
should  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  necessary  land,  by  which  a 
perfect  guaranty  may  be  secured  for -the  rest  of  the  delta,  than  that 
their  plantations  should  continue  to  be  exposed,  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, to  heavy  losses  every  year  from  inundations  caused  by  the 
wearing  away  and  breaking  through  of  the  levees. 

The  examination  of  a  system  of  inq:)rovement  is  often  referred  to 
persons  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who 
judge  of  the  plan  before  them  according  to  ancient  prejudices  and 
opinions,  which  are  not  applicable  thereto  ;  and  the  proposed  im- 
provement, being  unfamiliar  to  every  day's  practice,  it  is  rejected,  and 
society  deprived  of  all  advantages  which  may  arise  from  it,  or  would 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  its  commercial  and  agricultural 
prosperity.  We  admit  that  government  ought  to  be  very  cautious 
about  adopting  a  system  of  improvement  suggested  by  persons  who 
have  no  experience,  and  who  are  unable  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
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the  principles  upon  which  they  "base  them.  But  propositions  brought 
forward  by  competent  persons,  who  have  had  long  experience  in  the 
practice  of  their  profession,  ought  to  be  received  with  less  reserve 
and  more  confidence.  Instances  are  numerous,  in  which  yearly  losses 
have  been  permitted  to  continue,  until  the  aggregate  amount  has  gone 
a  hundred  fold  beyond  the  expense  that  would  have  been  sufficient, 
in  the  first  mstance,  to  prevent  them,  and  in  many  cases  the  remedy 
has  come  too  late  to  save.  The  reluctance  of  governments  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  new  improvements,  has  deprived  some 
countries  of  opportunities  of  national  pre-eminence  which  time  never 
threw  in  their  way  again.  Indeed,  if  a  fair  estimate  could  be  made,  it 
"would  be  found  that  the  losses  consequent  upon  the  refusal  to  adopt, 
or  the  procrastination  of  new  improvements  of  a  public  character,  have 
been  greater  than  the  actual  expense  of  all  that  have  ever  been  under- 
taken, successful  or  unsuccessful. 

The  present  Defective  av.d  Dangerous  Condition  of  the  River. — So 
long  as  the  present  condition  of  the  river  is  permitted  to  continue,  all 
attempts  to  remedy  the  abrasion  of  its  banks,  the  overflow  of  its  wa- 
ters, and  the  damage  resulting  from  them,  by  mere  temporary,  or 
local,  improvements — no  matter  how  costly  they  may  be — must 
prove  utterly  inefficient.  Tlie  course  of  tlie  river  must  undergo  a  radical 
change  ;  and  the  system  of  improvement  must  be  of  a  general,  uni- 
form and  consistent  character,  before  any  real  permanent  benefit  can 
be  derived  from  the  amount  of  expenditure  which  the  giving  way  of 
the  levees  render  yearly  necessary.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  of  Louisiana'  to  adopt  some  such  system,  as  by  that  means 
ortly  can  they  hope  to  remedy  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  river ;  or  relieve  the  agricultural  interests  along  its 
banks,  from  the  heavy  losses  yearly  recurring,  or  save  the  commer- 
cial and  real  estate  interests  from  the  utter  ruin  that  now  threatens 
them.  A  heavy  responsibility  must  rest  upon  each  future  legislature 
of  that  state,  for  every  neglect  to  perform  so  highly  important  a  duty. 
That  the  improvements  hitherto  attempted  have  proved  insufficient  to 
accomplish  the  end  desired,  requires  no  ai-gument :  the  results  speak  for 
themselves.  Till  now,  if  the  utterly  futile  eftbrts  to  deepen  the  south- 
west pass  by  dredging  machines  be  excepted,  all  attempts  to  improve 
the  river  have  been  limited  to  a  few  cut-offs,  executed  without  any 
regard  to  system,  and  not  even  in  the  proper  direction;  and  of  levees 
erected  along  the  banks  at  random,  without  any  regular,  uniform,  or 
consistent  plan.  In  fact,  the  river  has  been  left  in  its  natural  state, 
and  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  planters  along  its  banks.  Con- 
sequently, the  convex  banks  have  steadily  increased,  in  some  cases 
naturally,  in  others  by  artificial  means  used  for  that  purpose;  so  that 
the  whole  current  of  the  river  has  been  thrown  with  a  yearly  increased 
force  against  the  concave  banks,  and  the  tendency  to  abrasion,  change, 
and  overflow,  has  been  yearly  increased.  This  is  all  that  has  been 
done  for  the  river.  The'result  of  which  has  been  to  increase  its  al- 
ready existing  defects,  while  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  aiding  the 
discharge  of  the  water,  so  as  to  reduce  its  height,  or  to  relieve 
the  levees  from  its  great  pressure  in  time  of  flood,  which  is  continu- 
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ally  wearing  them  away  and  breaking  through  ;  such  as  straighten- 
ing the  course  of  the  river,  where  it  could  he  done  by  the  making  of 
proj^erly  directed  cut-offs,  or  altering  abrupt  curves  into  those  of 
large  radii,  or  by  centralizing  the  current.  The  very  means  used 
operate  against  the  intended  object.  To  increase  the  convex  banks 
and  the  levees,  also,  building  new  and  raising  the  old,  serves  but  to 
increase  the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  waters,  and  add  to  their 
accumulations  in  time  of  flood,  thus  making  the  damage  more  cer- 
tain and  wide-sj^read,  should  a  crevasse  occur.  The  great  error  has 
been,  that  all  attenipts  have  been  made  with  a  view,  or,  at  least,  with 
the  result  of  raising  the  waters  by  impeding  their  progress  ;  instead 
of  lowering  them,  by  straightening  and  regulating  the  bed  in  which 
they  run. 

Conclusions. — In  thus  placing  my  views  before  the  public,  my  de- 
sire is  to  confer  a  benefit  upon  my  fellow-citizens  of  the  state  of  Lou- 
isiana, by  presenting  for  their  consideration  a  mode  of  improving  the 
Mississippi,  consisting  of  a  system  for  regulating  and  leveeing  the 
channel,  which  combines  that  economy  and  security  so  indispensably 
necessary  in  works  of  this  kind.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that 
the  evils  arising  from  the  present  condition  of  the  river  are  yearly  in- 
creasing ;  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  some  general  and  uniform 
system  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  channel  throughout 
the  whole  lower  valley  ought  to  be  adopted.  For  the  heavy  losses 
and  expenses  entailed  upon  the  planters  by  periodical  inundations 
already  surpass,  in  the  aggregate,  the  cost  of  any  system  of  improve- 
ment that  may  be  adopted,  however  general  or  extensive  it  may  be. 
The  cost  of  constructing  the  levees,  even  on  their  present  defective 
system,  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  general  improvement  of 
the  river,  as  it  must  cause  expense,  M'hich,  with  the  uncertainty  of 
success  in  the  minds  of  some,  may  for  a  time  prevent  the  adoption  of 
my  plan.  But  1  feel  confident  that  the  people  of  Louisiana,  when 
they  consider  how  utterly  inefficient  their  present  system  has  proved, 
notwithstanding  its  immense  consumption  of  time,  labor,  and  mo- 
ney ;  and  when  they  compare  it  with  the  system  1  propose, 
which  is  simple,  comparatively  cheap,  and  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  they  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  it,  even  on 
the  principle  of  economy,  as  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  means 
by  which  the  agricultural  interests  can  be  secured  from  heavy  and  fre- 
quent losses,  and  their  commercial  and  real  estate  interests  from  total 
ruin. 

If  this  system  of  improvement  be  adopted  by  the  legislature,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  my  entire  confidence  that  the  result 
will  fully  establish  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  it.  Overflows  will 
cease  ;  the  channel  will  become  uniform  and  permanent ;  its  navigation 
will  be  secure  and  uninterrupted  in  low  water  as  well  as  in  time  of  a 
flood ;  and  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  real  estate  interests 
along  the  river  banks  will  no  longer  be  exposed  to  heavy  losses,  or 
threatened  danger. 

The  great  size  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  the  extent  of  territory 
through  which  it  flows,  and  the  vast  and  important  interests  which 
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have  grown  into  existence  upon  its  borders,  and  now  lie  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  inundations,  render  it  utterly  impossible  that  its  pow- 
er can  be  controlled,  and  its  defects  remedied,  through  the  means  of 
individual  energy  or  individual  capital.  The  improvement  of  the 
river  must  be  the  work  of  that  government  whose  people  are  the 
most  deeply  interested  in  its  accomplishment ;  and  upon  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state  must  devolve  the  highly  important  duty  of  select- 
ing and  adopting  the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  carried  out.  Tliey 
can  no  longer  neglect  this  duty  in  justice  to  themselves,  for  many  of 
them  are  sufferers  by  the  present  condition  of  the  river,  and  person- 
ally interested  in  the  matter  ;  nor  in  justice  to  the  whole  state,  whose 
every  prosperi4;y  is  involved  in  it.  For  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  undertake  to  discharge  this  duty,  they  will  incur  a  heavy  resj^on- 
sibility  ;  but  should  they  neglect  or  refuse  it  altogether,  they  will 
prove  themselves  to  be  as  blind  to  the  experience  of  the  past  as  deaf 
to  the  warnings  of  the  future. 
Mobile,  November,  1851. 
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IN  REFEREXCE    TO    THE    DEEPENING    OF    THE    PASSAGE  OVER  THE  BARS  AT 
XUE    MOUTHS    OF    THE    MISSISSIPPI, 

In  a  late  report,  in  reference  to  the  deepening  of  the  passage  over 
the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  over  the  signature  of 
"  Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  Civil  Engineer,"  are  to  be  found  many  views 
which  I  consider  erroneous,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  plainest 
and  clearest  principles  of  Hydrodynamics  ;  among  these  I  have  select- 
ed three  propositions,  which  I  intend  to  make  the  subject  of  a  few 
brief  remarks  : 

1st.  That  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  are  the  result 
of  the  accumulated  deposits — not  of  the  water  of  the  river,  but  of  an 
imder-curi-ent  from  the  gulf. 

2d.  That  confining  the  river  in  a  channel  of  proper  breadth,  even 
if  practicable,  could  not  produce  the  effect  of  deepenmg  the  passage 
over  the  bars. 

3d.  That  the  true  mode  of  so  deepening  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  dredgincr,  or  stirring  up  the  material  at  the  bottom. 

Now,  in  order  that  :Mr."Ellet's  theory  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  JNIississippi,  and  my  remarks  in  reference 
to  it,  may  be  well  understood,  I  will  first  give  a  few  extracts  from 
his  report : 

"  The  current  of  the  Mississippi  sweeps  over  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Passes,  and  at  periods  of  flood,  many  miles  out  into  the  gulf,  with  a 
velocity  almost  undmiinished  by  its  contact  with  the  waters  of  the  gulf. 

"But  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  deposite  at  the  bar  is  accelerated  by 
the  mixture  of  salt  water  with  the  fresh,  which  hastens  the  precipitation 
of  the  suspended  material.  This,  doubtless,  might  occur  if  the  assumed 
mixture  should  actually  take  place,  to  any  considerable  extent,  at  the  bar. 
But  the  supposition  is  not  supported  by  the  fact.     The  river  water  does 
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not  mix  suddently  with  the  sea,  but  rises  upon  it,  floats  over  it,  and  rushes 
far  out  into  the  gulf  on  the  top  of  the  denser  sea  water,  by  which  it  is 
buoyed  up. 

"  I  tested  this  point  repeatedly,  and  found  uniformly  a  column  of  fresh 
water  nearly  seven  feet  deep  in  the  gulf,  entirely  outside  of  laud,  and  salt 
water  at  the  depth  of  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  and  extending  thence 
to  the  bottom.  The  passage  from  fresh  water  to  salt  water  was  extremely 
sudden,  both  at  sea  and  on  the  bar. 

"In  fact,  the  river  does  not  come  down  with  a  certain  normal  depth  and 
speed,  and  encounter  the  gulf  at  the  bar,  and  there  lose  its  power  in  the 
contest.  No  such  process  "takes  place.  The  fresh  water  is  Ughter  than  the 
sea  water,  and  floats  upon  it,  as  oil  or  any  other  lighter  material  floats  on 
the  surface  of  fresh  water,  or  as  the  atmosphere  rests  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  There  is  no  sudden  union  or  consequent  precipitation.  There  is  no 
sudden  destruction  of  velocity  or  consequent  deposite  of  suspended  silt. 
The  river  water,  in  virtue  of  its  lesser  density,  rises  upon  the  sea  water, 
ghdes  smoothly  over  it,  passes  out  to  the  gulf,  and  slowly  mixes  with  the 
sea  water  as  the  columns  spread  over  the  wider  area,  diminishing  in  depth, 
and  is  agitated  and  broken  by  the  wind. 

"But  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  does  not  move  over  the  surface  of  the 
gulf  at  a  speed  of  three  feet  per  second,  without  imparting  a  portion  of  its 
motion  to  the  sea.  The  equally  impressible  and  fluid  salt  water,  rubbed  by 
the  river  which  floats  upon  it,  is  carried  forward  by  the  friction  developed 
at  the  surface  in  contact,  the  fresh  water  and  salt  water  take  the  same 
direction  towards  the  sea,  and  with  nearly  the  same  velocity,  but  yet  keep 
separate. 

"  This  state  of  things  cannot  exist  to  the  bottom,  for  as  the  river  water 
is  for  ever  coming  forward,  if  the  salt  water  all  flowed  towards  the  gulf,  it 
would  all  be  carried  out,  and  river  water  would  take  its  place.  Fresh  wa- 
ter would  then  be  found  at  the  bottom,  according  to  the  supposition  on 
which  the  plan  of  deepening,  by  contracting  the  channel  or  stopping  up  the 
bayous,  depends.  Salt  water  must  come  in  from  some  quarter,  to  supply 
the  current  of  sea  water  that  is  for  ever  setting  towards  the  gulf,  beneath 
the  water  discharged  by  the  river.  This  salt  water  can  only  come  from  the 
sea,  and  can  only  come  in  along  the  hottom. 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  the  eddy  that  is  here  at  work,  the  move- 
ments being  exhibited  in  a  vertical,  instead  of  a  horizontal,  plane. 

"Now,  the  question  is,  how  does  this  account  for  the  existence  of  the 
bar  ?  The  fresh  water  running  out  cannot  produce  the  deposite,  for  it  has 
v  elocity  enough  to  sweep  away  a  foundation  of  coarse  gravel.  The  out- 
pouring salt  Avater,  immediately  beneath  the  fresh,  cannot  produce  a  de- 
posite, because  it  also  has  a  velocity  seaward,  strong  enough  to  remove 
anything  that  is  brought  down  by  the  Mississippi.  The  salt  water  coming 
in  from  the  gulf  might  produce,  and  I  doubt  not  does  produce,  a  deposite; 
for  it  passes  over  the  soft,  muddy  bottom  of  the  gulf,  and  moves  into  the 
river,  and  along  the  bar,  at  a  very  slow  rate." 

According  to  these  facts  and  this  reasoning,  there  must  be  usually 
on  the  bars  three  distinct  strata  of  water : 

"  1st.  Fresh  water,  running  out  at  top,  found  by  experiment  on  the 
southwest  bar,  to  have  a  velocity  of  three  feet  per  second. 

"  2d.  Salt  water  below  the  fresh,  also  running  out  with  nearly  the  same 
velocity  at  top ;  and 

"  3d.  Salt  water  coming  in  slowly  along  the  bottom,  and  apparently  a 
sheet  of  salt  water  between  that  running  out  and  that  coming  in,  which 
will  be  without  motion. 
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"But,  as  already  said,  and  is  obvious,  all  tlie  sea  water  that  comes  in 
must  go  out  again.  It  comes  in  along  the  bottom,  and  it  must  go  out  be- 
tween the  column  of  salt  Avater  coming  in  and  that  of  the  fresh  water  going 
out.  Each  particle  of  salt  water,  therefore,  must  change  its  direction  and 
position  in  elevation.  It  must  pa§3  from  an  inward  bound  lower  strata  to 
an  outward  bound  upper  strata.  But  in  passing  through  this  change  of 
motion  its  velocity  up  stream  must  be  neutrahzed.  It  passes,  to  use  a 
technical  term,  the  'dead  point.'  At  this  point  it  may  cease  to  bear  its 
whole  burden  of  mud,  tohich  it  has  brovf/ht  from  the  gulj\  further  forward. 
It  leaves  it,  or  a  portion  of  it,  at  the  turning  point  Tins  turning  point  is 
the  place  where  the  bar,  for  the  time  being,  is  in  process  of  formation.' 
But  as  the  upper  and  lower  strata  are  moving  in  opposite  directions,  the  in- 
termediate column  must,  of  necessity,  have  a  rotary  motion ;  that  motion 
must  be  shared  by  the  lower  column  of  salt  water,  and  this  turning  point 
must,  therefore,  be  found  at  the  same  time  at  different  places  along 
the  bar." 

From  these  extracts,  it  will  be  seen  Mr.  Ellet  contends  that  the 
current  of  the  river,  flowhig  through  the  mouths  of  the  Passes  of 
the  Mississippi,  does  not  meet  with  sufficient  resistance  from  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  to  check  its  velocity  ;  and,  consequently,  that  it 
does  not  deposite  the  sedimentary  matter  which  it  brings  from 
above,  and  so  cannot  have  caused  the  accumulations  of  mud  which 
form  the  bars  ;  and  that  the  fresh  vrater  of  the  river  flowing  out  into 
the  gulf,  over  the  bars,  does  not  even  extend  sufficiently  in  depth  to 
reach  the  bars,  consecjuently,  can  neither  add  to,  nor  diminish  them, 
as  the  lower  depth  is  occupied  by  the  stream  of  salt  water  flowing 
in  from  the  gulf,  which  stream,  he  says:  "Might  produce,  and  I 
doubt  not  does  produce,  the  immense  accumulation  of  alluvial  sedi- 
ment, of  which  the  bars  are  composed." 

But  these  bars  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  would  be  formed  by 
any  influx  from  the  sea.  They  are  composed,  nearly  altogether,  of 
soft  mud,  or  alluvial  soil ;  such  as  must  have  been  brought  down  by 
the  river,  without  such  a  mixture  of  sea  sand,  as  they  certainly 
would  have,  Avere  they  formed  by  the  direct  agency  of  a  current  of 
sea  water  flowing  in  from  the  gulf.  Bars  formed  by  the  direct 
agency  of  the  sea,  are  composed  of  denser  and  firmer  materials  than 
those  which  compose  the  Mississippi  bars,  and  which  Mr.  Ellet  him- 
self informed  us,  are  frequently  ploughed  through  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  by  ships  passing  in  and  out  of  the  river. 

But  even  admitting  the  existence  of  the  under-current  from  the 
gulf,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Ellet,  it  cannot  be  of  such  a  character  as 
could  possibly  have  accumulated  such  a  mass  of  deposite,  in  the 
face  of  the  current  of  the  river  flowing  through  the  Passes.  This 
under-current  is  not  a  stream  of  great  or  concentrated  volume  and 
velocity,  with  sufficient  scouring  power  to  scoop  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf  the  immense  depositcs  which  compose  the  bars.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  shallow  stream,  flowing,  in  time  of  flood  only,  from 
the  open  sea  against  the  current  of  the  river,  which  "  passes  over 
the  soft,  muddy  bottom  of  the  gulf— and  moves  into  the  river,  and 
along  the  bar,  at  a  very  slow  rate,"  so  says  Mr.  Ellet,  He  also 
says:  "The  current  of  "the  Mississippi  sweeps  over  the  bars  at  the 
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mouths  of  the  Passes,  a".d,  at  the  periods  of  flood,  many  miles  out 
into  the  gulf,  with  a  velocity  almost  undiminished  by  its  contact 
with  the  water's  of  the  gulf"  Then  how  can  he  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  a  mere  shallow  under-current,  moving  in  "  at  a  very 
slow  rate,"  and  against  that  of  the  river,  could  have  piled  up  a  mass 
of  soft  mud  more  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
channel  higher  up  ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  a  current,  to  which 
the  deep  water  of  the  gulf  scarcely  affords  resistance  enough  to  di- 
minish its  velocity  1  It  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  even  a  slight 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  hydrodynamics.  Mr.  El- 
let's  system  of  reasoning  here  involves  an  absurdity.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  his  theory,  he  completely  overthrows  it,  by  proving 
too  much.  If,  indeed,  the  water  of  the  gulf  j^rcsents  scarcely  resist- 
ance enough  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  river,  flowing  through 
the  Passes,  as  he  says,  its  under-current  never  could  have  built  up, 
in  the  very  channels  of  that  current,  such  dams  as  these  bars  ;  and 
much  less  of  such  soft  materials  as  compose  them.  Or,  if  the  bars — 
consisting  of  such  huge  piles  of  deposite,  and  of  such  soft  materials 
— were  indeed  built  up,  as  he  contends,  by  the  water  of  the  gulf,  in 
the  face  of  such  a  current  as  that  of  the  Mississippi,  then  the  conclu- 
sion is  irresistible,  that  the  waters  of  the  gulf  must  present  a  resist- 
ance sufficient,  not  only  to  check,  but  almost  to  stop,  its  velocity. 
However  difficult  it  may  be  for  Mr.  Ellet  to  resist  either  of  the 
above  conclusions,  both  of  which,  though  contradictory,  are  the  legit- 
imate results  of  his  own  reasoning,  and  either  of  them  is  sufficient 
to  destroy  his  theory ;  he  will  find  it  still  more  difficult  to  reconcile 
them,  as  each  is  a  full  and  complete  offset  to  the  other. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  here,  that  Mr.  Ellet's  assumption,  that 
the  velocity  of  the  river  receives  no  check  from  the  water  of  the 
gulf,  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  the  rate  at  which  it  passes  out  over 
the  bars  is  greater  than  that  of  the  current  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
river,  where  the  channel  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep.  If  such 
a  pi'ocess  of  reasoning  be  correct,  then  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  where  the  water  of  a  stream  flows  over  a  dam  with  a 
rapidity  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  velocity  of  an 3^  part  of  the 
current  above,  the  dam  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of,  and  offers  no 
resistance  to,  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  It  requires  no  professional 
skill  or  experience,  to  see  the  absurdity  of  such  a  system  of  reason- 
ing as  that ;  for  though  it  may  be  true  that  water  runs  over  a  dam 
with  increased  rapidity,  who  is  there,  that  has  ever  seen  a  mill 
stream,  that  does  not  know  that  the  water  above  the  dam  is  checked, 
and  its  velocity  almost  neutralized,  by  its  resistance.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  Mississippi.  Though  the  water  of  the  river 
may  pass  over  the  bar  at  low  water,  or  when  the  surface  of  the  gulf 
is  below  its  natural  level,  with  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  the 
current  in  many  parts  above,  yet  all  that  portion  of  its  volume 
lying  above  the  bars  is  checked,  and  its  velocity  partially  destroyed 
by  the  resistance  of  those  bars,  and  of  the  obstacles  which  they  place 
in  the  way  of  its  free  discharge. 

Whenever  we  permit  ourselves  to  overlook  the  plain  principles  of 
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science,  and  be  led  astray  by  a  few  isolated  facts  vrhich,  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  examination,  appear  to  conflict  with  these  princi- 
ples, we  invariably  involve  ourselves  in  contradictions,  which  lead  to 
conclusions,  not  only  absurd  in  themselves,  but  directly  opposed  to 
what  has  been  so  long  established  by  experience,  and  sanctioned  by 
authority,  that  they  no  longer  admit  of  question.  One  of  these 
principles,  which  nature  has  established  as  laws  for  the  government 
of  matter,  is,  that  water  is  subject  to  the  general  law  of  gravitation, 
and,  therefore,  always  flows  down  an  inclined  surface,  or  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  towards  the  sea.  Another  is,  that  water  in 
this  travel  invariably  forms  a  channel  for  itself  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  flowing  through  it ;  as  it  never  makes  a  larger  one  than  its 
bulk  requires,  nor  will  it  ever  be  contented  with  less.  If  the  course  of 
a  river  be  straight,  and  the  channel  of  a  regular  normal  breadth,  the 
depth  will  be  regular  and  uniform,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bed  be 
parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  the  course  of  a  river  be 
winding,  and  the  channel  of  irregular  width,  a  want  of  uniformity 
will  be  found  to  characterize  its  depth,  and  shoals  and  sand  bars  will 
be  numerous  ;  and  all  subject  to  incessant  change.  If  the  volume 
of  water  be  increased,  the  channel  will  become  enlarged  ;  and  if  di- 
minished, it  will  accommodate  itself  to  the  reduced  quantity  of 
water.  Such  are  the  laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  water  in  a 
river  of  moveable  bottom,  and  such  are  the  legitimate  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  all  laws. 

The  bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  main  Passes  of  the  Mississippi,  have 
continued  to  be  an  impediment  to  the  navigation  of  that  river,  ever 
since  the  first  settlement  of  the  white  man  upon  its  banks.  Yet, 
though  various  plans  have  been  suggested  to  remed}^  the  evil,  the 
only  agent  that  ever  can  be  made  effectively  and  permanently  use- 
ful— that  is,  the  water  of  the  river — is  constantly,  and  almost  whim- 
sically, overlooked.  If  the  volume  of  water,  which  has  washed  out, 
and  still  continues  to  maintain  a  depth  of  over  one  hundred  feet  at 
New-Orleans,  be  permitted  to  exhaust  itself  through  innumerable 
bayous,  and  over  the  whole  of  the  banks  before  it  reaches  the  mouths 
of  the  Passes,  how  can  it  be  expected  to  maintain  its  depth  there  ? 
The  scouring  power,  or  mechanical  effect  upon  the  river's  bed  de- 
pends upon  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water.  If  these  be  re- 
duced, this  power  will  be  equally  lessened,  and  the  sedimentary  mat- 
ter must  accumulate.  Where  the  bed  of  the  river  is  composed  of 
soft  alluvium,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  power  of  a  well-regu- 
lated current  to  create  and  maintain  a  sufficient  channel,  provided 
the  quantity  and  the  velocity  be  not  diminished.  But  where  the 
volume  of  water  is  lessened  by  outlets,  its  rapidity,  and  consequent 
scouring  power,  fails  in  like  proportion.  In  the  case  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, not  only  is  this  scouring  power  diminished  as  it  approaches  the 
mouth, — and' which  scouring  power,  wherever  the  volume  is  concen- 
trated, and  the  current  not  impeded  by  abrupt  bends,  never  fails  to 
maintain  a  sufficiently  deep  channel ;  but  even  the  power  to  hold  in 
suspension  the  immense  quantity  of  sedimentary  matter  which,  in 
time  of  high  water,  it  brings  from  above,  is  considerably  impaired. 
2  VOL.  n. 
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This  it  is,  which  causes  these  deposites  at  the  mouths  of  the  Passes, 
called  Bars,  where  the  diminished  momentum  of  the  river  feels  more 
sensibly  the  resistance  of  the  water  of  the  gulf  If,  instead  of  being 
dissipated  through  so  many  outlets,  and  over  the  low  banks,  as  at  pres- 
ent, the  full  volume  of  water  was  kept  concentrated,  a  greater  mo- 
mentum would  be  maintained  towards  the  mouths,  the  velocity  of 
the  current  would  not  be  diminished,  nor  would  its  scouring  power 
be  lessened  ;  and  the  bars,  composed,  as  they  are,  of  soft  alluvial 
soil,  easily  moveable,  would  be  swept  before  it  into  the  gulf 

The  cleansing  of  the  mouth  of  the  Southwest  Pass  must  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  force  of  the  outward  motion  of  the  water.  Be- 
cause, even  admitting  that  the  flood  tides  from  the  gulf  bring  with 
them  such  sand  as  they  find  outside,  and  are  capable  of  moving,  will 
not  the  same  flood-tides,  when  they  ebb  and  are  united  with 
the  river  current,  possess  and  exercise  a  still  greater  scouring 
power,  and  sweep  out  a  greater  quantity  of  sand  and  sedi- 
ment than  they  were  able  to  bring  in  1  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
Mississippi  is  a  tidal  river,  it  is  well  known  that  the  line  of  the  least 
resistance  is  seaward,  and  that  the  power  of  the  outward  motion  to 
return  all  sand  brought  by  the  inward  one,  must  be  greater  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  volume  and  velocity  of  the  water ;  for  the 
scouring  power  is  estimated  according  to  the  combined  eftl)rts  of  vol- 
ume and  velocity. 

Hydrometrical  observations  conclusively  show,  that  in  the  mouth 
of  a  tidal  river  are  only  two  distinct  layers,  or  strata,  of  water;  the 
lower  stratum,  next  the  bottom,  consists  of  salt,  or  sea  water;  and 
the  upper  one,  of  the  fresh  water  of  the  river,  which  from  its  specific 
gravity  floats  upon  it,  continuing  perfectly  fresh,  and  flows  in  its 
usual  course  towards  the  sea.  The  only  change,  in  time  of  flood,  is 
in  its  level,  which  is  raised  by  the  salt  water  forcing  its  way  under- 
neath. The  river  water  floats  on  the  top  during  the  whole  flood-tide, 
as  well  as  the  ebb.  In  time  of  the  latter,  however,  the  velocity  of 
the  water  decreases  from  the  surface  of  the  river  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bed.  But  in  some  tidal  rivers  the  flood  acquires  such  a  superior 
strength  over  the  ebb,  that  it  precipitates  itself  forward  with  great 
velocity,  driving  before  it  the  waters  of  the  river. 

When  the  surface  of  the  gulf  falls  below  its  natural  level  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  it  occasions  a  greater  declivity  in  the  issuing 
stream.  This  must  augment  its  velocity  by  drawing  more  water 
from  the  stream  above,  while  that  part  sinks  below  the  natural  level, 
and  gives  a  greater  declivity  to  the  waters  behind.  And  thus  the 
stream  is  accelerated  from  its  surface  to  the  very  bottom. 

There  is  one  high  and  one  low  water  in  the  gulf  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  average  rise  and  fill  is  but  one  foot ;  but  the  Mississippi,  at 
its  mouth,  shows  scarcely  any  ebb  and  flow,  for  the  river  at  all  times 
pursues  its  downward  course  in  an  uninterrupted  stream.  The  vol- 
ume, or  amount  of  discharge,  will  remain  a  constant  quantity,  and 
cannot  be  augmented  by  works  of  art,  like  that  of  the  tidal  river ; 
but  we  can,  by  properly  constructed  works,  render  it  more  effective 
in  creating  and  maintaining  a  greater  depth. 
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But  Mr.  Ellet  asserts  that  the  river  water  never  touches  the  bars 
as  the  under-current  occupies  the  space  between  them  and  the  fresh 
water,  which  being  composed  of  lighter  material,  floats  above  the 
heavier  salt  water,  and  therefore,  no  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
current,  passing  out  over  the  bar,  could  possibly  have  the  effect  of 
washing  away  the  soft  materials  which  compose  it.  And  again,  that 
even  if  it  did,  it  would  only  cause  the  bars  to  be  re-formed  farther 
out.  Upon  what  principle  of  philosophy  a  larger  volume  of  water, 
flowing  out  over  the  bars  with  an  increased  velocity,  would  be  un- 
able to  drive  before  it  over  the  bar  a  shallow  stream  of  sea  water, 
flowing  in  from  the  gulf  slowly  and  against  the  river  current,  he  does 
not  inform  us  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  he  asserts  that  the  water  of  the  gulf  presents  so 
little  resistance  to  the  current  of  the  river,  that  its  velocity  is  scarcely 
affected  by  it.  As  to  the  last  objection,  I  can  only  say,  what  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  ought  to  have  occurred  to  any  practical  man  :  that  the 
means  that  would  be  sufficiently  effectual  to  remove  a  bar  already 
formed,  would  certainly  be  able  to  prevent  its  re-formation. 

The  adhesion  of  the  fresh  water  to  the  salt,  and  the  cohesion  of 
the  particles  of  water  to  each  other,  must  greatly  diminish  the  velo- 
city of  the  river  current  on  entering  the  gulf 

Yet  Mr.  Ellet  tells  us  in  one  paragraph,  "that  the  river  water  glides 
smoothly  over  the  salt  water ;"  and  in  another,  that  ''  the  salt  water 
is  '  rubbed'  by  the  river,  which  floats  upon  it." 

Mr.  Ellet  seems  to  reason  without  any  fixed  scientific  principles, 
and,  consequently,  weakens  the  force  of  his  own  assertions,  by  the 
frequent  contradictions  which  accompany  them.  Indeed,  he  seems 
like  a  man  wi-iting  at  random,  to  forget  in  a  second  paragraph  the 
position  taken  in  the  previous  one.  Hence  his  report  exhibits  a  con- 
stant confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  an  entire  independence  in  his 
conclusions  from  any  legitimate  connection  with  his  premises. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  water  in  rivers,  are  not  the 
creation  of  yesterday,  nor  the  discovery  of  to-day.  They  have  been 
in  operation  since  the  hour  this  globe  was  first  set  in  motion,  and  were 
well  understood  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, who  availed  themselves  of  their  thorough  knowledge  to  control 
and  regulate  the  periodical  floods  of  the  Nile.  The  heights  of  this 
river  were  mostly  marked  on  the  Nilo-meter,  at  Semneh,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Moeris,  the  great  Hydrotect.  who  lived  about  2,200  years 
before  Christ,  yet  the  Mississippi  has  not  a  permanent  water  meter 
even  now.  Is  it  not  rather  strange  to  find,  in  the  present  day,  men 
professing  to  be  hydrotects,  yet  utterly  ignorant  of  the  simplest  prin- 
ciples upon  which  their  profession  is  based  ? 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  show  that  the  cause  assigned  by  Mr. 
Ellet  for  the  creation  of  these  bars,  could  not  possibly  have  led  to 
the  accumulation  of  such  immense  sedimentary  deposits  ;  and  that 
the  reasons  he  gives  in  support  of  such  a  hypothesis,  instead  of  be- 
ing supported  by  well-connected  facts,  elicited  by  systematic  and 
scientific  experiments,  and  a  thorough  and  well-digested  course  of 
examination,  are  based  upon  a  few  isolated  facts,  the  result  of  hasty 
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observation,  alike  contradictory  in  themselves,  and  irreconcilable  with 
the  natural  and  legitimate  operation  of  the  principles  by  which  water 
in  motion  is  governed  ;  and  having  also  endeavored  to  show  that 
Mr.  Ellet's  assumption,  that  a  concentration  of  the  water  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi cannot  deepen  the  channel  at  the  mouth,  because  the  current 
of  fresh  water  never  reaches  the  bottom,  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
plain  principle  of  natural  philosoph}^,  and  the  experience  of  science. 
I  will  now  notice  the  remedy  which  he  proposes  for  the  deepening  of 
the  channel  over  the  bars,  viz.,  dredging.  In  speaking  of  this  plan  I 
use  the  term  "  dredging,"  because  I  consider  it  here  precisely  the 
same  in  principle,  and  diftering  only  in  the  modus  operandi. 

That  there  are  cases  where  dredging  may  be  useful  in  removing 
obstructions  from  the  bed  of  a  river,  every  professional  man  of 
experience  will  admit.  In  rivers  where  the  bed  is  composed  of 
such  materials  as  are  too  heavy  to  be  moved  by  the  power  which  the 
current  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  dredging  would  certainly  be 
useful ;  and,  even  in  rivers  where  the  obstructions  are  not  composed  of 
such  heavy  materials,  the  cause  which  produced  them  being  removed, 
dredging  might  be  useful  in  bringing  about  a  more  speedy  removal 
of  the  effects.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  bars,  so  easily 
moveable  whenever  a  sufficiently  concentrated  scouring  power  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  I  contend  that  dredging  is  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  that  it  must  prove  utterly  useless  as  a  remedy. 

The  experiments  to  deepen  the  bed  of  rivers  by  dredging  or  stir- 
ring up  the  bottom,  has  utterly  failed  at  the  following  places  : 

Rivers — Mersey,  Liverpool ;  Liffey,  Dublin  ;  Clyde,  Glasgow. 
Frith  of  Forth,  Leith.  Rivers — Tyne,  Newcastle ;  Wier,  Sunder- 
land ;  Tees,  Stockton ;  Humber,  Kingston-upon-Hull ;  Thames, 
London ;  Itching,  Southampton.  Bristol  Channel,  (Wye,  Severn, 
Avon.)  Rivers — Elbe ;  Weser,  Bremen ;  Garonne ;  Aa,  Gron- 
ingen. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  in  nature,  that  the  same  causes, 
under  similar  circumstances,  will  always  produce  the  like  effects. 
While  the  causes  which  have  produced,  and  continue  to  maintain,  the 
bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  Passes  of  the  Mississippi  are  permitted  to 
remain,  the  quantity  of  mud  that  might  be  displaced  by  any  kind  of 
dredging  machines,  will  be  replaced  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  removed. 
The  deposit  of  sedimentary  matter  becomes  more  rapid  in  the  fur- 
rows created  in  the  bed  of  a  river  by  the  action  of  dredging  ma- 
chines, while  the  soft  alluvial  soil,  such  as  that  which  composes  the 
bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  Avill  flow  in  from  the  sides,  and  from 
above,  and  in  an  incredible  short  space  of  time,  restore  the  level 
which  previously  existed. 

When  a  bucket  of  water  is  taken  from  a  river,  the  water  on  every 
side  rushing  to  fill  the  vacancy  created,  almost  instantaneously  re- 
stores the  level  of  its  surface ;  so  the  soft  alluvial  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  this  one,  when  disturbed  by  temporary  causes,  will  restore  its 
level,  just  as  certainly,  though,  from  not  possessing  the  same  fluidity 
as  the  water,  it  will  not  do  it  quite  so  speedily.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ellet 
himself  seems  to  be  conscious  of  this,  when  he  uses  the  following 
language : 
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"  That  the  channel  will  be  filled  up,  to  some  extent,  by  the  material  of 
the  bar  adjacent  to  the  deepened  passage,  is  not  only  probable,  but  cer- 
tain. 

"  This  stuif  cannot  stand  without  support,  and  will  flow  in  as  an  imperfect 
fluid  until  its  surface  approximates  a  level.  But  the  efficient  plan  here  sug- 
gested wlU  remove  it  all  as  fast  as  it  comes  in,  and  speedily  produce  a  chan- 
nel of  the  most  ample  width.  It  cannot  requu-e  over  three  or  four  months 
of  high  water,  with  a  proper  outfit,  to  open  a  passage  as  wide  and  as  deep 
as  can  be  needed  for  commercial  purposes." 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Ellet,  it  appears  to  me,  while  it  involves  the 
most  singular  contradiction,  contains  an  admission  that  effectually 
destroys  all  his  reasons  in  favor  of  dredging,  and  proves  it  to  be  ut- 
terly useless  as  a  remedy.  He  admits  the  tendency  of  the  soft  sedi- 
ment composing  these  bars,  to  restore  the  level  disturbed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  his  dredging  machines  ;  and  that  they  can  remove  it  no  faster 
than  it  comes  in.  If  this  be  as  he  says,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is,  how  can  Mr.  Ellet  "  speedily  produce  a  channel  of  the 
most  ample  width,"  and  "  open  a  passage  as  wide  and  as  deep  as  can 
be  needed  for  commercial  purposes." 

From  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Ellet  in  other  parts  of  his  re- 
port, we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  advantage  he  expects  to  de- 
rive from  three  or  four  months  of  high  water ;  and  the  idea  that  he 
should  expect  any  service  utterly  inconsistent  with  them.  He  in- 
forms us,  in  his  report,  that  the  depth  of  water  on  the  bars  is  less 
in  time  of  high  water  than  in  low,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable. 
This  diminution  in  the  depth  must  be  the  result  of  an  additional  ele- 
vation in  the  bar,  caused  by  a  more  rapid  accumulation  of  deposits 
at  that  season.  While  the  water  at  the  bars,  scarcely  experiencing 
any  elevation  of  surface  from  the  river, — its  volume  being  exhausted 
before  it  reaches  the  mouth,  by  the  extensive  overflows  and  innumer- 
able outlets  above  it, — is  unable  to  carry  off  the  increased  quantity  of 
sediment  which  then  rolls  down  along  the  bottom  of  the  main  chan- 
nel, and,  of  course,  deposits  it  in  increased  quantities  at  the  bars.  If 
this  be  so,  what  service  can  Mr.  Ellet  expect  from  increased  deposits, 
increased  elevation  of  the  bar,  and  consequent  diminution  of  depth 
in  the  water  ? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
which  are  not  explained  in  the  report ;  they  appear  to  be  mysteries 
in  Mr,  Ellet's  system  of  hydrodynamics,  which  the  public  are  left  to 
solve  for  themselves. 

The  system  of  dredging  which  attempts  to  remove  the  effects  only, 
while  the  cause  is  still  permitted  to  remain  in  full  activity,  is  radi- 
cally bad  ;  and,  if  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  j\fississippi,  however  profitable  it  may  be  to  those  who 
have  the  management  of  the  job,  will  prove  an  expensive  failure  to 
those  who  will  have  to  foot  the  bill.  No  system  of  improving  the 
na^^gable  capacity  of  the  channel  of  the  Mississippi  can  ever  be  of  the 
smallest  permanent  benefit,  which  does  not  begin  by  removing  the 
cause  from  which  arises  its  present  defects.  The  accumulation  of 
sedimentary  matter  is  occasioned   by  the  dissipation  of  the  water 
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througli  so  many  outlets,  and  over  the  banks,  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  which  have  been  a  decreased  velocity  in  that  portion  of 
water  still  left  in  the  main  channel.  Let  that  defect  be  removed  ; 
let  that  dissipation  be  prevented  ;  or,  in  other  words,  let  the  full  vol- 
ume of  water  be  guided  by  a  judicious  lateral  contraction,  so  that  a 
greater  useful  body  of  affluent  water  will  be  brought  to  act  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  Passes,  and  the  current  of  the  river  itself  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  power  that  will — and  let  me  add,  it  is  the  only 
power  that  ever  can — improve  the  navigable  capacity  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  permanently  maintain  that  improvement. 

The  dredging,  or  stirring  up  of  the  mud  of  the  bottom,  cannot 
have  the  effect  of  giving  a  greater  velocity  to  the  river,  or  assisting 
the  watei's  to  discharge  themselves  in  a  shorter  time.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  guiding  the  current  and  confining  the  waters  in  a  channel 
of  a  proper  breadth. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise,  that  a  report,  so 
full  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  so  directly  opposed  to 
every  principle  of  science,  and  to  all  the  teachings  of  professional 
experience,  should  have  found  a  place  among  the  published  docu- 
ments of  one  of  our  government  departments  at  Washington  ;  and 
that  it  should  be  so  far  sanctioned  by  the  Colonel  of  the  Topograph- 
ical Corps,  as  to  carry  with  it  his  recommendation  of  the  author  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  execution  of  the  plan  suggested  by  him, 
in  case  it  should  be  approved. 

Mobile,  October,  1851. 
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THE  PARISH  OF  BATON  ROUGE. 
(Concluded.) 

Life  Statistics. — I  am  not  aware  of  any  remarkable  cases  of  fecun- 
dity in  the  parish,  but  from  the  number  of  small  children  you  meet  with 
in  every  part  of  the  town,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  they  were  the 
principal  article  of  production.  A  year  or  two  since,  I  was  visiting  at  the 
house  of  a  physician  in  a  neighboring  parish.  One  day  while  there,  the 
Dr.  returned  from  a  visit  to  a  patient,  who  was  delivered  of  her 
seventeenth  child.  The  woman  appeared  unusually  delighted  at  the 
result :  the  cause  being  that  she  had  caught  up  with  her  sister,  who 
also  had  seventeen  children.  What  is  remarkable  about  this  case 
was,  that  the  thirty-four  children  were  all  by  the  same  father.  They 
lived  in  separate  houses  in  the  most  harmonious  manner  near  each 
other.     This  was  in  1849  ;  the  number  may  have  since  increased. 

There  are  several  instances  of  longevity.  Madame  Acosta,  born  at 
Truxillo,  emigrated  to  Louisiana  in  the  year  1765,  at  the  age  of  nine 
years,  and  is  now  ninety-five.  She  enjoys  excellent  health,  has  a 
mind  almost  unimpaired,  attends  church,  to  which  she  walks  a  dis- 
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tance  of  at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  residence  of  her  great  grand- 
child, Mrs.  Dufrocq,  the  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Baton  Rouge.  Ma- 
dame Arrayas  was  among  the  emigrants  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
who  settled  in  Galveztown  in  1774.  Her  age  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  upwards  of  ninety  ;  she  has  but  a  confused  re- 
collection of  early  events. 

The  parish  is  generally  considered  healthy.  The  most  common 
diseases  are  intermittent  fevers.  The  yellow  fever  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  town  at  various  periods.  The  greatest  mortality 
from  this  disease  occurred  in  1822.  During  that  season  there  were 
a  large  number  of  soldiers  and  strangers  unaccllmated,  added  to 
which  the  lawer  portion  of  the  tow^l  was  inundated,  and  both  citizens 
and  soldiers  had  greatly  exposed  themselves  in  working  at  the  cre- 
vasses on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Of  late  years,  diseases,  attended 
with  diarrhoea,  have  been  more  common,  but  this  has  been  the  case 
throughout  the  state. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  June,  1849,  to  June,  1850,  out  of  a 
population  of  11,979,  was  840.  Of  these,  among  the  white  popula- 
tion, 14  were  from  cholera,  23  from  other  diseases.  Total,  white  37. 
The  mortality  of  the  slave  population  was  from  cholera,  143,  other 
diseases  170.  Total  313.  Tlie  total  mortality  of  whites,  exclusive 
of  cholera,  0.62  per  cent.,  a  little  over  one  death  per  annum  out  of 
every  300  inhabitants.  ]3uring  the  time  of  my  residence  here,  I  have 
particularly  noticed  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  town,  and  have  found 
that  at  least  two-thirds  were  transient  persons,  who  came  to  the  place 
with  previous  symptoms  upon  them  of  the  disease  from  which  they 
died.  Quite  a  number  of  them  w^ere  persons  of  dissolute  and  intem- 
perate habits.  Sanatory  regulations  would  greatly  benefit  the  place. 
Public  baths  should  be  established.  The  town  council  have  now  un- 
der consideration,  the  establishment  of  a  registry  of  births,  deaths 
and  marriages. 

The  population  of  Baton  Rouge  in  1785  was 270 

"  Mauchac  "         " - "^ 

"  Galveztown  "         " ~'^~ 

"  Baton  Rouge       1788     "   fi82 

Mauchac  "         "   - 284 

"  Galveztown  "         "   256 

of  the  Parish  of  Baton  Rouge  ia  1S20  was.... 10,847 

1830     " 6,698 

1840     " 8.138 

1850     "   11,979 

Of  which  number  there  were  of  wLites 5.628 

"  slaves G-051 

"  '•  free  colored - "^'^ 

The  American  is  the  predominant  population  of  the  parish.  The 
Germans,  French,  Irish,  Spanish,  Italian,  English  and  Scotch  follow- 
next  in  order. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge  is  about  4,000.  in 
1847  it  was  2.523  ;  in  1840,  2,269.  Its  most  rapid  increase  has  been 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years.  When  it  was  taken  by  the  patriot 
forces  under  General  Thomas  in  1810,  it  did  not  contain  over  two  or 
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three  hundied  inhabitants.  Meteorological  tables  have  been  kept  at 
the  garrison  for  the  last  thirty  years,  but  they  have  been  unfortunate- 
ly lost.  The  cpantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  six  months  in  1846  was 
as  follows  : 

Id.  Hun.  In.  Huu.                                         Id.  Hun. 

Mar.,  1846....  12    -03  Jan.,  1850  .-..14  -59  Jan.,  1851....  0   -97 

April,  "     ....17    -02  Feb.,  "  ....   7  -45  Feb.,  "  ....5    '27 

May,    "     13    -02  Mar.,  «     5  13  Mar.,  "  1-54 

June,    "     16    -00  April,    "     9  -35  April,  "  2    -26 

July,    "     ....14    -90  May.  "     4  -19  May,  "  1    -42 

Aug.,   "     15    -90  June,  "     9  -01  June,  "  "97 

Total 88     85  Total 47     72  Total 12     43 

By  the  foregoing  you  will  observe,  that  the  present  season,  1851, 
is  the  dry  est  on  record.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  parish,  I  crossed  the  path  of  a  hurricane ;  but  do  not  know  in 
what  year  it  occurred.  We  have  had  some  severe  gales  that  blew 
down  houses  and  uprooted  trees  the  present  season.  Colonel  Clai- 
borne, in  his  notes  on  Louisiana,  mentions  the  singular  phenomenon  of 
snow  occurring  in  this  latitude,  in  the  early  part  of  September,  when 
Galvez  was  on  his  march  to  capture  the  fort  at  Baton  Rouge,  in  1779. 
During  the  past  winter  of  1851,  we  had  the  deepest  fall  of  snow 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Sleighs  were  passing 
through  the  streets,  and  the  snow  continued  on  the  ground  for  several 
days. 

Education  and  Eeligion. — The  first  house  for  public  worship  was  a 
Quaker  chapel,  built  by  Richard  Carpenter,  on  the  plantation  now 
owned  by  Colonel  P.  Hickey. 

In  1787,  four  Irish  priests,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  arrived  in  New-Orleans,  and  were  sent  to  West 
Florida.  One  of  them  was  stationed  at  this  place.  Father  Brady 
was  the  parish  curate  for  many  years  previous  to  the  possession  of 
the  Americans.  In  1810,  there  was  an  old  frame  building  used  by 
the  Catholic  congregation.  The  first  effort  to  establish  a  Protestant 
church,  was  made  in  1822,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Savage,  who  came  here  a 
Presbyterian  Missionary.  There  had  been  Methodist  circuit-riders 
before.  There  are  now  eight  churches  in  the  parish,  two  Catholic, 
two  Presbyterian,  two  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  one  common  to  all 
denominations.  There  is  also  a  large  congregation  of  the  church 
called  the  "  Christians,"  wlio  have  no  established  place  of  worship. 

Four  of  these  churches  are  situated  in  the  town  of  Baton  Rouge. 
The  Catholic  church  will  accommodate  four  hundred  persons,  and  pos- 
sesses property  to  the  value  of  $12,000  ;  the  Methodist  church,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  value  of  property,  $7,000  ;  Presbyterian, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  value  of  property,  $3,300.  The 
Episcopal  church  will  seat  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  value  of 
property,  'l!;2,500.  The  ministers  of  the  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  and 
Episcopalian  churches  have  stated  salaries,  the  proceeds  of  pew  rents. 
In  the  Methodist  church,  the  pews  are  free,  and  the  ministry  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  liberality  of  the  members  of  the  congregation. 
The  presiding  elder  of  the  district  resides  here,  and  receives  from 
Conference  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
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The  Baton  Rouge  College  was  established  about  the  year  1823, 
and  was  once  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  received  for  many  years 
an  annual  appropriation  from  the  state.  When  that  was  withdrawn, 
it  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  state  colleges,  and  was  totally  abandoned. 
The  buildings  are  now  used  by  the  Misses  Fords,  who  have  an  ex- 
cellent private  female  seminary  in  operation.  There  is  now  in  the 
town  an  institution  called  a  college,  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits, 
to  which  are  admitted  boys  of  all  ages.  The  Sisters  of  the  '•  Sacred 
Heart"  have  also  a  flourishing  school  for  young  ladies.  The  number 
of  public  schools  in  the  parish  is  twelve,  with  the  same  number  of 
teachers  :  the  number  of  children  who  attend  them,  five  hundred. 

The  expense  of  education  in  private  schools,  of  which  there  are 
three  in  the  town,  is  from  $2  to  $4  per  month,  depending  upon  the 
branches  taught.  There  are  four  cemeteries.  The  old  one,  on  the 
land  belonging  to  the  United  States,  is  no  longer  used.  I  have  seen 
no  tomb-stones  later  back  than  1812  and  1816.  The  Protestant 
cemetery  is  on  lands  of  the  United  States,  back  of  the  ordnance 
department.  A  great  number  lie  buried  there.  The  greater  part 
having  no  mark  upon  their  graves,  to  tell  who,  or  whence  they  were, 
or  when  they  returned  to  their  last  resting-place.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  late  Colonel  Smyth,  who  died  of  cholera  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  He  was  a  man  somewhat  distinguished  in  political  life  ; 
but  "  the  place  that  once  knew  him,  now  knows  him  no  more."  The 
Protestant  Cemetery  is  a  beautiful  location,  and  with  a  little  expense, 
might  be  made  equal  to  any  of  the  celebrated  cemeteries  at  the 
north,  in  appearance.  In  January,  1850,  a  fair  was  held  in  the  State 
House  for  the  purpose  of  fencing  the  ground.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  why  the  work  has  been  delayed. 

The  Indian  Mound,  used  as  a  cemetery  for  deceased  officers  and 
their  families,  is  a  lovely  and  attractive  spot,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken.  Tliere  have  been  some  thirty  or  forty  persons  buried 
there. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Mississippi  is  situated  the 
new  Catholic  Cemetery,  with  spacious  grounds;  but  little  attention 
has  as  yet  been  paid  to  ornamenting  the  place.  It  admits  of  great 
improvement,  and  might  be  made  an  "  intei-esting  promenade." 

Beneath  the  floor  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  the  vaults  of  A.  Grass 
and  his  wife,  who  donated  the  gi'ound  on  which  the  church  stands, 
with  the  request  that  his  remains  might  be  there  deposited.  The 
records  of  this  church  were  destroyed  by  fire  about  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

Manufactures. — There  is  a  cotton  and  woollen  factory  in  the 
penitentiary  at  this  place  ;  the  machinery  of  which  is  impelled  by  a 
steam  engine  of  110  horse-power.  The  labor  is  performed  by  con- 
victs, 210  of  whom  are  employed  in  this  department.  The  average 
number  of  yards  of  heavy  cotton  goods,  linseys,  &c.,  manufactured 
per  week,  is  18,000.  there  are  4,500  spindles,  and  60  lo^oms  in 
operation.  The  cotton  and  woollen  machinery  is  valued  at  ^60,000. 
140,000  capital  is  invested  in  machinery  for  making  bagging  and 
rope,  at  which  there  are  38  convicts  employed.     The  amount  manu- 
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factuied  per  week  is  2,6G0  yards  of  bagging,  and  3,000  pounds  of 
rope.  This  is  worked  by  horse  and  hand  power.  There  is  also  a 
foundry,  machine  shop,  and  a  shoemaker's  shop  for  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  shoes  ;  and  there  are  three  extensive  steam  saw  mills  in  the 
town  of  Baton  Rouge,  which  turn  out  about  15,000  feet  of  lumber 
per  day  in  total,  A  large  brick  yard,  worked  by  steam  machinery, 
which  manufactures  from  15,000  to  20,000  per  day. 

The  whole  number  of  convicts  now  in  the  penitentiary  is 
304.  There  are  but  240  cells;  and  this  house  of  industry  is 
at  present  rather  crowded.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  that 
when  an  epidemic  of  any  character — of  yellow  fever  or  cholera — 
has  prevailed  in  the  town,  its  effects  have  never  been  felt 
within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary.  So — to  what  can  this  be  attri- 
buted ?     Probably  to  cleanliness,  and  the  regular  mode  of  living. 

The  penitentiary  was  erected  here  in  1834,  and  since  that  period 
about  1,500  convicts  have  been  admitted.  Formerly  this  institution 
was  under  the  control  of  directors,  and  a  warden  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state.  For  the  last  four  or  iive  years  it  has  been 
leased  to  Messrs,  McHatton  &  Ward,  who  pay  to  the  state  an  annual 
sum  of  $4,000,  The  clerk  is  elected  by  a  board  of  directors,  and  the 
latter  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 

The  most  desirable  portion  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  United 
States  garrison  and  Ordnance  Department.  The  United  States  own 
213Y^Q°g-  acres  as  a  reservation. 

There  are  seven  brick  buildings  and  two  frame  in  the  garrison.  In 
the  arsenal  there  are  fifteen  buildings  of  brick,  and  two  of  frame. 
There  are  two  hundred  and  six  pieces  of  artillery  ;  31,543  stand  of 
small  arms  ;  101,502  shot  and  shells,  fixed  and  unfixed  ;  5,283,505 
cartridges  for  small  arms,  and  71,385  pounds  of  powder  on  hand  at 
the  arsenal. 

The  total  value  of  landfe,  buildings,  and  munitions  of  war,  at  the 
Baton  Rouge  Arsenal,  is  $1,152,854y§^.  Lt.  Col.  Webster,  of  the 
4th  artilleiy,  is  in  command  of  the  garrison  ;  having  under  him  Lt, 
Daniel  Nickel,  and  one  company  of  the  same  regiment.  Captain 
Whitely  is  in  command  of  the  arsenal.  The  garrison  is  intended  to 
accommodate  from  1,000  to  1,500  troops.  The  present  buildings 
were  commenced  in  1819,  and  finished  in  1823,  Dr,  B,  F.  Harney 
has  been  resident  surgeon  for  about  thirty  years.  Persons  visiting 
this  place  should  not  fail  to  see  the  garrison  and  arsenal. 

The  buildings  are  neat  and  elegant,  and  everything  about  the 
premises  is  kept  in  appropriate  style.  The  naval  depot,  or  yard,  at 
Memphis,  should  by  all  means  have  been  at  this  place.  There  is  a 
deep  bayou  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  U.  S.  grounds,  that  would  be 
far  preferable  to  the  miso-able  location  at  Memphis  ;  and  all  the  ne- 
cessary materials  would  have  been  equally  as  near. 

Banks,  &c. — By  the  act  incorpo)ating  the  Bank  of  Louisiana, 
passed  in  1824,  a  branch  was  established  at  Baton  Rouge,  for  the 
parishes  of  East  and  West  Baton  Rouge,  Washington,  St.  Helena, 
and  St.  Tammany,  with  a  capital  of  200.000  dollars.     This  branch 
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has  long  since  ceased  its  operations.  Branches  of  the  Atchafelaya, 
State  and  City  Banks,  have  experienced  the  same  fate.  A  branch  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Louisiana  was  established  here  in  1850,  in  which 
the  State  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  keep  his  deposits.  Its  capital 
is  $100,000.  J.  B.  Kleiupeter  is  the  president,  and  Wm.  S.  Pike, 
cashier. 

A  charter  was  granted  for  a  rail-road,  from  Baton  Rouge  to  Clinton, 
in  1832.  A  survey  of  the  road  was  made,  the  track  cleared  the 
whole  distance,  and  about  two-thirds  of  it  graded ;  the  rails  were 
never  laid,  and  it  is  now  used  as  a  public  road.  It  is  now  in  contem- 
plation to  build  this  road,  and  continue  it  to  Liberty,  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi.  I.t  could  be  done  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  There 
is  internal  navigation  on  the  Amite^  to  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
miles,  for  small  vessels  and  steam-boats.  The  Manchac  is  also  navi- 
gable for  some  distance.  There  are  no  learned  or  scientific  societies 
in  the  parish,  if  we  except  the  Agricultural  Association,  which  has 
ceased  operation  for  some  time  past.  There  are  funds  belonging  to 
it  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  it  ought  to  be  revived. 
There  are  two  branches  or  agencies  for  insm-ance  offices  in  the  place. 
The  number  of  paupers  in  the  parish,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
census  of  1850,  was  20:  19  were  natives,  and  1  foreigner.  Tliey 
were  supported  by  the  parish.  It  is  in  contemj)lation  to  build  an 
alms-house  for  their  reception. 

Baton  Rouge  has,  probably,  a  larger  number  of  charitable  associa- 
tions than  any  other  town  in  the  state,  according  to  its  size  and  popu- 
lation. The  masons  have  a  large  hall,  and  number  about  sixty  mem- 
bers. The  Odd  Fellows  and  Sons  of  Temperance  meet  in  the  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall  weekly ;  the  former  on  Thursday,  and  the  latter  on 
Monday  night — they  each  number  from  sixty  to  seventy  members. 
There  is  also  a  German  benevolent  association,  numbering  about  sixty 
members. 

There  are  three  divisions  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  in  the  parish, 
Capitol  Division,  Plain's  Division,  and  Salem  Division,  numbering 
in  all  not  far  from  250  members.  There  is  also  a  female  orphan 
asylum,  under  the  control  of  the  ladies  of  the  place.  About  fifteen 
orphan  children  are  under  the  care  of  a  kind  matron,  ]Mrs.  Burgess. 
An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature  to  this  excellent  insti- 
tution at  the  last  session.  The  ladies  purchased  a  place,  and  intend 
soon  to  erect  a  suitable  building  for  their  accommodation. 

LiTERART  Productions,  &c. — The  only  works  of  a  literary  charac- 
ter emanating  from  this  neighborhood,  are  those  of  J.  B.  Thorp : — 
"  Campaigns  of  the  Mexican  War ;"  "  Tom  Owen,  the  Bee  Hunter  ;" 
and  a  number  of  fugitive  pieces,  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers, 
which  have  obtained  some  celebrity  in  the  literary  world. 

Manuscripts  are  numerous.  I  have  before  alluded  to  them— 
twenty  volumes  in  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  in  the  Recorders 
Office  ;  those  iu  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Hiekey,  Skipwith,  and 
Grandpre  ;  rare  old  books  in  the  State  Library,  pertaining  to  the 
history  of  Louisiana.  An  old  English  map,  made  for  Governor 
Chester,  under  the  English  regime,  in  1774.  containing  all  the  grants 
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of  land  made  under  the  British  government,  with  the  names  of  the 
grantees,  alphabetically  arranged,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Messrs. 
Wallers,  civil  engineers.  These  would  form  an  interesting  collection 
for  an  historical  society,  and  should  be  obtained,  before  they  are  for 
ever  lost  in  oblivion. 

The  foregoing  answers  to  your  series  of  questions  are  necessarily 
imperfect.  As  regards  the  population  of  the  parish  at  different 
periods,  there  appears  a  discrepancy,  which  I  am  unable  to  account 
for.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  census  of  1820,  which  exhi- 
bits a  larger  population  than  at  any  subsequent  period  up  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1850.  In  that  year  there  was  a  large  floating  population,  and 
an  unusual  number  of  U.  S.  tioops  stationed  here.  Several  hundred 
Spanish  loyalists,  driven  out  of  Mexico  by  the  patriots,  had  taken 
refuge  at  this  place.  Another  cause  is  the  careless  manner  in  which 
the  census  is  generally  taken  in  this  state. 

The  municipal  election  of  1822  exhibits  a  large  population  in  the 
town,  the  highest  candidate  having  received  243  votes,  at  a  time 
when  suffrage  was  limited  to  tax-payers  and  property -holders,  which 
is  but  one  hundred  votes  less  than  at  the  late  election,  under  the  sys- 
teiB  of  universal  suflVage. 

In  1822  Baton  Rouge  contained  : 


2.59  White  ^"aInilies. 
14  Black 

178  Private  Houses. 
10  New  Buildiugs, 
1  Theatre. 
1  Bank. 

1  Catholic  Church. 
1  Jail. 
1  Court  House. 

1  Post-Office. 

2  Printing  offices. 

2  Lodges  of  Free  Masons. 
5  Hotels. 


1  Academy  and  2  Schools. 

1  Tanner  and  Currier's  yard. 

2  Cabinet  Makers'  Shops. 

2  Saddler's  " 
45  Stores  and  Groceries. 

7  Tailoi's'  Shops. 

3  Shoemakers'  Shops. 
2  Barbers'  " 

2  Bakers'  " 

1  Tinner's  " 

2  Watchmnkers  and  Silversmiths. 

1  Shoe  and  Hat  Store. 

2  Blacksmith  Sliops. 


The  election  of  1822,  in  New-Orleans,  was  warmly  contested 
between  what  was  denominated  the  French  and  American  parties. 
The  former  were  triumphant,  and  elected  Moreau  Lislet  Senator, 
and  Messrs.  John  li.  Grymes,  P.  E.  Fancher,  F.  Grima,  E.  Mazureau, 
A.  Devazac,  and  C.  Maurian.  The  Louisiana  Advertiser,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  election,  in  one  of  its  numbers,  directly  after  the 
result  was  known,  speaks  in  this  wise  :  "The  result  of  the  election  in 
this  city  has  excited  much  interest.  The  excitement  promises  to  be 
neither  limited  nor  short-lived  ;  and  judging  from  present  appearances, 
we  look  forward  to  divisions  and  dissensions  in  society  of  the  most 
painful  character." 

One  of  the  divisions,  of  an  exciting  and  painful  character,  as  pre- 
dicted, was  brought  about  by  a  resolution  introduced  by  Moreau  Lislet, 
to  dejjrive  the  Florida  members  of  their  seats  in  the  Senate.  The 
preamltlo  and  resolution  is  as  follows  :  "  Whereas  it  is  provided  by 
the  10th  article,  2d  section  of  our  constitution,  that  the  state  shall  be 
divided  into  fourteen   sectional  districts,  which  shall  forever  remain 
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indivisible,  and  each  of  them  elect  one  senator :  and  whereas  that 
number  of  the  said  senatorial  districts  could  not  be  diminished  or 
enervated,  except  by  amending  our  said  constitution,  which  could  be 
done  by  a  convention  only  : 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act,  entitled  "An 
Act  for  apportioning  the  representation  of  that  part  of  Florida  annexed 
to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  for  other  pvirposes,"'  as  goes  to  es- 
tablish three  new  senatorial  districts,   and  to  give  to  that  part  of 
Florida  the  right  of  electing,  and  sending  to  our  general  assembly 
three  senators,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  senators,  a  direct  violation  of 
our  said  constitution ;  and  that  the  three  persons  holding  at  present 
their  seats  in  the  Senate,  as  senators  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act,  have 
been  unconstitutionally  elected,  and  can  no  longer  retain  their  seats." 
As  may  be  supposed,  a  violent  debate  arose  upon  this  resolution, 
which  came  near  producing  serious  consequences.     General  Thomas, 
the  senator  from  Baton  Rouge,  protested  against  its  immediate  con- 
sideration, but  the  Senate  persisted ;  and  the  ayes  and  nays  being 
called  for,  Messrs.  Beauvais,   Bouligny,  Declouet,  Ducros,  Flanjac, 
Moreau  Lislet  and  Ferret,  voted  in  the  affirmative ;   and   Messrs. 
Thibodeaux,  Bossier,  Cabine,  Hebert,  J.  A.  Smith,  J.  D.  Smith,  and 
Thomas,  voted  in  the  negative.     So  the  Senate  was  equally  divided, 
and  the  resolution  fliiled.     But  it  was  contended  by  gentlemen  in  the 
affirmative,  that  Mr.  Thibodeaux,  the  president  of  the  Senate,  who  had 
voted  in  the  negative,  was  not  entitled  to  a  vote  except  on  a  tie ;  a 
motion  for  reconsideration  was  then  made  and  carried.     On  the  23d 
of  January,  1823,  Major  Clark,  of  St.  Tammany,  moved  that  the  re- 
solution ol  Lislet  be  expunged  from  the  journals,  which,  after  a  heated 
debate,  finally  prevailed.      "In  the  progress  of  this  debate.  General 
Thomas  did  ample  justice  to  his  cause,  his  constituents,  and  himself" 
Larry  Moore,  a  representative  from  Livingston  parish,  of  whom 
many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
debate.    He  was  a  rough,  plain-spoken  and  unlettered  man,  but  open- 
hearted,  brave,  and  generous.     In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Euffignac, 
formerly  mayor  of  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  made  a  violent  speech 
in  French,  characterized  by  all  the  grimaces,  contortions,  and  genu- 
fluxions  of  French  oratory.     After  he  had  concluded,  Larry  arose  ; 
and  although  he  had  not  comprehended  a  single  word  of  what  had 
been  uttered,  addressed  the  speaker  nearly  as  follows  : — (I  will  pre- 
mise  by    stating   that  Ruffignac   had  a   large   red  proboscis,  over 
which   were   interspersed   blue   veins  of  uncommon   size.)      "Mr. 
Speakei',"  said  Larry,  "  I  plainly  see  this  affiiir  has  got  to  come  to  a 
gineral  fight;  and  when  it  does  come  to  that,  I  shall  pick  out  the  fel- 
low that's  jist  set  down  there,  with  the  calico  nose,  (pointing  at  Ruf- 
fignac,) for  my  man,  and  I  intend  to  give  him  particular  h — 1."  Then 
addressing  the  clerk,  the  late  Judge  Cannonge,  "  And  Ish:  Clerk,  I 
want  you  to  tell  him  that,  in  his  o^\^l  d — d  lingo  !"     The  clerk,  who 
was  a  very  polite  gentleman,  of  mild  manners  and  conciliatory  dis- 
position, observed  in  his  interpretation,  that  "  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  said  he  exceedingly  regretted  to  see  so  much  hostile  feeling 
evinced  among  members  of  the  same  great  political  family,  and  much 
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feared  that  serious  results  might  ensue,  which  would  be  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  state,  and  hoped  that  a 
better  feelinjj  might  be  entertained  among  the  members."  * 
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RESOURCES,     INDUSTRY    AND     IMPROVEMENTS    OF     VIRGINIA HER     CON- 
TEST   FOR    THE  TRADE    OF  THE    WEST,  AND  PROPOSED  FOREIGN  TRADE.f 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  to  the  convention  the  most 
efficient  means  of  achieving  its  important  objects,  have  performed 
that  duty,  so  for  as  the  materials  existed  for  a  proper  statistical  ex- 
position of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  facilities 
completed,  or  in  progress,  for  its  transportation  to  the  exporting 
cities  of  the  state. 

The  commercial  prosperity  of  Virginia  is  based  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Chesapeake  ports  ;  and  no  project  for  acquiring  the 
materials  or  the  means  of  exportation,  can  be  successful,  which  does 
not  contemplate  their  employment. 

The  country  tributary  to  the  Chesapeake,  possesses  advantages  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  on  the  Atlantic.  Nature  has  been  so 
bounteous,  that  the  difficulty  has  been,  not  so  much  to  discover  a 
good  site  for  a  city,  but  to  discriminate  between  the  numerous  ex- 
cellent locations  presented.  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Fre- 
dericksburg, and  Alexandria,  have  all  been  established  to  receive  and 
conduct  the  trade  of  Virginia. 

From  the  individuality  of  these  local  interests,  it  has  been  hereto- 
fore impossible  to  adopt  any  system  of  improvement  calculated  to 
promote  the  exclusive  advantage  of  any  one  of  the  cities  referred  to. 
Apprehensive  that  the  limited  trade  legitimate  to  each  might  be  di- 
verted to  some  rival,  impediments  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 


*  The  question  was  finally  amicably  settled,  and  some  poet,  whose  name  is  lost  to  pos- 
terity, celebrated  the  same  in  a  poem  ot"  forty-six  verses,  under  the  title  of ''The  Florida 
(Question."     W^e  give  a  few  of  these  verses  as  a  specimen: — 

Grave  Lislet  then,  with  spectacles. 

Most  like  a  lawyer  sage, 
March'd  foremost  of  his  company, 

The  wordy  war  to  wage. 

"  Show  me,"  said  he,  "whose  men  you  be. 

That  stand  so  boldly  there  : 
You  fellows — you,  from  Florida, 

By  God,  you've  no  right  here." 

The  man  that  first  did  answer  make, 

The  noble  Clark,  was  he. 
Who  said,  "  We  list  not  to  declare, 

Nor  show  whose  men  we  be." 

t  This  address  was  prepared  and  presented  by  Wm.  M.  Burwell,  of  Bedford.  It  is  an 
able,  instructive  and  luminous  paper,  deserving  of  wide  and  general  study. — Editor. 
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great  lines  of  communication  with  the  interior  of  our  own  and  other 
states,  calculated,  perhaps,  to  vary  the  local  direction  of  some  par- 
ticular trade,  but  destined,  in  the  end,  to  compensate  each  of  these 
cities,  by  its  dividend  of  a  trade  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  and 
value,  any  particular  loss.  The  evils  of  rivalry  will,  however,  be  no 
longer  felt,  each  of  these  cities  having  received  a  line  of  internal 
communication,  many  of  which  are  now  converging  to  a  common 
point  of  union  ;  interests  heretofore  supposed  antagonistic,  are  now 
harmonized  in  the  completion  of  a  plan  common  to  them  all,  and 
weapons  brightened  by  the  conflict  of  a  generous  rivalry,  are  now 
wielded  in  the  achievement  of  a  common  triumph.  It  is  thus  that 
the  construction  of  the  South  Side  Rail-road,  and  of  the  James 
River  Canal,  make  the  prosecution  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
Rail-road  alike  important  to  Lynchburg — to  whose  public  spirit  is  so 
largely  due  the  conception  and  execution  of  that  great  project — to 
Richmond,  and  to  Petersburg.  The  extension  of  the  great  central 
rail-road  to  the  Ohio,  no  longer  a  subject  of  exclusive  interest  to 
Richmond,  appeals  to  the  support  of  Alexandria.  The  completion 
of  the  Dock  connections  will  connect  Norfolk  with  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  Canal,  and  interest  that  city  in  its  extension  to  the 
Ohio.  The  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail-road  is  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  work  from  which  Petersburgh  and  Richmond  may  derive 
common  benefits. 

Convinced,  therefore,  that  their  interest  and  duty  alike  demand  a 
cordial  alliance,  the  cities  of  Virginia  will  hereafter  bestow  upon 
the  extension  of  the  great  lines  of  improvement  here  indicated,  their 
earnest  and  combined  co-operation. 

Since,  however,  the  partial  completion  of  these  great  improvements 
have  already  bestowed  upon  the  cities  of  Virginia  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  trade,  it  becomes  necessary  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  a  commercial  marine,  of  sail-ships  and  steamers,  to  convey  abroad 
our  own  trade,  and  exchange  for  it  the  productions  of  other  nations. 
The  export  and  import  trade  of  Virginia  is  now  taxed  with  transport 
coast-wise,  for  exportation  from  northern  cities;  it  is  burthened  with 
the  charges  of  northern  merchants  ;  whilst  the  whole  commercial  pro- 
fits resulting  from  freights,  exchanges,  as  well  as  from  the  importation 
and  supply  of  the  goods  received  on  exchange,  result  exclusively 
to  northern  capital  and  to  northern  enterprise. 

We  state  this  fact  in  no  spirit  of  sectional  prejudice,  but  as  a  con- 
sequence of  our  own  supineness.  We  think  it  time  that  a  trade  so 
circuitous,  and  a  tribute  so  unworthy,  should  cease.  We  should  now 
export  from,  and  import  into,  the  Chesapeake  cities  of  Virginia,  by 
vessels  owned  and  manned  by  Southern  men.  No  state  can  expect 
to  preserve  its  prosperity,  which  does  not  provide  for  its  citizens  the 
varied  pursuits  in  which  industry  and  enterprise  shall  receive  an  ade- 
quate reward. 

In  estimating  the  present  value  of  the  Chesapeake  trade,  so  far  as 
material  are  at  hand  for  a  correct  estimate,  we  will  find  that  the 
James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  its  principal  tributary,  contributed 
during  the  last  year  $6,123,805  49,  the  products  of  the  interior ; 
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whilst  it  carried  into  the  interior,  merchandise  and  other  articles, 
valued  at  $7,727,224  29  * 

The  business  of  the  central  rail-road  has  doubled  within  the  past 
year ;  its  downward  tonnage  amounting  to  25,000  tons,  and  its  up- 
ward transportation  is  perhaps  one-half  that  amount.  The  Richmond 
and  Danville,  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  and  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg  rail-roads,  contribute  considerable  additions  to  the 
aggregate  of  trade  upon  the  James  River. 

Amongst  other  important  items  of  an  export  trade,  we  may  men- 
tion that  the  total  inspections  of  Virginia  tobacco  amount  to  50,000 
hogsheads,  of  which  the  larger  portion  is  shipped  to  Europe  ;  whilst 
the  remainder,  with  a  large  amount  not  inspected,  is  manufactured 
in  the  interior  for  consumption  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  flouring  mills  in  Richmond  manufactured  last  year  1,173,100 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  are  expected  this  year  to  manufacture  1,587,- 
100  bushels.  This  flour  is  shijiped  to  Rio,  through  northern  houses, 
in  vessels  whose  return  cargoes  consist  chiefly  of  coffee.  This  coffee 
is,  in  turn,  sent  back  in  northern  vessels  to  Virginia,  for  consumption 
— the  freights,  commissions,  and  commercial  profits  of  both  the  ex- 
port and  import  trade,  being  a  direct  loss  to  the  state  of  Virginia,  to 
which  this  trade  rightfully  belonged. 

During  the  present  year,  however,  some  of  the  most  enterprising 
merchants  of  Richmond  have  shipped  nine  cargoes  of  flour,  directly 
to  Rio,  the  vessels  to  return  to  this  port  with  hides,  coffee,  and  other 
products  of  South  America.  We  are  moreover  informed  that  a 
larger  amount  of  goods  will  be  imported  this  year  to  Richmond  than 
has  been  imported  in  any  one  year  for  a  series  of  years  ;  and  that 
the  direct  import  would  have  been  far  larger  but  for  the  want  of  ships 
in  this  trade,  which  compelled  our  merchants  to  ship  through  northern 
ports. 

During  the  year  ending  July  1st,  1851,  the  foreign  trade  of  James 
River  gave  employment  to  a  number  of  foreign  and  American  vessels. 
From  a  statement  furnished  from  the  Custom  House,  in  Richmond, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  direct  foreign  trade 
betvfcen  Europe  and  the  waters  of  the  James  River  amounts  to  nearly 
30,000  tons.  This  amount  is  itself  amply  sufficient  to  give  employ- 
ment to  two  steamers  of  1,500  tons  burthen. 

If  it  were  in  our  power  to  present  the  commercial  statistics  of  the 
cities  of  Norfolk,  derived  from  the  Roanoke  River,  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  and  other  sources ;  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  Alexandria, 
derived  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  from  the  country 
adjacent  to  her  ;  of  Petersburg  and  Fredericksburg ;  we  do  not  doubt 
but  that  an  amount  of  Chesapeake  trade  could  be  demonstrated  ade- 
quate to  sustain  at  once,  by  the  energetic  and  united  patronage  of  our 
merchants,  a  direct  trade  with  Europe  and  South  America.  The 
materials  for  this  trade  already  exists.  Any  doubt,  however,  which 
may  be  entertained  of  the  present  amount  of  Virginia  commerce  be- 
comes unimportant,  in  view  of  the  immense  accessions  to  follow  the 

*  An.  Rep.  of  J.  R.  and  K.  Co.,  Nov:,  1850; 
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completion  of  the  improvements  referred  to.  Whilst  we  pause  to 
make  the  figures,  the  fact  is  upon  us,  A  succinct  statement  of  the 
works  of  artificial  improvement,  now  in  progress  and  actually  com- 
pleted, will  serve  to  embody  the  facilities  upon  which  we  may  rely, 
and  to  develope  the  capacity  of  transportation  upon  which  theVuture 
trade  of  Virginia  must  principally  depend.  We  think,  therefore,  it 
sufficiently  appears  that,  looking  alone  at  the  present  trade  of  our 
cities,  we  have  ample  encouragement  to  commence  at  once  upon  this 
undertaking,  with  the  fair  prospects  of  trade  enough  to  ensure  hand- 
some profits  to  capitalists  who  may  embark  therein. 

But  when  we  glance  upon  the  future  trade  which  these  cities  must 
enjoy,  we  are  still  more  encouraged.  We  will  first  inquire  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  miles  of  rail-roads  and  canals  now  constructed. 
Your  committee  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  very  valua- 
ble statistics  by  the  second  auditor  : — 

Statement  of  the  Rail-<-oads  in  Virginia  completed  and  in  progress. 

Length.  Completed. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road 2.5 1 90 

Richmond  and  Danville  Rail-road 147 35 

Richmond  and  Petei  sburg  Rail-road 22 22 

Clover  Hill  Rail-road 15 15 

South  side      do         122 10 

Manassa  Gag  do         60 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke  Rail-road 60 60 

Seaboard  and  do  do       77 77 

Appomattox  Rail-road 9 9 

Winchester  and  Potomac  Rail-road 32 32 

Virginia  Central  Rail-road,  includingthe  Blue  Ridge 

Rail-road 138 93 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail-road 203 1 0 

Orange  and  Alexandria  Rail-road,  including  branch 

to  Warrenton,  ten  miles 100. 10 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Rail-road  76 70 

Greensville  and  Roanoke  Rail-road 21 21 

Northwestern  Kail-road 120 


Miles 1,455 565 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 185 185 

James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal 200 

Dismal  Swamp  Canal 23 

Fred's  Valley  Plank  Road 40 1 

Staunton  to  James  River 40 

Boydton  to  Petersburg 75 

Junction  Valley 65 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  now  completed  in  Virginia  565  miles 
of  rail-road,  and  418  miles  of  canals  ;  and  that  there  are  now  in  the 
course  of  construction  890  miles  of  rail-road,  and  220  miles  of  plank 
roads.  We  have,  then,  the  gratifying  result,  that  there  are  nearly 
2,000  miles  of  rail-roads  and  canals  constructed,  or  in  progress  of 
construction,  in  our  state.  Tlie  appropriations  for  these  works  are 
already  made,  and  the  money  has  been  almost  entirely  raised  at 
home,  without  the  necessity  of  incurring  a  foreign  debt.  The  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  make  her  improvements,  has  incurred  a  debt  of 
near  $40,000,000,  to  pay  the  interest  on  which  requires  a  semi-annual 

3  VOL.  II. 
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export  of  over  a  million  of  dollars,  to  be  paid  the  foreign  bond-holders. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  state  debt  is  comparatively  small,  and  owned 
chiefly  at  home  by  our  citizens. 

But  this  view  becomes  still  more  encouraging,  when  we  recollect 
that  these  improvements  will  be  finished  at  the  farthest  within  the 
next  four  years.  As  each  mile  is  finished,  an  increase  will  be  given 
to  the  trade  of  our  cities;  and  when  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road, the  Richmond  and  Danville  Rail-road,  and  the  Seaboard  and 
Roanoke  Rail-road  are  finished,  they  will  be  at  once  connected  with 
a  net-work  of  rail-roads  through  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  on  the  one  hand,  and  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  on  the  other.  It  is  certainly  a  source  of 
pride  to  know  that  we  have  quietly  effected  so  much.  Speculation 
would  be  at  fault  in  estimating  the  trade  that  must  follow  the  com- 
pletion of  these  works.  The  rapid  increase  of  our  cities  will  be  one 
certain  effect,  while  the  appreciation  of  real  estate,  and  the  profits  of 
every  industrial  pursuit,  will  be  increased.  At  the  same  time  the 
heart  of  the  patriot  will  rejoice  that  this  acquisition  of  strength, 
wealth,  population  and  power  must  result  in  restoring  the  South  to 
her  former  position  in  the  Union,  and  may  render  that  Union,  as  be- 
queathed us  by  our  forefathers,  more  stable  and  firm — its  obliga- 
tions everywhere  observed,  and  everywhere  sustained  and  beloved 
for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  its  citizens. 

Georgia  has  now  1,000  miles  of  rail-road — South  Carolina  is  ex- 
tending her  iron  arms  in  every  direction,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
every  part  of  the  state  will  be  provided  with  rail-road  facilities. 
North  Carolina  has  giant  schemes  on  foot,  which  she  is  prosecuting 
with  a  giant's  strength.  Tennessee  will  soon  extend  the  Virginia 
rail-road,  and*  the  rail-road  extending  from  Charleston  and  Savannah 
to  Chattanooga,  to  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi.  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  are  seeking  connections  with  these  roads,  and 
soon  we  shall  see  the  South  more  highly  improved  by  rail-road  fa- 
cilities than  the  North,  owing  to  the  level  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  cheapness  of  labor  and  materials  in  the  South.  Charleston  alone 
is  moving  with  far-seeing  sagacity  for  this  increased  trade.  We  feel 
pride  and  pleasure  in  her  means,  and  we  heartily  hope  she  may  pros- 
per in  her  former  enterprise  to  establish  direct  trade  by  means  of 
ships  and  steamers  owned  by  Southerners.  We  believe  there  is  space 
enough,  and  a  back  country  sufficiently  ample,  if  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves, to  secure  the  prosperity  of  all  our  southern  towns ;  and  their 
prosperity,  so  far  from  causing  us  to  fall,  will  but  add  to  our  own 
prosperity.  But  how  can  the  people  of  Virginia  hope  to  contend 
with  Charleston  in  the  generous  competition  for  this  trade,  unless 
equal  facilities  are  provided  in  our  harbors  for  shipping  directly  to 
Europe  1  If  we  pause  in  the  contest,  the  trade  will  have  been  fixed 
in  the  direction  of  Charleston,  and  we  may  strive  in  vain  to  regain 
what  is  strictly  our  own. 

Ti)  illustrate  the  advantages  to  be  anticipated,  we  may  refer  to  the 
enlightened  and  enterprising  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The 
large  expenditures  made  for  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  and  the 
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results  of  that  sy stein,  has  there  vindicated  the  wisdom  which  dic- 
tated it. 

In  that  state  the  length  of  rail-roads  in  1840  was  433  miles — it  is 
now  1,038.  The  value  of  property  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
state  has  increased  from  $299,878,329  in  1840,  to  $590,531,881  in 
1850 — an  increase  in  the  value  of  property  during  ten  years  of  $290,- 
653,552,  or  about  one  hundred  per  cent. 

In  Boston,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  whole  system  of  Massachu- 
setts rail-roads,  the  following  result  is  obtained  : 

Population.  Wealth. 

1840 171,992 $120,114,574 

1850 -. 269,874 2G(J,646,844 

Showing  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  population,  and  140  in 
wealth. 

Looking  at  the  commercial  returns   from  our  own  ports,  the  sea- 
ports of  Virginia  do  not  appear  to  have  increased  with  that  rapidity 
which  the  general  prosperity  of  the  state  would  indicate :  indeed,  our 
direct  imports  appear  to  have  diminished.     These  unfavorable  indi- 
cations are.  however,  contradicted  by  the  positive  gain  in  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate,  and  by  the  increased  value  of  subjects  of  taxa- 
tion within  the  state.     The  stagnation  of  our  commerce  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  physical  obstacles  which  separate  the  productive  interior  ■ 
from  our  seaboard,  whilst  the  enterprise  of  other  states  and  cities  has 
actually  constructed   improvements  for  the  mere  factorage  of  our 
produce,  which  we  would  not  undertake  for  the  positive  increase  of 
the  fee  simple  value  of  the  property,  and  the  exclusive  commerce  of 
its  enhanced  products. 

It  is  thus  that  towns  in  Western  Virginia  have  sprung  up,  manu- 
factures have  been  established,  minerals  have  been  made  available, 
agricultural  produce  has  been  created,  all  of  which  seeks  a  market  in 
the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  New-Orleans,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore ; 
whilst  even  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  has  participated  in  those  produc- 
tions of  Virginia,  which  could  not  have  paid  the  cost  of  exportation 
eastward  to  the  Chesapeake  cities  of  Virginia.  The  cities  enumera- 
ted have  supplied  the  Valley  and  Western  Virginia  with  merchandise 
in  exchange  for  its  productions.  The  commerce  of  Virginia,  like 
some  fountains  choked  up  and  neglected,  cheers  with  its  scattered 
streamlet  every  region  except  that  to  which  its  free  and  fertilizing 
current  would  naturally  and  gladly  have  directed  itself. 

We  cannot  make  this  valuable,  though  dispersed  trade,  the  subject 
of  exact  estimate.  It  is  reflected  in  the  increased  population  and 
taxable  resources  of  the  state,  so  lately  the  subject  of  elaborate  expo- 
sition in  the  constitutional  convention. 

We  select,  however,  for  illustration  of  its  value,  and  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  impede  its  ex])ortation,  the  trade  on  the  Monongalia. 
This  river  has  been  improved  by  lock  and  dam,  so  that  steamers  can 
ascend  probably  within  the  limits  of  Virginia.  Its  trade  will  com- 
pare favorably  \vith  that  of  many  rivers  in  Eastern  Virginia;  yet  the 
natural  line  of  exportation  of  its' products,  is  by  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
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sijjpi  rivers,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the 
markets  of  the  East,  or  to  Eurojie.  The  aggregate  line  of  water 
transportation  from  Clarksburg,  in  Harrison  county,  to  New- York,  is 
not  less  than  4,000  miles.  The  time  employed  is  not  less  than 
ninety  days ;  yet  the  direct  line  of  transit  to  the  Chesapeake, 
would  not  exceed  400  miles,  whilst  the  time  in  reaching  market 
might  be  reduced  to  a  few  days.  Baltimore  is  providing  a  means 
of  direct  transit  to  accommodate  this  region  of  country,  much  of  which 
has  heretofore  traded  with  Philadelphia ;  but  after  Baltimore  shall 
have  loaded  her  vessels  with  this  product  of  Virginia,  and  supplied  in 
return  the  merchandise  for  its  consumption,  she  will  be  compelled  to 
send  it  within  the  territory  of  Virginia  for  exportation  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Chesapeake. 

A  similar  difference  between  the  natural  and  artificial  communica- 
tion of  that  part  of  Western  Virginia  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  of  the  valley  of  the  Kanawha  with  the  Atlantic  cities,  will  be 
found  to  exist,  whilst  a  small  portion  of  southwestern  Virginia  sends 
produce  to  Alabama  and  Georgia,  purchases  groceries  in  New-Or- 
leans, and  imports  its  merchandise  through  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. Let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  is  a  trade  to  be  developed. 
The  land  is  not  a  wilderness,  requiring  the  life  and  labor  of  genera- 
tions to  reduce  it  to  efficient  production.  The  trade  already  exists. 
It  has  grown  up  under  obstacles.  It  has  been  driven  from  its  natural 
outlets,  to  enrich  a  distant  and  foreign  interest  in  other  states.  But 
the  fact  of  its  development  under  such  disadvantages,  proves  that  it 
may  readily  be  secured,  whilst  the  anxious  interest  of  the  whole 
West  proves  the  alacrity  with  which  it  would  co-operate  in  the  re- 
generation of  the  commercial  interest  of  the  Virginia  cities. 

There  may  be  persons,  however,  incredulous  that  the  trade  of  Vir- 
ginia, now  exported  from  northern,  western  and  southern  cities,  can 
be  directed  to  the  ports  of  the  Chesapeake.  It  will  not  be  doubted 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  products  of  the  valley  and  Western 
Virginia  are  destined  for  consumption  in  the  northern  states,  or  in 
Europe.  These  products  would  adopt  the  most  direct  line  of  transit 
between  production  and  consumption,  but  for  the  natural  obstacles 
which  intervene  and  condemn  them  to  the  tedious,  tortuous  and  peril- 
ous navigation  of  the  rivers  and  coast.  The  direct  line  of  transit 
would  pass  through  the  Chesapeake  ports  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

So  long  as  the  route  of  the  water-borne  produce  of  Western  Virgi- 
nia was  cheaper  than  any  artificial  line  of  direct  transit,  any  attempt 
to  divert  that  trade  might  have  been  hopeless.  The  opinion  that  no 
rail-road  could  succeed,  unless  it  connected  populous  points,  by  a 
short  line,  has  been  reversed  by  experience.  Considering  the  rail- 
road and  locomotive  almost  as  a  revelation  for  the  South,  m'c  may  be 
pardoned  for  referring  to  the  causes  which  are  now  producing  through 
their  agency,  such  important  social,  commercial,  and  political  results. 
Time  has  become  an  essential  element  in  the  value  of  merchandise 
and  staple  productions.  No  producing  region,  and  no  mercantile 
community,  can  adopt  a  slow  and  circuitous  delivery  in  competition 
with  others  producing  or  vending  the  same  articles  with  greater  faci- 
lities of  transportation  than  themselves.     Travel  and  postal  comniu- 
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nication  now  tolerate  no  delay  or  impediment.  It  is  impossible  to 
present  any  formula  to  show  how  far  shortening  the  time  of  transit 
is  equivalent  to  a  positive  reduction  of  freight.  The  telegraphic  and 
express  lines,  every  where  well  sustained,  prove  the  estimated  value 
of  time  to  be  vei-y  great ;  though  it  varies,  of  course,  with  the  fear  of 
competition,  with  the  value  of  the  commercial  subjects,  and  with  the 
relative  importance  of  individual  transactions.  But  we  see  from  the 
opening  of  the  artificial  lines  of  Boston,  New- York  and  Philadelphia, 
that  the  commercial  patronage  of  the  interior  is  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  most  rapid  and  direct  lines  of  outlet  and  intercommuni- 
cation. It  is  thus  that  the  great  cities  of  the  North  have  severally 
penetrated  the' interior  with  artificial  lines,  until  they  have  taken  from 
the  open  and  untaxed  current  of  the  Mississippi  the  commerce  pro- 
duced upon  its  borders.  These  great  artificial  outlets  have  been  com- 
peting amongst  themselves  for  the  commerce  of  the  interior,  until 
they  now  ofter,  not  only  superior  certainty,  and  reduced  time  of  de- 
livery, but  they  offer  upon  many  articles  cheaper  freights  than  the 
river  and  coast  routes  referred  to.  We  copy  from  the  New-Orleans 
Crescent  a  notice  of  the  reversing  of  the  natural  current  of  trade,  re- 
sulting from  the  construction  of  the  great  artificial  lines  referred  to  : 

"For  years  past  cotton  has  gone  up  the  Ohio  River  from  Tennes- 
see, through  the  Pennsylvania  and  New-York  canals,  to  all  the  fec- 
tories  in  the  interior  of  these  states,  and  often  the  cities  of  Philadel- 
phia and  jS[ew-York.  We  recollect,  last  September,  of  one  shipment 
of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  bales,  shipped  from  Louisville,  via  the 
Ohio  and  New-York  canals  to  New-York  city.  The  freights  were 
less  than  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans,  and  the  difference  in  exchange 
and  insurance  was  near  two  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  northern  route. 

"  The  amount  of  cotton  that  passed  up  the  Ohio  last  year  is  esti- 
mated, by  one  familiar  with  the  trade,  at  sixty  thousand  bales.  This 
season,  nearly  all  the  boats  from  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland 
Rivers,  bound  up  the  Ohio  River,  are  freighted  more  or  less  with 
cotton.  The  packets  between  ^Memphis  and  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati, of  which  there  are  several  lines,  take  cotton  up  the  rivers  nearly 
every  trip, 

"  The  quantity  of  tobacco  that  takes  its  course  up  the  ri\or  from 
the  Lower  Ohio,  for  the  eastern  markets  by  northern  routes,  is 
rapidly  increasing.  That  raised  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  above  Cin- 
cinnati— and  among  the  latter,  the  celebrated  Mason  county  tobacco 
— nearly  all  goes  by  the  way  of  the  canals  to  the  Eastern  markets. 
By  a  statement  recently  published,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  Louisville  to  New- York  is  four  to  five  dollars  per 
hogshead  in  favor  of  the  northern  route,  while  the  article  escapes  the 
sweat  which  it  undergoes  on  ship-board  while  passing  through  our 
latitudes. 

"  Grain  is  now  carried  from  the  Wabash  to  New- York  by  the 
canals,  at  the  same  cost  of  freight  as  is  charged  by  the  way  of  New- 
Orleans  ;  but  by  the  northern  route,  they  incur  no  waste,  no  risk  of 
damage  by  heating,  and  save  the  whole  cost  of  sacking,  for  it  is  car- 
ried  in  the  bulk,  and  the  same  number  of  measured  bushels  are  deli- 
vered in  New- York  as  are  received  on  board  the  canal-boat  from  the 
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shipper.  The  lard,  pork  and  flour  from  the  same  region  are  taking 
the  same  direction.  Last  autumn  the  rich  regions  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  were  flooded  with  the  local  bank  notes  of  the  Eastern 
states,  advanced  by  the  New- York  houses  on  produce,  to  be  shipped 
by  them  by  the  way  of  the  canals,  in  the  spring. 

"  These  moneyed  facilities  enable  the  packer,  miller  and  speculator 
to  hold  on  to  their  produce,  with  the  opening  of  navigation  in  the 
spring,  and  they  are  no  longer  obliged,  as  formerly,  to  hurry  off"  their 
shipments  during  the  winter  by  the  way  of  New-Orleans,  in  order  to 
realize  funds  by  drafts  on  their  shipments.  The  banking  flicilities  at 
the  east  are  doing  as  much  to  draw  trade  from  us  as  the  canals  and 
railways  which  Eastern  capital  is  constructing. 

"  All  the  lead  from  the  upper  Mississippi  now  goes  east  by  the  way 
of  Milwaukie.  But  the  most  recent  and  astonishing  change  in  the 
course  of  the  northwestern  trade  is  to  behold,  as  a  friend  tells  us, 
the  number  of  steamers  that  now  descend  the  upper  Mississippi, 
loaded  to  the  guards  with  produce,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
river,  and  then  turn  up  that  stream  with  their  cargoes,  to  be  shipped 
to  New- York  via  Chicago. 

"  The  Illinois  canal  has  not  only  swept  the  whole  produce  along 
the  line  of  the  Illinois  river  to  the  east,  but  it  is  drawing  the  products 
from  the  upper  Mississippi  through  the  same  channel :  thus  depriving 
not  only  New-Orleans,  but  St.  Louis,  of  a  rich  portion  of  their  former 
trade." 

To  this  we  may  add  the  fact,  that  cargoes  of  corn  have  been  re- 
cently shipped  from  Iowa,  down  the  Mississippi,  along  the  Illinois 
canal,  by  way  of  the  lakes,  to  the  city  of  New- York. 

The  cause  of  this  astonishing  result  may  be  thus  explained. 

Artificial  lines  afibrd  not  only  the  most  speedy  means  of  transpor- 
tation, but  the  unity  and  system  of  their  administration  gives  them 
great  advantage  over  the  efforts  of  individual  enterprise. — They  have 
a  basis  of  travel  and  mail  monopoly,  which  enables  them  to  discri- 
minate in  favor  of  any  specific  article  of  commerce,  the  factorage  and 
financial  results  of  which  may  be  sufficient  to  generally  indemnify 
them  for  the  abatement  of  freight,  whilst  the  revenue  of  the  improve- 
ment is  sustained  by  an  increased  charge  upon  business  not  subject 
to  competition,  or  by  the  large  amount  of  trade  which  they  com- 
mand. These  exclusive  resources,  rapidity,  certainty  and  safety  of 
transportation,  with  the  power  of  discrimination,  has  enabled 
these  great  lines  to  wrest  from  the  Mississippi  so  much  of  its 
produce. 

To  establish  the  capacity  of  artificial  to  compete  with  natural  lines, 
we  publish  the  follov/ing  tabular  statement,  showing  the  contest  be- 
tween New-York  and  New-Orleans  for  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi : 

New-York  and  ]S! etc- Orleans  in  tceslern  traded 
New-York.  Population,  Canal  Trade. 

1840 2,429,721 (j(),303,8!)2 

1850 3,093.813 156,397,929 

*  As  these  statistics  are  taken  figure  for  figure  and  word  for  word  from  our  Review, 
we  give  ilie  reference,  the  authors  of  the  address  having  neglected  to  do  so.  See  De 
Bow's  Review,  August,  1851. 
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An  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  population,  and  150  per  cent,  in 
trade,  by  canals,  in  ten  years. 

Produce  of  West  received  by  Netc-  York  Cmialx, 

1842 §22,751,013 

1850 55.474,937 

An  increase  of  145  per  cent. 

Produce  of  West  received  at  New-Orlemis. 

1842 $43,716,045 

1850 96,!i97,873 

Or  an  increase  of  120  per  cent. ;  or  a  comparative  increase  by 
New-York  of  25  per  cent,  over  New-Orleans  in  Western  produce  in 
five  years!  lii  the  thi-ee  years,  1848,  1849  and  1850,  the  receipts  at 
New-Orleans  by  river  were  2,312.121  bbls.  flour;  at  New- York, 
8.630,207  bbls.  Pork  :— New-Orleans,  1.536.81T  ;  New- York, 
211,018  bbls.  Beef :— 200,901  bbls.,  New-Orleans  ;  New- York, 
264,072  bbls.  Wheat  -.—New-Orleans,  852,497  bushels ;  New- York, 
8,798,759.  Corn  -.—New-Orleans,  9,758,750  bushels ;  New- York, 
11,178,228  bushels.  Bacon  : — New-Orleans,  135  millions  pounds  ; 
New- York,  26  millions.  Lard  : — New-Orleans,  293  millions  pounds  ; 
New-York,  21  millions.  Butter : — New-Orleans,  eight  millions  pounds  ; 
New-York,  97  millions,  &c.,  &c. 

We  have  adverted  to  these  well  established  facts,  and  explained  the 
rationale  of  their  operations,  to  show  that  the  trade  of  northern 
cities  is  derived  by  artificial  ways  from  the  great  producing  valley  of 
the  W^est.  If  this  be  the  case — if  productions  prefer  the  lakes,  rail- 
ways and  the  canals  of  the  north  to  the  river  and  gulf  outlet — why 
should  not  the  produce  of  W^estern  Virginia,  which  almost  circum- 
navigate their  own  state,  which  pursue  a  distant,  indirect  and  unsafe 
line  of  transit,  replete  with  every  danger  of  river,  cape  and  coast, 
prefer  the  direct  communications  thro^igh  Virginia,  and  the  more  con- 
genial destiny  of  encouraging  our  own  ports  1  There  is  no  reason. 
Their  anxiety  to  complete  these  artificial  outlets  proves  its  practica- 
bility. All  the  vast  aggregate  of  trade,  now  existing  in  Western 
Virginia,  destined  for  Atlantic  exportation,  may  be  safely  added  to 
that  which  we  have  already  demonstrated  as  subject  to  be  employed 
in  this  great  enterprise.  We  may  safely  say,  that  if  all  the  existing 
commerce  of  Virginia,  for  exportation,  could  be  collected  in  her  own 
Atlantic  poi'ts,  it  would  not  fall  short  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
nor  would  her  consumption  of  merchandise  be  less.  Besides  this, 
the  very  organization  of  commercial  facilities  would  guarantee  an  im- 
mense accession  of  mineral  and  agricultural  productions. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  press  upon  all  interested  the  indis- 
pensable importance  of  providing  for  the  improvement  of  the  James 
River,  the  common  outlet  of  much  of  the  Chesapeake  trade.  Its 
obstructions  affect  the  trade  of  Norfolk,  Richmond,  Lynchburg  and 
Kanawha  ;  and  each  of  them  are  alike  interested  in  securing  the  per- 
fect navigation  of  this  noble  stream.  Your  committee  have  not 
chosen  to  awaken  controversy  by  designating  any  particular  mode  by 
which  this  shall  be  done  ;  they  are  aM-arethatif  the  interests  now  ap- 
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pealed  to,  shall  be  conv.nced  of  its  paramount  importance,  the  means 
will  be  readily  devised  for  its  accomplishment.  The  able  and  com- 
prehensive report  of  Lieutenant  Stansbury,  will  prove  the  entire  prac- 
ticability of  tliis  work,  and  the  moderate  means  to  be  employed  in  its 
completion. 

We  may  properly  add  to  these  resources,  which  are  directly 
derived  from  Virginia  alone,  the  products  of  the  states  connected 
with  her,  by  the  lines  of  improvement  now  under  construction.  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina,  will  naturally  find  their 
most  direct  outlet  through  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  the  Southside 
and  Seaboard  rail-roads,  now  under  continuous  and  connected  con- 
struction to  the  interior  of  the  state  referred  to.  The  prosecution  of 
the  Canal  or  Central  rail-roads,  or  the  construction  of  a  branch  road 
into  the  Ohio  Valley,  will  add  much  from  those  quarters ;  and  but  a 
few  years  will  elapse  before  the  perfected  facilities  will  bring  this 
great  commerce  to  the  legitimate  ports  of  exportation.  We  will  not 
enlarge  upon  the  commercial  results  of  extending  these  lines  into  the 
interior  of  the  southwestern  states,  and  the  national  and  international 
intercourse  which  will  pour  through  Virginia,  invigorating  her  local 
improvements,  freighting  her  vessels,  and  filling  her  ocean  steamers. 
It  will  be  plain,  upon  investigation,  that  no  cities  south  of  Virginia 
have  the  commercial  advantages  of  our  own — none  have  the  varied 
products,  the  local  patronage,  the  rapid  communication  with  trans- 
atlantic cities.  Enterprise  is  now  doing  all  it  can  to  shorten  the 
1  ine  of  ocean  transit.  In  this  the  cities  of  Virginia  cannot  compete 
with  Boston  or  New- York  for  the  transatlantic  intercourse  of  the 
northwestern  states ;  but  the  mail  and  merchandise  transportation, 
with  the  travel  betvfcen  the  great  southwest  and  the  cities  of  Europe, 
belong  legitimately  to  the  Virginia  ports  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  will 
be  certainly  secured. 

In  embarking  in  this  contest  her  citizens  and  commercial  cities 
have  a  high  duty  to  perform ;  they  must  shake  themselves  of  every 
sin  of  selfishness  or  of  jealousy.  They  must  co-operate  with  a  rivalry 
of  devotion  to  the  common  cause.  There  should  be  no  greater 
jealousy  between  Richmond  and  Norfolk  than  between  Philadelphia 
antl  New- York — ^}-et,  though  separated  from  each  other  by  a  greater 
distance,  the  joint  population  of  the  two  former  cities  is  scarcely 
equal  to  a  suburb  of  either  of  the  two  latter.  There  can  be  no  in- 
compatibility of  interest  in  the  harmony  of  these  and  other  Virginia 
cities.  Let  them  unite  their  patronage  upon  the  great  designs  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  and  upon  the  organization  of  a  foreign  commerce, 
and  their  destinies  are  established. 

Yet  the  competition  will  be  intense.  It  will  require  energy,  union, 
and  perseverance.  The  North  has  enterprise,  capital,  experience  ; 
the  South  possesses  the  world  staples  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  with 
an  immense  mercantile  consumption.  The  prize  is  worthy  the  efforts 
of  the  most  gifted  intellect,  or  of  the  most  matured  experience.  It  is 
a  strife  to  be  fought  with  weapons  congenial  to  the  enlightened  hu- 
manity of  the  present  age.  It  is  a  contest  fraught  with  consequences 
scarce  inferior  to  those  which  hung  upon  our  first  great  struggle. 
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Virginia  has  the  deepest  veneration  for  the  Union,  a  cordial  admira- 
tion of  those  sister  states  witli  whom  she  contends  for  her  heritage  ; 
but  she  cannot  break  the  bread  of  dependence,  or  sink  into  the  position 
of  an  inferior,  to  those  who  were  her  equals. 

If  the  commerce  to  which  we  have  adverted  be  not  utterly  fabulous 
— if  its  capacities  be  not  perverted  by  a  mere  introduction  into  our 
own  cities — if  the  sons  and  brothers  of  those  who  subjected  a  wilder- 
ness to  civilization,  and  gave  an  empire  to  freedom,  who,  braving  a 
deadly  climate  and  a  desperate  strife,  planted  the  flag  of  Yorktown 
upon  the  Sierras  of  Mexico,  be  not  utterly  recreant  to  the  instincts  of 
their  race,  then  must  the  glorious  and  peaceful  triumph  of  commercial 
independence  reward  their  patriotism  and  enterprise.  The  rewards 
of  industry  and  of  enterprise  will  be  reserved  to  our  own  citizens,  and 
the  shameful  tribute  be  abolished  forever. 

The  committee  respectfully  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Hesolved, — As  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  lines  of  mail  or  other 
steamers,  or  other  vessels,  from  Hampton  Eoads  to  some  port  or  ports  of 
Europe,  ought  to  be  established ;  and  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  such  other  southern'  states  as  are  disposed  to  aid  in  the 
enterprise,  should  be  appealed  to ;  and  an  appeal  should  also  be  made  to 
Congress  to  bestow  upon  such  line  the  same  mail  facilities  which  are  ex- 
tended to  the  northern  Unes ;  and  the  bars  which  now  obstruct  the  naviga- 
tion of  James  River,  should  be  removed. 

Resolved, — That  committees  be  appointed  to  memorialize  Congress  and 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  to  prepare  an  adckess  to  the  public,  upon 
the  subject  aforesaid,  and  the  gi'eat  importance  to  the  people  of  Vu'ginia,  and 
the  South  generally,  that  they  should  conduct  their  own  trade  directly  on 
their  own  bottoms,  and  with  their  own  men  and  means. 

Resolved^ — That  Unes  of  packet  ships,  screw-propellers,  or  mail  steamers, 
ought  to  be  estabhshed  between  the  exporting  cities  of  Virginia,  and  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

Resolved,  also, — That  the  people  of  Virginia  be  requested  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  then-  several  counties,  cities  and  towns,  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
foregoing  resolution ;  and  that  to  tliis  end  it  be  recommended  to  them_  to 
adopt  some  organization  by  the  appointment  of  standing  and  con-esponding 
committees,  or  otherwise  as  to  them  shaU  seem  best. 

Resolved, — That  the  merchants  of  om-  Atlantic  cities  ought  to  import  di- 
rectly to  our  Virginia  ports  the  productions  of  foreign  countries  used  and 
consumed  in  this" and  the  adjoining  states  ;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to 
the  merchants  of  the  interior,  and  the  people  at  large,  to  aid  them  in  this 
noble  enterprise. 
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Maryland,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee and  Georgia,  with  many  of  their  southern  sisters,  are  pushing 
ahead  with  giant  strides.*  In  the  four  last  mentioned  states,  there 
are  upwards  of  one  hundred  cotton  mills  in  operation,  consuming  an- 


*  "We  think  we  may  add  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  before  long. — [Ed.] 
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nually  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  And  this  fact 
is  manifest  everywhere,  that  agriculture  improves  just  in  proportion 
as  manufactures  advance.  Indeed,  to  my  mind  it  is  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  it  can  be  rapidly  improved  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other. 

Conventions  may  be  held,  fairs  established,  newspapers  published, 
addresses  delivered,  premiums  awarded,  still  agriculture  will  languish 
and  remain  in  a  depressed  and  thi'iftless  condition,  until  the  channels 
for  labor  are  divei'sified.  Thousands  who  are  now  idle,  and  other 
thousands  who  are  engaged  exclusively  in  planting,  must  be  em- 
ployed, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  mechanism  and  manufactures.  And 
soon  we  shall  witness  one  of  the  most  remarkable  transformations 
ever  experienced  by  any  people.  The  South  will  rise,  Antteus-like, 
from  all  her  defeats,  with  renewed  activity,  and  speedily  become,  as, 
from  her  natural  advantages,  she  always  deserved  to  be,  "  magnifi- 
cently rich  and  gloriously  independent."  "  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall 
come  up  the  fir  tree  :  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the 
myrtle  tree  ;"  and  our  sunny  South  shall  again  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Will  the  South,  the  chivalrous  South,  remain  longer  in  a  condition 
of  colonial  servitude  ?  With  such  means  of  independence  within  her 
own  borders,  why  should  a  revoUition  in  Europe,  the  condition  or 
caprice  of  the  bank  of  England,  put  down  the  price  of  her  great  sta- 
ples"?  It  is  unreasonable.  Equally  unmanly  is  it,  to  stand  still  and 
complain,  and  suffer  anxiety  on  account  of  the  anti-slavery  fever  of 
the  North.  Let  her  at  once  adopt  the  only  sure  and  safe  remedy  for 
all  these  evils. 

And  why  despair  of  success  ?  Nineteen  hundred  and  five  years 
ago,  Julius  Cffisar  invaded  Britain,  then  a  nation  of  savages,  the  coun- 
try covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  its  inhabitants  living  by  the 
chase,  and  its  princes  dressed  in  skins  ;  now,  her  capital  is  the  metro- 
polis of  the  world.  And,  to  borrow  the  forcible  expression  of  one  of 
your  own  writers,  she  might  now  buy  Italy  as  a  farmer  purchases  a 
field.  Not  long  since,  one  of  her  merchant  princes  had  it  in  serious 
contemplation,  to  acquire  the  whole  of  Palestine,  and  thus  become 
the  sole  owner  of  the  land  where  the  tribes  of  Israel  dwelt,  andw^here 
Solomon  reigned  over  foui-  millions  of  subjects. 

The  wool  of  England,  which  at  present  constitutes  the  staple  com- 
modity of  the  kingdom,  amounting  in  value  to  <£21,000,000,  and  em- 
ploying 350,000  persons  in  its  manufacture,  was,  a  few  centuries  back, 
sent  to  Bruges  and  other  Flemish  cities,  to  be  returned  in  broadcloths 
and  other  products.  Germany  fin-nished  her  with  hardware,  clocks 
and  watches  ;  Italy  with  glass  ;  China  with  porcelain  ;  and  France  with 
mirrors,  silk  and  paper.  But  England  w'ent  to  work  herself.  She 
invited  over  weavers,  fiillers,  dyers,  and  every  species  of  artisans, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  She  legislated,  she  made  treaties,  until 
now  her  success  is  complete.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  her  crafts- 
men, the  elegance  and  cheapness  of  her  manufactures,  her  cities  and 
tov\'n3,  her  palaces  and  private  dwellings,  her  roads,  bridges  and 
canals,  her  improved  agriculture,  her  domestic  production,  her  foreign 
trade,  her  public  credit  and  private  wealth,  are  the  admiration  of  all, 
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and  prove  her  to  be  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  of  the  famWj 
of  nations. 

Why,  I  ask,  should  we  not  attain  to  the  same  perfection  ?  Let 
every  public  functionary,  every  capitalist,  every  private  citizen,  re- 
spond to  this  Cjuestion.  Our  country  abounds  with  all  the  great  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  and  wealth.  Water,  wood,  coal,  and  mountains 
of  marble,  minerals  and  metals  of  every  description  ;  a  soil  and  cli- 
mate without  a  parallel.  Let  us  at  once,  then,  cease  to  talk,  and 
begin  to  act  in  earnest,  by  resorting  to  those  measures,  that  will  not 
only  induce  our  population  and  property  to  remain  at  home,  but 
which  will  encourage  mechanics  and  capitalists  to  settle  among  us. 
Objections  may  be  interposed  to  the  execution  of  these  projects,  the 
realization  of  these  hopes  ;  but  who  doubts  the  wisdom  and  liberality 
of  the  people  to  adopt  every  useful  scheme,  to  sustain  and  support 
any  proper  plan,  which  will  conduct  to  this  goal  ? 

I  assume,  then,  as  an  incontrovertible  proposition,  that  our  Southern 
people  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  abandon  their  accustomed  paths,  and 
devise  new  plans  for  their  future  prosperity  ;  that  the  interest  of  agri- 
culture, laying  aside  every  other  consideration,  imperatively  demands 
a  diversity  of  employment ;  in  short,  that  manufactures  must  be  com- 
bined, to  a  great  extent,  with  agriculture ;  the  one  stimulating  the 
other,  and  contributing  to  its  emoluments.  As  an  indispensable  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  agriculture,  we  must  increase  the  class  of 
consumers  among  ourselves  ;  and  we  must  abandon  prejudices, 
however  deep-rooted,  against  this  new  order  of  things.  The  stand- 
still doctrine  must  be  forsaken,  and,  forward,  forward,  be  henceforth 
the  watchword. 

What,  I  would  ask,  has  converted  every  acre  of  land  in  England 
into  a  garden  1 — crowded  every  sea  and  harbor  in  the  knowia  world 
with  her  ships  1  Certainly  not  her  agriculture.  Neither  has  it  been 
by  the  operations  of  commerce,  as  the  hand-maid  of  that  agriculture. 
It  has  been  brought  about  by  importing  the  raw  material  from  other 
countries,  and  manufacturing  them  at  home  :  reserving  so  much  as 
she  needed  for  domestic  use,  and  exporting  the  surplus  for  foreign 
consumption.  She  has  managed  by  this  means  to  shut  out  foreign 
manufactures  ;  kept  the  balance  of  trade  generally  in  her  favor  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  secured  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial, as  well  as  the  manufactured  article  passing  entirely  through  the 
hands  of  her  own  people.  Without  raising  one  pound  of  cotton  at 
home,  she  has  a  population  there  of  four  millions  directly  or  indirectly 
dependent  on  this  trade.  But  suppose  she  could  have  grown  her 
own  cotton,  and  that  its  value,  when  manufactured,  would  have 
amounted  to  more  than  three  times  the  worth  of  the  raw  material ; 
would  she,  think  you,  have  deprived  her  own  population  of  this  source 
of  profit  and  employment  to  so  many  millions'?  Considering  what 
a  great  variety  of  operations  the  raw  material  undergoes,  and  the 
hundred  different  hands  through  which  it  passes,  before  reaching  the 
consumer,  would  she  not  have  secured  these  widely  difflised  benefits 
to  the  industrious  of  her  own  community  ?  Such  has  been  her  uniform 
policy  in  relation  to  wool,  iron,  and  every  other  article  which   her 
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island  produced.     And  such,  permit  me  to  add,  will  be  our  policy, 
unless  dim-sighted,  yea,  absolutely  blind  to  our  own  best  interest. 

England  has  been  much  more  enriched  by  taking  in  exchange  cot- 
ton and  other  commodities  of  foreign  growth,  for  her  iron,  steel  and 
cotton  goods,  and  other  manufactures,  than  to  have  been  repaid 
in  gold  and  siher  :  by  furnishing  employment  to  multitudes  in  their 
preparation,  and  then  exporting  the  wrought  goods  to  the  same  coun- 
tries whence  the  raw  material  was  originally  brought.  But  we  are 
capable  of  producing  most  that  we  consume.  To  breed,  raise,  and 
manufacture,  then,  as  much  as  possible,  within  herself,  is  the  true 
policy  of  tSouth  Carolina — is  the  true  policy  of  every  state.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  planter  who  produced  at  home  all  he  consumed,  used,  or 
wore,  that  did  not  prosper  1  Did  you  ever  know  an  execution  for 
debt  levied  on  the  property  of  such  an  individual  1  Nations  are  but 
an  aggregation  of  individuals.  It  was  a  favorite  maxim  with  that  rigid 
economist,  Cato  the  Censor,  that  a  farmer  should  be  always  seeking 
to  sell,  rather  than  to  buy. 

I  had  supposed  that  the  principle  was  well  settled,  that  no  com- 
merce was  so  disadvantageous  as  the  exchange  of  the  raw  material  by 
the  producer,  for  the  manufictured  goods  of  another  country.  And 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  that  nation  would  always  prosper  most 
which  gives  profitable  employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  or  which,  in  other  words,  raises  the  raw  material,  manufac- 
tures them,  and  carries  in  its  own  vessels  these  commodities  to  foreign 
markets ;  and  that  for  the  obvious  reason  that  in  this  way  all  three  of 
the  industrial  pursuits — agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce — 
are  alike  sustained  and  supported.  Nations  may  flourish  temporarily 
by  any  one  of  these  pursuits ;  but  history  demonstrates  that  such 
prosperity  cannot  be  permanent.  Egypt  was  once  the  most  enlight- 
ened as  well  as  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  world  ;  but  this  ancient 
granary  has  long  since  been  debased  to  a  land  of  slaves,  without  a 
prince  of  her  own,  and  ground  under  the  yoke  of  a  most  galling  des- 
potism. Carthage  flourished  for  seven  centuries  by  commerce  ;  but 
was  ultimately  blotted  from  the  map  of  nations.  And  Cicero,  in  his 
Republic,  attributes  her  weakness  toher  exclusive  preference  for  trade 
and  navigation,  instead  of  agriculture.  Great  Britain,  by  combining 
agriculture  and  commerce  with  her  manufactures,  has  outlived  the  or- 
,  dinary  duration  of  kingdoms  purely  manufacturing.  But  she  has  well 
nigh  reached  her  meridian.  And  as  colony  after  colony  separates 
from  her  (and  which  of  all  of  them  ultimately  will  not?)  even  the 
land  of  Cromwell,  and  Pitt,  Peel,  Nelson  and  Wellington,  must  sub- 
mit to  have  Ilium  fuit  inscribed  upon  her  once  proud  escutcheon. 

This  is  the  only  nation,  ancient  or  modern,  which,  from  the  extent 
of  her  sea-coast — the  exhaustless  fertility  of  her  soil — the  variety  of 
her  climate,  extending  through  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  most 
favored  zone,  and  countless  physical  advantages,  is  capable  of  per- 
petuity. Whether  she  is  destined  to  it  is  a  problem  which  remains 
to  be  solved,  and  which  is  wisely,  perhaps,  concealed  in  the  impene- 
trable vril  of  futurity.  And  not  only  are  the  United  States,  as  a 
whole,  thus  blessed,  but  many  of  the  individual  members  of  the  con- 
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federacy,  especially  the  Middle  and  Southern  Atlantic  states,  have 
this  independent  self-existent  life  within  them.  They  could  each  con- 
stitute a  world  within  themselves.  There  is  scarcely  a  vegetable,  or 
fruit,  or  cereal  grain,  which  may  not  be  successfully  cultivated  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

But  I  go  further  still,  and  maintain  that  that  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  injurious  species  of  traffic  which  introduces  from  abroad  the 
same  articles  which  we  can  produce  equally  well,  or  better,  ourselves, 
especially  if  we  are  abundantly  able  to  make  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  our  own  consumption.  Better  to  establish  cotton,  woollen, 
iron,  leather,  paper,  and  all  other  manufactures,  in  which  we  can  ulti- 
mately equal  or  surpass  others,  at  great  expense  to  ourselves  at  the 
beginning,  and  apparently  even  at  losing  rates,  than  be  permanently 
dependent  on  others  for  them. 

If  these  doctrmes  are  well  founded,  (and  we  have  great  confidence 
in  their  soundness,)  it  is  manifest  that  the  South  has  paid  toll  from 
the  sweat  of  her  face  long  enough.  Her  cotton  fields  extend  from 
Southern  Virginia  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  embrace  ten  states,  and 
more  than  500,000  square  miles,  sufficient  of  itself,  perhaps,  for  the 
population  of  the  whole  earth,  if  properly  managed.  An  average 
crop  of  cotton,  in  the  United  States,  is  usually  estimated  at  2,.300,000 
bales,  which,  at  six  cents,  the  average  price,  is  worth  55,000.000  dol- 
lars. The  same  crop,  when  spun  and  wove,  will  bring  180,000,000 
dollars,  instead  of  55,000,000,  when  sold  as  raw  material.  And  this 
immense  difference  has  been  nearly  all  loss  to  us.  Is  it  not  startling  ? 
Who  doubts  that  the  growers'  labor  has  been  greatly  sacrificed  1 
Indeed,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  swallowed  up  in  charges.  And 
this  process  must  continue  until  the  producer  and  consumer — that  is, 
the  planter  and  manufacturer — can  be  brought  nearer  together.  The 
planter  will  always  be  impoverished,  until  he  ceases  to  be  taxed  so 
enormously  for  the  support  of  that  numerous  class  who  are  engaged 
in  the  intermediate  work  of  conversion  and  transportation. 

TV  hy,  then,  should  we  continue  to  ship  our  raw  cotton  abroad,  to 
be  spun  and  wove  and  brought  back  to  us  to  be  worn,  at  an  expense 
four  times  as  great  as  it  would  cost  to  do  the  same  thing  at  home  1 
And  that,  too,  when  we  have  so  many  poor  in  our  midst,  stinted  for 
food  and  raiment  for  want  of  work.  The  very  idea  is  preposterous 
that  200,000  bales  of  American  cotton  should  be  wrought,  every 
year,  into  yarns  in  England,  and  thence  transported  to  Gei-many,  to 
be  converted  into  fine  fabrics,  at  a  gam  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
to  England.  Why  should  we  not  work  up  our  o\\-n  cotton  into  yarns, 
and  transport  them  in  our  own  ships  and  sell  them  to  the  Germans  1 

In  ancient  Rome,  five  acres  was  the  ordinary  size  of  a  farm  for  the 
sustenance  of  a  family ;  and  in  Flanders  now,  the  same  quantity  is 
considered  ample  for  the  support  of  the  household,  besides  affording 
a  considerable  surplus  for  other  purposes.  And  shall  South  Carolina, 
comprising  within  her  borders  16,000,000  acres  of  land,  of  which 
only  1,300,000  are  cultivated— wdth  as  many  acres  to  the  man,  as 
there  are  men  to  the  acres  in  Europe,  continue  to  be  drained  forever 
of  her  lite-blood  for  foreign  flour,  Indian  corn,  oats,  peas,  potatoes, 
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rye,  barley,  and  almost  every  other  article  of  consumption  ?  Her 
consumption  of  imported  iron,  exclusive  of  cutlery,  exceeds 
2,000,000  dollars  per  annum;  and  yet  she  has  inexhaustible  quanti- 
ties of  ore  of  the  very  best  quality.  She  consumes  2,500,000  dollars 
worth  of  leather,  four-fifths  of  which  are  furnished  from  abroad  ;  and 
yet  she  possesses  all  the  materials  necessary  for  tanning  in  the  utmost 
profusion.  For  shoes  and  boots  alone,  she  expends  abroad,  yearly, 
1,081,709  dollars.     Could  not  this  vast  sum  be  kept  at  home  1 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  subject,  owing  to  the  lucid 
and  masterly  argument  submitted  to  the  public  in  this  place,  twelve 
months  since,  1  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  occupy  much  of  your 
time,  in  demonstrating  the  capacity  of  the  South  to  compete  success- 
fully with  Old  or  New  England,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  When 
we  take  into  the  account  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material 
in  these  different  markets,  the  price  of  labor,  fuel,  water-power  and 
subsistence,  the  advantage  in  favor  of  the  South  is  tremendous. 
Indeed,  the  rapid  increase  in  this  branch  of  business,  within  the  last 
few  years,  among  us,  has  demonstrated  conclusively  the  practicability 
of  the  matter.  If  there  be  a  deficiency  in  skill  at  present,  we  are 
abundantly  able  to  procure  it.  And  the  many  inducements  we  offer, 
when  properly  understood  and  appreciated,  will  bring  it  to  us  from 
abroad,  until  we  have  time  to  rear  it  up  at  home.  JVo  banhruptcy 
has  occurred,  within  my  knowledc/e,  in  amy  cotton  compaiiy  at  the  South. 
And  while  seventy-one  mills  are  reported  to  have  stopped,  within  thirty 
miles  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  numerous  others  have  either  ceased 
to  run,  or  are  put  on  short  time  at  the  North,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  the  raw  material,  or  some  other  cause,  some  of  our  co?npanies 
are  declaring  a  dividend  of  ten  percent,  on  the  business  of  the  last  year. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  put  to  silence  all  speculations  on  the  sub- 
ject. D(jubt  it  who  may,  the  South  is  destined  soon  to  become  the 
seat  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  world.  The  competition  has 
been  forced  upon  us,  and  our  people  are  beginning  to  be  thoroughly 
aroused  from  their  apathy. 

It  has  become  fashionable  of  late,  just  in  proportion  as  cotton  mills 
have  multiplied  at  the  South,  for  northern  newspapers  and  periodicals 
to  abound  with  essays,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  caution  the  South 
and  West  against  mistakes  and  misrepresentations,  as  to  the  profits 
of  cotton  manufactures.  Not  that  the  writers  are  opposed  at  all  to 
their  extension,  but  they  are  concerned,  lest  amid  the  powerful  im- 
pulse that  has  been  given  to  public  opinion  and  the  employment  of 
capital  in  this  business,  that  we  should  be  tempted  in  our  enthusiasm 
"  to  leap  in  the  dark."  And,  a  gentleman  of  large  experience  and  a 
thorough  practical  knowledge,  we  are  assured,  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  one  who  bears  a  name  not  altogether  unknown  to  fame,  has  con- 
descended, through  one  of  the  popular  magazines,  to  enlighten  his 
countrymen,  by  his  pen,  upon  this  subject. 

Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes. 

We  fear  the  Greeks,  even  when  they  offer  presents.     The  bitter 
past  has  taught  us  the  painful  necessity  of  being  on  our  guard,  even. 
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against  kindness,  when  thus  volunteered.  Facts  fortify  us  against 
these  fears.  What  has  covered  the  rock-bound  coast  and  bleak  hills 
ot  New-England,  in  despite  of  her  rugged  soil  and  rigorous  climate, 
with  naarble  mansions,  and  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art  and  comfortable 
in  civilization  ?  Her  manufactures  in  cotton,  alone,  are  computed  to 
have  added  not  less  than  300,000,000  dollars  to  the  stock  of  her 
wealth  within  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

For  the  present,  we  are  content  for  Europe  and  the  North  to 
monopolize  the  manufacture  of  prints  and  lawns,  but  the  irrevocable 
decree  has  gone  forth,  that  the  South  has  resolved  that  the  coarser 
fabrics  and  yarns  are  to  be  wrought  here  ;  and  that  we  will  do  this, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  a  just  retaliation,  but  in  order  that  our  own  surplus 
labor  may  find  employment ;  that  we  n)ay  make  exchanges  with 
India  and  China  for  our  silks  and  teas,  until  we  can  supply  ourselves 
at  home  with  these  articles ;  with  Brazil  for  our  coffee  ;  and  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  which  we 
are  unfitted  to  produce  ourselves  ;  and  more  especially  that  we  may 
have  a  market  at  our  own  door  for  our  agricultural  products. 

We  find,  that  for  our  agriculture  to  flourish,  we  must  have  a 
market  everywhere  ;  and  that  it  is  people  and  not  a  place  which 
makes  the  market ;  that  the  nearer  this  is  found  to  the  farmer's  door 
the  better;  that  he  is  impoverished  in  spending  so  much  time  and 
money  in  getting  his  breadstufts  to  distant  markets  ;  and  that  rather" 
than  submit  to  existing  evils,  we  are  prepared  to  import  the  men  and 
machinery,  until  we  can  raise  up  and  qualify  the  one,  and  acquire 
competent  skill  to  construct  the  other. 

The  recent  developments  in  England  furnish  a  strong  inducement 
to  the  South  to  embark  immediately  and  extensively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  cottons  and  cotton  yarns.  There  is  a  settled  con- 
victi  -u  in  that  country,  that  with  their  present  and  future  prospects 
as  to  the  supply  and  price  of  the  raw  material,  their  manufiictures 
must  run,  more  than  they  have  done  in  former  j^ears,  on  finer  fabrics  ; 
that  they  must  yield  the  lower  numbers  of  cloths  to  us,  becavae  we 
are  nearer  the  material ;  and  that,  consequently,  their  consumption  of 
raw  cottons  must  tend  to  decrease,  rather  than  iticrease.  The  same 
result  will  be  true  as  to  the  continent.  And  it  is  believed,  and,  I 
think,  on  good  authority,  that  this  change  will  be  permanent,  and  that 
the  falling  off  in  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  from  this  cause  alone, 
will  not  be  less  than  one-third. 

If  England  and  the  continent,  then,  are  compelled  to  retire  from 
the  manufacture  of  coarse  cloths,  of  which  the  raw  material  forms  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  value,  not  only  the  manufacture  of  these 
fabrics,  but  the  markets  for  them,  must  be  transferred  to  others. 
Shall  we  succeed  to  them,  or  sit  idle,  while  the  waters  are  troubled, 
and  see  others  step  in  before  us  ? 

With  our  capacity  for  this  business,  it  would  be  a  burning  shame 
not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opening  thus  presented.  A  lethargy, 
which  nothing  can  excuse,  will  alone  deprive  us  of  this  advantage. 
The  demand  for  coarse,  heavy,  cheap  cotton  goods,  will  not  only  be 
sustained,  but  steadily  increased,  as  they  shall  be  substituted  for  flax 
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and  other  materials  in  Russia,  Germany,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  And  in  this  form,  the  great  bulk  of  this  staple  will 
always  be  consumed.  Let  England  and  the  continent,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  continue  to  spin  yarns,  of  which  the  raw  material  costs 
but  one-twentieth  of  the  finished  price,  and  to  run  spindles  that  do 
not  produce  two  pounds  of  yarn  a  quarter  ;  and  the  North  monopo- 
lize, for  a  few  years  longer,  the  calicoes  and  dimities ;  but  let  us  at 
once  enter  with  hearty  determination  upon  the  work  of  using  up  the 
body  of  the  crop,  in  ginghams,  checks,  osnaburgs,  and  coarse  yarns ; 
and  the  effect  will  be,  to  furnish  a  better  market  for  the  planter,  than 
Liverpool  or  Lowell,  as  well  as  a  home  market  for  every  description 
of  produce.  The  trade  and  commerce  of  our  sea-ports  will  flourish ; 
our  rivers  will  be  rendered  navigable  ;  rail-ways  and  plank-roads  and 
turnpikes  constructed,  not  only  to  connect  the  towns  and  counties  to- 
gether by  the  internal  circulation  of  trade,  but  to  aftbrd  an  easy  and 
cheap  conveyance  to  the  ocean,  at  every  accessible  port. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  realize  the  effect  of  a  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment of  any  sort  in  fostering  the  various  branches  of  trade 
and  business,  in  producing  comfort,  refinement  and  intelligence,  and 
in  stimulating  the  growth  and  populousness  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. The  evidences  abound  in  every  section  of  the  Union,  where  the 
experiment  has  been  made.  First,  the  factory  goes  up  ;  and  soon  it 
is  surrounded  with  a  beautiful  village,  with  its  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  clean,  contented  and  thrifty  inhabitants ;  then  comes 
the  hotels,  the  churches,  the  schools ;  next,  the  machine-shops  and 
mills  of  every  variety,  the  stores,  post  office,  and,  perhaps,  finally, 
the  savings  bank.  Old  debts  are  paid  oft' and  litigation  dried  up,  for 
every  body  has  money  and  to  spare ;  lands  rise  in  value,  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  in  the  neighborhood ;  for  there  is  a  market 
not  only  for  grain,  and  articles  which  will  bear  transportation,  though 
at  a  ruinous  loss  to  the  producer,  but  for  heavy  articles,  that  will  not 
admit  of  transportation,  and  also  for  every  cucumber,  cabbage,  and 
quart  of  milk,  that  can  be  spared.  It  was  published  in  the  papers, 
during  the  past  summer,  that  one  of  the  large  hotels  in  the  city  of 
New- York  consumed  daily,  besides  bushels  of  berries,  twelve  hun- 
dred eggs,  five  hundred  quarts  of  milk,  and  from  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  pounds  of  beef.  Now,  every  manufacturing  establishment 
is  an  Astor  or  an  Irving  House  to  the  surrounding  population.  Let, 
then,  the  cotton  mill  and  the  cotton  field,  and  that  most  formidable 
of  all  trios,  and  most  holy  of  all  alliances,  "  the  plough,  the  loom  and 
the  anvil,"  be  brought  together. 

Who  can  estimate  the  good  the  founders  of  one  of  these  estab- 
lishments has  done  to  his  species  1  How  many  politicians  render 
equal  service  to  the  state  1  Such  men  may  not  have  a  place  on  the 
page  of  history  with  the  conquerors  of  Mexico,  but  posterity  will 
rank  thein  with  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  The  friends  of  free 
trade  are  said  to  have  made  to  Mr.  Cobden,  its  great  advocate  and 
champion,  a  donation  of  near  a  million  of  dollars ;  and  I  rejoice  at 
the  precedent.     It  is  high  time  that  fortunes  and  honors  should  be 
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bestowed  on  those  who  have  taught  successfully  the  arts  of  peace — 
the  true  criterion  of  national  glory — as  well  as  upon  military  chief- 
tains. The  day  is  not  distant — and  I  rejoice  at  the  fact — when  the 
highest  distinctions  will  be  conferred  on  those  who  have  done  most 
to  multiply  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  impart  them  to  the  ra- 
pidly increasing  millions  of  the  human  family. 

And  was  there  ever  such  a  people  as  the  Americans  for  boldness  of 
conception  and  indomitable  perseverance  ?  Their  minds  partake  of 
the  rivers,  water-falls,  and  mountain  scenery  of  the  country.  Every 
mdividual  aspires  to  be  the  founder  of  a  city,  the  conqueror  or  law- 
giver of  a  nation — a  Romulus,  Cortez,  or  Solon.  And  there  is  not  a 
pettifogger,  who  has  fled  the  country  for  debt  or  crime,  that  cannot 
construct  a  wiser  constitution  than  the  immortal  John  Locke  framed 
for  the  2)rovince  of  South  Carolina.  Nor  is  it  true  that  covetousness 
alone  begets  this  spirit  of  adventure.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that 
the  men  who  thus  embark  with  their  time,  and  talents,  and  fortune, 
look  to  remuneration.  Still,  there  is  much  patriotism  and  philan- 
thropy mixed  up  with  all  these  enterprises.  These  pioneers  rejoice 
in  the  thought,  that  they  are  not  working  for  themselves  alone,  but 
are  aiding  in  laying,  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  a  glorious 
empire ;  and  that  they  are  assisting,  in  the  best  possible  mode,  in 
feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  giving  eyes  to  the  intel- 
lectually blind. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  these  manufacturing  establishments  will  be- 
come the  hot-beds  of  crime,  where  it  will  shoot  up  in  alarming  luxu- 
riance, to  corrupt  and  destroy  the  public  morals.  But  I  am  by  no 
means  ready  to  concede  that  our  poor,  degraded,  half  fed,  half-clothed, 
and  ignorant  population,  without  Sabbath-schools,  or  any  other  kind 
of  instruction — mental  or  moral — or  without  any  just  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  character,  will  be  injured  by  giving  them  employment, 
which  will  bring  them  under  the  oversight  of  employers,  who  will 
inspire  them  with  self-respect,  by  taking  an  interest  in  their  welfare. 
My  own  personal  experience  and  observation  are  directly  the  reverse 
of  the  opinion  which  I  am  combating ;  and  I  could  state  many  in- 
teresting facts,  in  corroboration  of  the  belief  which  1  entertain.  After 
all,  the  most  powerful  motives  to  good  conduct,  is  to  give  suitable 
encouragement  to  labor,  and  to  bestow  proper  rewards  upon  merito- 
rious industry. 

Did  time  permit,  I  should  take  great  pleasure  in  urging  upon  my 
fellow-citizens  the  propriety  of  engaging  extensively  in  various  other 
industrial  pursuits ;  believing  confidently,  as  I  do,  from  careful  inves- 
tigation,  as  well  as  upon  the  experience  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
practical  men,  both  in  the  feasibility  and  profitableness  of  these 
branches  of  industry. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  leather  and  shoe  business  should 
not  be  extensively  prosecuted  at  the  South  ?  It  ranks  as  the  fourth, 
after  cotton,  wool  and  iron,  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  questionable 
if  it  be  not  superior  to  the  latter,  even  there.  In  this  country,  it 
holds  a  still  higher  rank  ;  and  we  have  a  natural  guaranty  that  this 
business  never  can  become  unflishionable,  or  be  overdone.     With 
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our  forests  for  loark,  and  facilities  for  conducting  this  branch  of  man- 
ufacture advantageously,  why,  I  Avould  earnestly  inquire,  should  it 
not  be  undertaken  at  once  1  All  the  experiments  hitherto  made  at 
the  South  have  proved  eminently  successful.  All  that  we  lack  is  a 
few  Zadock  Pratts,  to  lead  in  this  business.  When  we  reflect  to 
what  a  variety  of  uses  leather  is  applied,  in  the  implements  of  war, 
husbandry,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  structure  of  machinery,  the 
furniture  of  houses,  articles  of  clothing,  books,  hats,  caps,  harness 
and  carriages,  there  is  no  single  material,  it  has  been  truly  remarked, 
except  cotton,  which  is  so  much  needed,  or  needed  in  so  much  plenty. 
Witliout  it,  or  without  it  in  the  plenty  which  we  have  it,  what  would 
the  world  do  ?  What  a  wide  field  for  commercial  enterprise — to  ex- 
change our  cotton  goods  for  the  raw  hides  of  Texas,  Mexico,  and 
South  America ! 

I  have  no  means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  leather 
and  shoe  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  In  England,  it  is  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  (50,000,000  of  dollars  ;  and  it  is  computed 
that  more  than  250,000  persons  are  employed  in  its  various  de- 
partments. And  it  is  in  the  way  here  detailed,  that  she  has  built  up 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheftleld,  and  scores  of  other  towns, 
constructed  her  India  docks,  and  other  commercial  wonders,  which 
overshadow,  by  comparison,  the  proudest  monuments  erected  by  an- 
cient kings  and  emperors. 

The  iron  and  paper  business,  and  sheep-husbandry,  to  pass  over  all 
other  commodities,  for  which  our  climate  and  invaluable  resources 
are  so  admirably  adapted,  have  been  too  long  overlooked  and  neg- 
lected. As  it  respects  wool,  it  has  been  triumphantly  shown,  that 
millions  might  and  ought  to  be  realized  at  the  South  from  this  one 
article  ;  whether  we  consider  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  sheep,  the 
texture  and  weight  of  the  fleece,  the  cheapness  of  subsistence,  or  the 
great  profits  which  would  result  to  this  section,  from  this  business  ; 
that  we  can  compete  successfully  at  it,  if  not  outstrip  any  other  re- 
gion of  the  country. 


ART  VI.-THE  LATE  HENRY  A.  BULLARD. 

Several  years  ago,  when  publishing  the  various  documents  appertaining  to 
the  Historical  Society  of  this  state,  we  introduced  in  our  pages  some  extracts 
from  an  eulogium,  pronounced  by  Judge  Bullard  upon  the  Hon.  F.  Zavier  Martin, 
President  of  the  Society.  Judge  Bullard  having  since  paid  the  debt  of  nature, 
occupying  the  same  position,  we  feel  that  it  is  but  just  to  his  memory,  asso- 
ciated as  it  is  with  so  large  a  part  of  the  History  of  Louisiana,  to  incorporate 
the  following  biographical  sketch,  prepared  by  our  friend,  V.  H.  Ivy,  Esq.,  at 
the  instance  of  the  law  graduates  of  the  University.  Neither  Mr.  Ivy  nor  our- 
selves agree  with  the  political  tenets  held  by  Judge  Bullard  ;  but  find  nothing  in 
that  to  militate  against  our  high  appreciation  of  his  learning,  his  talents,  and 
his  constant  and  unwavering  services  to  the  state.  The  gloom  of  the  grave 
covers  up  every  honest  difference,  and  leaves  in  our  hearts  but  the  vivid  mem- 
ory of  the  scholar — the  jurist — and  the  man. — [Editor. 
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Mr.  Bullard  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Pepperell,  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  day  of  Sept.,  1788.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  order  of  Christians ;  and  on  the 
mother's  side  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  distinguished  family 
of  the  Adamses,  whose  deeds  were  so  conspicuous  in  our  revolution- 
ary war,  and  whose  'name  is  identified  with  the  history  of  the  re- 
public. 

At  a  suitable  age  he  entered  Harvard  University,  and  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1808.  He  attained  here,  not  only  the  most  distin- 
guished honors  which  that  institution  could  confer,  but  acquired  all 
the  learning  which  it  could  impart ;  and  in  the  rudimental  and  clas- 
sical education  which  he  here  obtained,  he  not  only  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  subsequent  extensive  political,  legal  and  general  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  pure  taste  and  correct  judgment,  but  also  formed 
the  habit,  which  attended  him  through  life,  of  laborious  and  unre- 
mitting application.  His  family  being  possessed  of  limited  means, 
he  remained  about  the  college  for  two  or  three  years  after  he  gradu- 
ated, and  some  of  this  time  acting  as  usher  in  the  institution,  j-et 
always  studying  and  perfecting  himself  in  classical  literature,  and  in 
the  modern  languages,  especially  in  the  French  and  Spanish.  At  a 
later  period  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  German  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. 

Leaving  here,  he  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  read  and  studied 
the  common  law  in  the  offices  of  David  Paul  Brown  and  David  In- 
gersoll,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Rawle,  Lewis  and  Dallas,  then 
the  greatest  luminaries  of  the  Philadelphia  bar;  and  in  due  time  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  his  profession.  We  now  find  him,  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  his  life,  a  young  man  of  vigorous  mind, 
with  a  liberal  education — with  such  a  legal  preparation  as  we  may 
suppose  he  would  have  under  the  auspices  of  Brown  and  lugersoll — 
full  of  the  high  hopes  and  aspirations  which  the  fame  and  example 
of  such  men  would  excite  ;  and  yet,  without  influential  relations  and 
friends  to  give  him  the  first  impulse,  without  which  so  many  of  the 
noblest  and  best  so  frequently  fall  into  despair.  About  this  time 
Mexico  was  in  revolution  against  Spain.  The  spirit  which  had  ac- 
complished the  independence  of  our  own  country,  was  convulsing 
j\Iexico  like  a  troubled  sea.  The  Spanish  monarchy  had  become 
more  intolerable  than  ever  under  the  order  of  things  effected  by  the 
power  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Hidalgo  and  Morales  had  given  the 
.  ball  of  revolution  a  mighty  impetus ;  the  whole  country  was  in 
arms;  Mexican  patriots  could  look  to  the  people  of  no  country  for 
such  kind  sympathy  as  to  the  people  of  the  states  of  this  Union. 
And  here  they  did  find  that  sympathy  which  our  countrymen  never 
withhold  from  the  subjects  of  despotism. 

Toledo,  one  of  the  Mexican  revolutionary  generals,  was  at  this 
time  in  Philadelphia,  seeking  recruits,  and  such  means  as  he  could,  to 
sustain  the  cause  of  the  patriots.  Where  could  he  find  one  better 
adapted  to  his  purposes  than  the  young  Bullard  ?  His  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language  introduced  him  to  that  officer.  His  ardent  and 
daring  soul,  and  his  classically  stored  mind,  chafed  with  the  desire  of 
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activity  in  that  splendid  arena  of  talent — the  Philadelphia  bar  ;  yet 
it  chafed  in  vain.  Thus  anxious,  yet  restrained,  he  was  fascinated 
with  the  splendid  pictures  painted  by  the  imaginative  mind  of  the 
Spanish  revolutionary  soldier.  Can  we  wonder  what  was  his  course? 
He  joined  Toledo.  His  energetic  character  and  full  education  so 
strongly  recommended  him  to  that  officer,  that  he  placed  him  on  his 
staft',  and  inade  him  his  military  secretary  and  aid-de-camp.  He 
proceeded  with  the  general  to  the  western  country,  and  passed  most 
of  the  winter  of  '13  and  '13  in  Nashville.  In  the  spring,  he  accom- 
panied the  recruits  down  the  river  to  Natchitoches.  They  soon  after 
entered  the  Mexican  territories,  and  joined  other  patriots,  who  were 
assisting  the  people  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  establish  a 
republican  government.  The  country  at  this  time  was  in  full  revo- 
lution. Several  hard  battles  had  been  fought,  and  the  Spanish 
forces,  sorely  defeated,  had  mostly  retired.  Aredondo  had  com- 
mand at  San  Antonio  and  the  vicinity  ;  he  was  dislodged  from  his 
position  and  driven  back.  Don  Bernardo  Gutierez,  with  Cols.  Kem- 
per and  Perry,  commanded  the  patriot  forces.  When  Toledo  came 
with  his  reinfurcement,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command. 
Young  BuUard  was  high  in  the  favor  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
intimately  connected  with  him  in  the  capacity  of  aid-de-camp  and 
secretary.  Aredondo  was  preparing  to  meet  the  republican  forces. 
The  Spanish  troops  rallied  under  him,  and  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1813,  a  general  engagement  was  brought  on  near  San  Antonio.  It 
was  soon  ascertained  that  the  forces  under  Toledo,  composed  of  new 
recruits,  refused  to  co-operate,  and  the  defection  was  discovered  in 
the  ranks.  This  portended  defeat  to  the  patriots ;  and,  indeed,  after 
some  hard  fighting,  a  retreat  commenced,  which  soon  became  general. 
Toledo  and  his  followers  had  to  retire  before  the  Spanish  veterans. 
This  broke  up  the  expedition ;  and  the  Americans  who  had  joined 
him  retin-ned  to  the  United  States.  Bullard,  with  a  few  of  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  reached  the  American  frontiers,  after  encountering 
many  liardships  and  dangers,  and  came  to  Natchitoches,  destitute  and 
worn  down  with  fatigue  and  sickness. 

Here  he  paused  :  he  found  himself  destitute,  and  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, without  a  single  friend  able  to  help  him.  His  brightest  hopes 
were  blighted :  his  wildest  and  fondest  dreams  dispelled :  his  high 
aspirations  checked.  The  beautiful  fabric  of  name  and  fortune,  which 
his  fine  mind  and  hopeful  heart  had  built,  lay  a  wreck  at  his  feet. 
Though  despair  assailed,  it  did  not  conquer  him.  Adversity  is  a  ter- 
rible tyrant;  its  blows  are  overpowering  and  remorseless  when  aimed 
at  the  weak;  but  when  it  wrestles  with  a  man  like  Bullard,  and  puts 
forth  its  mightiest  efforts  to  subdue,  it  only  fires  the  soul,  and  nerves 
the  arm,  and  makes  him  a  conqueror. 

Mr.  Ballard  had  now  to  commence  his  career  anew :  his  education 
and  his  talents  were  the  only  means  left  him.  With  these  he  sus- 
tained the  severe  but  triumphant  struggle  with  the  a«lverse  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  him.  He  opened  a  law  office ;  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  French  and  Spanish  languages  soon  enabled  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  leading  and  most  influential  citizens  of 
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that  ancient  town  of  Louisiana.  They  were  nearly  all  of  French  and 
Spanish  origin:  the  town  itself  having  been  originally  settled  by  the 
Spanish.  They  were  hospitable,  and  mostly  M'ealthy  ;  and  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  was  then  the  most  flourishing  portion  of  the  state. 

He  had,  on  completing  his  education,  studied  the  elements  of 
the  Roman  civil  law,  and  had  assiduously  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  our  civil  law.  As  nearly  as  possilile,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  Napoleon  code,  and  the  Louisiana  code  of  1808  ;  and 
was  familiar  with  the  leading  authors  on  the  civil  law,  Domat,  Po- 
thier,  Toullier,  j\Ierlin,  Sirey,  and  others.  With  this  capital,  in  a  rich 
community,  and  speaking  the  language  of  the  people,  he  attained 
their  confidence ;  and  his  business  increased  until  he  had  even  more 
than  he  could  attend  to.  And  though  continually  in  the  discharge 
of  a  practical,  laborious  and  exhausting  business,  he  never  forgot  nor 
neglected  the  classics,  history  and  literature,  and  the  more  abstruse 
studies  of  his  profession. 

We  now  find  him  about  to  realize  the  fortune  to  which  he  had 
never  ceased  to  look  forward.  He  now  married ;  and  from  this  mar- 
riage there  were  five  children — two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who 
are  all  living.  The  parents  possessed  no  wealth  at  the  marriage ; 
yet,  at  one  time  since,  they  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
The  children  were  all  well  educated,  and  well  provided  for  in  their 
youth. 

Having  devoted  the  latter  half  of  his  life  to  public  afiairs,  his  pecu- 
niary matters  suffered,  and  the  ample  fortune  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  earlier  part,  became  much  embarrassed. 

He  had  not  been  long  at  the  bar  in  Louisiana,  before  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  district  judges,  which  office  he  held  about  three 
years,  when  he  resigned  it  to  resume  his  practice.  In  1822,  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  and  served  for  two  years.  In 
April,  1826,  he  was  again  appointed  to  the  judgeship  of  the  sixth 
district  court  of  the  state,  which  he  filled  until  the  1st  of  July,  1830, 
when  he  resigned,  and  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  western  district  of  Louisiana. 

While  on  the  bench,  even  as  district  judge,  his  decisions  cast  much 
light  on  the  jurisprudence  of  the  state.  He  was  in  the  constant  habit 
of  investigating  every  legal  question  arising  in  the  civil  law  as  admin- 
istered in  Louisiana.  His  great  learning  well  suited  him  for  this,  and 
his  habits  of  industry  and  legal  inquiry  and  research  were  laborious 
and  unremitting  ;  judicial  labor  was  more  severe  then  than  now.  Our 
system  of  jurisprudence  had  not  then  been  elucidated  by  the  searching 
and  thorough  investigations  of  the  great  jurists  who  have  since  spent 
so  much  time  and  study  upon  it,  and  who  have  left  the  results  of 
their  labors  in  our  reports. 

As  a  member  of  Congress,  Judge  Bullard  was  active  and  efficient : 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  exciting  topics  of  the  day.  The  tariflf 
measure  of  '32,  then  caused  much  agitation,  and  almost  shook  the 
Union  to  its  centre.  Some  of  the  Southern  states  were  on  the  point 
of  resistance  to  the  law  creating  it.  In  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
his  duty,  Judge  Bullard  maintained  a  consistent  and  decisive  course. 
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and  displayed  the  talent  of  a  learned  and  firm  mind  :  he  strongly 
advocated  a  tariff  extending  protection  to  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  and  especially  that  sugar  should  be  so  protected,  as 
well  as  cotton  fabrics.  And  though  differing  in  opinion  on  this  ma- 
terial question  from  many,  he  deserved  and  obtained  the  respect  of 
all  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  supported  and  enforced  his  own 
convictions. 

In  1 832  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress ;  and  while  in  this  Congress, 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Roman,  then  Governor  of  Louisiana,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  state,  to  fill  the  vacancy  oc- 
casioned by  the  election  of  Judge  Porter  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Probably  no  man  in  our  state  has  ever  contributed  more  to  the 
elucidation  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence  than  Judge  Porter  ;  the 
correctness  of  his  decisions  was  never  questioned :  indeed,  they  hav 
ever  been  received  by  our  bench  and  bar  with  unqualified  respect, 
and  referred  to  with  unhesitating  confidence — a  man  whose  talents 
and  probity  dignified  the  place  which  he  held,  and  who  received  no 
additional  glory  from  the  position.  To  fill  the  place  of  such  a  man, 
no  ordinary  jurist  was  required  :  it  needed  a  man  of  energy,  of  close 
application,  of  extensive  information  :  and  accordingly  Judge  Bullard 
was  appointed  in  his  place  on  the  4th  day  of  February,  1834.  He 
performed  the  duties  of  the  office  with  signal  ability,  until  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1839,  near  the  first  of  the  second  term  of  Governor 
Roman,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

It  would  seem  then  to  have  been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  get 
a  suitable  person  to  fill  the  place  of  Judge  Bullard  on  the  Supreme 
bench.  Judge  Martin,  who  had  been  on  the  Supreme  bench  for 
twenty -four  years  previously,  and  was  for  seven  years  subsequently, 
declared  that  his  place  could  not  be  filled  ;  and  at  the  warm  solicita- 
tion of  the  presiding  judge  and  the  bar,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  on  the  ITth  December,  1839,  and  on  the  same  day 
was  re-appointed  to  the  Supreme  bench,  and  continued  actively  to 
discharge  his  high  and  onerous  duties,  notwithstanding  his  physical 
infirmities,  which  for  many  years  seriously  annoyed  him,  and  which 
now  had  much  increased.  His  opinions,  delivered  from  the  Supreme 
bench,  are  models  of  judicial  eloquence  :  they  display  the  legal  learn- 
ing of  the  eminent  jurist,  and  the  classic  style  of  the  scholar. 

Pie  remained  on  the  Supreme  bench  until,  on  the  remodeling  of 
the  judiciary  under  the  present  Constitution  of  our  state  in  the  year 
'46,  the  old  bench  was  entirely  superseded,  and  a  neAV  one  formed. 
Judge  Bullard,  with  his  brother  judges,  now  retired  to  private  life. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  this  retirement  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
pronounce  a  funeral  discourse  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  venera- 
ble Judge  Martin.  In  that  discourse,  how  encouraging  a  moral  he 
drew  from  the  eventfid  life  of  the  revered  jurist — of  the  blind  old 
man  !  Was  he  conscious  how  he  himself  was  a  living  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  his  words  1 

The  judge  now  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  at  the  New- 
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Orleans  bar,  and  was  consulted  and  enaployed  in  many  very  import- 
ant and  difficult  law  cases. 

In  the  year  1847  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  civil  law,  in 
the  university  of  this  state  ;  but  delivered  only  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures. He  prepared  a  course  of  very  able  lectures,  adapted  to  his 
professorship.  They  were  replete  with  learning  and  research  in  the 
Roman  civil  law,  as  modified  and  practised  in  Louisiana.  He  traced 
the  history  of  our  system  of  jurisprudence  through  its  various 
branches,  up  to  its  fountains  in  the  constitutions  of  the  first  kings  of 
Rome,  the  twelve  tables,  the  Prtetorian  edicts.  The  opinions  of  the 
learned  men,  the  decrees  of  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  laws  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  ;'how  in  its  crude,  chaotic  state,  it  was  codified  by  Theo- 
dosius,  and  afterwards  by  Justinian.  He  pursued  this  subject  as  a 
poet  pursues  a  wild  and  beautiful  idea,  repeating  with  enthusiasm  the 
words  of  D'Aguesseau,  that  "  the  proud  destinies  of  Rome  were  not  yet 
accomplished.  She  reigns  throughout  the  world  by  her  reason,  after 
having  ceased  to  reign  by  her  authority." 

In  1850  he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  our  state  legislature ; 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  31st 
Congress,  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  C.  M. 
Conrad,  who  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War.  Judge  Bullard  returned 
to  Congress  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  years,  and  served  out  the  last 
session ;  and  although  weighed  down  by  his  physical  infirmities,  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  all  the  exciting  topics  and  measures  which 
were  agitated  and  acted  on  during  the  session.  He  was  seldom  out 
of  his  place,  and  voted  to  the  last  day  and  night  of  the  session  on  all 
questions  and  laws  which  came  up.  During  the  session,  he  also  ap- 
peared  in,  and  argued  several  important  law  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  retained  in  several  more  vrhich 
are  not  yet  tried.  Notwithstanding  his  continuous  and  active  occu- 
pations-'public  and  private,  Judge  Bullard,  in  connection  with  Judge 
Curry,  has  made  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  embracing  all  the 
statutes  of  Louisiana  of  a  general  nature,  from  the  territorial  legis- 
lature  in  1805,  to  that  of  the  state  in  1841.  It  was  never  completed. 
A  second  volume  was  intended,  but  at  the  time  it  ought  to  have  ap- 
peared, a  law  passed  calling  a  state  convention  to  form  a  new  con- 
stitution. As  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  would  necessarily 
change  and  abrogate  many  of  the  most  important  laws,  all  idea  of 
publishing  a  second  volume  was  abandoned.  Since  then,  a  "  state 
commission"  has  been  appointed  to  frame  a  digest. 

Judge  Bullard  was  also  an  active,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
efficient  members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Louisiana.  This  so- 
ciety, formed  in  1835,  had  slept  some  ten  years,  unt^il_ it  was 
awakened  bv  the  assiduous  exertions  of  Mr.  De  Bow,^  in  184o,  when 
Judge  BullaVd  was  selected  to  deliver  the  introductory  lecture  before 
it.  °He  was  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Judge  Martin,  elected  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Society,  and  until  his  death,  on  the  17th  April,  1851,  held 


*  John  Perkins,  Esq.,  did  quite  as  much  in  this  matter  as  owcselves,  and  has  subse- 
qnently  done  much  more.     (Ed.) 
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the  place,  which  has  not  yet  been  filled.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  an  institution  which  might  be  of  so  much  advantage 
and  glorjf  to  the  state,  should  be  allowed  by  our  citizens  to  linger 
thus,  and  perhaps  entirely  to  decline. 

As  a  jurist.  Judge  Bullard  was  profound,  but  comprehensive  and 
clear,  and  the  records  of  his  labors  are  daily  pondered  over  and  re- 
cited by  the  members  of  his  profession,  in  his  digest  and  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  state.  As  a  politician,  he  had  the  confidence  of  his  con- 
stituents. As  a  speaker,  he  was  generally  plain  and  didactic,  but 
always  condensed,  explicit,  and  comprehensive;  full  of  deep  and 
practical  thought ;  and  his  language  unexceptionably  chaste  and 
classical.  And  sometimes  he  would  indulge  in  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate figures. 

As  the  practical  lawyer  and  stern  teacher,  he  was  fnorose  and 
afllicted,  during  the  last  half  of  his  life,  by  disease,  and  his  manner 
superficially  harsh  and  even  petulant ;  yet,  they  who  have  known 
him  for  a  long  time,  and  well,  and  w^ho  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
friendly  intimacy,  bear  testimony  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  the 
kindei-  and  gentler  feelings  of  our  nature.  His  heart,  though  em- 
bittered and  seared  by  circumstances,  when  touched,  vibrated  with 
sweet  and  mournful  sadness.  Who  does  not  recognize  the  music  of 
feeling,  when  singing  the  requiem  of  the  gifted  Prentiss,  the  old  man 
said,  with  tears,  and  with  this  we  must  close  his  own  brief  bio- 
graphy : 

"  Who  would  have  thought  tliat  I,  whose  career  is  ended — that  I,  whose 
sands  are  fast  dropping  away — that  I,  with  my  age  and  physical  infirmities 
— I,  Avhose  children  no  longer  require  a  father's  solicitude,  should  have  sur- 
vived to  pay  this  feeble  tribute  to  his  memory ;  while  he,  the  young,  the 
noble-hearted,  the  gifted — in  the  fullness  of  his  fame  and  usefulness — sinks 
into  an  early  grave  ?     How  inscrutable  are  the  waj^s  of  Providence!" 


ART.  YII.-THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA.* 

In  the  preparation  of  our  series  of  papers  upon  the  states,  which 
already  includes  nearly  all  of  the  southern  and  western,  we  have  been 
deferring  Alabavia  until  the  appearance  of  the  work  of  Albert  J. 
Pickett,  Esq.,  which  we  knew  to  be  in  preparation,  and  which  has 
for  several  years  engrossed  his  almost  entire  attention.  This  work 
being  now  before  the  public,  the  occasion  is  a  fit  one  to  take  up  the 
subject,  in  the  discussion  of  which  we  shall  be  greatly  aided  b}'-  the 


1.  History  of  Alabama,  and  Incidentally  of  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  from tlie  Earliest 
Period.  By  Albert  James  Pickett,  of  Montgomery.  2  vols.  Charleston  :  Walker  and 
James.     1851.     Third  edition. 

2.  Gayarre's  History  of  Louisiana,  French  and  English,  1846  and  1851. 

3.  Tlie  Lily  and  the  Totem,  by  Wm.  Gilmore  Simms,  of  South  Carolina.     1851.' 

4.  History  of  South  Carolina," by  the  same. 
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possession  of  a  large  amount  of  material  which  has  been  for  some 
time  accumulating  upon  our  hands. 

There  are  no  men  in  the  country  who  deserve  such  high  and  dis- 
tinguished praise  for  the  zeal,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  which  have 
characterized  their  labors  in  gathering  together,  and  embodying  in 
the  most  attractive  forms,  the  scattering  legends,  and  almost  inacces- 
sible historical  data  locked  up  in  musty  folios,  relating  to  the  settle- 
ment and  early  development  of  the  souther  and  southwestern  states, 
as  Wm.  Gilmore  Simms.  of  South  Carolina,  Charles  Gayarre,  of 
Louisiana,  and  Col.  Pickett,  of  Alabama.  These  gentlemen  have  res- 
cued southern  literature  from  the  charge  of  degrading  subserviency 
and  dependence  upon  that  of  other  regions,  and  demonstrated  that, 
whilst  we  have  been  looking  abroad  for  the  records  of  lofty  daring, 
chivalrous  adventure,  heroic  and  terrible  struggles  with  man  and 
with  nature,  in  the  most  untoward  and  trying  of  all  possible  posi- 
tions  ;  and  more  than  all,  for  the  true  poetry  and  romance  of  actual  his- 
tory, on  the  soil  of  the  South,  and  under  our  very  eyes,  yet  long 
forgotten  or  neglected,  exist  the  materials  of  attractive  and  almost 
inexhaustible  literature  !  And  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  for  these 
gentlemen  to  say,  that  they  have  demonstrated  the  capacityof  south- 
ei-n  intellect  to  cull  and  combine  these  materials,  and  present  them 
in  a  anner  which  would  do  honor  to  the  authorship  of  any  portion 
of  the  Union. 

It  is  not  claimed  for  Mr.  Pickett  that  he  is  a  practised  writer,  weav- 
ing the  flowers  of  rhetoric  on  the  rigid  canons  of  the  masters  of  the 
art,  or  handling  the  argumentative  portions  of  his  work  with  the  dia- 
lectical skill  and  logical  subtilty  of  writers  who  have  made  litera- 
ture and  authorship  the  study  and  occupation  of  a  life-time.  His 
work  seems  rather  to  be  what  he  tells  us  he  intended  it,  one 
in  which  the  mere  completeness  and  elaboration  of  picture  are  made 
subservient  to  the  demands  of  truthful  and  minute  narrative.  In  the 
treatment  of  his  subjects,  he  has  aimed  only  at  simplicity  of  style, 
fullness  of  detail,  perspicuity,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  most  entire 
accuracy  in  every  particular.  If  he  has  erred  at  any  point,  the  pains 
and  the  labor  to  be  correct  have  never  been  stinted  ;  and  he  well  ap- 
peals to  the  people  of  the  Southwest  to  reciprocate  these  labors  by 
a  generous  reception  of  the  work. 

In  treating  of  Alabama,  the  work  of  INIr.  Pickett  will  be  a  promi- 
nent text,  and  we  shall  introduce  many  passages  from  it,  ii  which  the 
author  has  happilj^  embodied  the  striking  events  in  the  lives  of  the 
early  explorers,  the  manners,  customs  and  habits  of  the  aboi'iginal 
inhabitants,  and  of  those  who  subsequently  dispossessed  them,  and 
constitute  the  progenitors  of  the  present  race  that  occupy  and  rule 
the  state. 

The  materials  for  Col.  Pickett's  history  were  collected  by  him 
from  many  sources.  His  father  removed  to  Alabama  in  1818,  the 
son  being  but  eight  years  of  age.  The  Creek  Indians  inhabited  the 
neighborhood  of  his  residence,  forming  the  playmates  of  his  child- 
hood, and  for  twenty  years  afterwards  his  acquamtances,  when  visit- 
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ing  in  their  nation.  He  was  also  thrown  into  the  company  of  many 
old  white  men,  called  Indian  countrymen,  who  had  conducted  com- 
merce among  these  people  in  some  cases  as  far  back  as  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Many  of  them  had  interm^ried  with  the  Indians. 
From  interviews  with  such,  he  collected  the  most  interesting  tradi- 
tions. He  "  conversed  with  the  chiefs  under  the  shades  of  the  spread- 
ing mulberry  and  walnut  upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Tallapoosa." 
For  the  later  periods,  the  memories  of  the  elder  inhabitants  are 
taxed,  who  were  in  some  instances  visited  after  journeys  of  seve- 
ral hundred  miles.  The  statements  of  the  Creek  general,  McGilli- 
vray,  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  half-breed,  Stiggins  ;  the  contribu- 
tions of  Garcellaso,  Biedma,  and  the  gentleman  of  Elvas ;  the  work 
of  Theodore  Irving,  and  the  sketches  of  Alexander  Meek,  Le  Moyne's 
Florida,  Milford's  History  of  the  Creeks,  the  manuscripts  of  Clai- 
borne, the  volumes  of  Martin,  Monette,  Gayarre,  public  and  official 
documents,  newspapers,  &c.,  are  all  made  to  contribute  their  quota 
towards  the  completion  of  this  most  interesting  and  instructive  nar- 
rative. 

Th;  thrillin  ;  and  romantic,  yet  terribly  fatal  adventures  of  De 
Soto,  introduced  the  European  for  the  first  time  to  the  wilds  of  Ala- 
bama. After  a  long  and  disastrous  march  through  Florida  and 
Alabama,  the  once  splendid  cavalcade  of  this  heroic  yet  fatal  chief-' 
tain  arrived  by  the  waters  of  the  beautiful  Coosa.  The  far-famed  pro- 
vince of  this  name  extended  over  three  hundred  miles,  and  embraced 
the  present  counties  of  Cherokee,  Benton,  Talladega  and  Coosa. 
The  chief  of  Coosa  met  the  warrior  riding  in  a  chair,  supported  upon 
the  backs  of  several  of  his  people  in  great  state,  and  extended  to  him 
the  hospitalities  of  the  town.  He  even  invited  the  Spaniards  to  settle 
in  the  country,  professing  a  friendship  which  covered  and  concealed 
the  most  deadly  and  implacable  hostility.  From  Coosa  the  expedi- 
tion advanced  towards  the  Tallapoosa,  and  eventually  to  the  town 
of  Tallasse.  Crossing  the  Tallapoosa,  it  advanced  towards  the  resi- 
dence of  the  chief,  Tuscaloosa,  whose  son  had  been  dispatched  to  invite 
De  Soto  into  his  extensive  dominions.  The  haughty  chief  received 
the  Spaniards  without  the  least  expression  of  admiration  or  surprise, 
though  with  apparent  cordiality.  His  speech  was  a  model  of  laconic 
eloquence,  and  the  interview  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
present  county  of  Montgomery.  The  expedition  reached  soon  after 
the  banks  of  the  Alabama,  where  a  fatal  disease  broke  out  in  the 
camp,  which  is  said  to  have  been  avoided  by  those  who  used  in 
their  food  the  ashes  of  a  weed  recommended  by  the  Indians.  The 
Mobilian  chief  was  retained  in  a  condition  of  semi-captivity,  but  found 
means  with  his  leading  men  to  plot  the  destruction  of  the  party  of 
De  Soto,  which  had  reached  his  capital,  MauhlUa.  (Mr.  Pickett  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Alabama,  at  a  place 
now  called  Choctaw  Bluffs,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Alabama  and  the  Tombigby.)  The  description  of  this 
town  is  interesting. 

o 

"It  p'ood  by  the  side  of  a  large  river,  upon  a  beautiful  plain;  and  con- 
sisted of  eighty  handsome  houses,  each  capacious  enough  to  contain  a  thou- 
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sand  men.  They  all  fronted  a  large  public  square.  They  were  encom- 
passed by  a  high  wall,  made  of  immense  trunks  of  trees,  set  deep  in  the 
ground  and  close  together,  strengthened  with  cross-timbers,  and  with  large 
vines.  A  tliick  mud  plaster,  resembling  handsome  masonry,  concealed  the 
wood  work ;  while  port  holes  were  abundant,  together  with  towers  capa- 
ble of  containing  eight  men  each,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  paces  apart.  The 
eastern  and  western  gate  opened  into  the  town." 

At  this  place  the  savages  openly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  precipi- 
tated themselves  upon  De  Soto,  in  one  of  the  most  terrible  and  dis- 
astrous battles  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.  Ten  thousand 
Mobiliaus  were  in  arms,  with  desperate  frenzy,  and  determined,  at 
one  blow,  to  annihilate  the  ranks  of  the  insolent  invaders  of  their 
soil.  Prodigies  of  valor  were  exhibited  upon  both  sides.  The  In- 
dians fought  in  the  streets  or  on  the  house-tops,  and  even  when 
hewed  down  in  fearful  numbers,  uttered  no  cry  for  quarter, 

"The  battle,  wliich  now  waxed  hotter  and  more  sanguinary  than  ever, 
cannot  be  as  graphically  described  as  the  heroic  deeds  on  either  side  de- 
serve. Often  the  Indians  drove  the  troops  out  of  the  town,  and  as  often 
they  returned  with  increased  desperation.  Near  the  wall  lay  a  large  pool 
of  dehcious  water,  fed  by  many  springs.  It  was  now  discolored  with 
blood.  Here  soldiers  fell  down  to  slake  the  intense  thirst  created  by  heat 
and  wounds ;  and  those  who  were  able  rose  again,  and  once  more  pitched 
into  a  combat,  characterized  by  the  most  revolting  destraction  of  human 
life.  For  some  time  the  young  females  joined  in  the  fight,  and  they  now 
contended,  side  by  side,  with  the  foremost  warriors,  sharing  the  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter.  Heated  with  excitement,  smarting  with  his  wounds,  and 
provoked  with  the  unsubdued  fierceness  of  the  natives,  De  Soto  rushed  out 
alone  by  the  gate,  threw  himself  into  his  saddle,  and  charged  the  town ; 
calling,  in  a  loud  voice,  upon  "  Our  Lady  and  Santiago,"  he  forced  his 
charger  over  hundreds  of  fighting  men  and  women,  followed  by  the  brave 
Wuno  Tobar.  While  opening  lanes  through  the  savage  ranks,  and  sprink- 
Hng  his  tracks  with  blood,  he  rose,  on  one  occasion,  to  throw  his  lance  into 
a  gigantic  warrior ;  at  that  instant  a  powerful  winged  arrow  went  deep 
into  the  bottom  of  his  thigh.  Unable  to  extract  it  or  to  sit  in  his  saddle, 
he  continued  to  fight  until  the  end  of  the  battle,  standing  in  his  stirrups. 
Everywhere  that  mighty  son  of  Spain  now  gorged  upon  Alabama  blood. 
His  fearless  bounds  filled  the  boldest  sokhers  with  renewed  courage. 

"  At  length  the  houses  were  set  on  fire ;  and  the  wind  blew  the  smoke 
and  flames  in  all  directions,  adding  horror  to  the  scene.  The  flames  as- 
cended in  mighty  volume !  The  sun  went  down,  hiding  himself  from  the 
awful  sight !  ^  Manbiha  was  in  ruins,  and  her  inhabitants  destroyed!" 

In  this  battle,  which  lasted  nine  hours,  eighty-two  Spaniards  were 
slain,  or  died  afterwards  from  wounds,  and  forty-five  horses  perished, 
an  irreparable  loss  in  their  condition.  Tlie  camp  equipage,  baggage, 
clothes,  medicine,  books,  armor,  pearls,  flour  and  wine,  were  con- 
sumed in  the  flames  of  the  burning  town.  The  Mobilians  were  al- 
most entirely  annihilated,  their  slain  being  estimated,  in  one  account, 
at  2,500  ;  and  in  another,  at  11,000.  The  fate  of  the  chief,  Tusca- 
loosa, is  involved  in  doubt. 

De  Soto  had  been  expecting  the  vessels  of  Maldinado  to  arrive  at 
Pensacola,  and  learned  at  Manbilia  that  they  had  actually  arrived. 
Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy  among 
some  of  the  leaders  in  the  camp,  to  abandon  his  fortunes,  he  came  to 
the  sudden  and  desperate  resolution,  in  the  crippled  and  forlorn  con- 
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clition  of  his  followers,  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  shipping,  and  plunge 
again  into  the  forests  of  the  north.  With  daring  intrepidity 
he  braved  the  conspirators,  and  by  the  mastery  of  a  will  and 
an  intelligence,  bef<n-e  which  the  proudest  of  them  were  accus- 
tomed to  bow,  he  defeated  their  schemes,  whilst  yet  only  in  the  bud. 
Thus  is  it  that  great  natures  rise  superior  to  every  fortune,  making 
man  and  the  elements  alike,  and  in  defiance  of  rebellious  inclina- 
tions, subservient  to  their  bidding.  Never  was  a  stronger  illustra- 
tion, than  that  of  the  heroic  De  Soto,  after  the  disasters  of  Manbilia, 
and  in  the  dense  and  almost  intermina1>le  forests  of  Alabama  ! 

Crossing  the  Warrior,  and  interrupted  by  daily  struggles  with 
powerful  parties  of  savages,  the  expedition  reached  the  Tombigby, 
near  the  county  of  Lowndes,  in-  the  state  of  Mississippi.  The  chief 
of  Chickasa  met  them  here,  and  engaged  De  Soto  to  assist  him 
in  some  of  his  hostile  movements  against  a  neighboring  tribe. 
Quarrels  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians,  growing  out  of  the 
cruelty  and  oppressions  of  the  former  and  the  cupidity  of  the  latter, , 
soon  led  to  a  general  outbreak,  and  an  engagement,  scarcely  less 
sanguinary  and  disastrous  in  its  effects  than  that  of  Manbilia. 

The  subsequent  fate  of  De  Soto  may  be  briefly  told.  After  the 
bloody  battle  of  Alabama,  which  was  on  the  Yazoo  River,  in  the 
county  of  Tallahatchie,  he  crossed  the  Mississippi,  being  the  first, 
except,  perhaps,  De  Vaca,  to  discover  its  waters — spent  a  year  in 
wanderings  through  Arkansas — returning  to  the  Mississippi  at  the 
town  of  Guachaya,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River,  Here 
death  ended  the  chapter  of  his  misfortunes,  and  left  to  history  to 
emblazon  his  fame,  as  one  of  the  bravest  captains  and  most  extraor- 
dinary adventurers  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  He  sleeps  be- 
neath the  waters  of  that  great  river,  which  had  never  before  been 
disturbed  by  the  voices  of  civilized  man,  but  which  has  since  minis- 
tered to  the  wants  of  millions  and  millions  of  a  race  more  hardy, 
energetic  and  adventurous,  than  even  the  Spaniard  himself! 
,  "  With  smiling  lips,"  says  Mr.  Gayarre,  "and  serene  brow,  he 
cheers  his  companions,  and  swears  them,  one  by  one,  to  bear  alle- 
giance, in  his  hands,  to  Muscoso  de  Alvai'ado,  whom  he  designated 
as  his  successor.  '  Union  and  perseverance,  my  friends,'  said  he,  '  as 
long  as  the  breath  of  life  animates  your  bodies.  Do  not  falter  in 
the  enterprise,  Spain  expects  a  richer  harvest  of  glory,  and  more 
ample  domains  from  her  children,'  These  are  his  last  words,  and 
then  he  dies.  Blest  be  the  soul  of  the  noble  knight,  and  of  the  true 
Christian  !  Rest  his  immortal  remains  in  j^eace  within  that  oaken 
trunk,  scooped  by  his  companions,  and  by  them  sunk  many  fjithoms 
deep  in  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi !" 

The  aborigines  of  the  Southwest  and  of  Florida  are  considered  by 
Mr.  Pickett  as  having  one  common  character  ;  and  he  has  furnished 
several  illustrations,  taken  from  the  engravings  in  the  work  of  Le 
Moyne,  They  M'ore  mantles  of  bark  and  flax  interwoven,  ornaments 
of  shell,  etc.,  and  in  their  towns  were  storehouses,  filled  with  gar- 
ments of  hemp,  feathers  of  every  hue,  deer,  panther,  martin,  and 
bear  skins,  packed  away  in  baskets.  They  strung  pearls  from  the 
rivers,  and  shells  around  their  arms,  necks  and  legs.     The  chiefs 
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painted  their  skins  in  stripes,  or  punctured  with  needles  and  a  black- 
ened pigment.  Plumes  of  the  eagle  feather  adorned  the  head. 
Their  weapons  of  war,  in  addition  to  the  bow  and  arrow,  were 
shields  of  wood  or  hides,  wooden  spears  pointed  with  flint,  wooden 
swords  and  herculean  clubs.  The  declaration  of  war  was  made  by 
stickmg  arrows  in  the  enemy's  roads  with  locks  of  hair  attached. 
The  chief,  surrounded  by  his  men,  raised  the  war  cry,  which  was 
answered  by  a  thousand  voices ;  he  implored  victory  from  the  sun, 
and  sprinkled  water,  in  emblem  of  the  enemy's  blood,  which  was 
soon  to  flow.  The  oracular  responses  of  the  people  were  invoked. 
The  wife  of  a  slain  warrior  might  only  marry  again  after  her  hair, 
which  she  had  cut  off"  and  sprinkled  over  his  grave,  had  attained  its 
usual  length. 

In  laying  out  a  town,  the  Indians  first  erected  a  mound,  on  which 
was  placed  the  house  of  the  chief  and  his  family.  At  the  foot  was  a 
square  fronted  by  the  residences  of  the  lesser  chiefs.  The  wigwams 
of  the  common  people  came  next  in  order,  etc.  The  houses  were  of 
timber,  covered  with  palm,  and  straw  or  reeds.  In  the  colder  lati- 
tudes, they  were  daubed  with  clay,  and  summer  and  winter  residences 
were  provided.  The  chief's  house  was  in  one  instance  120  feet  by 
40,  and  included  small  buildings  like  offices.  A  remarkable  temple 
was  found  upon  the  Savannah  River  at  the  present  Silver  Bluff.  The 
length  was  100  and  the  breadth  40  feet.  The  walls  were  proportion- 
ately high,  and  the  roof  covered  with  a  carpeting  of  split  cane.  Beau- 
tiful plumes,  shells  and  pearls,  were  suspended  on  the  inside.  The 
entrance  was  by  three  gates,  guarded  by  gigantic  and  threatening 
wooden  statues,  whilst  statues  of  men  and  women  were  arrayed 
around  the  hill.  By  the  walls  were  boxes  containing  the  remains  of 
dead  chiefs.  Chests  of  valuable  pearls,  skins,  etc.,  were  arranged 
in  the  centre,  with  mantles  of  feathers,  etc.  In  a  storehouse  near 
by  was  contained  copper  pikes,  bows,  arrows,  shields,  etc.,  and  other 
implements  of  warfare. 

The  Indians  planted  peas,  beans,  pumpkins,  corn,  etc.  They 
made  cakes  of  persimmons,  and  dug  the  earth  with  fish  bones,  punc- 
turing it  with  canes  for  the  seed.  West  of  the  Mississippi  they 
made  fine  earthenware  and  salt.  Their  canoes  were  often  of  the 
most  exquisite  workmanship  and  finish,  and  were  marshalled  into 
fleets.  They  worshiped  the  sun,  and  venei-ated  the  moon  and  cer- 
tain of  the  stars,  and  even  the  chief,  by  the  cruel  sacrifice  of  the  first 
born  male  child.  The  doctor  cured  his  patient  by  sucking  out  the 
blood  and  spurting  it  into  a  bowl  from  which  nursing  women  were 
accustomed  to  drink,  if  the  subject  were  young  and  athletic.  Some- 
times the  patient  was  smoked  with  tobacco  and  weeds  to  produce 
perspiration. 

Should  the  reader  desire  to  become  more  familiar  with  the  man 
ners  and  customs  of  the  southern  Indians,  and  more  especially  of  that 
extraordinary  people,  the  Natchez,  he  will  find  the  fullest  details  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Gayarre,  to  which  we  refer  him.  The  third  lectui-e 
of  the  second  part  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  elo- 
quent, and  deeply  interesting  contributions  to  Indian  history  anywhere 
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to  be  met  with.  Indeed,  we  have  often  desired  to  extract  it  entire 
in  our  pages. 

At  the  time  of  De  Soto,  Alabama  was  inhabited  by  the  Coosas, 
Tallasses,  Mobilians  and  Choctaws.  Being  nearly  destroyed  by  his 
invasion,  their  places  were  filled  by  the  Muscogees  and  Alabamas, 
who  were  of  Mexican  origin,  and  were  driven  out  of  that  country  by 
Cortez.  Wandering  a  long  time  in  the  wilderness,  the  Muscogees 
reached  at  last  and  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  almost  to 
the  Wabash.  They  had  previously  met  and  vanquished  the  Ala- 
bamas, driving  them  to  the  Yazoo,  whence  they  again  drove  them 
to  the  shores  of  the  Alabama,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Coosa  and 
the  Tallapoosa.  Further  pressed  by  the  warlike  Muscogees,  the 
unfortunate  Alabamas  were  dispersed  a  third  time,  and  sought  an 
asylum  among  the  Choctaws  and  other  tribes,  whilst  the  Muscogees 
overspread  Georgia  to  the  banks  of  the  Savannah.  Receiving  at  last 
into  their  bosom  the  relics  of  the  Alabamas,  the  Tookabatches,  the 
Tuskegees,  who  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  forks  of  the  Coosa  and 
the  Tallapoosa,  the  Ozeallies,  the  Uchees,  and  fugitives  of  the 
Natchez,  after  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  French,  the  Muscogee 
confederacy  increased  in  strength  and  power  until  it  became  the 
most  formidable  in  all  the  country,  receiving  the  name  of  Creek, 
from  the  number  of  beautiful  rivers  and  streams  meandering  through 
its  limits. 

The  authorities  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Pickett  for  this  Indian  history 
are  the  work  of  Le  Clerc  Milfort,  who  long  lived  among  the  Creeks, 
having  married  the  sister  of  McGillivray,  their  great  chieftain ;  the 
work  of  Hawkins  ;  Adair's  History  of  the  Indians;  the  Notes  of  Mr. 
Compere,  a  Missionary  among  the  Creeks ;  several  old  manuscripts 
and  conversations  with  old  settlers  and  traders.  The  Big  Warrior, 
in  1822,  confirmed  the  accounts  to  Mr.  Compere  :  "  My  ancestors 
were  a  mighty  people.  After  they  reached  the  waters  of  the  Ala- 
bama, and  took  possession  of  the  country,  they  went  further — con- 
quered the  tribes  upon  the  Chattahoochie,  and  upon  all  the  rivers 
from  thence  to  the  Savannah — yes,  and  even  whipped  the  Indians 
then  living  in  the  territory  of  South  Carolina,  and  wrested  much  of 
their  country  from  them." 

We  have  only  space  to  note  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Creeks. 
Before  the  consummation  of  marriage,  it  was  necessary  that  the  hus- 
band should  have  built  a  house,  produced  and  gathered  a  crop,  made 
a  hunt  and  brought  home  game,  and  tendered  the  whole  to  the  girl ; 
a  good  rule,  which  our  civilized  race  might  very  well  adopt.  Di- 
vorce was  ad  libitum,  and  both  could  marry  again,  though  the  woman 
only  after  the  green  corn  dance  was  over.  Marriage  gave  no  right 
over  the  possessions  of  the  wife,  or  the  children  she  might  have. 
Adultery  was  punished  with  many  stripes,  whoever  was  the  guilty 
party,  the  friends  inflicting  them,  also  cutting  otTthe  ears,  nose,  etc., 
and  tearing  out  the  woman's  hair.  When  Bartram  visited  the  na- 
tion in  1777,  he  found  fifty  towns,  containing  11,000  inhabitants, 
the  Muscogee  being  the  national  tongue.  The  general  council  was 
always  held  in  the  principal  town,  and  was  held  annually,  though 
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each  town  had  its  separate  legislative  system,  like  the  federal  system 
under  which  we  live.  The  walls  of  the  public  buildings  were  daubed 
with  rude  paintings  and  sculptures,  which  were  as  significant  as  writ- 
ing. The  green  corn  dance,  a  great  national  festival,  is  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Col.  Hawkins,  whom  Mr.  Pickett  copies  at  length.  The 
martial  arrangements  of  the  Creeks  were  peculiar.  The  great  chief, 
on  the  opening  of  war,  stuck  up  in  public  places  a  partly  red  stick, 
and  sent  to  each  subordinate  as  many  pieces  of  sticks  as  days  that 
must  elapse  before  his  presenting  himself  for  service.  These  latter 
called  up  the  warriors  with  the  drum,  informed  them  of  the  rallying 
place,  and  the  combatants  were  chosen  from  those  who  were  the 
first  to  arrive, 'it  being  some  disgrace  to  arrive  too  late,  to  fill  up  the 
required  number.  The  warriors  then  took  the  "  medicine  of  war," 
and  were  supplied  by  their  wives  vrith  little  bags  of  parched  corn, 
two  ounces  being  sufScient  to  make  a  quart  of  broth,  and  satisfy  a 
man  for  twenty -four  hours.  This  medicine  of  war  was  a  liquor  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  virtue  in  guarding  the  drinker  from  all  dangers. 
The  "  great  medicine"  secured  entire  invulnerability,  whilst  the  "  lit- 
tle medicine"  only  diminished  the  extent  of  danger.  Being  purga- 
tives, they  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  slight  effect  in  lessen- 
ing the  danger  of  wounds.  In  their  marches,  each  warrior  placed  his 
foot  in  the  print  of  the  warrior  before  him,  so  as  to  conceal  a  know- 
ledge of  their  numbers,  and  the  last  of  the  party  carefully  concealed 
even  that  print. 

Col.  Pickett  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Choctaws, 
Chickasas  and  Cherokees.  The  two  former  were  descended  from 
the  Chickemicaws,  early  emigrants  from  Mexico,  (according  to  Adair.) 
who  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  inhabited  the  regions  of  the  Yazoo, 
the  Tombigbee  and  the  Alabama.  This  account  of  their  origin  the 
Choctaws  had  lost,  believing  they  had  emerged  originally  from  a 
big  hole  in  a  great  mound  on  the  road  from  St.  Stephens,  in  Ala- 
bam.a,  to  Jackson,  Mississippi.  The  Cherokees  were  original  settlers 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  can  be  traced  no  further,  having  been 
driven  westward  by  the  whites. 

Various  relies  of  the  aborigines  still  exist  upon  the  soil  of  Alabama. 
The  mounds,  though  attributed  by  some  to  an  origin  anterior  to 
that  of  the  Indians,  our  author  thinks  are  clearly  the  work  of  their 
hands.  It  is  known  positively  that  the  Natchez  constructed  them  as 
late  as  1730.  In  Alabama  they  are  found  upoi^  the  Tennessee, 
Coosa,  Tallapoosa,  Alabama,  Cahaba,  Warrior,  and  Tombigby 
rivers  ;  and  upon  being  opened,  are  found  to  contain  bones,  stone 
ornaments,  pottery,  and  sometimes  cojjper  and  silver  ornaments, 
layers  of  charcoal,  ashes,  etc.  The  practice  of  erecting  a  tumulus 
or  mound  over  the  dead  has  been  common  to  most  countries.  In 
some  cases,  piles  of  stones  were  adopted  instead,  _  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  their  appearance  in  many  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 
The  ditches  which  have  been  discovered  at  Cahaba,  at  the  falls  of 
Little  Ptiver,  etc.,  are  also  thought  by  Mr.  Pickett  to  be  of  Indian 
origin,  contrarv  to  the  general  belief  of  writers,  and  intended  for  pur- 
poses of  defence.      He  thinks,  at  Cahaba  there  existed  an  Indian 
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establishment,  fortified  with  palisades,  and  that  the  ditch  was  cut 
around  them.  The  ditch  at  Talladega  Spring?,  which  formerly  had  trees 
growing  in  it,  sun-ounds  an  elevation  of  many  acres,  embracing  a 
beautiful  gushing  spring.  At  Little  River  are  four  or  five  small 
caves  which  have  been  called  "  De  Soto's  Rock  Houses,"  from  the 
fact  that  they  exhibit  the  marks  of  intelligent  occupation.  The  walls 
have  been  smoothed  by  the  hands  of  man.  We  give  the  language 
of  the  author  : 

"  It  was  doubtless  a  strong  Indian  fortification,  and  long  used  as  a  safe 
retreat  when  the  valleys  below  were  overrun  with  a  victorious  enemy. 
The  walls  Avere  black  with  smoke,  and  everything  about  them  bears  evi- 
dence of  constant  occupation  for  years.  These  caves,  or  rock-houses,  con- 
stituted a  most  admirable  defence,  especially  with  the  assistance  of  the 
walls  at  the  head  of  the  peninsula.  In  order  to  get  into  the  first  cave,  a 
person  has  to  psss  along  a  rock  passage,  wide  enough  only  for  one  man. 
Below  him,  on  his  right,  is  the  awful  precipice,  and  on  his  left  the  rock 
wall,  reaching  ten  feet  above  his  head.  A  few  persons  in  the  first  rock- 
house  with  swords  and  spears  could  keep  off  an  army  of  one  thousand 
men ;  for  only  one  assailant  being  able  to  approach  at  a  time,  could  be  easily 
dispatched  and  tumbled  down  the  abyss  below.  In  regard  to  the  inner 
walls  of  the  ditches,  the  author  saw  no  cement  among  the  rocks,  although 
he  had  heard  that  that  ingredient  (never  used  by  Indians)  was  to  be  found 
there." 

The  cuttings  upon  rocks,  etc.,  seen  in  various  parts  of  Alabama, 
the  author  attributes  also  to  the  Indians,  who  used  the  pieces  for  the 
fabrication  of  pipes,  mortars,  bowls,  etc.  These  cuttings  are  espe- 
cially noticeable  near  the  Tallapoosa  River,  and  Elyton,  in  the  county 
of  Jefferson.  We  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  such  antiquarian 
questions,  but  leave  the  reader  to  work  them  out  with  the  volume  of 
Squiei'  before  him,  which  Mr.  Pickett  appears  to  have  freely  con- 
sulted. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  when  the  French  began  to  occupy 
Alabama.  Bienville,  who  is,  in  truth,  the  father  of  Louisiana,  and 
should  have  a  monument  at  the  mouth  of  its  great  river,  departed 
with  a  force  from  Dauphin  Island,  sailed  up  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and 
at  the  mouth -of  Dog  River  commenced  to  build  a  fort,  warehouse, 
and  other  buildings.  This  was  in  1702,  and  seventeen  years  before 
the  founding  of  New-Orleans !  The  site  of  Mobile  was,  however, 
removed  nine  years  later  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  River,  higher 
up  the  Alabama,  where  it  now  stands. 

"  The  high  floods  having  inundated  the  settlements  around  Fort  St.  Louis 
de  Mobile,  Bienville  determined  to  place  his  people  upon  more  elevated 
ground.  All  the  inhabitants,  except  the  garrison  of  the  fort,  removed  upon 
the  Mobile  River,  where,  upon  the  site  of  the  present  beautiful  and  wealthy 
commercial  emporium  of  Alabama,  they  established  themselves.  Here 
Bienville  built  a  new  wooden  fort,  which,  in  a  few  years,  was  destroyed,  to 
give  place  to  an  extensive  fortress  of  brick,  called,  in  French  times.  Fort 
Conde,  and  in  English  and  Spanish  times.  Fort  Charlotte.  The  seat  of  go- 
vernment was  permanently  fixed  here,  and  the  leading  characters  of  the 
colony  made  Mobile  their  head-quarters.  Only  a  small  garrison  was  left  at 
the  old  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Dog  River,  which,  however,  continued 
to  guard  that  point  for  several  years  after  tliis  period." 
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Tlie  Carolina  and  Virginia  traders  began  now  to  penetrate  the 
western  wilds,  much  to  the  annoyance  and  jealousy  both  of  the 
Spanish  and  French.  Upon  the  backs  of  paekhorses  they  carried 
from  Charleston  stores  of  goods,  "  over  creeks  -without  bridges,  rivers 
without  ferries,  and  woods  pathless  and  pregnant  with  many 
dangers,"  opening  them  upon  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa.  To  stop 
these  mterferences,  Bienville  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  locate  a  fort 
upon  the  Alabama.  Passing  the  towns  of  Selma  and  Autauga,  his 
boats  were  moored  at  the  town  of  Coosawda.  Tlie  fort  was  located 
at  Tuskeegee,  a  most  favorable  position ;  and  the  carmon  which 
guarded  it  have  become  a  subject  of  curious  history.  After  remain- 
ing in  position  fifty  years,  they  were  spiked  and  abandoned  with  the 
fortress.  During  the  English  possession  of  Alabama,  the  cannon 
remained  at  Port  Toulouse,  though  the  fort  was  suffered  to  fall  into 
decay.  Some  blacksmiths  among  the  Creeks  removed  the  spikes, 
and  the  pieces  were  then  used  by  the  Indians  for  holiday  amuse- 
ments. On  the  settlement  of  Montgomery,  the  inhabitants  brought 
down  from  Fort  Toulouse,  then  called  Jackson,  some  of  these  pieces 
to  be  used  upon  festivals,  in  which  service  they  were  in  due  time 
burst.  A  fragment  stands  now  at  Pollard's  Corner,  in  Montgomery. 
One  of  the  cannon  still  exists  at  Rockford,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
others  are  in  the  bed  of  the  river  opposite  the  fort.  The  reflections 
which  are  made  by  Mr.  Pickett  upon  the  labors  of  Bienville  among 
the  savages,  we  think,  detract  from,  rather  than  add  to,  the  dignity 
of  the  nai-rative. 

Passing  over  the  numerous  Indian  wars  of  the  colonists,  and  their 
contests  with  the  Spaniards,  including  the  whole  period  of  the  char- 
ter of  Crozat  and  the  "  Mississippi  Company,"  noticing  only  the  arrival 
at  Mobile,  loaded  with  African  slaves,  of  three  French  ships  of  war, 
(1721.)  we  arrive  at  a  point  when  the  disasters  of  the  colony  forced 
the  abandonment  of  both  jNIobile  and  Biloxi,  and  produced  the  most 
terrible  sufferings  and  mutinies  at  the  post  upon  the  Coosa.  We 
also  hurry  over  the  chapter  upon  the  Natchez  massacre,  which,  in 
common  with  Mr.  Gayarre,  the  author  treats  with  great  clearness 
and  elaboration,  adopting  almost  entirely  the  letter  of  Father  Petit, 
published  among  the  letters  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the  work  of  the  Rev. 
Ingraham  Kip,  of  New- York. 

Chapters  seven  and  eight  of  the  history  of  Alabama  treats  of  the 
English  in  Georgia,  and  of  the  daring  scheme  of  a  Jesuit  named 
Priber,  who  traveled  extensively  among  the  Indians,  gaining  every- 
where their  confidence,  and  who  pretended  to  have  in  view  a  confeder- 
ation of  all  the  southern  Indians,  for  purposes  of  industry,  civiliza- 
tion and  freedom  from  the  European  yoke.  Being  arrested,  he  died 
in  prison  at  Frederika.  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  history  of  Georgia, 
describes  him  as  "  a  thorough  Jesuit,  an  accomplished  linguist,  a 
deep  tactician,  far-sighted  in  his  plans,  and  far-reaching  in  his  ex- 
pedients." 

Referring   to   the  failure  of  the   French   expeditions  agamst  the 
Chickasaws°   those   eariy   natives  of  Alabama,   Mr.    Pickett   takes 
occasion  to  compliment  their  gallantry,  and  to  urge  upon  the  rising 
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generation  of  the  state,  an  imitation  of  their  example,  in  the  main- 
tenmice  of  their  rights  and  their  liberties.  We  give  the  passage  entire, 
p.  352  : 

"The  Chickasaws  have  never  been  conquered.  They  could  not  be  de- 
feated by  De  Soto,  with  his  Spanish  army,  in  1541 ;  by  Bienville,  and  his 
French  army,  and  southern  Indians,  in  1736 ;  by  D'Artaguette,  with  his 
French  army,  and  northern  Inchans ;  by  Marquis  De  Vaudreueil,  with  his 
French  troops  and  Choctaws,  in  1752 ;  nor  by  the  Creeks,  Cherokees,  Kick- 
apoos,  Shawnees  and  Choctaws,  who  continually  waged  war  against  them. 
No!  they  were  the  '  bravest  of  the  brave  ;'  and  even  when  they  emigrated 
to  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  not  many  years  ago,  they  soon  subdued  some 
tribes  who  attacked  them  in  that  c[uarter. 

"  Young  men  of  northwestern  Alabama  and  northeastern  Mississippi,  re- 
member that  the  bravest  race  that  ever  hved,  once  occupied  the  country 
which  you  now  inhabit — once  fished  in  your  streams,  and  chased  the  elk 
over  your  vast  j^lains  !  Remember,  that  whenever  that  soil  which  you  now 
tread  was  pressed  by  the  feet  of  foes,  it  was  not  only  bravely  defended,  but 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  the  invader.  WiU  you  ever  disgrace  that  soil 
and  the  memory  of  its  first  occupants,  by  submitting  to  injustice  and  op- 
pression, and  finally  to  invasion  ?  We  unhesitatingly  give  the  answer  for 
you — No,  never  !" 

Tlie  first  volume  of  Mr.  Pickett,  and  here  we  shall  have  to  divide 
our  subject,  to  be  resumed  in  the  next  number,  concludes  with  the 
delivery  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama  to  the  English,  under  the  treaty  of 
1763,  and  with  some  account  of  the  expedition  of  Bossu  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country.  A  single  extract  furnishes  a  contrast  between 
Alabama  as  we  find  it,  and  the  wilderness  out  of  wliich  it  has  been 
so  soon  created  : 

"Not  only  were  the  Creeks  and  Alabamas  at  peace  with  other  nations 
at  this  time,  but  gave  evidences  of  warm  and  generous  hospitality.  They 
thronged  the  banks  of  the  river,  Avhich  now  meanders  along  the  counties  of 
Autauga,  Montgomery,  Dallas  and  Lowndes,  and  as  Bossu  slowly  made  his 
way  up  the  beautiful  stream,  greeted  him  with  friendly  salutations,  offered 
him  provisions,  such  as  bread,  roasted  turkeys,  boiled  venison,  pancakes 
baked  with  nut  oil,  and  deer  tongues,  together  with  baskets  full  of 
eggs  of  the  fowl  and  turtle.  The  Great  Spirit  had  blessed  them  with  a 
magnificent  river,  abounding  in  fish;  with  dehcious  and  cool  fountains 
gushing  out  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  with  rich  lands,  that  produced 
without  cultivation,  and  with  vast  forests,  abounding  in  game  of  every 
description.  But  now  the  whole  scene  is  changed.  The  country  is  no 
longer  half  so  beautiful;  the  waters  of  Alabama  begin  to  be  discolored; 
the  forests  have  been  cut  doAvn ;  steamers  have  destroyed  the  finny 
race ;  deer  bound  not  over  the  plain  ;  the  sluggish  bear  has  ceased  to  roam 
through  the  swamps  ;  the  bloody  panther  does  not  sj^ring  upon  his  prey  ; 
wolves  have  ceased  to  howl  upon  the  hills ;  birds  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees  ;  graceful  warriors  guide  no  longer  their  canoes,  and 
beautiful  squaws  loiter  not  upon  the  plain,  nor  pick  the  delicious  berries. 
Now,  vast  fields  of  cotton,  noisy  steamers,  huge  rafts  of  lumber,  towns 
reared  for  business,  disagreeable  corporation  laws,  harassing  courts  of 
justice,  mills,  factories,  and  everything  else  that  is  calculated  to  destroy  the 
beauty  of  a  country,  and  to  rob  man  of  his  quiet  and  native  independence, 
present  themselves  to  our  view. 

"The  heart  yearns  to  behold  once  more  such  a  country  as  Alabama  was, 
the  first  time  we  saAv  it,  when  a  boy.  But  where  can  we  now  go,  that  we 
shall  not  find  the  busy  American,  with  keen  desire  to  destroy  everything 
which  nature  has  made  lovely  ?" 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— THE  HOG  BUSINESS  OF  THE  WEST. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Cincinnati  Prices  Current  and  to  Mr.  Cist's  valuable 
work,  entitled  "  Cincinnati  in  1851,"  for  the  following  statistics  of  this  most 
important  western  crop,  which  will  interest  our  readers  everywhere.  The 
figures  show  that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  other  places  in  this  particular 
and  we  speak  it  deferentially,  the  palm,  after  all,  will  have  to  be  accorded  to 
Cincinnati,  of  being,  beyond  comparison,  in  that  sense  only  in  which  it  is  no 
discredit,  the  most  hoggish  place  in  all  the  West. 

Mr.  Cist  says,  that  Cincinnati  is  the  principal  pork  market  in  the  United 
States,  and  without  even  the  exception  of  Cork  and  Belfast,  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  business  dates  back  26  years,  but  has  only  been  important  since 
1833. 

HOGS  KILLED  IN  THE  WEST. 

1850-'51.  1849-'50. 

Ohio,  exclusive  of  Cincinnati 64,027 152,900 

Indiana 329,549 380,174 

Kentucky.. 205,414 201,000 

Cumberland  Valley 30,000 40,000 

Cincinnati 3 10,000 401 ,  735 


938,990  1,17.5,809 

938,990 


236,819 
Deduct  10  per  cent,  for  light  weight 93,899 

Total  deficiency 142,920 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  HOGS  DRIVEN  SOUTH  FROM  KENTUCKY  AND 
TENNESSEE. 

1849-'o0.  1850-'51. 

Through  Cumberland  Gap 43,000 21,000 

Through  Asheville,  N.  C,  embracing 

Tennessee  hogs 81,000 40,000 


124,000  01,000 

61,000 


Deficiency 63,000 

To  which  add  deficiency  in  weight 6,300 

Total 69,300  hogs. 

PACKING  OF    LOWER  KENTUCKY  AND  TENNESSEE  AND  KENTUCKY  RIVER. 

1849 -'50.  1850-51. 

Bowling  Green  and  vicinity 15,000 9,000 

Clarksville 15,000 6.000 

Canton 5,271 1,700 

Nashville,  Tenn 13,476 5,382 

Gallatin,  Tenn , 6,800 895 

Woodsonville,  Ky 4,000 1 ,000 

Owensboro,  Ky 3,500 none. 

Brandenburgh 2,100 600 

Rock  Haven 5,300 1,300 

Salt  River,  in  flatboats 6,000 1,200 

On  Kentucky  River 15,000 7,000 


91,447  34,077 

34,077 


Deficiency 57,370 

To  which  add  deficient  weight  of  fully 

22  lbs.  per  hog,  equal  to  (hogs)...    3,950 
Total  deficiency 61,320  hogs. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Deficiency  in  hogs  driven 69,300 

Deficiency  in  hogs  packed  in  Lower  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 

and  on  Tennessee  River 61,320 

Deficiency  in  weight  around  the  falls  equal  to 1,180 

Total  deficiency  in  hogs 131,800 

Deficiency  in  barrels  of  pork  around  the  falls 1,705 

Deficiency  in  pounds  of  lard  around  the  falls 519,227 

Equal  in  barrels  to 2,360 

PORK  PACKING  IN  KENTUCKY  AND  TENNESSEE. 

The  Louisville  Courier  of  the  23d  instant  says  :  We  subjoin  the  following 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  product  of  the  hog,  which  have  been  accurately  and 
carefully  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  and  will  prove  serviceable  to  the 
mercantile  community.  It  gives  the  exact  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  around 
Louisville  for  the  last  two  years  ;  also,  the  actual  weight  of  hogs,  the  weight  of 
lard,  and  the  quantities  of  pork  made  ;  together  with  the  deficiencies  and  gains, 
here  and  elsewhere.  The  list  embraces  full  returns  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  the  hogs  driven  South,  and  shows  a  total  deficiency  of  131,800  hogs  this 
season.     This  table  will  be  valuable  for  future  references  : 

PACKERS.  Hogs  Aggregate  Aggregate        No.  ofbbls. 

1849-50.  Slaughter'd.  Weight,  (lbs.)         Weight  of  Lard.        Pork. 

\dams  &  Co 41,545 8,852,398 1,732,210 19,755 

A    S    White  &  Co 34,017 6,494,040 1,360,680 12,984 

Huflman,  Maxcy  &  Co... .30,363 5,772,288 775,919 10,863 

M   D.Walker 35,600 6,831,000 1,479,213 13,820 

McDonald  &  Day 11,000 2,068,000 352,000 2,815 

Clifton,  Atkinson  &  Co...  26,580 5,200,000 625,000 8,200 

R.Ernst none 495,000 none 

Bailey none 1,225,000 154,000 none 

Total 179,105  36,442,726  6,974,022  68,437 

1850-'51. 

Jackson,  Owsley  &  Co...  .41,7.52 8,056,015 1,484,236 14,439 

A   S   White  &  Co 31,773 5,535,900 1,048,409 10,952 

HuiVman,  Maxcy  &  Co.. ..24,600 4,568,238 586,986 8,757 

W.  Jarvis  &  Co 25,691 4,878,349 975,179 9,102 

Brannin,  Bacon  &  Co 27,550 5,219,760 927,669 9,541 

Clifton,  Atkinson  &  Co. ...  25, 178 4,657,950 553,816 8,360 

McDonald  &Day 13,370 2,366,490 361,000 3,681 

Key&Garner 5,-500 962,500 147,500 1,900 

R.Ernst none 370,000 none 


Total 195,414  36,245,182  6,454,795  66,732 

We  extract  the  following  entire  from  Mr.  Cist's  work  : 

HOG  BUSINESS  OF    CINCINNATI. 

Year.  No.  of  Hogs.  Year.  No.  of  Hogs.  Year.  No.  of  Hogs. 

1833  .  85,000  1840 95,000  1847 250,000 

1834  .   .      123,000  1841 160,000  1848 498,160 

1835  ...      162,000  1842 220,000  1849 310,000 

1836 123,000  1843 250,000  1850 401,755 

1837 103,000  1844 240,000  1851 324,529 

1838 :    182,000  1845 213,000  

1839 199,000  1846 287,000  
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Hogs  packed     Per  cent.  Hoss  packed  Per  cent 

Year.  in  Ohio.  in  Cin'ti.  Year.  in  Ohio.  in  Cin'ti. 

1844 560,000 43  1848 742,212  66 

1845 4.50,000 47  1849 600,316  71 

1846 42.5,000 68  1850 563,645       .         80 

1847 325,000 70  1851 388,556 80 

"  The  hogs  raised  for  this  market,  are  generally  a  cross  of  Irish,  Grazier,  By- 
Jield,  Berkshire,  Russia,  and  China,  in  such  proportions  as  to  unite  the  qualifi- 
cations of  size,  tendency  to  fat,  and  beauty  of  shape  to  the  hams. 

' '  The  slaughter  houses  of  Cincinnati  are  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  are  ten 
in  number,  and  fifty  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  each  in  extent,  the  frames 
being  boarded  up  with  moveable  lattice-work  at  the  sides,  which  is  kept  open  to 
admit  air,  in  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  is  shut  up  during  the  intense  cold, 
which  occasionally  attends  the  packing  season,  so  that  hogs  shall  not  be  frozen 
so  stiff  that  they  cannot  be  cut  up  to  advantage.  These  establishments  employ, 
each,  as  high  as  one  hundred  hands,  selected  for  this  business,  which  requires  a 
degree  of  strength  and  activity  that  always  commands  high  wages. 

"  The  slaughterers  formerly  got  the  gut  fat  for  the  whole  o°f  the  labor  thus 
described,  wagoning  the  hogs  more  than  a  mile  to  the  pork  houses,  free  of 
expense  to  the  owners.  Every  year,  however,  enhances  the  value  of  the  per- 
quisites, such  as  the  fat,  heart,  liver,  &c.,  for  food ;  and  the  hoofs,  hair,  and 
other  parts  for  manufacturing  purposes.  For  the  last  two  years,  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  hog  have  been  paid  as  a  bonus  for  the  privilege  of  killino'. 

"  The  hauling  of  hogs  from  the  slaughter  house  to  the  packers,  is  itself  a  large 
business,  employing  full  fifty  of  the  largest  class  of  wagons,  each  loading  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  ten  hogs  at  a  load. 

"  The  hogs  are  taken  into  the  pork  houses  from  the  wagons  and  piled  up  in 
rows  as  high  as  possible.  These  piles  are  generally  close  to  the  scales.  Another 
set  of  hands  carry  them  to  the  scales,  where  they  are  usually  weighed  singly, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  draught.  They  are  taken  hence  to  the  blocks,  where 
the  head  and  feet  are  first  struck  off,  no  blow  needing  its  repetition.  The  hog 
is  then  cloven  into  three  parts,  separating  the  ham  and  shoulder  ends  from  the 
middle.  These  are  again  divided  into  single  hams,  shoulders  and  sides.  The 
leaf  lard  is  then  torn  out,  and  every  piece  distributed  with  the  exactness  and 
regularitj'  of  machinery,  to  its  appropriate  pile.  The  tender-loins,  usually  two 
pounds  to  the  hog,  after  affording  supplies  to  families,  who  consume  probably 
one-half  of  the  product,  are  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  sausages. 

"  The  hog,  thus  cut  up  into  shoulders,  hams  and  middlings,  undergoes  further 
trimming  to  get  the  first  two  articles  in  proper  shape.  The  size  of  the  hams 
and  shoulders  varies  with  their  appropriate  markets,  and  v<ritli  the  price  of  lard, 
which,  when  high,  tempts  the  pork  packer  to  trim  very  close,  and,  indeed,  to 
render  the  entire  shoulder  into  lard.  If  the  pork  is  intended  to  be  shipped  off 
in  bulk,  or  for  the  smoke  house,  it  is  piled  up  in  vast  masses,  covered  with  fine 
salt  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  pounds  of  salt  to  two  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
meat.  If  otherwise,  the  meat  is  packed  away  in  barrels  with  coarse  and  fine 
salt  in  due  proportions — no  more  of  the  latter  being  employed  than  the  meat 
will  require  for  immediate  absorption,  and  the  coarse  salt  remaining  in  the  bar- 
rel to  renew  the  pickle,  whose  strength  is  withdrawn  by  the  meat,  in  process  of 
time. 

"  The  different  classes  of  cured  pork,  packed  in  barrels,  are  made  up  of  the 
different  sizes  and  conditions  of  hogs— the  finest  and  fjittest  making  clear 
and  mess  pork,  while  the  residue  is  put  up  into  prime  pork  or  bacon.  The 
inspection  laws  require  that  clear  pork  shall  be  put  up  of  the  sides,  with  the 
ribs  out.  It  takes  the  largest  class  of  hogs  to  receive  this  brand.  Moss  pork- 
all  sides,  with  two  rumps  to  the  barrel.  For  prime— pork  of  lighter  weight  will 
suffice.  Two  shoulders,  two  jowls,  and  sides  enough  to  fill  the  barrel,  make 
the  contents.  Two  hundred  pounds  of  meat  is  required  by  the  inspector,  but 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds,  packed  here,  it  is  ascertained,  will  weigh 
out  more  than  the  fonner  quantity  in  tlie  eastern  or  southern  markets. 

"  The  mess  pork  is  used  for  the  commercial  marine,  and  the  United  States 
navy.     This  last  class,  again,  is  put  up  somewhat  differently,  by  specifications 
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made  out  for  the  purpose.  The  prime  is  packed  for  ship  use  and  the  southern 
markets.  The  clear  pork  goes  out  to  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  The  New 
Englanders,  in  the  line  of  pickled  pork,  buy  nothing  short  of  the  best. 

•'  Bulk  pork  is  that  which  is  intended  for  immediate  use  or  for  smoking.  The 
former  class  is  sent  ofl'in  flatboats  for  the  lower  Mississippi.  It  forms  no  im- 
portant element  of  the  whole,  the  great  mass  being  sent  into  the  smoke-houses, 
each  of  which  will  cure  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  to  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  at  a  time.  Here  the  bacon,  as  far  as  possible,  is  kept  until  it 
is  actually  wanted  for  shipment,  when  it  is  packed  in  hogsheads  containing  from 
eight  hundred  to  nine  hundred  pounds,  the  hams,  sides,  and  shoulders  put  up 
each  by  themselves.  The  bacon  is  sold  to  the  iron  manufacturing  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio — to  the  fisheries  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  and  to  the  coast  or  Mississippi  region  above  New-Orleans.  Large 
quantities  are  disposed  of,  also,  for  the  consumption  of  the  Atlantic  cities. 
Flatboats  leave  here  about  the  first  of  July,  and  they  all  take  down  more  or  less 
bacon  for  the  coast  trade. 

"  Of  five  hundred  thousand  hogs  cut  up  here  during  that  season,  the  product, 
in  the  manufactured  article,  will  be  : 

Barrels  of  pork 180,000 

Pounds  of  bacon 25,000,000 

lard 16,500,000 

"  These  are  the  products,  thus  far,  of  the  pork  houses'  operations  alone  That 
is  to  say,  the  articles  thus  referred  to,  are  put  up  in  these  establishments,  from 
the  hams,  shoulders,  sides,  leaf  lard,  and  a  small  portionof  the  jowls — the  resi- 
due of  the  carcasses,  which  are  taken  to  the  pork -houses,  being  left  to  enter 
elsewhere  into  other  departments  of  manufacture.  The  relative  proportions,  in 
weight  of  bacon  and  lard,  rest  upon  contingencies.  An  unexpected  demand  and 
advance  in  price  of  lard  would  greatly  reduce  the  disparity,  if  not  invert  the 
proportion  of  these  two  articles.  A  change  in  the  prospects  of  the  value  of 
pickled  pork,  during  the  progress  of  packing,  would  also  reduce  or  increase  the 
proportion  of  barreled  pork  to  the  bacon  and  lard. 

"  The  lard  made  here  is  exported  in  packages  for  the  Havana  market,  where, 
besides  being  extensively  used,  as  in  the  United  States,  for  cooking,  it  answers 
the  purpose  to  which  butter  is  applied  in  this  country.  It  is  shipped  to  the 
Atlantic  markets,  also,  for  local  use,  as  well  as  for  export  to  England  and  France, 
either  in  the  shape  it  leaves  this  market,  or  in  lard  oil ;  large  quantities  of  which 
are  manufactured  at  the  east. 

"  There  is  one  establishment  here,  which,  beside  putting  up  hams,  &c.,  ex- 
tensively, is  engaged  in  extracting  the  grease  from  the  rest  of  the  hog.  Its 
operations  have  reached,  in  one  season,  as  high  as  thirty-six  thousand  hogs.  It  has 
seven  large  circular  tanks — six  of  capacity  to  hold  each  fifteen  thousand  pounds, 
and  one  to  hold  six  thousand  pounds — all  gross.  These  receive  the  entire  car- 
cass, with  the  exception  of  the  hams,  and  the  mass  is  subjected  to  steam 
process,  under  a  pressure  of  seventy  pounds  to  the  square  inch  ;  the  efl'ect  of 
which  operation  is  to  reduce  the  whole  to  one  consistence,  and  every  bone  to 
powder.  The  fat  is  drawn  off  by  cocks,  and  the  residuum,  a  mere  earthy  sub- 
stance, as  far  as  made  use  of,  is  taken  away  for  manure.  Beside  the  hogs  which 
reach  this  factory  in  entire  carcasses,  the  great  mass  of  heads,  ribs,  back-bones, 
feet,  and  other  trimmings  of  the  hog,  cut  up  at  different  pork-houses,  are  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process,  in  order  to  extract  ever}'  particle  of  grease.  This 
concern  alone  turned  out,  the  season  referred  to,  three  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  lard,  five-sixths  of  which  was  No.  1.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  this  lard,  which  is  refined  as  well  as  made  under  steam 
processes.  Six  hundred  hogs  per  day  pass  through  these  tanks,  one  day  with 
another. 

"  We  follow  now  to  the  manufacture  of  lard  oil,  which  is  accomplished  by 
divesting  the  lard  of  one  its  constituent  parts — stearine.  There  are  probably 
thirty  lard  oil  factories  here,  on  a  scale  of  more  or  less  importance.  The 
largest  of  these,  whose  operations  are  probably  more  extensive  than  any  other 
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in  the  United  States,  has  manufactured,  heretofore,  into  lard  oil  and  stearine, 
one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  monthly,  all  the  year  round. 

"  Eleven  million  pounds  of  lard  were  run  into  lard  oil  that  year,  two-sevenths 
of  which  aggregate  made  stearine  ;  the  residue,  lard  oil,  or  in  other  words, 
twenty^-four  thousand  barrels  of  lard  oil,  of  forty  to  forty-two  gallons  each.  The 
oil  is  exported  to  the  Atlantic  cities  and  foreign  countries.  ^luch  the  larger 
share  of  this,  is  of  inferior  lard,  made  of  mast-fed  and  still-fed  hogs,  and  the 
material,  to  a  great  extent,  comes  from  a  distance,  making  no  part  of  these 
tables.  Lard  oil,  beside  being  sold  for  what  it  actually  is,  enters  largely,  in  the 
eastern  cities,  into  the  adulteration  of  sperm  oil ;  and  in  France,  serves  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  olive  oil.  The  skill  of  the  French  chemists  enables  them  to  incor- 
porate from  sixty-five  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  lard  oil  with  that  of  the  olive.  The 
presence  of  lard  oil  can  be  detected,  hc^wever,  by  a  deposit  of  stearine  ;  small 
portions  of  which  always  remain  with  that  article,  and  may  be  found  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bottle. 

"  We  now  come  to  the  star  candles,  made  of  the  stearine  expressed  from  the 
lard  in  manufacture  of  lard  oil.  The  stearine  is  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
by  which  three-eighths  of  it  is  discharged  as  an  impure  olein.  This  last  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  Three  million  pounds  of  stearine,  at 
least,  have  been  made,  in  one  year,  into  star  candles  and  soap  in  these  factories, 
and  they  are  prepared  to  manufacture  thirty  thousand  pounds  star  candles  per 
day.  The  manufacture  of  1847-48,  embracing  stearine  from  foreign  lard, 
probably  reached  one-half  that  quantity. 

"  From  the  slaughterers,  the  offal  capable  of  producing  grease,  goes  to  another 
description  of  grease  extractors  ;  where  are  also  taken  hogs  dying  of  disease  or 
by  accident,  and  meat  that  is  spoiling  through  unfavorable  weather  or  want  of 
care.  The  grease  tried  out  here,  enters  into  the  soap  manufacture.  Lard  grease 
is  computed°to  form  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  fat  used  in  the  making  of  soap. 
Of  the  ordinary  soap  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  are  made  weekly,  equal,  at 
four  cents  per  pound,  to  two  bunded  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  the  finer  soaps,  and  of  soft  soap,  which  are  probably  worth  twenty-five 
per  cent.  more. 

"  Glue,  to  an  inconsiderable  amount,  is  made  of  the  hoofs  of  the  hogs. 

"  At  the  rear  of  these  operations,  comes  bristle  dressing  for  the  Atlantic 
markets.  This  business  employs  one  hundred  hands,  and  afibrds  a  product  of 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 

"  Last  of  all  is  the  disposition  of  what  cannot  be  used  for  other  purposes,  the 
hair,  hoofs,  and  other  offal.  These  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  ot  prussiate 
of  potash,  to  the  product  of  which,  also,  contributes  the  cracklings  or  residuum 
left,  on  expressing  the  lard.  The  prussiate  of  potash  is  used  extensively  in  the 
print  factories  of  New-England,  for  coloring  purposes.  The  blood  of  the  hog 
is  manufactured  into  Prussian  blue.  r    i     v         f  ♦!,• 

"  A  brief  recapitulation  of  the  various  manufactures  out  of  the  hog,  at  tnis 
point  and  date,  present : 

Barrelspork  180,000  1  Pounds  star  caudles 2,-500,000 

Poundsbacon         25,000.000  |       "         bar  soap 6,200,000 

No.  Hard 16,500.000         "        Fancy  soap,  etc 8,800.000 

Gallons  lard  oil 1,200,000  ]  Prussiate  of  potash 60,000 

»  Five  hundred  thousand  hogs  exhibit,  including  seven  pounds  of  gut-fat  to 
each,  one  hundred  millions  pounds,  carcass  weight,  when  dressed,  i  Ins  is  dis- 
tributed thus  : 

1     i„„i,  .   •  35.280,000 

180,000  bbls.  pork,  196  lbs.  uei,  is 05  OOOOOO 

Bacon.......... !'!.']!.' ."lO.WioioOO 

No.  1,  or  leat  lard - - -•■--. ^  ^^p,  ,.Qr. 

Commmon  lard  or  grease  for  oil,  stearine  and  olein - -  -  -   ^^'^^ JJ'  JJjj;; 

Inferior  grease  for  soap ; ' 'rr^ ', ' r         ' 1  roro  nnn 

Evaporation,  shiiakage,  waste,  cracklings  and  offal  for  manure .U.260,0m 

100.000,000 
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"  The  value  of  all  this  depends,  of  course,  on  the  foreign  demand.  In  1847 
the  pork,  bacon,  lard,  lard  oil,  star  candles,  soap,  bristles,  &c.,  exceeded  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  value.  For  1848,  it  had,  probably,  reached  eight  millions.  But 
for  the  reduced  prices  which  a  greatly  increased  product  always  creates,  it  must 
far  exceed  that  value. 

"The  buildings  in  which  the  pork  is  put  up,  are  of  great  extent  and  capacity, 
and  in  every  part  thoroughly  arranged  for  the  business.  They  generally  extend 
from  street  to  street,  so  as  to  enable  one  set  of  operations  to  be  carried  on  with- 
out interfering  with  another.  There  are  thirty-six  of  these  establishments,  be- 
side a  number  of  minor  importance. 

"  The  following  are  specimens  of  hogs  and  lots  of  hogs,  killed  in  Cincinnati, 
this  season  and  the  last. 

Average  weight.  Average  weight. 

Hogs.  lbs.  Hogs.  lbs. 

7 722  52 377 

5 640  50 375 

22 403 

Of  these  were  nine — one  litter — weighing  respectively,  316,  444,  454,  452,  456, 
516,  526,  532. 

320  hogs 325 

657  " 305 

"  Few,  if  any  of  these  hogs,  were  over  nineteen  months  old.  The  last  lot  is 
extraordinary — combining  quantity  and  weight — even  for  the  West.  They  were 
all  raised  in  one  neighborhood  in  Madison  county,  Kentucky,  by  Messrs.  Caldwell, 
Campbell,  Ross,  and  Gentry,  the  oldest  being  nineteen  months  in  age. 

"  The  value  of  these  manufacturing  operations  to  Cincinnati,  consists  in  the 
vast  amount  of  labor  they  require  and  create,  and  the  circumstance  that  the 
great  mass  of  that  labor  furnishes  employment  to  thousands,  at  precisely  the 
very  season  when  their  regular  avocations  cannot  be  pursued.  Thus,  there 
are,  perhaps,  fifteen  hundred  coopers  engaged  in  and  outside  of  the  city,  making 
lard  kegs,  pork  barrels,  and  bacon  hogsheads  :  the  city  coopers,  at  a  period 
when  they  are  not  needed  on  stock  barrels  and  other  cooperage,  and  the  country 
coopers,  whose  main  occupation  is  farming,  during  a  season  when  the  farms 
require  no  labor  at  their  hands.  Then  there  is  another  large  body  of  hands, 
also  agriculturists,  at  the  proper  season,  engaged  getting  out  staves  and  head- 
ing, and  cutting  hoop-poles,  for  the  same  business.  Vast  quantities  of  boxes 
of  various  descriptions,  are  made  for  packing  bacon,  for  the  Havana  and  Euro- 
pean markets.  Lard  is  also  packed  to  a  great  extent,  for  export  in  tin  cases  or 
boxes,  the  making  of  which  furnishes  extensive  occupation  to  the  tin-plate 
workers. 

"  If  we  take  into  view,  farther,  that  the  slaughtering,  the  wagoning,  the  pork- 
house  labor,  the  rendering  grease  and  lai'd  oil,  the  stearine  and  soap  factories, 
bristle  dressing,  and  other  kindred  employments,  supply  abundant  occupation 
to  men,  who,  in  the  spring,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  hauling  of  bricks, 
quarrying  and  hauling  stone,  cellar  digging  and  walling,  bricklaying,  plastering, 
and  street  paving,  with  other  employments,  which,  in  their  very  nature,  cease 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  we  can  readily  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  busi- 
ness, which  supplies  labor  to  the  industry  of,  probal)ly,  ten  thousand  individuals, 
who,  but  for  its  existence,  would  be  earning  little  or  nothing,  one-third  of  the 
year. 

"The  last  United  States  census  gave  26,301,293,  as  the  existing  number  of 
hogs  at  that  date.  The  principal  increase  since,  is  in  the  West,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  corn  there  ;  and  that  quantity  may  be  now  safely  enlarged  to 
forty-five  millions.  This  is  about  the  number  assigned  to  entire  Europe,  in  1839, 
by  McGregor,  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary  ;  and  there  is  probably  no  material 
increase  there  since,  judging  by  the  slow  advance  in  that  section  of  the  world, 
in  productions  of  any  kind. 

"  The  number  of  hogs  cut  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  will  reach,  for 
recent  years,  as  an  average,  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand;  of  this,  it 
\yill  be  seen,  that  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  or  over  one-fourth  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity, is  put  up  for  market  in  Cincinnati  alone." 
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2.— COTTOX  PLANTERS'  REMEDY  FOR  LOW  PRICES. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Arkansas  Shield  has  favored  us  with  his  contribution 
to  that  paper,  in  which  he  recommends  a  Cotton  Planters'  Convention  at  New- 
Orleans  to  diminish  the  production  of  cotton  by  a  compact  and  by  subordinate 
state  and  county  associations.  We  are  afraid  the  thing  is  impracticable,  and  hesi- 
tate even  to  endorse  to  the  full  extent  the  plan  of  the  Macon  Conventiou,  pub- 
lished in  our  November  number.  That  the  planters  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
buyers  is  clear,  and  regarding  it  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  we  are  inclined  to 
the  opinion  there  is  a  remedy  somewhere — but  where  that  remedy  lies,  is  the 
rub.  Will  not  our  intelligent  planters  make  use  of  the  Review,  which  circulates 
so  extensively  among  them,  in  the  elucidation  of  the  problem  ?  An  extract  is 
all  we  can  give  at  present  from  the  writer  in  the  Shield,  remarking  that  there 
are  other  applications  of  slave  labor,  as  in  factories  and  in  building  rail-roads, 
which  would  afford  still  further  relief : 

"  The  benefits  arising  from  this  system  or  policy  are  of  a  magnitude  that  will 
not  be  perceived  without  reflection.  What  are  they  ?  Suppose  we  say  that  ten 
acres  of  cotton  to  the  hand  is  tiie  average  ;  every  cotton  planter  knows  what  it 
takes  to  cultivate  ten  acres  of  cotton.  It  is  a  press,  a  drive,  from  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry to  the  1st  of  January  next.  But  instead  of  ten,  let  him  plaut  six  acres  to  the 
hand  ;  fewer  agricultural  implements  and  less  mule  team  will  answer  his  purpose. 
This  of  itself  is  a  saving.  He  economizes  four  months  of  his  labor,  which  he  can 
devote  to  raising  his  stock,  manufacturing  his  negro  clothing,  and  the  general  im- 
provement of  his  plantation.  His  yard,  garden,  &c.,  could  be  enriched  and  or- 
namented. In  a  word,  his  plantation  could  be  made  a  desirable  home,  with  all 
the  conveniences  that  home  ought  to  possess  ;  could  be  made  to  charm  and  hold 
him,  instead  of  the  dilapidated,  desolate  and  anti-home  appearance  of  Southern 
plantations  under  the  present  system  of  planting  all  you  can  cultivate.  But  to  the 
figures.  Fancy  sketches  of  pretty  yards,  etc.,  won't  influence  a  planter ;  but 
convince  him  that  you  will  put  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  adopts  your  plan. 

COST  OF  CULTIVATING  100  ACRES. 

.5  Mules,  worth 8500 

1.5  Ploughs  and  Scrapers 75 

5  set  gear 15 

Feed  for  five  mules 250 

840 
Four  months'  labor  for  ten  hands,  which  is  saved  by  cultivating 
only  GO  acres,  at  $20 800 

$1,640 

COST  OF  CULTIVATIXG  60  ACRES. 

3  Mules,  worth $300 

10  Ploughs  and  Scrapers 50 

3  set  gear 9 

Feed  for  3  mules 150 

$509 

''  Suppose  the  value  of  the  product  the  same,  and  I  am  certain  the  value  of  the 
60  wotild  be  20  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  100  acres  under  the  general  sys- 
tem, and  you  have  $1,131  in  favor  of  the  60  acres,  or  $113  to  the  hand ;  this  of 
itself  would  be  a  good  profit. 

"  I  propose  that  a  Convention  of  Cotton  Planters  beheld  in  New-Orleans  on  the 
1st  of  January  next,  to  organize  a  plan  to  reduce  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  that 
being  our  only  remedy  for" ruinous  low  prices.  Let  eveiy  county  in  the  South 
send  a  delegate  to  this  Convention,  and  let  them  determine  on  the  maximum 
number  of  acres  that  shall  be  planted  to  the  hand,  and  then  get  the  pledge  of 
every  member  that  he  will  get  the  voluntary  obligation  of  every  planter  in  his 
county  not  to  plant  more  than  the  number  of  acres  agreed  on.    This  is  practicable 
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and  could  be  effected;  one  half  the  labor  that  it  takes  to  carry  a  sheriff's  elec- 
tion would  do  the  work.  When  the  delegate  gets  home,  he  could  appoint  as- 
sistants in  each  civil  district  or  township.  But  would  the  planters  sign  such  a 
pledge  and  stick  to  it  after  signing?  I  say  they  would.  An  isolated  case  of  a 
mean,  groveling  one,  might  be  found  to  \'iolate  the  pledge  after  signing  ;  lethirn 
be  marked  with  the  infamy  he  deserves;  cut  him  off  from  all  fellowship  with  his 
craft,  and  mark  his  children  as  the  progeny  of  a  man  who  would  not  keep  his 
faith. 

"State  Conventions  might  be  formed  tributary  to  the  General  Convention  ;  and 
even  county  Conventions,  tributary  to  the  state  ;  and  a  perfect  organized  system 
be  made  to  reach  every  planter  iu  the  South,  and  effect  the  object  contemplated. 
Let  the  General  Convention  meet  annually,  at  some  one  of  the  southern  sea-ports, 
or  wherever  the  previous  Convention  might  elect,  and  each  year  determine  the 
number  of  acres  to  be  planted  the  ue.Kt  year.  Perhaps  an  increase  in  the  plant- 
ing may  be  demanded,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  order  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  acres ;  and  iu  this  way  the  quantum  necessary  for  a  healthy  supply  could  be 
regulated. 

"  Is  it  practicable  ?  The  first  qiiestion  is,  is  it  necessary?  When  our  forefathers 
determined  the  necessity  of  revolution  and  separation  from  the  mother  country, 
they  did  not  stop  to  inquire  into  its  practicability.  They  revolutionized,  and 
separated,  and  established  our  glorious  confederacy ;  and  at  this  time  the  cotton 
planters  are  pecuniarily  more  tributary  to  England  than  our  forefathers  were 
politically.  Shall  we  revolutionize  and  make  the  moneyed  pov^rer  of  Europe  tribu- 
tary to  us,  or  shall  we  remain  its  vassals,  subject  to  its  mei'cy  ? 

"  Cotton  planters,  think  of  my  plan ;  and  if  it  will  do,  let's  go  to  work  and 
carry  it  out ;  and  if  it  won't  do,  in  the  name  of  our  southern  country,  propose  a 
remedy  that  will  do."  Nl. 

3.— SUGAR   MAKING. 

Dr.  Shier,  agricultural  chemist  to  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  has  discover- 
ed a  method  of  extracting  an  extra  quantity  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  the  cane  by 
substituting  subsidence  and  filtraiion  for  skimming,  in  the  clarification  of  the 
juice.  By  this  means  he  obtains  nearly  20  per  cent,  more  than  by  the  ordinary 
process,  and  the  juice  yields  from  1  IId.  4  oz.  to  lib.  10  oz.  of  muscovado  per 
gallon. 

4.— THE  LARGEST  CROP  OF  COTTON  EVER  YET  ANNOUNCED. 

The  following  extraordinary  statement  has  been  made  to  us  by  Col.  Quarles,  on 
whose  authority  we  give  it  to  the  public.  Mr.  D.  W.  Quarles,  son  of  Col.  Quarles, 
whose  plantation  is  on  Oyster  Creek,  in  Brazoria  County,  has  made  this  sea- 
son four  hundred  bales  of  cotton  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  and  with 
twelve  hands !  About  three  hundred  bales  of  this  cotton  have  already  been  pick- 
ed, but  the  picking  is  still  going  on,  and  when  completed,  the  amount  will  not  be 
less  than  four  hundred  bales.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  whole  of  this  has  been 
picked  out  by  the  same  twelve  hands,  for  during  the  picking  season  Mr.  Quarles 
employed  a  large  number  of  hands  to  assist  him,  whose  labor  will  cost  a  hundred 
or  more  bales,  so  that  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  twelve  hands  will  be  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  or  perhaps  three  hundred  bales.  The  whole  of  this  cotton  was 
planted  and  cultivated  by  the  said  twelve  hands,  and  the  only  help  they  had  was 
in  the  picking.  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  of  this  statement,  we  are  au- 
thorized to  say,  that  the  bales  are  of  the  average  weight  of  those  usually  made  in 
Texas,  that  is,  about  500  lbs.  each. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  authority  to  say,  that  the  same  twelve  hands 
have  raised  and  gathered,  during  the  season,  2,300  bushels  of  corn  from  thirty 
acres  of  land,  which  is  considerably  below  the  yield  of  corn  last  year,  on  the  same 
plantation.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  here  to  state,  that  the  above  crops  of  cotton 
and  corn  were  both  planted  in  February,  which  Col.  Quarles  thinks  is  the  month 
in  which  both  cotton  and  corn  should  always  be  planted  in  Texas.  The  picking 
of  the  cotton  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  July  last. 

If,  after  paying  for  the  extra  labor  required  to  pick  the  above  crop,  there  shall 
remain  275  bales,  which  is  the  smallest  named;  then  the  nett  proceeds  of  the 
twelve  hands  will  be  within  a  small  fraction  of  23  bales  each,  to  which  we  must 
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add  191  bushels  of  corn,  to  make  the  total  product  of  each  hand's  labor ;  and  this, 
at  the  present  prices  of  cotton  and  corn,  cannut  fall  much,  if  any,  short  of  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  hand. 

_  Should  our  readers  wish  confirmation  of  the  above  statement,  we  aie  author- 
ized to  give  the  names  of  .Messrs.  Williams,  Gass,  Compton,  Lobdell  and  Love, 
who  own  and  cultivate  adjoiuiug  plantations,  and  vi-ill  bear  testimony  to  its  cor- 
rectness. The  laud  which  produced  this  crop  is  of  the  usual  quality  of  Oyster 
Creek  lands,  and,  indeed,  of  the  bottom  lands  of  Texas  generally,  of  which  any 
one  may  be  readily  convinced  by  his  own  ohseryation  '.—  Galveston  (Texas) 
News. 

5.— IMPROVEMENT  OF  COTTOX. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  Col.  H.  W.  Vick,  of  Vicksburg,  appears 
in  the  Southern  Cultivator.  It  is  upon  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
growers  of  cotton.  It  is  not  the  first  able  communication  v.^e  have  seen  from  the 
pen  of  Col.  Vick.  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  planters  who  are  able  to  give 
to  their  fellow-planters  such  clear  and  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  results  of  then- 
experience,  should  so  rarely  take  pen  in  hand. 

The  letters  were  originally  addressed  to  Dr.  Phillips,  of  Hinds  county.  Miss. 
These  are  the  principal  lacts  stated  : 

Seventeen  years  since,  I  procured  from  the  Petit  Gulf-hills  some  excellent  cot- 
ton seed,  known  then,  as  now,  as  the  little  brown,  or  drab  Petit  Gulf  ^lexican. 
For  the  first  seven  years,  ordinaiy  care  was  taken  of  them  ;  when,  having  met 
with  none  superior,  I  set  the  resolution  to  improve  them  if  I  could. 

I  first  had  a  few  bushels  of  seed  culled  from  the  bulk,  of  uniform  appearance, 
and  of  the  description  supposed  best.  This  was  done  for  two  years.  The  seed 
were  purified,  as  it  is  termed,  but  the  benefit  to  the  crop  was  barely  perceptible. 
I  have  since  found  that  this  method  can  be  practised  with  advautase,  but  onlv 
under  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  named. 

I  next  sent  three  men  ahead  of  the  other  hands,  assigning  four  rows  to  each, 
with  orders  to  pick  the  best  bolls  from  the  best  stplks  only,  I  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  result,  that  I  practised  this  method  for  five  years,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised.     But  it  was  not. 

The  summer  and  fall  of  1843  I  spent  on  my  cane-hills  plantation,  seven  miles 
from  Vicksburg.  While  superintending  personally,  as  I  had  previously  done,  the 
three  men  mentioned  picked  a  few  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  bolls  from  the 
extra  fine  stalks,  w^hich  I  kept  apart  in  my  pockets,  hat,  handkerchief,  and  in 
every  way  I  could,  and  papered  up  under  notes  and  memorandums,  for  future 
examination.  To  this  method  I  am  indebted  for  anything  I  know  respecting  cot- 
ton known  to  every  one. 

Of  the  First  Method. — Little  is  accomplished  by  picking  a  large  or  even  consi- 
derable quantity  of  seed  from  a  large  bulk.  For  an  amount  of  experience  and 
judgment  is  required  to  do  this  with  discrimination,  that  will  never  be  possessed 
by  any  negro,  rarely  by  any  overseer,  and  but  seldom  by  any  planter.  But  the 
seed  from  a  single  stalk  may  safely  be  trusted  to  a  negro,  or  overseer,  by  whom 
the  mixed  seed,  if  any,  may  be  separated,  papered  apart,  and  tied  up  with  those 
proper  to  the  stalk.  This,  however,  with  the  best  stalks,  should,  whenever  conve- 
nient, be  attended  to  by  the  planter  himself,  as  well  for  study  as  satisfaction  and 
profit. 

Of  Second  Method. — For  a  field  of  50  bands,  400  to  500  lbs.  of  cotton  should  an- 
nually be  culled.  If  this  were  done,  the  size  and  opening  of  boll,  size,  health  and 
production  of  stalk,  picking  properties,  quantity,  and  quality  of  lint,  would  all  be 
advanced. 

Gf  Third  Method.— In  favor  of  this  method,  on  which  the  gardener,  orchardist, 
&c..  mainly  depends,  which  is  as  old  as  the  practice,  and  older  than  the  science 
of  agriculture,  too  much  cannot  be  said. 

e.—IXTEODUCTIOX  OF  FOPtEIGX  VEGETABLES  AXD  ANIMALS. 

Among  the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  vegetables  and  animals  that  God 
has  created  to  sati.sfy  our  natural  and  artificial  wants,  there  are  very  few  that  we 
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have  yet  acclimaled  or  clomesticated,  or  know  how  to  employ.  However  few 
they  may  be,  we  continue  to  increase  thera,  and  our  power  to  make  acquisitions 
would  appear  to  have  no  limits  but  those  of  creation.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  plants  which  grow  among  us  have  been  brought  very  recently  from  climates 
quite  difierent  from  ours.     It  will  be  useful  to  notice  this  fact. 

Thus,  Asia  has  given  us  hemp,  the  cheny,  the  peach,  the  French  bean,  the  tar- 
ragon, the  onion,  rhubarb,  mint,  the  mulberry,  the  citron,  the  lime,  the  orange, 
the  chestnut,  the  pine  of  Siberia,  the  pine  of  Jerusalem,  the  plane  tree  of  the 
East,  the  aloe,  the  rose  of  Provence,  the  mallow  rose,  the  millet,  the  cypress,  and 
so  forth.  Grain  and  buckwheat  we  got  from  the  Levant,  and  the  olive  from 
Africa. 

Europe  has  borrowed  from  America  the  potato,  the  maize,  the  tobacco,  the 
banana,  the  love-apple,  the  strawberry,  the  medlar  tree,  and  a  hundred  other 
trees,  fruits,  plants  and  flowers. 

Within  three  or  four  centuries,  Europe  and  America  have  been  literally  in- 
vaded with  vegetables  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  We  live  almost  entirely  upon 
what  has  been  borrowed  from  other  countries  ;  and  it  is  but  the  advance  guard 
of  the  immense  quantity  and  variety  which  science,  and  the  rapid  intercommu- 
nication between  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  will  give  us.  We  are  at  liberty 
to  choose  from  the  general  herbal  of  creation  all  that  suits  us. 

I  cannot  give  an  inventoi-y  of  all  the  riches  that  we  can  appropriate.  It  would 
almost  be  an  endless  labor  to  give  such  a  catalogue  of  creation.  I  will  but  glance 
at  a  few  among  the  alimentai'y  plants — the  artocai-pe,  (so  precious  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tahiti,)  the  sagotier,  the  palm-cabbage,  the  bamboo  of  Celebes,  (of  which 
the  young  sprouts  have  a  delicious  flavor,)  the  cocoa  tree,  (of  which  the  fruit  is  both 
meat  and  drink,)  the  gum  tree,  the  bread  fruit,  the  sugar  palm,  the  plantain  and 
banana,  the  tamarind,  the  papayer,  the  mangosteen,  &c.  Among  the  textile  plants 
I  might  mention  a  gre'it  variety  ;  bnt  I  will  notice  only  the  New  Zealand  flax,  and 
the  abaca,  (arlica  utilis) — a  kind  of  flax  in  the  Philipine  Islands  and  China,  of 
whicii  the  Chinese  make  the  most  superb  stuffs.  Of  the  trees  for  cabinet-making, 
for  building,  and  for  the  masts  of  vessels,  a  thousand  might  be  taken  from  the 
pines,  the  cedars,  the  ebony,  the  sandal,  and  the  satin  wood.  Then  there  are  the 
trees  which  yield  us  gums,  rosin,  tinctures,  and  medicines  ;  the  spice  and  tea  trees ; 
and  a  number  of  others  not  so  useful,  perhaps,  but  which  would  delight  us  with 
their  beauty  and  fragrance. 

To  speak  of  the  animal  kingdom :  how  many  more' kinds  might  we  domesticate 
than  V7e  have  ?  Mr.  Jeffrey  St.  Hilaire  cites  several  in  his  memoir  upon  the  uti- 
lity of  a  menagerie  of  acclimation — those  great  antelopes,  which  would  furnish  an 
abundance  of  healthy  food;  the  Peruvian  sheep,  of  which  the  wool  is  so  fine  and 
soft ;  the  tapir,  larger  than  the  pig,  and  as  easy  to  feed,  the  flesh  of  which  is  very 
agreeable  and  wholesome,  and  which  might  be  made  useful  as  a  beast  of  burden; 
the  lama,  the  alpaca,  and  a  number  of  others. 

And  thus,  among  birds,  if  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  subject,  we  shall  dis- 
cover many  other  kinds  worth  introducing  or  domesticating  for  their  flesh,  their 
eggs,  or  their  beauty. 

With  respect  to  fish,  also,  our  rivers  or  streams,  and  small  lakes,  could  be  peo- 
pled with  a  vast  multitude  and  variety  of  the  finny  tribes.  Fish  increase  very 
abundantly,  and  science  will  teach  us  to  transform  those  of  the  sea  into  fresh 
water  fish.  Carp  did  not  appear  in  England  till  the  sixteenth  centurv,  and  the 
plaice  of  the  North  Sea  have  multiplied  infinitely  in  the  ponds  of  the  Old  World. 

7.— .CROP  AND  SUPPLY  OF  COTTON.* 

We  find,  on  the  first  September,  an  unusually  small  aggregate  stock  on 
hand  in  our  ports,  and  the  stocks  held  by  manufacturers  smaller  than  usual ; 


*  We  are  indebted  to  Geoi-ge  G.  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Mobile,  one  of  llie  most  intelligent 
and  praciical  merchants  of  that  city,  for  this  valuable  paper,  prepared  by  him  as'  a  circu- 
lar to  his  porrpBpondents.  No  man  in  the  South  is  more  thorough  in  such  statistics,  and 
more  often  correct  in  his  deductions  from  them, 
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and  the  quantity  of  old  cotton  held  in  the  country  was  a  mere  bagatelle.  In 
reply  to  frequent  inquirj-,  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  land  planted  in  cotton, 
compared  with  former  years,  I  was  answered,  in  substance,  that  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration, from  the  older  cotton  states,  to  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  hav- 
ing been  checked,  the  increasing  population  engaged  in  factories,  in  rail-roads, 
and  the  natural  falling  off  in  the  production  of  their  lands,  had,  together,  been 
requiring  an  increase  of  grain  planting,  and  having  planted  very  fully  the  year 
before  last  of  cotton,  as  the  prices  and  prospects  were  favorable,  if  anythino-, 
the  quantity  of  land  planted  in  cotton  was  hardly  so  great  as  the  year  before, 
though  more  largely  in  grain,  certainly  no  sensible  increase  in  cotton.  They 
say  they  invariably  have  planted  all  they  could  cultivate  ;  but  the  lands  do  not 
yield,  of  late,  such  crops  of  cotton  as  in  former  years. 

The  season  for  planting  last  spring  was  cold  and  dry  generally,  and  back- 
ward. In  some  quarters  there  was  no  rain  from  April  to  August,  and  gene- 
rally, it  was  the  driest  year  ever  known  in  the  cotton  regions.  Raining  a  good 
deal  in  August,  the  plant  seemed  to  have  been  scalded,  and  shed  off  the  forms, 
blooms  and  small  bolls,  causing  very  much  alarm  amongst  the  planters.  I  con- 
tended with  them,  though,  at  the  tune,  that  their  crops  were  not  nearly  so  bad 
as  they  really  thought.  Later,  they  see  they  were  mistaken,  and  confess  their 
crops  are  better  than  they  supposed  ;  that  I  was  correct,  and  they  were  not. 
It  was  not  intended  on  their  part  to  deceive  ;  but  their  injudicious  and  whole- 
sale complaint  then,  and  their  crops  evidently  yielding  better  than  they  de- 
clared, has  led  to  an  indiscrimmate  cry  now  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  crop 
will  be  quite  large — which  is  as  incorrect,  and  as  much  upon  the  other  ex- 
treme. 

To  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion  relative  to  matters  of  this  nature,  we 
must  look  at  probabilities  ;  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  and  not  too  readily 
adopt  as  realities,  expressions,  the  offspring  of  fear  at  one  time,  and  of  hope  at 
cinother.     I  will  now  present  the  crop  of  the  Atlantic  States. 

It  has  contended  against  the  longest  and  most  unusual  drought  I  have  «ver 
noticed.  I  witnessed  its  effects  there,  and  the  appearances  indicated  a  general 
failure  of  their  crops.  Some  planters  said,  they  would  not  make  a  quarter  of 
last  year's  crop,  some  a  half,  &c.  Let  us  see  what  the  receipts  of  cotton  at 
the  Atlantic  ports,  for  the  past  ten  years,  have  been  : 

1850-1.  '49-50.  '48-9.  '47-8.  '46-7.  '45-6.  '44-5.  '43-4.  '4^-3.  '41-2. 
752,000    751,000    877,000    527,000    613,000    462,000   760,000   582,000   672,000   613,000 

If  you  observe,  the  receipts  for  1845-'46  were  462,000  bales,  as  above 
shown.  You  will  remember  that  that  summer  was  very  dry  ;  but  not  so  dry, 
if  anything,  as  the  past  summer  and  spring.  Seeing  that  their  receipts  for  the 
two  succeeding  years  were  so  light,  that  the  three  together  only  averaged 
534,000  bales  ;  and  that  the  third  one  from  it,  or-the  receipts  of  1848-'49,  were 
877,000,  we  are  reminded  of  our  infonnation  that  the  crops  of  those  three 
years  were  larger  than  represented  by  the  receipts — as  in  the  crop  year  of 
1848^9,  200,000  bales  of  old  cotton  in  tliis  division  alone  were  sent  forward, 
made,  doubtless,  within  these  three  years.  "We  may  assume  then,  that  the 
crop  of  1845-46  was  500,000  instead  of  462,000.  If  we  call  the  Atlantic  one- 
third  short  of  last  year's,  we  have  for  this  year,  you  will  see,  a  crop  of  500,000 
bales — and  all  that  one  sees  indicates  it  will  be  much  under  that.  Allowing 
for  rail-road  facilities,  however,  towards  North  Alabama  and  Tennessee — I 
put  their  crop  at  610,000  bales. 

Three-fourths  of  the  receipts  of  cotton  at  the  Florida  ports,  is  derived  from 
the  eastern  counties  of  Alabama,  where  their  lands  are  strong  and  fresh,  and 
the  southwestern  counties  of  Georgia.     I  estimate  it  at  170,000  bales. 

The  receipts  at  Mobile  we  will  carefully  consider ;  for,  although  we  receive 
at  least  three-eighths  of  our  cotton  from  high  and  droughty  lands,  a  portion  of 
the  remaining  five-eighths  comes  from  low  slough  lands,  that  fail  pretty  much 
in  wet  years,'' and  hence  are  not  uniform  in  their  yield.  Such  a  season  as  this 
has  been  suits  them  well.  I  will  give  below  the  receipts  at  this  city,  from  the 
different  rivers  for  the  past  five  years  : 
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1850-1.  1849-50.         1848-9.  1847-8.  1846-T. 

Alabama  River 214,000 187,000. ...260, 000 193,000 164,000 

Tombigbee 171,000 102,000 176,000 183,000 122,000 

Wan-ior 61,000 56,000 75,000 54,000 35,000 

Wagoxis 6,000 6,000 9,000 7,000 3,000 

Total  bales 452,000         351,000         519,090         437,000         324,000 

Averaging  for  five  years,  417,000  bales. 

The  crop  last  year  was  452,000  bales,  which  was  smartly  over  the  average  of 
the  past  five  years.  My  unvarying  estimate  for  our  receipts  last  year,  was 
450,000.  My  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Mobile  crop  is — the  Warrior  will 
be  15,000  bales  short,  the  Bigbee  10,000,  and  I  allow  to  the  Alabama  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  which  would  make  for  us  425,000  ;  but  my  estimate  for  this 
port  is  450,000  bales,  and  I  am  quite  confident  it  will  not  exceed  my  figures. 

We  now  come  to  New-Orleans.  Below  1  will  submit  the  statement  of  their 
receipts  of  cotton  for  part  of  five  years,  from  each  of  their  great  divisions. 

1850-1.  1849-50.  1848-9.  1847-8.  1846-7. 

Louisiana  and  Mississippi 618,000 476,000 811,000 883,000 454,000 

Lake 14,000 11,000 16,000 14,000 4,000 

North  Alabama  and  Tennessee... 237,000 250,000 217,000 228,000 212,000 

Arkansas 64,000 45,000 47,000 66,000 36,000 

Total  bales 933,000         782,000      1,091,000     1,191,000         t700,000 

You  will  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  from  the  I>ake,  North  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas,  they  received  a  heavier  crop  last  year  than  for  any  of  the 
past  five,  not  excepting  even  the  large  crop  years  of  1847  and  1848  ;  whilst  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana  only  fall  a  little  below  the  average  of  five  years.  Last 
year  the  crops  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  on  the  Mississippi  River  bottoms 
and  the  Yazoo  bottoms  were  fine,  and  although  not  full  on  the  highlands,  were 
near  about  an  average.  On  the  Red  River,  in  Louisiana,  the  crop  was  short  of 
an  average.  My  information  then  respecting  the  New-Orleans  receipts  amounts 
to  this,  that  the  North  Alabama  counties  are  as  good,  compared  with  last  year — 
that  the  Western  Tennessee  and  North  Mississippi  crops,  shipped  from  Mem- 
phis, are  decidedly  short,  and  so  of  the  Arkansas  crop.  The  Missisippi  bot- 
toms are  as  fine — the  Yazoo  bottoms,  in  Mississippi,  not  so  good.  The  crops 
of  many  of  the  best  counties  are  not  so  good — whilst  some  again  will  equal 
last  year's.  In  short,  the  Mississippi  state  crop  is  rather  under,  than  over  last 
year.  We  have  to  further  inquire  how  will  the  crop  of  Louisiana,  this  year, 
compare  with  that  of  last  year.  Last  year  it  was  about  175,000  bales.  It  will 
be  increased  some  ;  but  query,  will  it  increase  as  much  as  the  falling  off  at 
Memphis,  in  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  1  I  understand  not — but  I  estimate  the 
receipts  at  New-Orleans  970,000  bales. 

Texas  suffered,  as  did  the  other  cotton  regions — but  allowing  for  some  in- 
crease of  land  planted,  I  put  her  crop  at  50,000  bales.  Her  very  slow  increase 
in  the  extent  of  her  crop  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  demand  the  planters  there 
have  for  corn  and  provisions  from  the  new  settlers.  My  estimate  then  stands 
thus,  viz.  : 

18.50-1.         The  Crop  of  each  point  last  year  was 

Atlantic  States 610,000 742,000 

Florida 1 70,000 181,000 

Motile 450,000 452,000 

New-Orleans 970,000 933,000 

Texas 50,000 46,000 

Total  bales 2,250,000  2,354,000 

Had  it  never  before  occurred.  I  should  feel  regret  to  kuovi^,  that  I  differ  so 
much  from  some  gentlemen,  as  I  understand  I  do.  In  reference  to  the  estimates 
of  184G,  I  discover  the  prominent  one  of  Savannah  was  2,175,000  bales — the  crop 
was  1,778,000 — four  hundred  thousand  bales  less.  My  estimate  that  year  was 
1,700,000.     Last  year  the  big  crop  estimate   was  2,800,000  bales.     My  outside 
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estimate  was  2,300.000  bales.  These  large  estimates  are  old  stories,  and  it  would 
be  a  tedious  thing  for  me  here  to  expose  the  random  attacks  which  have  been 
made  upon  this  staple.  I  will  simply  add,  in  confirmation  of  my  estimates,  that 
the  average  production  of  the  five  years  ending  in  1845,  of  the  United  States  crop, 
was  2,118,000  bales.  The  average  of  the  five  years,  ending  with  1850,  was 
2,264,000.  The  increase  of  the  last  over  the  first  named  period  is  less  than  7 
per  cent.,  or  only  1|  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject. — Supply  of  cotton — it  is  to  be  ob- 
served,"that  the  stocks  on  the  first  of  January,  1850,  in  the  foreign  ports,  notwith- 
standing the  fullness  of  the  crop  of  the  previous  years  was  reduced  to  an  unusual- 
ly low  figure,  and  the  quantity  in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers  very  small. 
The  quantity  received  in  Europe  from  India,  Brazil,  &c.,  has  been  larger  for  the 
past  two  years  than  it  had  been  previously  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  iu  consequence 
of  the  important  fact,  that  they  can  better  send  their  cotton  to  England,  to  be  re- 
turned in  a  manuTactured  state,  than  to  manufacture  it  in  their  own  rude  way,  as 
formerly,  just  as  the  old-fashioned  cards,  wheels  and  looms  in  the  South  have 
been  almost  totally  abandoned,  because  we  can  buy  the  machine-manufactured 
goods  too  cheap  to  be  bothered  with  making  the  wares  ourselves.  I  emphatical- 
ly remark,  that  there  is  no  indication  from  the  ascertained  and  established  condi- 
tion of  things,  that  the  annual  production  of  cotton  for  years  to  come,  will  equal 
the  annual  consumption,  for  the  reasons,  that  no  other  country  is  adapted  to  its 
profitable  culture  ;  that  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  extensively  produced  for  sale, 
save  by  slave  labor ;  and  that  we,  having  reduced  all  of  our  lands  very  nearly  to 
cultivation  which  produces  it,  cannot  extend  it  pi-oportionably  to  its  extending  con- 
sumption. The  opinion  I  have  before  submitted  in  a  circular,  some  years  since, 
appears  to  have  become  a  fixed  fact,  "  that  the  production  of  the  limited  quantity 
of  new  lands  annually  brought  into  cultivation,  did  not  more  than  compensate  for 
the  falling  off  in  the  old  by  their  deterioration." 

The  immense  number  of  factories  of  every  sort,  rail  and  plank  roads,  towns  and 
elegant  country  mansions  building  and  going  into  operation  South,  with  our 
largely  increasing  population,  is  demanding  the  sowing  and  planting  of  vastly 
larger  quantities  of  breadstuffs,  thau  ten  years  ago  were  requisite.  All  of  which, 
by  the  withdrawing  of  so  much  labor  faom  the  production  of  cotton  to  the  other 
productions  and  industrial  pursuits,  advantageously  operate  to  favor  the  dimin- 
ished production  of  cotton. 

Having  considered  the  subject  of  supply,  that  of  consumption  of  cotton 
will  next  engage  our  attention.  To  my  circular  of  31st  August,  1850,  I  append- 
ed tables  exhibiting  the  increase  per  cent,  of  production  as  well  as  consumption, 
for  the  two  periods  of  1839-40  to  1843-4,  and  1844-5  to  1848-9 — each  of  five  years. 
The  increase  per  cent,  of  consumption  of  the  latter  on  the  former  period  was  19.^ 
percent.  The  increase  of  supply  or  crops  of  same  period,  say  the  five  years  of 
1844-5  to  1848-9  on  that  of  1839-40  to  1843-4,  was  about  8  per  cent.  I  called  at- 
tention especially  to  that  extraordinary  and  gratifying  particular,  that  although 
the  annual  consumption  was  already  greater  than  the  annual  production  of  cotton, 
the  ratio  of  increased  consumption  was  already  greater  than  the  ratio  of  increased 
production.  This  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds.  I  also  called 
attention  to  another  fact  of  commanding  importance,  viz. :  that  in  the  latter  period, 
661,000  bales  of  cotton  had  been  consumed  which  had  not  been  reported  iu  any 
of  the  tables  I  had  seen  or  could  hear  of — where  it  has  been  consumed  is  not  very- 
important  for  us  to  know,  but  it  is  very  important  to  know  that  it  has  been,  as  it 
exhibits,  the  ratio  of  increase  in  its  proper  view,  and  in  rather  an  exciting  one,  if 
we  properly  uuderstaud  it. 

The  English  circulars  of  both  last  and  the  year  before,  observe  that  a  remark- 
able feature  will  exhibit  itself  on  the  examination  of  their  tables  of  consumption, 
and  that  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  which  had  been  noted  through- 
out the  year,  the  consumption  had  not  only  not  been  diminished,  but  that  the  only 
probable  check  ivo7tld  be  an  insufficient  supply.  The  consumption  of  the  present 
year  will  be  largely  over  that  of  any  other  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Con- 
tinent;  and  the  rapidity  of  its  increase  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  iii  the  south  of 
Em-ope,  is  highly  encouraging.  I  may  properly  remark  here,  that  important  as  is 
the  consumption  of  cotton  in  France,  and  also  in  Germany,  that  their  peasantry 
have  been,  and  are  still  relying  on  ilax  and  hemp  for  a  large  proportion  of  their 
coarse  clothes.  Did  the  35,000,000  of  the  French  and  the  70,000,000  of  Germany 
consume  cotton  in  the  ratio  that  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  or  India  do— the 
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crop  of  the  United  States,  if  doubled,  would  not  supply  their  demand.  Cotton, 
however,  is  spreading  rapidly  in  favor  and  popularity  in  those  countries.  Besides 
its  superiority  in  both  comfort  and  beauty — its  transcendent  advantage  over  fiax 
and  hemp,  is,  that  it  is  mannfactured  entirely  by  machinery ;  whereas,  flax  and 
hemp,  we  must  remember,  have  to  be  vjoven  by  hand.  The  land  that  pro- 
duces them  too  must  be  highly  manured,  and  the  labor  of  preparing  for  spinning 
is  very  severe,  and  potatoes  or  wheat  is  found  a  more  profitable  crop.  Cotton  is 
fast  superseding  other  fabrics. 

The  consumption  at  the  North  has  fallen  ofi,  and  the  mystery  is  thus  to  be 
solved.  The  operators  in  cotton  letting  the  price  go  down  so,  compelled  the  ex- 
port of  Inrge  amounts  of  specie  to  fill  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  unnatural  de- 
cline. This  exportation  caused  the  northern  banks  to  suspend  their  accustomed 
accommodations,  and  the  manufacturers  wei"e  unable  to  dictate  prices  for  their 
manufactures.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who  are  usually  so  sa- 
gacious will  permit  this  unnatural  state  of  things  to  be  continued.  They  now 
must  support  the  price  of  cotton.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  but 
compulsion,  as  if  they  do  not,  the  vaultsof  their  banks  must  be  effectually  drained. 
Cotton  and  specie  are  the  only  things  we  have  to  pay  the  foreign  debt  with — 
that  is,  if  with  the  little  tobacco  and  rice  we  export,  cotton  does  not  make  up  the 
balance,  specie  must.  Will  northern  capitalists  close  their  eyes  to  this  position  ? 
The  imports  are  enormous,  and  the  amount  the  crop  must  command,  must  corres- 
pond in  a  great  degree  with  the  amount  of  the  imports. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  question  of  prices  of  cotton. 

There  are  two  branches  to  this  subject.  One  is,  what  can  an  article  be  furw 
nished  at,  paying  its  prime  cost,  and  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  use  of  the  capital 
employed  1  This  is  its  worth  or  value  and  commonly  its  price,  and  the  other  is 
— what  can  be  given  for  a  material,  having  ascertained  what  it  will  commai  d  in 
its  manufactured  state,  deduct  the  cost  to  manufacture,  and  the  usual  profit  for 
the  use  of  the  money  from  that,  and  the  remainder  is  the  worth  or  value,  and 
ought  to  be  the  price  of  the  material.  This  is  merely  the  philosophy  of  prices, 
for  each  party  is  apt  to  use  its  skill  and  power  to  disturb  this  principle.  But  let 
us  see  for  a  moment  the  relative  positions  the  cotton  producers  and  the  cotton 
manufacturers  occupy  in  relation  to  this  value.  A  few  years  since,  for  instance, 
the  cotton  planter  bought  lands  at  $1  25,  and  about  that,  per  acre;  now  $5  to  $10 
are  low  prices.  Negroes  he  bought  at  $350  to  §550  a  piece  ;  now  he  pays  $700 
to  $1,000,  not  to  say  anything  of  increased  value  of  provisions.  Then  the  cost  of 
production  has  been  largely  enhanced,  evidently.  A  few  years  since  the  manu- 
facturer had  to  keep  heavy  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  and  worked  with  machinery 
which  v/as,  compared  to  the  modern,  quite  imperfect.  He  paid  a  duty  on  cotton, 
on  his  provisions,  and  money  was  scarce  and  interest  high,  freights  high.  Now,  re- 
lieved of  duties,  with  interest  low,  freights  low,  demand  active  for  his  goods,  his 
machinery  wonderfully  improved,  it  is  evident  that  he  can  afford  to  pay  the  pro- 
ducer more  for  his  cotton  than  formerly,  and  yet  retain  equally  as  fine  a  profit. 
This  is  the  relative  position  of  the  parties, — but  the  cotton  planter  can  hold  to  his 
cotton  longer  than  the  manufacturer  can  do  without  it.  Were  we  to  hold  on  to 
our  cottons  for  ninety  days,  they  would  not  have  a  bale  to  go  on;  and  being  at  our 
mercy,  we  could  make  them  give  15  cts. 

I  may  sum  up  with  regard  to  prices,  prospects  of  consumption  and  the  crop — 
that  every  element  that  could  be  desired  is  favorable  to  the  planter.  The  crop 
is  an  average  one  nearly — and  is  obliged,  from  the  position  and  concurrence  of 
things,  to  command  a  full,  nay,  a  liigli  price.  It  cannot  be  avoided.  The  stock 
on  hand  in  Europe  is  fist  melting  away.  France  has  no  cotton  at  all.  we  may 
say,  and  is  actually  shivering  from  fear.  Cargoes  at  sea  are  bid  for.  The  stocks 
in  England  are  loioer  wow  than  at  this  time  last  year;  their  receipts  in  this  mouth 
and  December  were  unusually  heavy,  but  this  year  must,  from  the  smallness  of 
the  stock  of  cotton  in  our  ports,  be  unusually  small ;  while  the  ratio  of  their  con- 
sumption and  export  is,  this  year,  very  much  larger  than  last.  Hence  the  stock 
in  Liver]>ool  on  the  1st  of  January  will  be  so  light,  that  I  look  for  a  panic  there  by 
or  before  then,  and  if  so,  where  will  prices  go  ?  Money  everywhere  is  abundant. 
The  T?ank  of  England  and  the  Bank  of  France  are  encumbered  with  larger 
;  mounts  of  bullion  than  they  ever  had  before.  The  harvests  have  been  fine,  food 
must  be  cheap,  interest  is  low  now  and  falling,  trade  is  extravagantly  good,  no 
wars  or  rumors  of  wars.     The  French  Republic  seems  to  be  working  to  suit  the 
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people  of  France  admirably,  though  some  parties  have  been  in  a  constant  perspi- 
ration from  the  fear  that  France  might  do  something  they  would  not  like. 

Should  any  planter  doubt  the  probability  of  my  correctness,  let  him  remember 
my  circular  of  9th  January,  1849,  issued  when  middlings  here  were  5  5-8.  I 
foretold  prices  would  go  up,  notwithstanding  the  crop  was  large,  and  that  they 
would  be  higher  the  next  year,  than  they  might  reach  that.  Remember  that  not- 
withstanding the  country  was  swept  clear,  and  some  300,000  bales  of  old  cotton 
was  sent  to  market  with  that  crop  altogether,  swelling  our  receipts  to  2,729,000 
bales — that  middling  cottons  sold  6e/ore  the  season  was  out,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
tremendous  receipts,  at  10  l-2c.,  and  withal  the  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  about  the  same  as  the  year  before,  and  that  our  average  for  the  next 
season  was  11  l-2c.  Don't  forget  these  things,  and  that  the  next  year  with  a 
crop  of  2,355,000  bales  we  got  an  average  of  11  l-3c.  You  are  sustained  in  a  de- 
mand for  a  full  price,  by  the  fact  staring  you  in  the  face,  that  you  must  plant 
next  spring  more  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  and  do  something  about  raising  hogs,  as 
bacon  at  10  to  15c.  is  higher  than  cotton  would  be  at  20c.  The  chances  are,  you 
cannot  make  a  large  crop  next  year.  You  cannot  plant  the  land  to  do  it,  and 
make  your  corn,  &c. 

I  have  refrained  from  making  much  allusion  to  California  gold,  but  as  the 
wealth  of  the  country  has  been  enormously  added  to  already  by  it,  and  as  all  the 
accounts  concur  that  gold  is  still  abundant  there,  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  our 
share  of  the  advantage  it  is  conferring  on  the  couutry.  To  that  we  may  ascribe 
the  swelling  prices  of  property,  and  if  this  advances,  our  productions  must  feel 
its  eSects  also. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— TOBACCO  TRADE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 
We  continue  to  publish  in  a  permanent  form  for  public  reference,  &c.  the  com- 
mercial statistics  of  the  last  year,  and  shall  conclude  them  perhaps  in  our  next 
number.     They  are  derived  from  the  New-Orleans  Prices  Current,  and  our  work 
contains  these  tables  for  a  great  many  years  back.  ^ 

The  Tobacco  trade,  during  the  past  season,  has  been  marked  by  extraordinary 
vicissitudes,  which  have  produced  remarkable  fluctuations  in  prices  ;  and  in  trac- 
ing the  course  of  our  own  market,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  touch,  from  time 
to  time,  upon  that  of  others,  by  the  movements  in  which  ours  has  been  influ- 
enced in  an  unusual  degree. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  stock  in  this  port,  as  shown  by  our  ta- 
bles, was  14,842  hhds,  of  which  amount  we  estimated  that  factors  held  G,500 
hhds.,  and  our  quotations  then  were,  for  Factory  Lugs  5  a5i ;  Planters'  Lugs  5J 
a6|  ;  Leaf,  common,  6|a7i;  Fair  to  Fine  7^a8,V;  Choice  8|  a9  cents  per  lb. 
For  several  months  prior  to  the  close  of  the  previous  season,  we  had  received 
from  the  West,  as  well  as  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  veiy  gloomy  accounts  re- 
garding the  crop,  which  had  induced  holders  to  withdraw  a  large  portion  of  their 
stocks  from  the  market,  and  the  quantity  actually  on  sale  probably  did  not  ex- 
ceed 2,000  or  2,500  hhds.  In  the  month  of  September  the  demand  was  fair,  re- 
sulting in  sales  of  about  2,000  hhds.,  and  an  advance  of  5  cent  in  prices.  On  the 
8th  October,  a  number  of  telegraphic  dispatches  were  received,  announcing  frost 
in  many  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  that 
month,  and  stating  that  very  great  injury  had  been  done  to  the  crops.  These  ac- 
counts at  once  produced  a  speculative  feeling  in  the  market,  and  prices  com- 
menced to  tend  upward.  Further  intelligence  from  the  country  having  fully 
confirmed  the  frost  news,  and  this  being  met  by  advices  of  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  English  markets,  the  excitement  here  during  the  ensuing  thirty  days 
was  very  great,  and  the  advance  in  so  limited  a  period  almost  unprecedented. 
The  sales  from  the  8th  October  to  the  12th  November  exceeded  0,000  hhds., 
(being  swelled  to  this  amount  by  a  number  of  re-sales.)  and  at  the  latter  date  our 
quotations  were,  for  Lugs  7  J  a  8  ;  Leaf,  inferior  to  common,  9  a  9^ ;  Fair  to  Fine, 
6  VOL.  II. 
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10  a  11 ;  choice  and  selections,  11^  a  12^  cents  per  lb.  This  important  advaDce, 
although  caused  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  by  the  accounts  of  the  damage  done 
by  the  frost,  and  the  consequently  reduced  estimates  made  of  the  crop,  (the 
figures  of  well-informed  parties  then  ranging  from  40,000  to  50,000  hhds.,)  was 
attributable  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree  to  the  upward  movement  that  had  taken 
place  in  England  ^rjor  to  the  receipt  of  the  frost  news  in  that  country,  the  sales  in 
London  and  Liverpool,  during  September,  having  exceeded  4,500  hhds.,  at  aa 
advance  of  Id.  a  1^  per  lb.  On  the  6th  November  the  London  quotations  for 
Western  Leaf  ranged  from  3id.  to  9d.,  and  for  Western  Strips,  from  9d.  to  I5d. 
The  bulk  of  the  limited  stock  remaining  on  sale  here  in  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber was  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  having  been  pur- 
chased at  high  prices  but  a  short  time  previous,  it  was  not  offei-ed  freely,  even  at 
the  very  full  rates  then  quoted.  The  demand  for  some  weeks  following  was  by 
no  means  animated,  but  holders  were  enabled  to  realize  tolerably  steady  prices 
for  old  crop,  until  the  close  of  February,  at  which  time  the  stock  of  old  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  low  point.  Of  the  new  crop  the  first  receipt  was  on  the  14th 
December,  an  unusually  late  period,  which  tended  to  strengthen  the  impression 
that  the  extent  of  the  yield  would  approximate  to  the  lower  estimates  that  had 
been  made,  and  the  smallness  of  the  arrivals  for  some  months  served  to  confirm 
this  belief.  The  proportion  of  frosted  Tobacco  in  the  early  receipts  was  large, 
and  went  to  show  that  the  farmers  had  been  induced  by  the  high  prices  current 
here  and  elsewhere,  to  prepare  and  send  to  market  an  article  that,  at  other  times, 
they  probably  would  have  left  in  the  fields.  The  extent  to  which  this  has  con- 
tributed in  producing  the  great  decline  that  has  since  taken  place,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  ;  but  that  it  was  very  great  no  one  can  doubt.  And  we  may 
here  remark  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  past  crop,  that  although  a  small 
portion  of  it,  from  certain  sections,  has  been  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  that 
we  have  had  here  for  some  years  past,  the  bulk  of  it  has  proved  to  be  exceed- 
ingly deficient  in  size,  substance  and  color. 

Early  in  March  it  became  known  thatthe  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  French 
Government  had  not  been  adjudicated,  the  Regie  having  rejected  the  lowest 
bids.  During  March  the  arrivals  increased  greatly,  and  before  the  end  of  that 
month  we  had  become  ai)prised  that  the  manui'acturers  of  England  were  making 
a  determined  stand,  with  every  prospect  of  succeeding,  against  the  holders  of  the 
very  heavy  stock  then  in  the  London  and  Liverpool  markets,  a  large  i^ortion  of 
which  was  known  to  be  held  on  speculation  by  comparatively  few  parties.  At 
thisjuncture  the  New-York  market  began  to  droop,  the  stock  here  was  rapidly 
accumulating,  and  the  history  of  our  market  for  the  subsequent  three  months 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words :  with  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  stock, 
and  with  generally  but  one,  and  never  more  than  two,  large  buyers  operating, 
prices  went  down  with  almost  as  great  rapidity  as  they  had  gone  up  the  pre- 
vious fall.  Indeed,  for  many  weeks  it  may  be  said,  (and  we  so  remarked  at  the 
time,)  that  we  had  no  market;  lijr  the  value  of  any  description  of  Tobacco  could 
not  be  fixed  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  and  many  sales  were  forced  at  con- 
stantly reduced  figures.  This  state  of  things  continued  until  about  the  middle 
of  July,  at  which  period  the  receipts  amounted  to  56,296  hhds.  against  53,957  the 
previous  year,  and  the  stock  on  sale  was  estimated  at  about  16,000  hhds. ;  our 
quotations  were,  for  Frosted  2  a  3 ;  Planters'  Lugs  32  a  4^  ;  Leaf,  inferior  to  com- 
mon, 5a55  ;  Fair  to  Fine,  6^a7;  Choice  and  Selections  7^a8|  cents  per  lb. 
These  low  prices  brought  buyers  out  more  generally,  and  in  the  last  twenty  days 
of  July  the  sales  amounted  to  nearly  7,000  hhds.,  prices  recovering  during  that 
period  to  the  extent  of  =  a  |  cent,  and  on  some  qualities  1  cent  per  pound.  Since 
the  beginning  of  August  the  demand  has  been  moderate,  but  holders  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  pusli  off  their  stocks  ;  and  the  sales  of  the  month,  which  sum  up 
about  4,000  hhds.,  have  been  at  steady  rates,  the  quotations  being  as  follows — 
Frosted  S-^aSj;  Lwgs,  planters',  3f  a  5  ;  Le^/,  inferior  to  common,  5i  a  6 ;  Fair 
to  Fine0Ja7;  Choice  and  Selections  72  a  9  cents  per  lb.  We  close  our  tables 
with  receipts  for  the  past  twelve  months  of  64,030  hhds.,  and  with  a  stock  on 
hand,  including  all  on  shipboard  not  cleared,  of  23,771  hhds.,  of  which  10,000 
hhds.  are  held  by  factors. 

With  respect  to  the  growing  crop,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  advices  have 
varied  exceedingly  from  time  to  time.  In  the  spring  it  was  stated  that  the  plant- 
ing was  unusually  large.     In  June  and  July  there  were  great  complaints  of 
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drought  in  nearly  every  section,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  planting  was  said 
to  have  been  lost  iu  consequence  of  the  lack  of  rain.  Within  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks,  however,  we  have  received  accounts  of  refreshing  showers,  by  which  it 
is  stated  the  crop  has  been  greatly  improved ;  and  although  there  is  no  longer  a 
probability  of  so  heavy  a  yield  as  was  anticipated  by  many  some  months  ago,  on 
the  other  hand  there  would  seem  to  be  little  likelihood  of  any  serious  deficiency 
in  the  supply. 

The  defects  in  the  quality  of  the  crop,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  are 
attributable  to  the  unfavorable  seasons  for  planting,  growing  and  curing,  which 
the  farmers  have  had  to  contend  with ;  but  we  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that 
probably  no  Tobacco  crop  has  ever  been  sent  forward,  upon  the  preparation  of 
which  for  market  so  little  care  appeared  to  have  been  bestowed.  We  allude  to 
this  solely  with  a  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  fact,  that  if 
they  wish  to  sustain  the  character  of  this  market,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  them 
to  give  at  least  a  reasonable  snare  of  care  and  attention  to  the  handling,  sorting 
and  prizing  of  their  crops. 

2.— MONTHLY  ARRR^ALS  OF  FLAT-BOATS. 


a         ^ 


O      \4 


September 12  5  3 

October 2  3  8 

November 3  4  7 

December 27  3  2-2 

January 72  3  28 

February 19  4  9 

March 35  6  ill 

April....- 10  7  44 

May 11  11  40 

June 21  3  16 

July 2  6  2 

August, 4  3  8 


11  ..  .. 
9  ..  .. 

13  2  .. 

28  ..  .. 

12  ..  .. 
27  ..  .. 

15  9  .. 

29  5  .- 
32  3  .. 
17  ..  .. 

16  ..  .. 

13  ..  .. 


A    < 


3 

10 
1 
27 
10 
7 
14 
17 


33 

80 

119 

70 

179 

132 

109 

65 

40 

47 


Total. 


.218     58     293     12     222     19 104     10     941 


-COMPARATIVE    PRICES  OF   FLOUR   AT  NEW-ORLEANS  ON  THE 
FIRST  OF  EACH  MONTH,  FOR  FIVE  YEARS: 


1850-'51. 
September.. $4  62i  a  5  124: 4 
October -4  00 

.4  25 

.4 

•4 

.4 


'49-'50. 


50 


25 


November... 
December. - 

January 

Februarj'... 

March  ." 4  00 

April 4  00 

May 4  12i 

June 3  75 

July 3  25 

August 4  00 


a4 


'48-'49. 


50  a  5 
121  5  00  a  5 
25  4  75  a  5 
12^  5  00  a  5 
00  |5  00  a  5 
00  5  m  a  5 
75  '5  25  a  6 

4  87i  5  62i  a  6 

5  00'[5  37^  a  6 
4  75  ,6  75  a  7 

4  75  5  50  a  7 

5  25  U  00  a  6 


62i 

50 

50 

62  J 

75 

00 

75 

75 

87i 


00  a 
00  a 
75  a 
62i  a 
25  a 
12^  a 
50  a 
12i  a 
87i  a 
50  a 
87i  a 
OO"  a 


4  75  14 

5  25  J4 
5  12i5 
5  00 

4  75 

5  00 
5  25 
5  00 
5  00 
5  25 
5  00 
7  50 


121  a  6 

50  a  6 

4  75  a  5 


'47-'48. 
5  a  6 


'46-'47. 


00  3 
00  4 
62^5 
00  ,4 
00  14 
6 

00  a  5  75  |5 
25  a  5  87i!6 
25  a  5  25  i5 
6 
00  |6 
6214 


25  a  4 
25  a  5 
00  a  4 


50 

00 

00 

87i 

37^ 

00 

50 

00 

75 

75 

00 

00 


a  4  00 
a  4  62 
a  5  50 
a  5  37 
a  5  25J 
a  6  50 
a  6  25 
a  6  25 
a  6  50 
a  7  50 
a  7  00 
a  5  50 


4.— COMPARATIVE  PRICES   OF  MESS  AND  PRIME  PORK. 

Mess,  1850-'51.        Prime,  1850-'51.        Mess,  1849-'50.    Prime,  1849'-50. 


September $10  25  a  10  50  ~,  8  50     a 

October 10  25  a  10  37A    8  75     a 

November 11  25  a  12  00     8  25     a 

December 11  37^  a  11  75     S  12^  a 

Januarj' 11  75  a  12  00      9  00     a 

Februarv 12  50  a  13  00    10 

March..'. 12  50  a  13  00    11 

April 13  00  a  13  50    10 

May 14  00  a  14  75    11 

June 14  50  a  14  75    12 

July 14  00  a  14  37^12 

August 15  00  a  15  25  |12 


9  00 
9  00 

8  75 
8  50 


a  11  00 
a  11  50 
a  11  25 
a  12  25 
a  12  50 
a  12  50 
a  13  00 


9  25 

9  75 

9  37.1 

9  371 

10  50 

9  25 

9  50 

I  9  371 

9  50 

9  75 

111  50 


8  37 
8  25 

8 


a  9  50 
a  10  00 
a  9  50 
a  9  50 
a  11  00 
a  9  50 
a  10  00 
a  9  621J7  37 
a  9  75  7  75 
a  10  00  8  25 
a  12  00  ]9  50 
a  11 


a  8  37| 

a  8  50 

25'  a  8  50 

50  a  8  75 

8  00  a  — 

7  37i  a  7  62i 


7  371 


7  50 
a  7  50 
a  8  00 
a  8  50 
a  — 


—  a  9  75 
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5.— COMPARATIVE  PRICES  OF  CORN,  IN  SACKS. 

1850-'51.      1849-'50.        1848-'49.        184r-'48.      1846-'47, 


September Cents..  53  a  63 

October .50  a  60 

November 70  a  75 

December 70  a  — 

January 60  a  65 

February 60  a  68 

March 5-2  a  58 

April 50  a  58 

May 46  a  54 

June 38  a  51 

July 34  a  57 

August 34  a  60 


35     a     46 
42     a    48 


50     a 
46     a 


55 
52 
a     47 


45  a 

50  a 

50  a 

76  a 

64  a 

75  a 

75  a 


52  a 

48  a 

52  a 

42  a 

35  a 

34  a 

30  a 

20  a 

30  a 

50  a 

50  a 

50  a 


50 

a 

55 

50 

a 

75 

41 

a 

50 

45 

a 

50 

54 

a 

60 

40 

a 

55 

36 

a 

42 

30 

a 

38 

22 

a 

28 

32 

a 

36 

33 

a 

39 

36 

a 

42 

36  a 

60  a 

58  a 

60  a 


49 
65 

75 
70 


55  a  67 

80  a  90 

75  a  90 

80  a  95 

55  a  70 


80 
75 


40  a  55 


6.— IMPORTS  OP  SPECIE  AT  NEW-ORLEANS  FOR  FOUR  YEARS,  FROM 
1ST  SEPTEMBER  TO  31st  AUGUST  : 


1847-'48 $1,845,808 

1846-'47 6,680,050 


1850-'51 $7,937,119 

1849-50 3,792,662 

1848-'49 2,501,250 

7.— DIRECT  IMPORTS  OF  COFFEE,  SUGAR  AND  SALT  AT,  N.  ORLEANS 

1850-'51.  1849-50.  1848-49. 

Coffee,  Havana,  bags 10,367 

Coffee,  Rio,  bags 274,690 

Sugar,  Havana,  boxes 29,293 

SaU,  Liverpool,  sacks 420,838 

Salt,  Turks  Island,  &c.,  bush 419,685 

8.— FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS 

TONNAGE  CLEARED. 

Juli/  to  September,  1850. 

No.  Vessels.     Tonnage. 

American  for  foreign  ports..  109     44,549  63 

Foreign 52     19,866  96 

Coastwise 199     57,442  30 


20,627  . 

.   16,341 

225,013  . 

.  299,129 

16,843  . 

14,775 

468,932  . 

.  508,517 

583,183  . 

.  249,001 

306  121,858  94 
October  to  December,  1850. 
American  for  foreign  ports..  114     53,946  18 

Foreign 66     20,937  40 

Coastwise 275     76,789  20 


455  151,672  78 
January  to  March,  1851. 
American  for  foreign  ports..  188     85,747  51 

Foreign 119     53,761   56 

Coastwise 424  121,362  03 


731  260,871  15 
April  to  Jttne,  1851. 
American  for  foreign  ports..  234  108,715  82 

Foreiijn 88     34,383  15 

Coastwise 329     97,579  68 


651  240,678   72 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  third  quarter.^l 850... 360  121,858  94 

"   4th    "    "  "  ..455  151,672  78 

"   Ist    "     1851. ..731  260,871  15 

"   2d     "      "  ..651  240,678  72 

2197  775,081  69 

Total  to  June,  1851. 775,081   69 

The  year  previous 773,783  19 


Difference 1,298  50 


TONNAGE  ENTERED. 

July  to  September,  1850. 

No.  vessels.        Tonnage. 

American  from  foreign  ports.  61     16,176  94 

Foreign 42     14,347  29 

Coastwise 205     63,083  40 


308 


93,607  62 

October  to  December,  1850. 

Amei-ican  from  foreign  ports.  158     61,487  57 

Foreign 106     40.827  33 

Coastwise 303  124,585  02 


567  226,899  92 

January  to  March,  1851. 
American  from  foreign  ports.  178     64,104  41 

Foreign 97     45,207  51 

Coastwisei 365  125,632'  82 

640  234,344  79 

April  to  June,  1851. 
American  from  foreign  ports.  146     53,368  22 

Foreign 88     36,617  58 

Coastwise 305  123,189  65 


539  213,175  50 
KECAPITULATION. 

Total  3d  quarter,  1650 308     93,607  68 

"     4th       "  "     567  226,899  92 

"     1st       «         1851 640  234,344  79 

"     2d        "  "     539  213,175  50 

2054  768,028  04 

Total  to  June.,  1851 768,028  04 

The  year  previous 763,634  58 

Difference 4,393  41 
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9.— FOREIGN  EXPORTS  AT  NEVV-ORLEA^"S. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 

American  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Third  quarter.  1850 86,078,397 

Fourth  quarter,  1850 7,983,399 

First  quarter.  1851 11,431,425 

Second  quarter,   1851 12,529,388 

$33,022,609 
Foreign  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Third  quarter,  18.50 §2,103,110 

Fourth  quarter,  1850 2,719,728 

First  quarter,  1851 7,692,659 

Second  quarter,  1851 3,449,907 


Total  Foreign $53,988,013 

"     Coastwise 27/228,912 


Grand  total 881,216,925 

FOREIGN  PRODUCE. 

American  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Third  quarter,  1850 S55,192 

Fourth  quarter,  1850 158,316 

First  quarter,  1851 91,313 

Second  quarter,  1851 83,445 

$388,265 

Foreisn  Vessels  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Third  quarter,  1850 814,616 

Fourth  quarter,  1850 18,255 

i  First  quarter,  1851 13,140 

Second  quarter,  1851 11,674 

57,685 

Grand  total $445,950 


$15,965,404 
Uoastioise. 

Third  quarter,  1850 $2,859,567 

Fourth  quarter,  1850 6,177,128 

First  quarter,  1S51 11,707,-593 

Second  quarter,  1851 6,484,624  j 

27  228  912  1 

10.— RECEIPTS  BY  THE  NEW  CANAL,  NEW-ORLEANS. 
Statement  of  Produce  received  in  the  New  Basin  Jar  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 

Cotton,  bales 40,329  |  Merchandise,  boxes 

Lumber,  yellow  pine  and  cypress,  I  Moss,  bales... 

(•get  .5 33,107,000  ,  Cotton  seed,  bags 

Wood  — o'ak,  ash"  and  '  pine,  cords       27,828  .Wool,  bags 

g^j^,j.g  24,000,000  I  Susar,  hogsheads 

Sane.  bar'rVi;: : [WW""".'-".      197,600  I  Molasses,  barrels 

Shells,  barrels 52,200    Fish,  barrels...     

Charcoal,  barrels 110-600    Gamphene,  barrels 

Tar,  barrels 2,239    Knees 

Shingles 2,392,000  I  Pickets..   

T-ths  3,160,000  I  Clap-boards 

Staved .--■      632.000    Gunny  Bags, bales 

Sash  and'doo'rs,  pairs ''SO^  ,  g°°P  ^°3f 'ri' 

Spirits  turpentini,  barrels. 3,094  ;  Horned  Cattle. 

Rosin,  barrels 10-250    -P-T-  ^^  rre\. . . 

Salt,  sacks 15.799 

Cotton  Gins 

Hides 

Corn  Mills 

Domestics,  bales.... 
Sheep  skins,  bales... 

Hay,  bales 

Buckets,  dozen 

Tobacco,  leaf,  boxes. 


Pork,  barrels 
Beeswax,  boxes... 
Paper,  bundles  — 
Castor  Oil,  cans... 
Lime,  barrels  — . 

959  i  Hemp,  bales 

8  I  Lime,  casks 

35  ■  Cement,  barrels... 
632  '  Plaster,  hogsheads 


549 
3,955 
70 


1851. 

23 

205 

95 

30 

970 

772 

51 

6 

1,480 

24,900 

43,900 

135 

40,000 

200 

95 

1 

61 

81 

1,002 

20 

129 

150 

12 


U.-UNITED  STATES  BRANCH  MINT. 

GOLD  COINAGE,   1850-51. 
Pieces.      Value. 
Double  eagles,  333,500. $6,670,000 
Eaeles     ......149,500.-1,49.5,000 

Hail'Eagies...  33,000..  165,000 
Quar.  Eagles. 204.000..  510,000 
Gold  Dollars..  154,000.      ^=''""" 


Statement  of  the  Deposits  and  Coinage  at  | 
the  Branch  Mint,  New-Orleans,  from  the  1st 
of  August,  1850,  to  the  31st  of  July,  1851, 
inclusive : 

GOLD    DEPOSITS. 

California  gold  bullion, 

$8,152,878  82 
Other  eold  bill.  132,758  32 
Total  gold  dep't $8,285,637  14 

SILVER  DEPOSITS. 

SHver  extracted 
from  California 
gold $57, .571  61     / 

Other  silver   bul- 
lion  764,513  64 

Total  silver  dep'ts ; $822,085  25 

Total  value  of  gold  and  silver 

deposits..... 9,107,722  39 


154,000 


$8,994,000 


SILVER  COINAGE. 
Pieces.      Value. 

Dollars 3,000     $3,000 

Half  Dollars..  1,712,000  856,000 
auar.  Dollars.    276,000 

j)iines       530,000 

Half  Dimes....  1,030,000 
Three  Cent  Pes.  600,000 


69,000 
53,000 
51,500 
18,000 


4,151,000 


$1 


Total  coinage. ..5,025,000 


$10; 


,050,50  0 
044,500 
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12.— COMMERCE  OF  CHARLESTON. 
Statement  of  Cotton  and  Rice  at  Charleston. 


From  September  1,  Isso.to  Aug.  31,  1851.    From  September  1,1M9,  to  Ang.  31,1S50 

Exported  to  S.  /.  Upl'd.  " '  "   '  •"■  -  ^ 

Liverpool 11244 1753-20.. 

Scotland 11 7.T41.. 


Otlier  British  pons — 

Total  Great  Britain.. .11255 
2321 


Havre 

Marseille.s — 

Otlier  French  ports..     — 


Total  France. 


Holland 

Beleium 

North  of  Europe.  ... 

Total  N.  of  Europe.. 


South  of  Europe.. 
West  Indies,  &c. 


Total  foreign  ports 13576 


Boston 10 

Rhode  Island,  &c 19 

New-York 2181 

Philadelphia — 

Baltimore  &  Norfolk..  — 

New-Orleans,  &c — 

Other  U.  S.  ports — 

Total  coastwise 2210 

Grand  total 15786 


10054. 


192715. 


21034. 
22.53. 


23287. 

814. 
3299 . 
9U4ti. 


13159. 


254442. 


16774.. 

2435.. 

102004.. 

11138.. 
7890.. 


394683. 


Rice. 
48.53 
1 
9260 


14114 


2918 
2209 
5127 


2401 

2500 

17234 

22135 


S:i.        Vpl'd.     "    kice. 

11858 1375.59 8181 

13 5549 2 

— 10644 11375 


11871 1.537,52 1955S 

2495 29695 4577 

— 892 2831 


30.587 7408 


2068.. 
4130.. 
2746.. 


697 
19010 


61083 


8161 

20 

29317 

5848 

5203 

15284 

2,50 

64083 

125166 


8944. 


3268 

5322 

21571 

30341 


1    ., 

.  19922... 

.   260 

—  .. 

. ... 

.  16416 

14366... 
30... 

.213205... 

.  73982 

.  22690... 

.  8182 

18... 

.  4556... 

.   157 

2023... 

.  99863... 

.  30022 



.  15564... 

.  5133 

—  ... 

.  9236... 

.  4405 

—  ... 

.  —  ... 

.  12284 

2071... 
16437... 

152 

250 

.152122... 

.  60434 

.365327... 

.134417 

Comparative  Export  of  Rough  Rice  and  Lumber,  from  the  Port  of  Charleston. 

From  Sept.  1,  '49,  to  Auff.  31,  '61 
R.  Rice,  bus.    Lumber,  feet. 


JExportedto 

Liverpool 

Loudon 1G5015 

Other  British  ports 100 


From  Sept.  1,  1850,  to  Aug.  31,  '51. 
R.  Rice,  bus.  Lumber,  ft. 

..   57902     ... 


Total  to  Great  Britain 223017 


Havre 75 

Bordeaux 21117 

Other  French  ports — 


Total  Franco 21222 


North  of  Europe 138133 

South  of  Europe — 

West  Indies,  &c — 


Total  foreign  ports 382372 

Boston 40204 

Rhode  Island,  &c — 

New-York 21147 

Philadelphia — 

Baltimore  and  Norfolk — 

Other  United  States  ports — 


Total  coastwise 61351     14505498 


Grand  total 443723 


8000 

42824  .. 

345059 

— 

202960  .. 

— 

68434 

— 

124944 

76434 

245784 

470003 

28693 

2071  .. 

48422 

332725 

26032  .. 

1.5970 

4316 

— 

— 

30.5725 

28103  .. 

64392 

995901 

254017  .. 

1328408 

654816 

— 

1083636 

1536867 

— 

1813402 

3629733 

527904  .. 

4759841 

647312 

3733  .. 

209005 

2462758 

— 

2413760 

1033234 

50195  .. 

750500 

5017334 

— 

5918304 

3321060 

— 

1283407 

2023800 

— 

3372168 

14505498 

53928  .. 

13947144 

18135231 

581832  .. 

18706985 

EXPORTS,  AUD  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  ANT)  DITTIES  AT  MOBILE.  87 

13.— COMMERCE  OF  MOBILE. 
Exports  of  Sawed  Lumber  from  this  Port  since  September  1st,  1850. 

WHTTHZB  EXPOBTBD.      ThU  Week.                   Previously.                   TotaL  Last  season. 

Cuba —  2104862     2104862     9G-471 

Mexico —  268523     26  8  523     2.'>0y24 

Other  porU —         12420     12420     334718 

Coastwise 230680     4199-569     443U249     4739733 


Total 230680     ......     6585374     6816054      7293896 

Exports  of  Staves  from  this  Port  since  1st  September,  1850. 


WHITHER  EXPORTED. 

Cuba 

This  week. 

Previously. 

9000     

..'.       10.)099     

210413     

TotaJ. 

8C00       . 

'.'.       105826     ..' 
..        246953     .. 

Last  year. 

Mexico ,  ... 

Other  ports 

Coastwise 

727      ... 
...  36540     ... 

272019 
...       405924 

Total 37267  323512  360779  677943 

Comparative  Exports  of  States  from  this  Port  for  four  years,  to  date. 

WHiTitER  EXPORTED.         i850-'51.  1849-'50.  15l8-'49.  1847-'48 

Caba 80U0  —  24500  21000 

Mexi'O —  — 

Other  ports 105826  272019  ,•^7070  328240 

Coastwise 246953  405924  141820  212960 


Total 360779     C77Ji3     253:J.'0     562200 

Comparative  Exports  of  Sawed  Lumber  from  this  Port  for  five  years,  to  date. 
WHITHER  EXPORTED.  •50-'51  '49 '50.  '43 '49.  '47- '43.  t'^6-'47. 

Tttba 2)04862 1968471  333290 1373548      329173 

Mexico 2«'<52:i 250924  261199   ....   1094294     878479 

Other  ports 12420    334718  i;t0:]08 414028      216636 

Coastwise 4430249 4739783  4499286 4737223      4309346 


Total 6816054 7293996  7619093 5734134      397253 

Exports  of  Timber,  ifC.,  from  this  Port  since  September  1st,  1850,  to  date. 

ARTICLES.            Great  Britain.          France.            Other  ports.        Coastwise.  Total. 

Timber,  pieces 100      1473  302     —       1875 

Spars —       414  130     —       544 

Masts —       2  59     —       61 

D"k  Plank,  feet —       7560  SS317     —       '95877 

Oars _       1^91  _       —       1891 

Shingles —       _  92000     203000     29.5000 

Cedar,Logs —       —  —       ^1315     1315 

Laths —       —  6000     —       6000 

Statement  of  the   Value  of  Imports  and  Duties  at  this  Port  for  the  third  and  fourth 
quarters  of  1850,  and  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  1851. 


Third  Quarter,  1850. 

Value  of  iraporis,  dutiable 7,640 

Value  of  imports,  free 35,456 


Total  imports $43,096 

Amount  of  duties  collected,  $4,249  90, 

Fourth  Quarter,  1850. 


First  Quarter,  1851. 

Value  of  imports,  dutiable 101.632 

Value  of  imports,  free 23,223 

Total  imports .$124,255 

Amount  of  duties  collected,  833,566  44. 

Second  Quarter,  1851. 
Value  of  imports,  dutiable 105,024 


Value  of  imports,  dutiable 76,069  i  Value  of  imports,  free 7,600 

Value  of  imports,  free 84,360  1  

___!__        Totalimports 6112,624 

Total  imports $160,429    Amount  of  duties  col'd,  •?33,417  40 


Amount  of  duties  collected,  $25,043  20. 


Total  amount  of  imports $440,404 


Total  amount  of  duties  collected 
for  the  past  year $96,276  94 
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14.— COMMERCE  OF  CINCINNATI. 
We  are  indebted  for  tlie  following  to  the  Cincinnati  Prices  Current : 

Imports  into  Cincinnati  for  five  years,  commencing  September  \st,  and  ending 
AngJt^t  3lst,  each  year  :  ] 

ARTICLES.                         184G-'47.  l847-'48.            1848-'49.  1849-'50.        ]850-'5I. 

Apples,  green,  barrels 2fi.193     28674  22109       6445     16934 

Beef,  barrels 186     659  348       801      1101 

Beef,  tierces 5     —  27       15     18 

Bagging,  pieces .5061      79228  2094       324     — 

Barley,  bushels 7!):i!H)     165528  87460       137925     111257 

Beans',  bushels 11688     87.57  3067       5565     31037 

Butter,  barrels 6345     6625  7721       3674     82.59 

Butter,  firks.&  kegs 7090     6405  7999       7487     11043 

Blooms,  tons 2017     2203  9519       2545     2727 

Bran,  &c.,  sacks 14594     1941  21995       49075     50976 

Candles,  boxes 207     133  414       718      697 

Corn,  bushels 8962.58     361315  344810       649227     489193 

Corn  Meal 56775     29542  5504  ....     3688     5508 

Cider.barrels 3261      2289  4346       4.53     1047 

Cheese,  casks 4(^3      164  281  ....          97     74 

Cheese,  boxes 120301      138800  143265       16.5940     205444 

Cotton,  bales l-j.")-:;8     13476  90.58      8551     7168 

Coffee,  sacks 5!i;!37     80242  74961       67170     91177 

Codfish,  drums 292     311  515       464     441 

Cooperage,  pieces 186186     179946  147352      201711     146691 

Eggs,  bxs.  and  bbls 561      4035  4504       2041      59.56 

riour,  barrels 512597     151518  447844       231859      482772 

Feathers,  sacks 2768     4467  4908      3432     2858 

Fish,  sund,  barrels 16836      19215  18146       14527     19826 

Fish,  kegs  and  kits 2142     725  10.59       1290     2694 

Fruit,  dried,  bushels 82871      27464  38317       11802     41824 

Grease,  barrels 482     .585  878      1169     876 

Glass,  boxes 18002     20281  33868       34945     37099 

Glassware,  packages 17121      15025  19209       2.5712     28619 

Hrmp,  bundles  and  bales..   26678     1.5349  11161       12062     13254 

Hides,  loose 24376     33745  23766       30280      81,32 

Hides,  green,  lbs 7513     10829  22774       14181      25424 

Hay.baies 7049     8036  12751       14452     12691 

Herring,  boxes 1603     4191  2960       3546     3832 

Hogs.head 38774     49847  52176      60902     111485 

Hops,  bales 1064     645  238       799     756 

Iron  and  Steel,  pieces 188215     197120  187864      1868.32     225039 

Iron  and  Steel,  bundles....   33463     34213  29889       55168     66809 

Iron  and  Steel,  tons 1685     827  ....     1768  ....     2019     2570 

Lead,  pigs 43G75     39607  45544       49197     59413 

Lard, barrels 21991     37978  28514      34173     36848 

Lard,  kegs 22722     41714  48187       63327     31087 

Leather,  bundles 50G9     6579  6975       9620     103.97 

Lemons,  boxes L'185     3068  4181       4183     3379 

Lime,  barrels 32016     63364  61278      56482     57537 

Liquors,  bhds.  and  pipes..     3369     3115  4476       5802     1465 

Merchandise  &  sund.  pks.. 263940     381537  68582      308523     175138 

"     tons..     7941      7308  837       4540     3370 

Molasses,  barrels 27218     51001  52591       54003     61490 

Malt,  bushels 12562     7999  29910       41982     21356 

Nails,  kegs 54918     59983  55893       83073     83761 

Oil, barrels 5663     6618  7427       5049     6764 

Oranges,  boxes  and  bbls.-      4137     5007  4317       6819     93()2 

Oakum, bales 1100     1486  1423       1799     1739 

Oats,  bushels 372127     194557  18.5723       191924     164238 

Oil  Cake,  pounds 222.5988  ...2811793  ...1767421       27870     194000 

Pork  and  Bacon,  hhds 5476     4420  6178       7.564     6277 

Pork  and  Bacon,  tierces...        124  ....        140  465       2358     1183 

Pork  and  Bacon,  barrels...    40581      69828  44267       43227     31595 

Pork,  in  bulk,  pounds....  8027399  ...9643063  ...9249380  ...13257.56  ..14631330 

Potatoes,  barrels 15829      22439  17269       3898     19649 

Pig  Metal,  tons 15868     21145  15612       17211      19110 

Pimento  &  Pepper,  bags..     3180     3455  1257      2558     2027 


COMMERCE  OF  CISX"INNATI. 
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Imports  into  Cincinnati,  continued. 


ABTICLKi.  J646-'47. 

Rye,  bushels 41016 

RDsin,  Jcc,  barrels 5004 

Raisins,  boxes Il!i90 

Rope,  Twine,  &c 8U03 

Rice,  lierces 1145 

Sugar,  hogsheads 16G49 

Sugar,  barrels 7196 

Sugar,  boxes .'5117 

Seed,  flax,  barrels 2.')7o3 

Seed,  [,Tass 4964 

Seed,  Hemp , 290 

Salt,  sacks rit;ift_> 

Salt,  barrels 124360 

Shot,  kegs 1118 

Tea,  packages .5443 

Tobacco,  hogsheads 6200 

Tobacco,  bales. .....       S22 

Tobacco,  boxes  and  kegs..     9241 

Tallow,  barrels 1748 

Wines,  bbls.  and  qr.cks...     4006 
Wines,  bkts.  and  boxes. ..     1419 

Wlieat.  bushels 590809 

Wool,  bales 2960 

Whiskey,  barrels 184639 

Cotton  Yam,  packages 9271 

Cotton,  bales 146541 


1847.M8. 

1848.'49. 

1849-'50. 

1850.'51. 

24336   . 

...  22233   . 

...  23397   .. 

..  44308 

11663   . 

...  3298   . 

...  12349   .. 

..  12511 

22795 

...  14927   . 

...  11936   .. 

..  15648 

7806   . 

...  3950   . 

...  3061   .. 

..  2007 

2494   . 

...  3365   . 

...  3556   .. 

..  4783 

27153   . 

...  22685   . 

...  26760   .. 

.  20808 

11175   . 

...  7575   . 

...  13005   .. 

..  18584 

2928   . 

...  1847   . 

...  2467   .. 

..  3612 

32060   . 

...  22859   . 

...  15570   .. 

.  20319 

4968   . 

...  5929   . 

...  4432   .. 

..  4104 

214   . 

...   510   . 

...   314   .. 

68 

65265   . 

...  76985   . 

...110650   .. 

.  50474 

94722   . 

...  76496   . 

...114107   .. 

.  793S8 

809   . 

...   818   . 

...  1447   .. 

.  1567 

2931   . 

...  7412   . 

...  9802   .. 

.  7821 

4051   . 

...  3471   . 

...  3213   .. 

.  3701 

1229   . 

...  1311   . 

...   887   .. 

.  1697 

14815   . 

...  12463   . 

...  17772   ... 

.  19945 

2473   . 

...  1829   . 

...  1225   ... 

.  3682 

...I  2251   . 

...  2663   . 

...  6874   ... 

.  3401 

2272 

...  2101   . 

...  4296   ... 

.  5060 

570S13   . 

...385388   . 

...322699   ... 

.388660 

1943   . 

...  1686   . 

...  1277   ... 

.  1866 

170436   . 

...165419   . 

...186678   .. 

.244044 

6403   ,. 

...  5562   . 

...  3494   .. 

.  5577 

28e095   . 

...262893   . 

...174885   .. 

.124594 

Exports  from  Cincinnati  for  two  years. 


ABTICLEE.                   J849.'50.  1850-'51 

Apples,  green,  barrels 3519  ..  8064 

Al<-ohol,  barrels 3302  ..  5038 

Beef,  barrels 7558  ..  19937 

Beef,  tierces 6625  ..  9356 

Beans,  barrels 2469  ..  1832 

Brooms,  dozen 7355  ..  8735 

Batter,  barrels 964  ..  3258 

Butter,  firkins  and  kegs.  24393  ..  36185 

Bran,  ice,  sacks 4322  ..  5789 

Bagging,  pieces 9353  ..  8212 

Corn,  sacks 57248  ..  20137 

Com  Meal,  barrels 1179  ..  2148 

Cheese,  casks 106  ..  25 

Cheese,  boxes 86902  ..  121755 

Candles,  boxes 67447  ..  113412 

Cattle,  head 30  ..  440 

Cotton.bales 1896  ..  5132 

Coffee,  sacks 22030  .,  38158 

Cooperage,  pieces 73637  ..  63804 

Eggs,  barrels 4246  ..  7258 

Flour,  barrels 98908  ..  390131 

Feathers,  sacks 5380  ..  4095 

Fruit,  dried,  bushels 1850  ..  17480 

Grease,  barrels 7597  ..  4426 

Grass,  seed,  barrels 2528  ..  2830 

Horses,  head 468  ..  599 

Hay,  bales 564  ..  638 

Hemp,  bales 1164  ..  3112 

Hides,  lbs 62865  ..  48079 

Hides,  number 11225  ..  1^59 

Iron,  pieces 54075  .-  108255 

Iron,  bundles 36245  ..  44110 

Iron,  tons 5767  ..  9776 

Lard,  barrels 38192  ..  30391 

Lard,kegs 170167  ..  71300 


AKTicLEs.                  ie49-'50.  1850'51. 

Lard  Oil,  barrels 16984  ..  26110 

Linseed  Oil,  barrels 4879  ..  7821 

Molasses,  barrels 25878  ..  25098 

Oil  Cake,  tons 743  ..  963 

Oats,  sacks 5023  ..  11707 

Potatoes,  barrels 5283  ..  19823 

Pork  and  Bacon,  hhds.. 23529  ..  30200 

Pork  and  Bacon,  tcs 22477  ..  20762 

Pork  and  Bacon,  bbls. .193581  ..  122086 

P'k&  Bacon,  bulk,  lbs. .13448  ..  2974 

Pork,  boxes 2310699  ..  4753953 

Rope,  (kc,  packages 3151  ..  6272 

Soap,  boxes 17443  ..  21553 

Sheep,  head —  ..  460 

Sugar,   hogsheads 96.50  ..  13000 

Salt,  barrels 29509  ..  28585 

Salt,  sacks 8301  ..  7144 

Seed,  flax,  bbls 333  ..  443 

Sundry  mdze.,  pkgs... 61 5641  ..  349181 

Sundry  mdze.,  tons 11109  ..  10350 

Sundry  liquors,  bbls 11798  ..  19297 

Sundry  man'fac's,  pes... 56810  .-  22103 

Sundry  produce,  pk?s... 10327  ..  13958 

Starch,  boxes ^. 9491  ..  14109 

Tallow 4311  ..  5927 

Tobacco,  kees  and  boxes.  6905  ..  18345 

Tobacco,  hogsheads 4847  ..  2856 

Tobacco,  bales 77  ..  160 

Viueaar,  barrels 2404  ..  3756 

"Whiskey,  barrels 179.540  —  231324 

Wool,  bales 2156  ..  2725 

Wool,  pounds 16841  ..  4836 

White  Lead,  kegs 40294  ..  50857 

Pieces  Castings 54399  ..  [36266 

Pieces  Castings,  tons 2385  .-  1121 


00 
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Value  of  speeijic  articles  imported  into  Cincinnati  from  September  "[ ,  1850,  to  September 
1,  1851,  a;ii^  the  corresponding  time  last  season. 

, 1850--51. — ^ 

AnxiCLEs.  Amount.  Average  price.  Total  value.  Last  season. 

Apples,  barrels 16934  $1  00      $16931     $11278 

Beef,  barrels 1101  11  00       11010     7209 

Barley,  bushels 111257  90       100131     103443 

Butter,  barrels 8-259  13       99108     9919S 

Butter,  ke:;s 110131  10        110430     59869 

Blooms,  tons 2727  60  00       165620     152700 

Conijbushels 489195  40       195662     246706 

Clieese,  boxes 205444  2  00       410888     398206 

Cotton,  bales 7163  40  00       286720     384795 

Coffee,  sacks 91177  10       91177     1310633 

Flour,  barrels 4S2772  3  50       1689702     1101329 

Hemp,bales 13254  15  00       198810     168868 

Hogs,  head 334000  7  50       2505000     2460000 

Lead, pigs 59413  3  00       207945     ....  167208 

Lard,  barrels 36889  17  50       64557     444246 

Lard, kegs 31087     3  50       108804     151984 

Molasses',  barrels 61490     12  00       733880     594033' 

Oats.bushels 163258     35       11140     57577 

Bacon,  hogsheads C277     50  00       313850     249579 

Bacon,  tierces 1183     25  00       29575     28296 

Pork,  barrels 31595     12  00       37940     381350 

Pork,  pounds 14637330     5i     804723     497156 

Pig  Metal,  tons 16110     25  OO'     4029.50     447486 

Rice,  tierces 4783     25  00        119575     85344 

Sugar,  hogsheads 29808' 60  00       1708480     1364763 

Sugar,barrels 18584     14  00       260176     195075 

Sugar,  boxes 3612     30  00       108360     57208 

Wheat,  buslTels 588660     70       272062     3027.56 

Whiskey,  barrels 244047     8  00       1952376     16S0102 

The  total  value  of  the  above  this  year  is  !$13,14fi,348,  against  $12,668,379  last  year. 
Destination  of  specijiecl  articles  exported  from  the  Port  of  Ci7ictnnati. 

To  New-        To  other  down     To  up  river  Via  canals  and      By 
COMMODITIES.                  Orleans.             river  ports.              ports.              railways,     flat-boats. 

Beef.barrels 19319  68     314     236     1611 

Beef,  tierces 8677  8     657     14     96 

Butter,  barrels 1850  867     2     539     — 

Butler,  firkins  and  kegs 35200  959     15     8     315 

Corn,  sacks 15672  3519     156     790     — 

Cheese 69258  48432     2165     1900     920 

Candles,  boxes 76245  20272     10695     6195     522 

Cotton, bales —  10     3182     1940     

Coffee,  sacks 10  12439     7853     17856     — 

Flour,  barrels 281609  95943     7719     4859     95877 

Iron,  pieces 6608  54894     6634     40119     — 

Iron,  bundles 1503  25281     2182     15144     — 

Iron,  tons 64  1341      219     8152     117 

Lard.barrels 22854  117      3277     4143     1821 

Lard,kegs 50380  5358     5739     2823     1587 

Lard  oil,  barrels 13617  1547     3726     7220     — 

Linseedoil 4443  1362     1042     974     — 

Molasses 33  ....     2665     12711      9589     — 

Pork,  hogsheads 19014  1313     8809     1054     1312 

Pork,tierces 11341  18     8759     644     42 

Pork,  barrels  .  112622  1055     3801      4608     3781 

Pork,  pounds  .          ..          1345860  755860     ...1559280     ...10929.53  ...525820 

Soap,boxes 9425  6440     3600     2068     375 

Sugar,  hogsheads —  1426     4378     7196     — 

Whiskey,  barrels 140661  -56164     31231     ....     3268  ....   17980 

Average  price  N.  O.  sugar  and  molasses,  Rio  coffee,  corn,  flour  and  wheat,  at  Cincinnati. 
MONTHS.    N.  O.  Molasses.    N.  O.  Sugar.    Rio  Coffee.     Corn.                       Flour.  Wheat- 
September.  ..cents. .343     7       12*       49         $3  55       70 

October 35       6|      12        44         3.57       70 

November 33       5I     11        33        ....       3  54  ....     68^ 

December 294     6**     Hi       37         3  63        75 

January 28J-     '...'.     6i     15i       39*       3  67       76 

February 29|     6^     12        39i      3  .52       71| 

March 32       5i     ll|       37         3  43        67 

April 33|     6        Hi       '^'^        ^  ^'^       '^^ 

May 34       6i     10^       37         3  47       70i 

June 34       ....     6i     9|       37         3  35       70| 

July 33       6|     9i       37         3  15       63 

August 33       6       9j      ....     37        3  20       69 
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DEPARTMENT  0?  MANUFACTURES. 

1.— IXDIA  COTTON  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  last  letter  of  the  London  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  gives 
us  the  following  items  concerning  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  manufactures  in 
India : 

"  The  annual  crop  of  cotton,  and  the  ability  of  different  countries  to  furnish  that 
raw  material  to  the  manufacturers  of  England,  is  every  day  becoming  a  subject 
of  increasing  importance.  The  capability  of  India  to  furnish  this  raw  material 
to  a  considerable  extent,  has  never  been  doubted  ;  but  hitherto  there  have  been 
great  difficulties  in  forwarding  it  fiom  the  place  of  growth  to  the  port  of  shipment 
for  Europe.  These  difficulties  are,  however,  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the  quan- 
tity received  thence  in  England,  has  increased  from  70,000,000  pounds  weight, 
in  1849,  to  nearly  120,000,000  pounds  in  1850:  the  former  being  about  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  quantity  imported  into  England,  the  latter  about  eighteen  per 
cent,  of  that  importation.     The  proportion  this  year  will  be  still  larger. 

"  The  Great  Exhibition,  which  has  just  closed,  has  not  only  presented  numer- 
ous samples  of  the  raw  cotton  of  India,  but  has  also  shown  us  the  great  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  the  natives  of  that  country  have,  by  mere  manual  operation, 
unassisted  almost  entirely  by  European  science  and  mechanism,  brought  their 
manufactures  of  cotton.  Muslin  tissues  have  been  exhibited,  ten  yards  long  and 
one  yard  wide,  weighing  only  3  oz.  2  dwts.  each,  and  capable  of  being  passed 
through  a  wedding  ring.  They  are  literally  of  a  gossamer  texture,  and  more  re- 
semble what  might  be  the  work  of  fairies  than  the  produce  of  human  fingers. 
We  have,  indeed,  hitherto  known  move  of  the  law  and  deceitful  politics  and  con- 
temptible policy  of  the  rulers,  both  native  and  European,  of  India,  than  of  the 
patience  and  industry,  the  ingenuity  and  skill,  the  social  arts  and  admirable  ability 
of  the  people.  The  exhibition  has  given  a  new  turn  lo  our  thoughts.  India  will 
henceforward  receive  a  large  additional  share  of  the  attention  of  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  England,  as  well  as  more  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  benevolent  regards  of  philanthropists,  and  of  all  who  really  wish 
to  improve  the  condition  of  a  hundred  millions  of  human  beings.  India  has  been 
renowned  for  her  muslin  fabrics  for  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years;  yet  how 
few  of  the  six  millions  of  the  visitors  to  the  Crystal  Palace  ever  before  possessed 
the  means  of  beholding  a  sample  of  those  fabrics !  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  these  cobweb-like^'tissues,  beautiful  and  wonderful  as  they  are,  will  produce 
any  great  effect  upon  the  genend  distribution  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
worlcl.  They,  as  well  asmany  other  proofs  of  the  skill  and  capability  of  the 
natives  which  the  Exhibition  contained,  cannot  fail  to  excite  an  endeavor  to  turn 
that  skill  and  capability  to  a  more  profitable  purpose  than  they  have  hitherto  been 
employed  in  ;  thereby  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  and  adding  to  the 
resources  of  the  British  empire.  Parliament  will,  undoubtedly,  during  the  next 
session,  earnestly  take  up  the  affiiirs  of  India,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
duce of  cotton  and  the  means  of  facilitating  its  importation  to  Europe  ;  and,  al- 
though the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  and  Bolton  must,  for  several  years  to 
come,  under  any  circumstances,  rely  for  the  principal  portion  of  the  raw  material 
upon  the  United  States,  it  is  equally  true  that  every  year  will  find  them  more  and 
more  independent  of  the  casualties  which  may  arise  from  their  being  dependent 
upon  a  single  market.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  every  year  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  there  is  as  little 
chance  of  raw  cotton  becoming  a  drug  in  the  market,  through  an  undue  propor- 
tion between  its  supply  and  the  demand  for  it,  as  there  is  of  gold  becoming  too 
plentiful  from  the  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  of  California  and  Australia." 

2.— MANTIFACTUIIE3  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is  a  singular  and  useful  one,  whether  we  regard 
it  as  a  matter  of  industrial  enterprise  or  political  speculation.  Nations  as  well  as 
individuals  are  sometimes  compelled  to  serve  apprenticeships,  and  nothing  illus- 
trates this  remark  so  well  as  the  history  of  those  countries,  which,  by  their  manu- 
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factures,  have  become  wealthy  aud  indepeudent.  We  will  go  no  further  back 
thaa  to  the  time  when  England  was  in  a  condition  of  vassalage  to  Holland  and  the 
Netherlands,  in  respect  to  this  most  important  feature  of  her  industry  and  great- 
iieso.  The  markets  of  London,  we  are  informed,  were  filled  "  with  iron,  lumber, 
and  leather,  ready  manufactured.  The  English  grew  food  for  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Dutch  ate  it ;  wool  for  the  Dutch,  aud  the  Dutch  wove  it."  But  this  condition 
lasted  only  long  enough  for  England  to  become  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
manufacturing  as  her  taskmaster  was;  when,  throwing  off  the  shackles  which 
made  her  dependent,  that  imperial  system  of  British  maiuifactures  was  establish- 
ed, which  has  reared  an  empu-e  the  most  magnificent  in  wealth  and  power  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

America,  in  her  colonial  condition,  was  to  Great  Britain  what  Great  Britain 
had  been  to  the  German  States.  The  house  of  commons  so  considered  it,  when 
they  declared  "  that  the  erecting  of  manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lesson 
their  dependence  ujion  the  mother  country."  It  is  well  known  to  every  one  at 
all  conversant  with  the  early  history  of  his  country,  that  it  was  only  after  our  po- 
litical independence  was  achieved  that  we  turned  our  attention  to  profitable  ma- 
nufactiu-es.  And  no  lover  of  his  country  can  ever  forget,  that  from  the  year  1807 
to  181.5,  during  the  embargo,  non-intercourseact,  and  the  war,  dates  our  industrial 
independence  of  Great  Britain  ;  aud  that  those  very  acts  gave  an  impetus  to  ma- 
nufactures, trade,  and  business,  which  were  beyond  precedent  profitable. 

We  do  not  mean  by  tliese  comparisons  to  excite  sectional  jealousy,  or  persuade 
the  South  that  she  has  been  in  a  condition  of  degrading  vassalage  to  the  North. 
We  only  wish  the  South  to  feel  that  the  term  of  her  apprenticeship  has  expired. 
We  would  desire  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  her  people  the  conviction  that  the 
advantages  which  they  possess  over  the  North  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  and 
coarse  goods,  (for  to  manufacture  the  finer  qualities  will  require  more  experience 
and  capital  than  they  now  possess,)  are  many  and  important.  Cheap  living,  low 
wages,  cheap  cotton,  coal  and  iron,  constitute  the  great  elements  of  success  in  the 
introduction  aud  successful  prosecution  of  cotton  manufacture.  No  country  in  the 
world  possesses  these  elements  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States.  Heretofore  the  capital  and  indu.stry  of  this  large  section  of  the 
country  have  been  almost  entirely  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  By  diversi- 
fying their  labor,  in  the  manner  we  have  proposed,  they  ensure  their  indepen- 
dence both  of  England  and  the  North  ;  while  their  labor,  thus  diversified,  is  made 
more  profitable  to  themselves.  The  cotton  is  ready  at  their  doors,  and  costs  them 
one  cent  per  pound  less  than  it  does  the  Northern  manufacturer.  The  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  field  to  some  Southern  port,  thence  to  Northern  factories, 
the  cost  of  insurance,  payment  of  agencies,  profils  to  manufacturers,  and  cost  of 
re-transportation  back  in  the  form  of  cloth  :  all  these  are  items  which  go  to  swell 
the  difference  in  the  profits  which  the  Northern  and  Southern  manufacturer 
receives. 

Nor  are  we  without  hope  that  the  interest  which  has  been  excited  on  this  sub- 
ject will  not  be  profitless.  Already  it  is  estimated  that  Georgia  has  in  operation 
40  cotton  mills,  using  80,000  spindles,  and  consuming  4.5,000  bales  of  cotton  an- 
nually ;  in  Tennessee  there  are  30  factories,  and  36,000  spindles  ;  in  South  Caro- 
lina there  are  16  factories,  36,500  spindles,  and  700  looms,  consuming  15,000  bales 
of  cotton;  Alabama  has  12  factories,  12,580  spindles,  and  300  looms,  consuming 
9,500  bales  of  cotton.  Thus  in  four  States  alone  there  are  98  factories,  besides 
those  in  process  of  building,  working  140,000  spindles,  consuming  probably 
75,000  bales  of  cotton  annually  ;  and,  if  they  go  on  increasing  for  the  next  five 
years  as  they  have  for  the  past  five,  we  may  safely  calculate  on  some  200  cotton 
mills  in  operation  in  the  Southern  States,  consuming  annually  over  200,000  bales 
of  cotton,  and  giving  employment  to  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  operatives. 

Thus  we  see  the  work  has  already  commenced.  Southern  planters  have  the 
monopoly  of  this  great  staple.  They  will  not  hereafter  be  so  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  English  or  Northern  purchasers.  They  can  manufacture  that  descrip- 
tion of  goods  mostly  in  demand  by  the  planters  themselves,  such  as  osnaburgs, 
sheetings,  yarns,  jeans  and  linseys,  cheaper  by  far  than  their  competitors.  They 
can  lay  the  foundation  for  future  wealth  and  power  as  Great  Britain  did.  They 
will  add  both  to  their  commercial  and  political  power.  They  will  encourage  the 
immigration  of  an  industrious,  hardy  and  enterprising  population.  By  this  in- 
crease of  population  aud  of  wealth,  the  Southern  States  will  be  enabled  to  bind 
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themselves  together  by  a  net-work  of  rail-roads.  They  can  then  perfect  their  in- 
ternal improvements,  increase  the  facilities  of  intercommunication,  develop  their 
boundless  resources,  and  become  what  they  long  since  should  have  been,  among 
the  richest,  most  active  and  posverful  states  of  the  Union. — Dry  Goods  Reporter. 

3— NEW  COTTON  rACTORY. 

The  Selma  Enterprise  says,  Dallas  county  can  at  last  boast  of  one  Cotton  Fac- 
tory ;  aud  while  we  have  so  many  men  of  capital  in  our  midst,  who  have  not  as 
yet  turned  their  attention  to  this  branch  (as  well  as  others)  of  manufacturing,  it 
gives  us  great  pleasure  m  stating  that  the  present  proprietor  (Mr.  Jones  M.  GiTun) 
of  the  factory  just^  put  in  operation,  has  had  energy  and  enterprise  enough  to 
build  and  start  the  factory  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  size  of  the  building,  machinery,  plan  of 
operating,  &c.  The  building  is  brick,  two  stories  high,  covered  with  tin,  and  is 
ninety-two  feet  long  and  forty-five  wide.  This  factory  has  now  in  operation  1,152 
spindles,  and  all  other  machinery  necessary  for  cleaning  and  preparing  the  cotton. 
The  whole  machinery  is  driven  by  a  forty-horse  power  steam  engine,  with  two 
double  flue  boilers  33  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Gunnto  add 
looms  to  this  factory  next  summer. 

We  hope  our  enterprising  friend  will  be  liberally  supported  and  encouraged. 
He  can  furnish  merchants  and  dealers  in  cotton  yarns,  with  any  quality  and 
quantity  they  may  desire. 

4.— COAL  or  CHATTANOOGA. 

Few  persons  are  probably  aware  of  the  amount  of  coal  brought  to  this  place 
either  for  domestic  consumption  or  for  shipment  to  points  below.  "We  learn 
from  Messrs.  Vaughn  and  Thomason,  proprietors  of  the  coal  yard  in  this  place, 
that  they  are  now  sending  down  the  rail-road,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
bushels  daily.  Most  of  this  is  taken  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Etowah  Iron  Works. 
Several  of  the  Georgia  Rail-road  companies  also  take  a  large  amount.  The  de- 
mand is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  trade  is  susceptible  of  an  almost  indefiuite 
expansion ;  and  when  adequate  facilities  shall  be  afforded  for  carrying  it  on,  it 
will  take  rank  as  a  leading  branch  of  business  at  this  point.  The  mine  from 
which  this  coal  is  obtained,  is  in  Roane  county,  about  80  miles  up  the  river.  The 
bed  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  expense  of  getting  out  the  coal  is  comparatively 
small,  so  that  it  can  be  brought  here  and  placed  upon  the  cars  at  15^  cents  per 
bushel,  and  yield  fair  profits. 

The  proprietors  now  employ  between  50  and -60  men.  They  contemplate 
placing  a  "  Steam  Tug"  upon  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  towing  their  coal 
boats  to  and  from  the  mine.  This  will  so  shorten  the  time  and  diminish  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  their  coal,  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  a  much  larger  busi- 
ness, and  with  greater  profits  than  at  present. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Iron  Manufacturing  Company  of  this  place  possess  one 
of  the  best  coal  mines  in  the  world,  where  they  obtain  their  own  supplies,  and 
from  which  an  immense  amount  may  be  thrown  upon  the  market  as  soon 
as  the  avenues  of  communication  shall  be  sufficiently  perfected,  and  its  ship- 
ment to  distant  parts  made  profitable.  The  coal  of  East  Tennessee  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  her  greatest  sources  of  wealth,  and  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  enterprise  that  is  contributing  to  hasten  ou  this  result. —  Chatta- 
nooga  Advertiser. 


DEPAKTMENT  OF  IKTER.XAL  DIPROYEilENTS. 

1.— MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  TEXAS  RAIL-ROAD. 
A  convention  has  lately  been  held  at  Shreveport,  in  which  many  counties  of 
Texas  and  parishes  of  Northwest  Louisiana  were  represented.     The  convention, 
after  passing  the   following  resolutions,  and  inviting  a  couventiou  at  Monroe, 
LooiBiana,  on  the  8th  of  December,  adjotuned. 
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Whereas  rail-roads  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  the  regions  through  which 
they  pass  by  facilitating  intercourse,  by  enlarging  the  area  of  trade  and  business, 
by  developing  resources,  promoting  emigration,  and  by  generally  stimulating  the 
energies,  and  increasing  the  physical  and  social  enjoyments  of  the  people ;  and 
whereas  great  inconvenience  and  injury  is  sustained  by  the  people  residing  in  the 
northern  portion  of  Louisiana,  in  Southern  Arkansas,  and  in  Northern  and  Eastern 
Texas,  for  want  of  a  safe,  cheap  and  speedy  channel  of  trade  with  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  ;  and  v^hereas  the  high  and  important  interest  involved 
imperatively  demand  immediate  and  decided  action  : 

Resolved,  That  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  Vicksburgh,  or  some  other 
point  on  the  Mississippi  River,  via  Monroe,  Minden,  Shreveport  and  Greenwood, 
La.,  and  Marshall,  Texas,  and  westward  towards  El  Paso,  is  a  work  greatly  need- 
ed by  a  large,  fertile  and  important  region  of  country,  and  we  pledge  the  aid  of 
our  means,  our  time  and  our  influence,  to  accomplish  an  end  so  desirable. 

Resolved,  That  to  facilitate  the  end  in  view,  memorials  be  sent  to  the  next  le- 
gislature of  this  state,  comprehending  the  following  objects  : 

1.  The  repeal  of  the  existing  corporation  laws  of  the  state,  and  the  enactment 
of  others  better  adapted  to  the  formation  and  organization  of  rail-road  companies 
in  the  state. 

2.  That  the  police  juries  of  the  several  parishes  of  Caddo,  Bossier,  Claiborne, 
Jackson,  Washita,  Franklin  and  Madison  be  empowered  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature to  levy  a  special  tax,  to  be  called  the  Mississijjpi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas  Rail- 
road Tax,  on  all  the  I'eal  estate  within  their  respective  limits ;  provided  that  no 
such  tax  shall  be  binding,  unless  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  of  the 
respective  parishes,  at  a  special  election  to  be  held  for  that  purpose  ;  and  that  each 
tax  payer  shall  receive  in  the  stock  of  the  company  an  amount  of  stock  equal  to 
tlie  tax  which  he  may  have  paid. 

3.  That  our  legislature  be  requested  to  memorialize  Congress,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  for  the  rail-road  in  contemplation,  such  of  the  contiguous  public  lands 
as  is  customary  to  grant,  to  assist  the  company  in  the  completion  of  this  import- 
ant public  work. 

4.  That  the  legislature  of  the  state  be  requested  to  donate  to  the  said  rail-road 
such  of  the  overflowed  lands,  recently  granted  to  the  state  by  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  internal  improvements,  as  may  lie  near  the  contemplated  rail-road. 

Resolved,  That  on  account  of  the  vast  importance  of  this  rail-road  to  the  cities 
of  Vicksburg  and  New-Orleans,  we  rely  confidently  on  their  aid  and  co-operation 
in  its  construction. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  the 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  mentioned  in  the  second  resolution,  and  to 
procure  the  signature  of  the  citizens  interested,  before  the  legislature  assembles, 
and  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  further  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  ask  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment the  appointment  of  a  competent  engineer  from  the  Topographical  Corps,  to 
survey  the  route  of  the  proposed  road,  it  being  on  the  most  direct  and  practicable 
route  by  El  Paso  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  that  said  committee  ask  the  aid  of  our  ' 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  in  procuring  the  services  of  said  en- 
gineer. 

2.— TURNPIKES  OF  TENNESSEE. 

We  are  indebted  to  V.  K.  Stevenson,  of  Tennessee,  for  the  following  list  of  these 
works,  which  speaks  very  much  for  the  spirit  of  that  state.  Tennessee,  in  addi- 
tion, will  soon  have  a  rail-road  system  superior  even  to  Georgia. 

Nashville  and  Louisville  road,  via  Gallatin  to  Kentucky,  line  47  miles,  and  branch 
by  Bowling  Green,  28  miles ;  branch  from  Gallatin  to  C.  R.,  7  miles  ;  branch  from 
Gallatin  and  HartsviUe,  25  ;  Nashville  and  Springfield,  35  ;  branch  to  White 
Creek,  6;  branch  to  Hyde's  Ferry,  3  ;  branch  by  Phillip's,  9  ;  Nashville  and 
Buena  Vista  Springs,  7  ;  N.  and  Hyde's  Ferry  and  Cumberland  Valley,  28  ;  N.  and 
Charlotte,  30;  N.  and  Harpeth,  20  ;  N.  and  Hillsboro,  25  :  N.  and  Lower  Frank- 
lin,  10;  N.  and  FrankHn,  Columbia  and  Tennessee  River,  74;  branch  road,  18; 
Franklin,  10;  Eastern,  12;   Columbia  to  Alabama  line,  40;  Columbia  and  Law- 

renceburg,  25  ;  Western,  10;  Nashville  and ,  25;  Nashville  and  Mill  Creek, 

10;  NashviUe,  Murfreesboro  and  Shelby  ville,  55  ;  Murfreesboro  and  Lebanon,  33  ; 
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Murfreesboro  and  McMinneville,  25 ;  Murfreesboro,  Manchester  and  Cumberland 
Mountain,  55;  Murfreesboro  and  Statesville,  18;  Shelbyville  and  Statesville,  18; 
Shelbyville  and  Lynchburg,  20;  Shelbyville  and  Giles  County,  20  ;  Lynchburg 
and  Tulohoma,  20;  Nashville  and  Old  Jefferson,  20 ;  Nashville,  Lebanon  and 
Sparta,  55;  Lebanon  and  Cumberland  R.  R.,  8 ;  Lebanon  and  Statesville,  12. 
Total,  855  miles. 

3.— BALTIMORE  AND  THE  WEST.— OUR  RAIL -ROAD  CONNECTIONS. 

The  late  highly  favorable  annual  report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail-road 
Company  is  attracting  much  attention  in  the  western  states,  and  the  present  suc- 
cess of  the  road,  and  the  certain  promise  of  its  early  completion,  give  the  highest 
satisfaction  in  that  quarter.  In  this  connection,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the 
people  of  Baltimore  to  learn  from  the  Chillicothe  Gazette,  that  the  friends  of  the 
great  east  and  west  rail-road,  projected  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Ohio  river,  to  con- 
nect with  the  Baltimore  road  at  Marietta  and  Belpre,  intend  to  hold  a  celebration 
of  the  commencement  of  the  work  west  of  Greenfield,  at  New- Vienna,  in  the 
county  of  Clinton.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  has  the  following  interesting  article 
on  this  whole  subject ; 

Cincinnati  and  Baltimore  Central  Rail-wa?  Line. — We  have  before  us 
the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-road  Company.  This  road  will  soon  be  completed,  and  makes,  as  our 
readers  well  know,  one  of  the  most  important  rail-way  connections  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  the  Atlantic  cities.  At  this  end  of  the  line,  the  Cincinnati  and  Mari- 
etta rail-way  will  make  tlie  main  Ohio  link.  Controversies  have  arisen  as  to  the 
proper  point  of  termination  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  regard  to  some  local  interests ;  but 
whether  the  junction  be  effected  at  Belpre,  Marietta,  or  even  Wheeling,  by  this  gi"eat 
work,  the  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore  will  be  much  shortened.  By 
rail-way  distance  it  will  be  (even  through  Wheeling)  but  600  miles,  which,  in  a 
continuous  line,  may  be  run  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  line  is  such  that  we  feel 
assured,  that  in  about  two  years  the  entire  line  from  Cincinnati  to  Baltimore  will 
be  completed.  From  Blauchester,  in  Clinton  county,  (a  point  on  the  Hillsboro' 
road,)  to  Chillicothe,  and  thence  to  the  Coal  Banks,  on  the  western  side  of  Vinton 
county,  (comprising  about  seventy  miles,)  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta 
road  is  under  contract.  The  engineering  parties  of  the  company  are  now  survey- 
ing the  route  from  Athens  to  Marietta ;  so  that  the  whole  line  will  soon  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  report  of  the  Baltimore  Company  is  equally  satisfactory.  Cars  are  now 
running  west  beyond  the  Youghiogheny  River — being  fifty-five  miles  west  of  Cum- 
berland. Mr.  Latrobe,  chief  engineer,  expects  to  reach  Tagart's  Valley  River 
Bridge  (one  hundred  and  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Cumberland)  by  the  1st 
of  ]March  next,  and  "Wheeling  by  the  end  of  1852.  This  is  rapid  construction. 
On  the  northwestern  road,  (chartered  from  the  Three  Forks  to  Parkersburg,) 
three  parties  of  engineers  are  now  engaged  surveying.  The  city  of  Baltimore 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Company  pledge  themselves,  in  their  publications,  to 
make  the  work.  If  so,  they  can  easily  make  their  connection  with  the  Cincin- 
nati and  Marietta  rail-way  from  Belpre. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  really  gigantic  enterprise — a  rail-way  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  United  States,  crossing  the  Apalachian  chain  of  mountains  over  ridges 
two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  in  height,  crossing  the  Ohio  river,  and  finally  at- 
taining Cincinnati,  in  the  central  West — approaches  its  completion.  The  entire 
work  from  Baltimore  to  Cincinnati,  (six  hundred  miles,  if  it  go  through  Wheel- 
ing.) will  cost  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  will  yield  gross  receipts  of  more  than 
four  millions  per  annum,  at  least.  This  will  be  a  less  cost,  at  least,  than  the  New- 
York  and  Erie,  which  was  twenty-one  millions  for  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
miles. 

The  traffic  on  the  Baltimore  rail-way  shows  some  extraordinary  results,  when 
we  consider  the  original  theory  of  rail-way  commerce.  Up  to  1S3G,  and  in- 
deed, 1840,  engineers,  merchants,  and  capitalists,  considered  rail-ways  incom- 
petent to  the  transportation  profitably  of  very  heavy  articles.  Yet  here  is  the 
Baltimore  road  making  its  profits  out  of  the  very  heaviest  traffic  which  can  bs  put 
on  any  road :  here  is  coal,  iron  and  flour  carried  in  enormous  quantities.     We 
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quote  below  the  comparative  traffic  in  certain  articles  for  1845  and  1850.     The 
comparison  shows  a  rapid  and  extraordinary  increase  : 

1845.  1850. 

Flour 225.600  bbls 471,872  bbls. 

Livestock 5,172  head 14,553  head. 

Coal 1(5,021  tons 139,110  tons. 

Iron 4,810  tons 10,956  tons. 

These  are  articles  carried  eastwardly  to  Baltimore.  Flour  has  doubled,  live 
stock  trebled,  coal  increased  eight-fold,  and  iron  doubled.  All  this  in  five 
years  ! 

The  table  of  passengers  shows  some  results  which  are  of  great  value  in  exhibit- 
ing the  real  sources  of  rail- way  revenue.     Thus  : 

Total  number  of  passengers 141,761 

Total  number  of  through  passengers 23,498 


Leaving  way  passengers 118,263 

It  thus  appears  that  on  a  long  line  of  rail  road,  the  way  passengers  are  4  to  1 
over  the  through  passengers.  They  are,  therefore,  far  the  greatest  source  of  re- 
venue from  passengers.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road 
Company  are  of  great  interest  in  exhibiting  the  influence  of  rail-roads  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  and  the  growth  of  cities,  as  well  as  the  value  of  rail- 
road stock. 

4.— IVnSSISSIPPI  AND  ALABAMA  RAIL-ROAD. 

We  have  the  report  of  the  President  of  this  Company.  The  road  will  reach  from 
Selma  to  Union  Town,  and  it  is  thought  that  260,000  dollars  will  finish  it,  exclu" 
sively  of  the  working  stock,  which  may  be  procured  on  the  mortgage  of  the  road, 
or  by  leasing  it  out  to  the  Selma  and  Tennessee  Eiver  Company.  The  President 
has  the  assurance  that  this  $260,000  is  already  provided  for,  (including  the  2  per 
cent,  fund,)  and  remarks  upon  the  work: 

Suppose  the  road  from  Union  Town  to  Selma,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  cost 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars — and  this  estimate  any  one,  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  country  between  those  points,  will  admit  to  be 
exceedingly  liberal.  Now,  by  certain  arrangements  with  a  line  of  boats,  cotton 
can  be  delivered  in  Mobile  for  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  bale — the  same  which 
it  now  costs  after  being  hauled  to  the  river.  This  arrangement  will  induce,  almost 
compel,  all  [)lanters  in  striking  distance  of  the  road,  to  give  it  patronage,  and  will, 
therefore,  secure  to  it  at  least  forty  thousand  bales  of  cotton.  This  estimatt  is 
thought  by  many  persons  too  low.  This  amount,  however,  at  sixty-two  and  a 
half  cents  per  bale,  leaving  an  equnl  sum  for  the  boats,  will  give  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  All  persons,  at  all  informed  on  the  subject,  concur  in  representing 
the  up  freight  as  in  excess  of  the  down  freight.  On  this  road  it  will  certainly  be 
largely  in  excess  ;  for  every  fall,  goods  fona  large  scope  of  country,  situate  on  both 
sides  of  the  Warrior  and  Upper  Bigbee  rivers,  are  landed  at  Selma,  Cahaba,  or 
some  other  point  on  the  Alabama  river.  This  course  of  trade  results  from  the 
uncertain  character  of  the  Warrior  and  Bigbee  rivers,  and  all  these  goods  would 
necessarily  pass  over  this  road,  consequently  giving  it  a  large  amount  of  up 
freight  for  parts  of  the  country  whence  it  would  receive  no  down  freight.  This 
is  not  speculation,  but  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  the  least  visionary  under- 
standing. Then  we  are  justified,  in  view  of  these  facts,  in  estimating  the  up 
freight  at  thirty-five  thousand  dollars — mails  and  passengers  at  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  This  is  thought  by  well  informed  persons  to  be  entirely  reasonable. 
Stocks,  mules,  &c.,  &c.,  at  five  thousand  dollars.  These  items  make  ei;ihty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Forty  per  cent,  is  generally  deducted  for  expenses ;  but  to  be  libe- 
ral, we  will  deduct  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  balance  will  show  a  diyidend  of  near 
11^  per  cent,  on  the  supposed  cost. 
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5.— MONTGOMERY  AND  MOBILE  RAIL-ROAD 

A  writer  ia  the  "  Daily  Advertiser"  urges  the  extension  of  the  Montgomery 
and  West  Point  Rail-road  westward  by  Selma,  Union  Town,  and  across  the  Big- 
bee  to  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,     He  says: 

"New-Orleans  is  vitally  interested  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  line  as  a 
means  of  direct  communication  with  the  North — as  a  highway  for  the  travel,  and 
as  a  means  of  connecting  herself  more  closely  witn  the  southern  interior. 
Neither  of  the  other  roads  can  so  effectually  accomplish  this  object  as  the  one  pro- 
posed. And  as  she  takes  an  interest  in  the  Memphis  and  Chattanooga,  and  the 
Girard  and  Mobile  Rail-roads,  as  she  should  do,  she  will,  of  course,  feel  more  in 
this,  for  by  it  she  can,  by  a  short  road  to  Jackson,  put  herself  in  connection  with 
the  entire  system  of  rail-mads  of  the  United  States.  But  Mobile  is  more  deeplv 
interested  than  any  of  these  points,  and  I  might,  without  exaggeration,  say,  than 
all  of  them.  Complete  this  line  and  the  Selma  and  Tennessee  road,  and  only  one 
hundred  and  twentjr  miles  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  she  is  in  connection 
by  rail-way,  v.'ilh  alm.ost  eveiy  other  important  point  in  the  United  States.  She 
thus  draws  the  travel  and  mail  over  the  part  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  com- 
pleted. By  these  roads  she  develops  the  best  cotton-growing  region  of  Alabama 
and  Eastern  Mississippi,  and  the  grain  and  mineral  regions  of  our  own  state.  She 
will  then  be  no  longer  dependent  on  river  navigation  ibr  her  supplies  of  cotton  or 
provisions ;  by  this  means  she  can  be  supplied  at  all  times  with  provisions,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  Ohio  either  to  rise  or  thaw,  and  must  then  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  her  competitors  in  that  trade.  She  would  no  longer  be  dependent 
on  the  rise  of  the  rivers  for  a  supply  of  cotton,  for  by  means  ot  these  reads,  her 
market  would  be  kept  regularly  supplied — sufficient  for  the  demand.  Then,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  we  would  hear  no  more  of  the  over-supply  by  the  rise  in 
the  Warrior  and  Bigbee  ;  no  more  of  the.  as  at  present,  certain  and  inevitable  de- 
cline in  the  price  ol  cotton  whenever  the  cotton  from  the  Warrior  and  Bigbee  ar- 
rives. Then  Mobile  could  commence  business  with  the  cotton  season  as  soon  as 
other  cities  commence,  and  could  and  would  have  a  supply  equal  to  the  demruid, 
whether  the  rivers  were  up  or  down.  Accomplish  this,  and  I  venture  the  predic- 
tion, we  hear  nothing  more  of  Mobile  being  inferior,  as  a  coiton  market,  to  any 
southern  city.  In  my  opinion,  she  will  then  be  able  to  compete  with  her  rivals 
in  all  these  respects.  Supply  Mobile  with  constant,  certain  and  direct  means  of 
transportation  to  and  from  the  country  upon  which  she  depends  for  her  trade  and 
support,  and  all  the  other  obslacles  iu  her  way  are  little  to  be  feared. 

6.— LOUISIANA  AND  TEXAS  RAIL-ROAD. 

Col.  Mills,  of  Texas,  when  in  New-Orleans,  a  short  time  since,  addressed 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Opelousas  Ra,il-road  as  follows  :  (It  will  be  seen 
that  Col.  Mills  would  have  the  road  penetrate  Texas  just  exactly  where  we  said 
it  ought  to,  and  for  saying  which,  certain  persons  in  Opelousas  and  New-Or- 
leans undertook  to  read  us  a  lesson,  to  wit :  32'='  30,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Shreve- 
port. 

You  ask,  gentlemen,  what  are  the  views  and  feelings,  and  intentions  of  Texas 
in  regard  to  this  rail-road  enterprise  1  Let  me  inform  you,  that  by  extending  a 
road,  connected  with  a  road  from  this  place,  westward  into  our  interior, — cross- 
ing the  .Sabine,  Trinity,  and  Brazos  rivers,  above  the  point  of  navigation,  for 
even  three  hundred  miles,  and  pointing  still  west,  on  the  parallel  of  32,  or  32  30, 
towards  the  Pacific, — we  would  develop  a  country,  in  point  of  area,  soil,  climate, 
and  production,  unsurpassed  by  any  section  of  country  in  the  United  States  ; 
the  land  universally  good,  producing  twenty-five  to  seventy-five  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre,  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  1200  to  2.500  bales  of  cotton  ;  and 
a  large  portion  of  it  one  of  the  finest  stock  countries  in  the  world.  This  part 
of  Texas  is  rapidly  settling  up,  and  were  there  rail-road  facilities  to  this  place, 
would  speedily  pour  into  30ur  storehouses  from  300,000  to  .500,000  bales  of  cot- 
ton, or  an  amount  of  flour,  pork,  k.ee{,  and  mutton,  that  is  incalculable. 

l^ou  %sk  what  are  our  means  of  constructing  a  road  in  our  own  limits  1  I 
answer,  we  have  severaJ.  alternatives.  In  the  first  place,  the  landholders  on  the 
"3  VOL.  II. 
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route  could  build  the  road  by  a  donation  of  land.  As  interest  is  the  mainspring 
of  action ,  let  us  look  at  this  mode  of  raising  means  practically.  The  land  upon 
the  whole  contemplated  route  of  the  road,  after  passing  thirty  or  forty  miles 
from  Red  River,  is  not  selling  at  over  one  dollar  per  acre,  unimproved.  You 
apply  to  Mr.  A.,  who  owns  one  thousand  acres  near  the  route,  for  a  subscription  ; 
he  can  readily  say,  I  will  give  five  hundred  acres  of  my  land  to  accomplish  the 
road,  knowing  that  the  remaining  five  hundred  acres  would  be  worth  from  $10 
to  $20  per  acre,  and  thus  render  his  possessions  tenfold  more  valuable,  besides 
the  advantages  of  an  easy  communication  with  one  of  the  best  markets  of  the 
world,  to  vend  his  produce  or  furnish  his  supplies. 

Secondly,  Texas  has,  after  the  discharge  of  her  debts,  a  surplus  of  from  three 
to  five  million  dollars.  From  what  knowledge  I  have  of  the  views  of  our  politi- 
cians of  all  parties,  it  will  be  deemed  the  policy  of  Texas  to  lay  out  this  fund  in 
internal  improvements. 

And  lastly,  I  learn  that  many  of  the  bondholders  of  Texas  would  willingly  take 
stock  in  rail-roads  to  the  amount  of  the  debts  due  them. 

7.— PLANK-ROADS, 

Plank-roads  are  a  new  feature.  It  appears  that  the  first  plank-road  in  Canada 
was  laid  down  in  1836,  and  in  New- York  in  1837,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last 
four  years  that  they  have  been  much  prosecuted.  There  now  exists,  of  plank- 
roads  in  operation,  as  follows  : 

Miles.  Cost  per  mile.  Total  cost. 

Canada 442 $1,750 $  773,500 

New-Y'ork 2,106 1,833 3,860,298 

Very  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  New- York  upon 
these  roads,  and  the  resulting  advantages  are  immense.  The  roads  have  all 
been  subscribed  for  by  individuals,  and  all  pay  handsome  dividends.  For 
instance  :  the  Troy  and  Lansingburgh  road  pays  10  per  cent.,  semi-annual  ; 
the  Utica  and  Burlington,  20  per  cent. ;  and  we  believe  none  in  operation  pay 
less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  none  of  the  stocks  can  be  bought  in  the  market. 

The  importance  of  plank-roads  in  farming  regions,  becomes  self-evident  when 
it  is  stated,  that  on  the  Salina  road  a  two  horse  team  drew  six  tons  of  iron  twelve 
miles,  without  unusual  strain.  Four  and  a  half  tons  is  an  ordinary  load,  and  a 
team  will  travel  with  it  eight  hours  per  day,  four  miles  an  hour,  day  after  day. 
A  farmer,  in  a  heavy  country,  stated  that  the  tolls  paid  saved  themselves  in  the 
labor  of  cleaning  horses.  In  all  locations  where  these  roads  are  in  operation, 
land  rises  greatly  in  value.  On  the  Salina  road  farm-land  rose  from  $9  to  $15 
per  acre  ;  on  the  Syracuse  road  the  increase  was  $10  per  acre.  It  will  be  ob- 
serv^ed  that  an  amount  of  property  equal  to  $4,000,000,  bearing  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  has  been  created,  and  that  that  property  has  added,  in  addition,  several 
millions  to  the  value  of  the  land  through  which  it  runs,  and  that  all  this  property 
is  mere  saving  from  the  old  cost  of  transportation. 

8.— RAIL -ROADS  IN  1811. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  publishes  the  following  letter  recently  communica- 
ted to  the  National  Era.  It  was  written  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,  a  great  man 
in  his  day,  and  at  one  time  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New- York.  It  may  excite 
a  smile  in  a  reader  of  the  present  time,  who  knows  what  a  rail-road  is,  but  ob- 
jections to  great  projects  are  now  raised  equally  as  absurd : 

Albany,  3Iarch  11,  1811. 
Dear  Sir, — I  did  not  till  yesterday  receive  yours  of  the  25th  of  February  : 
where  it  has  loitered  on  the  road,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  I  had  before  read  of 
your  very  ingenious  propositions  as  to  the  rail-way  communication.  1  fear, 
however,  on  mature  reflection,  that  they  will  be  liable  to  serious  objection,  and 
ultimately  more  expensive  than  a  canal.  They  must  be  double,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  danger  of  two  such  heavy  bodies  meeting.  The  walls  on  which  they  are 
placed  nmst  be  at  least  four  feet  below  the  surface,  and  three  above,  and  mxist 
be  clamped  with  iron,  and  even  then  would  hardly  sustain  so  heavy  a' weight  as 
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you  propose  moving  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  on  wheels.  As  to  wood, 
it  would  not  last  a  week.  They  must  be  covered  with  iron,  and  that,  too,  very 
thick  and  strong.  The  means  of  stopping  these  heavy  carriages,  without  great 
shock,  and  of  preventing  them  from  running  upon  each  other — for  there  would 
be  many  running  on  the  road  at  once — would  be  very  ditficult.  In  case  of  ac- 
cidents, stops,  or  the  necessary  steps  to  take  wood  and  water,  &c.,  many  acci- 
dents would  happen.  The  carriage  for  condensing  water  would  be  very  trouble- 
some. Upon  the  whole,  I  fear  the  expense  would  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
canals,  without  being  so  convenient. 

R.  R.  Livingston. 

9.— THE  GREAT  PACIFIC  RAIL-ROAD. 

Mr.  Whitney's  indomitable  perseverance  is  deserving  of  all  success.  Hannibal 
when  he  crossed  the  Alps,  or  the  Czar  Peter  when  he  raised  Russia  to  a  first  class 
power,  did  not  display  more.  We  favor  a  road  to  the  Pacific — believe  it  to  be 
practicable — and  would  adopt  any  plan  to  secure  it  which  seems  likely  to  be 
speediest  of  accomplishment.  The  work  is  adequate  to  the  resources  of  the 
whole  nation,  but  not  beyond  them,  and  should  be  determined  by  geographical 
considerations  and  surveys  as  to  all  questions  of  routes,  etc. 

The  bill  which  is  now  before  Congress  for  Mr.  Whitney's  work,  contains  a 
clause,  setting  apart  a  strip  of  public  lands  sixty  miles  wide,  running  to  the  Pacific 
from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi,  noi  north  of  Memphis,  by  the  Rio  Del  Norte  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Gila,  to  be  granted  to  any  person  or  company  who,  within  two 
years  after  the  grant  of  the  northern  route  to  Mr.  Whitney,  shall  undertake  to  con- 
struct a  southern  route  through  Arkansas  and  Texas,  etc. 

Mr.  Whitney  has  addressed  us  the  following  note  on  the  subject: 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq., 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  a  slip  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  con- 
taining a  copy  of  my  address  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
and  my  letter  to  the  editor,  which  letter  will  show  you  the  position  of  my  aiFair 
in  England  at  this  time.  I  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  bill,  which  has  been  re- 
ported to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  at  the  close ;  you  will  notice  a  proposed  new 
section,  which  would  have  been  added  had  ihe  bill  been  taken  up  for  action  at  the 
last  session.  This  new  section  met  the  approbation  of  Southwestern  mem- 
bers. The  bill  has  not  been  published  in  any  papers  to  my  knowledge,  and 
if  you  have  room  it  might  do  good  to  publish  the  bill  in  your  next  number.  This 
new  section  will  give  to  the  South  the  same  chance  as  to  the  North  to  get  a  road, 
provided  the  lands  will  furnish  the  means  to  build  it ;  and  few,  indeed,  if  any,  can 
expect  to  see  a  road  to  the  Pacific  built  from  any  other  source  of  means. 

You  will  see  from  my  letter  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce  what  will  be  my  course 
of  action,  that  is,  to  quietly  await  the  action  of  Congress.  I  now  feel  that  I  have 
done  all  that  I  can  do,  and  all  that  should  be  expected  from  me.  It  is  admitted 
everywhere  that  my  plan  is  the  only3  feasible  one  ;  and  if  Congress  do  not  act 
promptly,  1  shall  believe  that  the  hope  of  getting  a  road  to  the  Pacific  across  our 
territory  is  abandoned.     Be  pleased  to  write  me  and  give  me  your  vievts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Asa  Whitney. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — While  on  my  recent  visit  to  London,  I  found  that  the  pro- 
ject which  I  have  made  the  object  of  my  life,  was  made  ihe  subject  of  universal 
interest,  as  well  by  the  Press  as  with  the  people.  It  was  discussed  and  thoroughly 
examined  in  all  directions,  and  by  all  classes,  and  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months  it  became  fully  known  and  correctly  appreciated  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
It  was  looked  upon  as  a  work,  not  fcjr  a  nation,  or  for  a  people,  but  as  a  work  for 
the  world  ;  one  in  which  the  whole  human  family  are  deeply  interested, — a  work 
which  the  present  position  of  mankind  demands  as  a  means  to  give  employment, 
homes  and  comforts,  to  the  surplus  of  population  which  are  now  destitute,  and 
burdensome  to  their  fellow-man.     The  subject  excited  but  little  national  jealousy. 
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nor  was  I  anywhere  treated  as  a  foreigner  or  as  a  stranger,  but  all  seemed  willing 
and  anxious  to  encourage  and  aid  me  on  with  the  heavy  load  that  I  have  borne 
alone,  tor  so  many  years;  and  one  and  all  have  decided  that  the  road  must  be  built, 
but  cannot  be  accomplished  on  any  other  plan  than  the  one  which  I  have  pro- 
posed. Capitalists,  business  men,  the  people  and  the  press,  have  declared  their 
lull  confidence  only  in  my  plan,  and  have  nobly  declared  their  determination  to 
sustain  me  in  it.  The  Morning  Chronicle,  alter  commenting  upon  the  subject 
fully,  says  :  "  Nothing  must  be  done  to  deprive  unfairly  or  ungenerously  Mr. 
Whitney  and  the  Uniied  States  of  the  full  benefit  and  credit  of  this  great  and  sa- 
gacious undertaking."  The  Times  has  spoken  equally  decided.  The  Sun,  which 
had  expressed  very  strong  views  of  a  road  across  the  British  North  American 
territoi'y,  in  preference  hi  the  route  which  I  had  proposed  through  the  United 
States  territory,  on  the  24th  June,  adopts  my  views  fully,  and  eays  :  "  Opportuni» 
ties  will  very  shortly,  no  doubt,  present  themselves  to  ns  for  the  further  explana- 
tion of  the  masterly  scheme  by  which  Air.  Whitney  pro[)oses  to  carry  out  ;.  rail- 
road between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic.  Upon  the  present  occasion  we  can  only 
aver  with  earnestness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  all  deliberation,  that  the  plan 
submitted  to  the  public  by  this  intelligent  and  enterprising  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  only  one  capable  of  developing  the  project  to  its 
completion,  in  the  future  railway  across  North  America,  carried  through  the 
United  States  or  through  British  territories."  The  Globe  and  other  papers  have 
expressed  similar  views. 

Capitalists  are  ready  to  furnish  the  necessary  amount  of  means  to  commence 
and  carry  out  the  work  through  the  United  Slates  territory,  provided  the  bill  is 
made  a  law  by  Congress  whilst  the  lands  remain  unoccupied  and  available  ;  and  to 
soon  as  it  is  decided  that  the  lands  are  no  longer  available  f>n  the  United  Slates 
territory,  then  the  necessary  capital  and  lands  will  be  furnished  to  carry  out  the 
work  on  the  British  territory. 

Everywhere  a  strong  desire  for  examination  and  warm  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  subject,  from  the  crown  ministers  to  all  classes,  and  in  no  instance  was  there 
an  opposition  to  it,  alter  a  fair  examination.  On  the  contrary,  it  met  with  universal 
favor  and  warm  approbation. 

I  was  invited  by  the  president,  Sir  Roderick  Murchisou,  and  the  secretary, 
Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  to  attend  the  animal  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
for.  the  purpose  of  explaining  my  project.  [Herewith  be  pleased  to  receive  a 
copy  of  my  address  delivered  before  a  large  meeting  of  the  members  of  that 
society,  which  took  place  at  King's  College,  on  tjie  evening  of  .luue  .9th.]  To 
many  persons  present  thesubject  was  new,  and  its  magnitude,  with  the  important 
results  to  be  produced  by  it,  startled  some,  and  caused  a  dispcL^ition  on  the  part 
of  a  very  few  to  oppose  it;  but  there  appeared  a  very  decided  majority  in  its 
favor.  It  was  sustained  by  several  strong  arguments,  and  especially  so  by  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  who  entered  fully  into  the  subject.  Among  the  few  who 
seemed  disposed  to  oppose,  were  Robert  Stephenson,  M.  P.,  the  justly  celebrated 
engineer,  and  Capt.  Fitzroy,  the  great  navigator.  Mr.  Stephenson,'  however, 
sustained  the  view.~  and  positions  I  had  taken,  in  relaii(ni  to  a  commercial  route 
betvv'een  Europe  and  Asia,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Mexico  or  of  Suez.  He  said  : 
"  The  construction  of  a  railway  across  Suez,  to  save  time  for  mails  and  passengers, 
was  a  feasible  project,  and  deserving  of  the  attention  of  England  ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  opening  of  a  caual,  supposing  the  facilities  to  be  so  great,  and  that  in 
fact  the  money  question  was  as  much  sunk  as  Mr.  Whitney  supposed  it  to  be 
sunk  as  regarded  his  project,  he  (Mr.  Stephenson)  believed  that  if  a  canal  were 
made,  the  commerce  between  England  and  India  would  not  then  go  by  the 
Mediterrai  ean  and  the  Red  Sea.  In  fact,  he  thought  if  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  were 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  globe,  as  Mr.  Whitney  supposed  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  to  be,  that  still  the  commerce  of  the  world  would  not  pass  through  it." 

To  these  two  highly  distinguished  gentlemen  I  am  [)art;cularly  indel)ted. 
After  this  they  devoted  much  time  to  the  examitiation  of  the  subject,  and  changed 
the  views  entertained  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Ge()gra[)hic;il  Society,  and  be- 
came my  warm  supporters.  Immediately  after  this  meeting.  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison made  an  arrangement  to  have  my  project  brought  before  the  Biiiish 
Association,  which  convened  at  Ipswich  the  first  week  in  .July.  Prince  Albert 
was  present,  and  my  project  was  selected  by  himself  to  be  hoard,  as  one  of  the 
leading  subjects  before  the  association.      Captain  Fitzioy,  who  had  opposed  me 
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in  London,  was  called  upon,  afier  I  bad  completed  my  address,  and  made  a  strong 
and  eloquent  speech  in  my  favor.  After  explainiug  fully  his  views,  he  said : 
"  Mr.  Whitney's  views  startled  most  persons  at  first,  in  the  United  States  ms  well 
as  in  this  country;  but  be  has  patiently  reasoned  with  his  opponents,  aud  has 
shown  such  good  grounds  for  his  views  and  anticipations,  that  almost  all  liis  ad- 
versaries have  admitted  their  soundness,  and  now  consider  that  his  plan  is  not 
only  feasible,  but  deserving  of  full  encouragement;"  and  he  says,  "  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  American  Congress  have  not  taken  active  steps  in  f  )rwai-diiig 
the  truly  gigantic  enterprise,  before  the  tide  of  settlement  has  made  such  progress 
westward  as  actually  to  be  now  an  impediment  to  the  plan  in  its  simplicity. 

"  As  Mr.  Whitney's  object  is  not  only  to  connect  distant  continents,  but  to  afford 
employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands — to  millions  of  those  who  are  destitute  of 
even  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  unable  to  obtain  work  by  which  to  maintaiu 
themselves,  it  mtiy  well  be  hoped  that  be  will  be  encouraged  to  go  on  and 
prosper  in  an  enterprise  so  eminently  calculated  to  be  beneficial  to  all  the  world.' 

Mr.  Stephenson,  who  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  association,  gave 
me  a  letter,  authorizing  me  to  use  his  name,  if  necessary,  in  support  of  the 
feasibility  of  my  plan.  My  views  were  sustained  by  many  distinguished  gentle- 
men of  science,  as  also  by  practical  engineers,  to  whom  I  must  ever  feel  greatly 
indebted,  and  shall  remember  them  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  deepest 
interest.  My  address,  or  explanations,  before  the  British  Association,  was  selected 
by  a  committee,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  their  annual  publication. 

It  remains  now  fi)r  the  coming  session  of  Congress  to  decide  if  this  great  work 
shall  be  carried  out  on  ours,  or  on  British  territory.  I  have  pledged  myself  to 
my  country  that  I  can  accomplish  this  vast  undertaking,  which  will  secure  to  us 
forever  the  control  over  the  commerce  of  the  v/orld,  and  will  devote  my  life  to 
it.  The  people  almost  with  one  acccord  have  accepted  that  pledge,  and  urged  me 
on;  but  Congress  withheld  the  necessary  permission.  With  that  permission  I  am 
ready  to,  and  will  redeem  my  pledge.  Congress  must  now  decide  the  question. 
It  is  my  desire  that  action  may  be  had  upon  the  bill.  If  against  it.  then  I  am 
absolved  and  free  to  foUow  the  course  which  duty  will  theu  so  plainly  point  out. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Asa  Whit.ney. 

10.— MEMPHIS  AND  CHARLESTON  RAIL-ROAD. 

J.  W.  Clapp,  of  Holly  Springs,  has  published  a  very  able  letter  upon  the  dispute 
growing  out  of  the  location  of  the  above  road.  It  will  be  observed,  thit  the 
Legislature  of  Mississippi  is  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  alter  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany, so  as  to  admit  of  a  route  which  shall  leave  Holly  Springsconsiderably  tolhe 
southward.  Mr.  Clapp  argues  against  such  a  change  at  great  length,  but  we 
have  only  room  for  one  extract,  in  which  he  meets  the  question  of  reciprocity 
with  Tennessee.  We  think  that  Mr.  Clapp  narrows  it  ia  supposing  the  interests  of 
Mississippi  require  nothing  beyond  a  junction  between  the  Jackson  and  Holly 
Spriugs,  and  Memphis  and  Charleston  roads: 

The  second  cause  which,  as  I  remarked,  it  was  supposed  would  exert  an  in- 
fluence upon  our  Leg'islature  in  eflecting  a  change  in  the  present  charter,  was  the 
extension  of  the  Jackson  and  Holly  Springs  road  through  the  State  of  Tennessee 
to  the  Ohio  River.  The  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  it  is  said,  will  refVise  to  grant 
us  a  charter  for  this  purpose,  unless  we  manifest  liberality  enough  to  remove  the 
obstruction  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Jlemphis  and  Charleston  Company  by  t^)e 
terms  of  the  present  charter,  and  this  consideration  will  induce  members  of  our 
Legislature  from  the  counties  interested  in  the  Jackson  and  Holly  Springs  road  to 
vote  for  a  change  of  the  charter.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  feelins  upou  this  subject,  and  think  the  difficulty  suggested  may  be  disposed 
of  in  a  few  words.  Mississippi  neither  expects  nor  desires  to  extend  this  road 
through  Tennessee  at  the  expanse  of  our  people. — When  the  Jackson  and  Holly 
Springs  road  is  made  to  connect  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  all  has 
been  accomplished  that  the  citizens  of  our  state  have  any  particular  interest  in. 
We  thus  tap  the  Mississippi  river  at  Memphis,  and  open  up  a  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  If  the  people  of  Tennessee  wish  to  continue  this  road 
through  their  state  to  the  Ohio  River,  it  is  for  them  and  not  for  us  to  adopt  the 
steps  or  secure  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result.  That  tliis  will  be 
tbe  view  of  tlie  matter  which  the  counties  south  of  us  will  take,  I  have  every 
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reason  to  believe,  from  the  information  I  have  upon  the  subject.  If  the  charter 
of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road  is  not  changed,  and  the  road  is  built  pur- 
suant to  the  present  requirement  of  that  charter,  tliis,  as  I  above  remarked,  will 
secure  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  within  our  own  state,  and  thereby  render 
both  of  them  of  great  value  to  us. 

11.— MOBILE  AND  OHIO  RAIL-ROAD. 

Sidney  Smith,  of  Mobile,  President  of  the  company,  has  lately  put  forth  a  re- 
port, from  which  we  extract  the  following  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the 
road : 

It  is  well  known  that  in  1849  this  I'oad  was  located  70  miles  from  Mobile  to 
the  Buckatunna  River,  8^  miles  within  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

During  the  present  year  a  thorough  re-survey  of  the  whole  of  Eastern  Missis- 
sippi, south  of  Tishamingo  county,  and  careful  re-estimates  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  road  have  been  made  ;  also,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  stock 
subscribed  in  Mississippi,  between  Lauderdale  and  Chickasaw  counties,  in- 
clusive. 

From  all  the  facts  thus  furnished  the  Board  of  Directors,  they  have  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  described  line,  as  the  perznanent  and  final  location 
of  this  part  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-way,  to  wit:  From  the  Buckatunna 
River,  where  terminated  that  portion  of  the  road  previously  located,  the  route 
passes  up  the  Chickasawhay  River  valley  near  Winchester,  Quitman  and  Enter- 
prise, to  the  mouth  of  Sowashee  Creek  ;  up  the  valley  of  which  it  passes  a 
northeasterly  course  to  and  across  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of 
Chickasawhay  and  Bigby  Rivers;  thence  it  passes  down  the  slope  of  Pos.sum 
Creek,  one  mile  west  of  Lauderdale  Springs  :  crosses  the  Sucarnochee  River  just 
belovY  the  mouth  of  Patickfau  Creek  ;  leaves  Narkeeta  Bridge  one  mile  to  the 
west. and  thence  pursuing  a  northerly  and  northwesterly  course,  passes  half  a^mile 
west  of  Macon,  via  Prairie  Grove  Church,  Lodi,  Black  .lack  Mound,  and  Okalona, 
and  terminates,  for  the  present,  at  the  north  line  of  Chickasaw  county,  whence  its 
extension  through  Pontotoc,  Itawamba  and  Tishamingo  counties  will  be  published 
as  soon  as  the  surveys  beyond  are  completed  into  Tennessee;  and  the  people  north 
ot  Chickasaw  and  Monroe  counties  show,  by  their  subscriptions  of  stock  and 
releases  of  right  of  way,  that  they  are  ready  to  do  their  part,  or  what  they  reason- 
ably can,  in  the  work  of  construction — which  is  the  local  work  of  preparing  the 
roadway  and  timber  for  the  iron  rails. 

The  counties  through  which  the  road,  thus  far  located  in  Mississippi,  and  its 
position  and  length  in  them,  respectively,  are  as  follows  : 

In  Wayne  County,  centrally 34  miles- 

"  Clarke  "     through  westerly  half 28  3-.5  " 

"  Liuderdale  "     centrally 34  2-3  " 

"Kemper  "     easterly"  half 26    1-5" 

"  .\oxnbee  "     centrally 26  1-7  " 

"  Lowndes  "     western  side 26    1-5  " 

"  Moiu'oe  "     southwestern  part 17   1-5  " 

"  Chickasaw  '*     northeastern. 12  2-3  " 

Total 205  2-3  " 

The  continuation  of  the  location  through  Pontotoc.  Itawamba  and  Tishamingo 
counties,  will  be  67  1-3  miles  further  to  the  Tennessee  line,  making  the  entire 
length  of  the  road  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  273  miles,  exclusive  of  the  branch 
to  the  Tennessee  River.  Tne  length  from  Mobile,  now  definitely  settled,  is  267 
miles — 33  of  which  are  nearly  finished,  embracing  the  purchase  of  extensive 
depot  grounds,  and  wharf  rights  at  JMobile  sufficient  for  the  whole  road  when 
completed  to  the  Ohio  River.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  234  miles  more  of 
the  route  north  of  Citronelle  are  now  ready  for  gradation,  and  will  be  placed 
under  contract  as  soon  as  sufficient  means  shall  be  subscribed  to  complete  the 
same.  The  amount  of  capital  in  money  and  labor  required  for  this  portion  of  the 
road  is  shown  by  the  following  estimate  of  its  cost,  which  has  been  prepared  from 
the  data  furnished  by  the  final  surveys  of  the  route  adopted  : 
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For  the  local  work  of  clearing,   grubbing,  masonry,   grading,  bridging,   stauoa 
buildings,  timber  and  laying  of  the  track :  -  -  •  !5''i,^'5o,a' » 

For  Iron  Rails  (65  lbs.  per  yard)  chairs,   spikes,  switches,  engines,     ^ 
cars,  and  repair-shop  machinery ~^'     ' 

Total.... 1^311,376 

Or  an  average  of  $18,261  per  mile. 

,°*.  »#  *  »  *  *  * 

From  these  statements,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  2  per  cent,  law  for  Mobile,  and 
a  further  subscription  of  $328,000  in  Mississippi,  south  of  Pontotoc  county,  v\-ill 
secure  the  immediate  commencement  of  234  miles  more  of  the  road.  And  by 
the  time  this  can  be  put  under  contract,  the  final  surveys  will  be  completed,  road 
located,  and  the  stock  for  the  local  work  subscribed  for  through  the  States  ot  len- 
nessee  and  Kentucky,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obio  River. 

Active  operations  will  be  commenced  in  Tennessee  during  the  present  montti ; 
and  it  is  con6dently  expected  that  the  agents  and  friends  of  the  road  everywhere, 
learning  by  this  communication  how  the  means  can  be  acquired  to  build  all  parts 
of  the  road,  will  use  all  possible  diligence  in  completing  the  local  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  the  local  work,  and  will  report  the  same,  county  by  county,  to  the 
office  of  the  Company  at  Mobile. 

Sidney   Smith,  Presiicnt 

Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-Road  Co. 

Mobile,  Oct.  6lk,  1851. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— GROWTH  OF  TEXAS. 
Much  has  already  been  written  upon  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  flourish- 
ing state.  Te.\as  is  no  doubt  destined,  in  the  popular  language  of  the  day,  to  be- 
come the  "  Empire  State  of  the  South."  When  her  present  debt  shall  have  been 
e.^tinguished,  as  it  speedily  will  be,  I  hope,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  her  creditors, 
and  the  balance  of  the  ten  millions  appropriated  to  internal  iinproyements,  rail- 
roads, the  clearing  out  of  her  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  purposes  of  ediicaiioa,— 
for  which  last,  by  the  way,  tlie  state  has  already  funded  nearly  a  million  of  dollars, 
— her  resources  will  begin  to  be  rapidly  developed. 

Texas  is  almost  the  only  state  in  the  Union  having  a  diversity  of  soil  and  clunate 
suited  to  the  various  products  of  our  wide-spread  country.  Embracing  in  her 
territorial  limits  an  area  of  several  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  with  several 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude,  we  find  her  producing,  in  one  distri(^t,  all  the 
grains  and  fruits  of  the  Nordi,  and  in  another,  all  the  staples  of  the  South,  and  the 
luxuries  of  the  tropics.  Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  ifec,  in 
the  northern  range,  and  Red  river  district,  of  the  31st  degree  of  latitude  and  up- 
wards,—and  susar,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits  farther  Soutli. 
At  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Texas  scarcely  numbered  ten  thousand  souls: 
she  now  has  nearly  three  hundred  thousand.  She  has  upwards  of  one  hundred 
organized  counties,  and  is  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and  post-offices 
throughout  the  state.  An  intelligent  traveler,  who  has  made  a  recent  tour  to  the 
Upper  Trinity,  "  represents  the  emigration  to  that  part  of  the  country  as  far  ex- 
ceeding anything  he  had  imagined.  This  immense  influx  of  immigrants  had 
produced  the  natural  consequence  of  giving  an  unusual  demand  for  provisions,  and 
enhancing  the  value  of  land  to  an  ext"ent  that  is  almost  unprecedented.  Lands 
which  were  oit'ered  last  year  for  three  or  four  dollars  per  acre,  can  now  be  sold 
readily  for  eight  or  ten;  'and  such  as  could  be  had  ten  mouths  ago  for  fifty  cents 
per  acre,  can  now  be  sold  for  two  dollars  in  cash." 

The  Brazos  plantations  have  been  gathering  a  bale  of  cotton  per  acre,  at  the  first 

picking,  but  since  the  heavy   rains,  the  yield  is  much  less.     The  sugar  crop  is, 

this  year,  very  fine.     Cottou  and  sugar  will  be  much  earlier  to  market  than  usual. 

The  city  of  Galveston,  the  island  city,  the  chief  commercial  mart  of  the  state,  has 

a  population  of  about  4,000  souls.     She  commauds,  at  present,  two-thirds  of  the 
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gulf  trade.  Besides  regular  lines  of  steam  packets  to  New-Orleans,  she  has  a  line 
of  superior  sailing  packets  to  New-York  and  Boston,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
add  a  line  of  steamers  to  New-York  and  Mobile.  Ten  emigrant  ships  are  daily 
expected  here,  on  their  way  from  Europe,  with  passengers  and  freight  for  Texas. 

The  domestic  trade  of  Galveston,  cliielly  up  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  rivers,  for 
the  past  year,  may  be  safely  set  down  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars. 
In  the  course  of  another  year  or  two,  she  will  ship  from  this  port  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred thousand  bales  of  cotton,  equal  to  Natchez  and  Vicksburg  in  their  palmiest 
days.  Galveston  is  pretty  well  built  for  a  new  town,  though  it  has  nothing  to 
boast  of  in  the  way  of  architecture,  unless  it  be  the  cathedral,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  an  ornament  in  any  city.  "  The  log  cabin  era  in  Texas  has  nearly 
passed  by,  and  people  in  the  settlements  and  villages  have  fairly  entered  upon  a 
style  of  architecture  which  maj'^  well  be  termed  the  ham  style.'' 

The  past  summer  has  been  the  hottest,  dry  est,  and  healthiest  ever  known.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  showers  of  rain,  providentially  sent,  it  w^ould  seem, 
to  keep  the  cisterns  well  filled,  and  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water,  so  indis- 
pensable to  health  and  comfort,  we  may  %'A.j,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture, 
that  "  the  heavens  have  been  brass,  the  earth  iron,  and  the  rain  of  our  land  pow- 
der and  dust."  Notwithstanding  the  thermometer  has  ranged  from  80  to  9  J  and 
upwards,  all  the  season,  and  indicated  the  same  degree  of  temperature  nearly  at 
the  same  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  for  weeks  and  months  together,  we  have  con- 
tinually been  refreshed  by  cool,  soutlierly  and  westerly  breezes  from  the  Gulf, 
and  blessed  with  a  degree  of  health  unequalled,  we  dare  assert,  by  no  other  town 
or  city  of  its  size  in  the  United  States.  For  five  months  past  or  more,  the  sun  and 
moon  have  never  been  shorn  of  their  briglitness,  and  such  nights  as  have  beamed 
upon  us  continually  during  the  summer,  have  nowhere  else  been  reahzed  this 
side  of  the  Grecian  Isles. 

2.— RESOURCES  OF  SOUTH  FLORIDA. 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  all  that  part  of  Florida  south  of  the  line  of 
frost,  but  particularly  to  the  Manatee  River  and  its  advantages  ;  and  I  shall  give 
you  a  description  of  its  climate,  its  lands,  and  its  productions. 

The  soil  generally  is  poor  pine  land,  hut  it  is  not  of  that  we  boast ;  it  is  of 
our  wonderful  climate,  whose  genial  influence  exerts  itself  alike  on  animal  and 
vegetable  nature.  The  heat  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  a  rapid  and  luxuriant 
growth,  while  it  is  never  so  intense  as  to  become  disagreeable.  The  thermome- 
ter rises  to  ninety-two,  perhaps  not  four  times  a  year.  As  it  is  not  extreme  in 
its  variations  of  temperature,  neither  is  it  rapid  in  the  succession  of  those 
variations,  but  always  maintains  that  equality  and  dryness  of  climate  so  grateful 
to  the  northern  invalid.  I  believe  it  is  the  healthiest  climate  in  the  world.  Our 
northers  are  less  bleak  than  on  the  eastern  coast,  as  they  are  warmed  by  the 
radiation  of  the  whole  peninsular  over  which  they  must  pass  to  reach  us.  Our 
winter  months  are  truly  delightful  ;  we  are  just  south  of  the  line  of  frost,  and 
the  cold,  not  enough  to  injure  the  most  delicate  flower,  is  yet  of  suflicient 
intensity  to  invigorate  us  and  enable  us  to  recuperate  from  the  relaxing  efiects 
of  a  continuous  hut  not  severe  summer.  It  is  the  most  favorable  climate  for 
pulmonary  invalids  on  the  Western  continent — instances  have  occurred  where 
they  have  been  afraid  to  leave  here  ;  I  myself  am  one,  and  I  intend  locating  here 
on  that  account.  On  examining  the  dead  list,  I  find  the  onlj'  diseases  to  be  old 
age,  and  the  consumption,  the  last  being  an  exotic  and  not  indigenous  here. 

Many  invaluable  plants  thrive  luxuriantly  here,  even  in  the  poorest  soil.  The 
Sisal  or  Manilla  hemp  grows  on  despite  of  drought,  overflow,  fire,  and  even  a 
slight  frost ;  in  three  years  you  may  cut  it,  and  even  with  the  present  instru- 
ment for  cleaning  it,  you  may  gross  S600  to  the  hand  and  to  the  acre.  You  may 
dig  hundreds  of  bushels  of  cumpti  from  the  poorest  acre,  without  exhausting 
it ;  for  the  root  is  pure  starch,  comppsed  of  no  minerals,  except  carbon,  and  thd 
top,  returned  to  the  soil,  repays  with  generous  interest  the  draft  upon  it  during 
the  last  year.  Sow  the  seed  once,  and  you  have  it  forever.  The  castor  oil  plant 
here  is  perennial,  growing  wild,  a  tree  twenty  feet  high,  and  producing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  will  always  remunerate  cultivation,  even 
if  sold  for  lamp  oil,  and  burned  for  light. 

To  the  settler  a  thousand  unexpected  sources  of  gratification  start  up.  He 
may  eat  here  his  own  oranges,  olives,  bananas,  and  pine  apples  ;  he  may  fringe 
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his  yard  with  an  edging  of  his  own  cocoa  trees  ;  he  may  inhale  at  once  the 
perfume  of  the  lemon   and  the  jasmine;   he   may  sit  under  the   shade    of  his" 
oleander  and  crape-myrtle  trees,  or  he  may  sleep  there,    fanned  by  the  gentle 
winds,  and  lulled  to  rest  by  the  music  of  the  mocking  bird. 

The  resources  of  this  part  of  Florida  are  very  great.  Along  the  river  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  vast  orange  and  lime  orchard  :  the  bug  is  actually  disappear- 
ing ;  all  the  trees  that  were  once  infested  by  them,  are  now  clear,  and  are  green 
and  luxuriant. 

As  a  grazing  country,  it  is  remarkably  fine,  and  the  pastures  are  green  the 
whole  year.  We  have  a  grass  here  that  grows  with  such  wonderful  luxuriance, 
as  to  feed  ten  head  of  cattle  to  the  acre — the  Guinea  grass.  No  soil  is  too  poor 
to  raise  it,  and  once  in  possession  of  the  ground,  you  may  cut  it  monthly,  for  a 
long  succession  of  years. 

Pooh  !  says  Mr.  Wiseacre,  all  this  is  fudge.  I've  been  there.  Why,  sir,  the 
lands  are  low  and  flat.  So  much  the  better,  sir ;  they  won't  wash  ;  but  they 
are  sandy ;  we  can  only  work  them  the  easier,  and  with  better  health,  sir.  But 
they  won't  produce  oats  and  corn  ;  we  do  not  need  them  in  a  land  of  eternal 
pastures.  You  have  no  springs  ;  true,  but  we  have  cisterns  of  the  healthiest  and 
sweetest  water  in  the  world.  You  are  sickly.  It  is  false:  I  appeal  to  the 
thousands  who  flock  to  the  plains  of  Florida  to  find  new  life  in  her  soft  winds 
and  softer  sky ;  I  appeal  to  her  sons,  born  and  raised  upon  her  bosom,  whose 
manly  forms  and  pliant  vigor  tell  other  tales  than  of  disease.  But  there's  no 
doubt  about  it,  sir  !  your  lands  are  miserably  poor.  In  one  sense  of  the  word, 
I  grant  it ;  in  another,  I  deny  it.  The  land  is  rich  in  its  adaptation  to  the  cli- 
mate, as  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  vegetation  which  tlie  climate  grows. 

There's  not  an  acre  in  the  broad  soil  of  Florida  that  will  not  yield  a  rich  re- 
turn in  something.  They  take  but  a  narrow  view  of  the  economy  of  nature 
who  will  call  land  poor  because  it  won't  yield  corn.  Fertility  of  the  soil  is  a 
relative  term.  Every  soil  is  fertile  that  has  its  uses.  Florida  poor,  with  its 
turpentine  to  pay  six  hundred  dollars  to  the  hand  !  Poor  !  with  its  oak,  to  rib 
the  sides  of  a  million  of  ships  1  Poor  !  with  its  cotton,  rice,  and  cane  planta- 
tions ?  with  its  arrow-root,  its  tobacco,  its  hemp,  its  fruits,  its  herds,  audits 
fisheries  !  with  a  seacoast  equal  to  any  three  states  in  the  Union  !  viith  broad 
and  deep  rivers,  running  through  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  with  a  varie*,y 
of  climate  suflicient  to  unite  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  !  The  charge  is 
absurd,  and  yet  that  very  charge  has  been  the  cause  of  the  neglect  of  Florida. 
People  found  sandj'  barrens,  and  the  staples  they  would  have  raised,  died  ;  the 
real  staples  of  the  country'  they  knew  not,  and,  consequently,  never  tried.  Dis- 
gusted, they  returned  home,  and  the  report  went  forth  of  the  poverty  of  Florida. 

Our  cane' lands  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  while  their  position  in  a  tropical 
climate  gives  them  a  value  above  any  other  in  the  United  States.  They  are  ham- 
mock lands  whose  rich  top  soil  finds  a  foundation  in  a  bed  of  marl,  averaging 
about  twenty  inches  under  the  surface.  Dr.  B.,  a  planter  here,  has  cane  that 
has  been  ratooning  seven  years,  and  if  not  better,  is  equally  as  good  now  as  it 
was  in  its  third  year.  Unimproved,  the  land  is  selling  at  ten  dollars  per  acre. 
Its  location  upon  a  river  of  easy  navigation  and  deep  bar,  (ten  feet  at  low 
water,)  and  its  access  to  New-Orleans,  perhaps  enhancing  its  value.  There  is 
land  enough  in  the  immediate  vicinity  for  thirty  plantations  of  about  two  hun- 
dred acres,  each  yielding  a  hogshead  and  a  half  to  the  acre. 

But  it  is  not  of  our  rich  lands  that  I  should  speak  ;  there's  emulation  enough 
after  themj;  the  poor  man  has  no  chance  there.  I  would  invite  his  attention 
to  the  poor  lands,  and  teach  him  to  trust  to  the  climate  for  what  he  found  want- 
ing in  the  soil.  I  would  teach  him  that  there  are  valuable  staples  peculiarly 
adapted  to  that  very  soil.  I  would  tell  him  how  he  could  profitably  plant  his 
eighty  acre  tract  in  oranges,  limes,  manilla  hemp,  and  castor  beans  ;  how  a 
single  acre  of  Guinea  grass  would  aflford  perpetual  food  for  his  team  of  two 
horses  or  mules,  and  six  or  seven  milch  cows  ;  how  a  fish  and  a  turtle  pen  and 
an  oyster  bank  would  afford  him  and  his  single  slave  nutritious  food  lor  the  whole 
year  ;  and  how  easily  his  meat-house  could  be  filled  with  venison  and  beef.  I 
would  tell  him  that  prosperity  must  follow  a  settlement  here,  for  God  has  bless- 
ed the  land,  and  He  will  bless  the  people.         Your  ob't  serv't,  J.  R.  L. 

Manatee,  Fla.,  Aug.  3,  1851.  [Soil  of  the  South. 
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EDWARD  BATES,  of  Missocri. 


WITH   A   PORTRAIT. 
No.  13. 


We  have  now  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  useful  citizens  of  Missou- 
ri— a  man  who  has  been  active  in  the  cause 
of  western  progress  and  improvement — who 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of  an  impor- 
tant convention  held  in  the  northwest  for 
their  promotion,  and  who,  for  his  high  and 
liberal  views,  enjoys  a  reputation  in  this  par- 
ticular second  to  no  one  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains. 

Edward  Bates  was  born  in  Goochland 
County,  Virginia,  Sept.  4,  1793,  of  the  plain 
quaker  stock,  which  for  several  centuries 
dwelt  in  the  low  country,  between  James 
and  York  rivers.  His  ancestors  came  from 
the  west  of  England  to  the  Jamestown  set- 
tlement, the  first  of  them,  in  or  before  the 
year  162.5  ;  and  their  descendants,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  remained  in  that  region  till 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  many  of 
the  younger  men — his  father  and  several  un- 
cles included — took  arms  against  the  king, 
and  they  thus  forfeited  their  membership  in 
the  "  Society  of  Friends." 

They  were  plain  people,  of  the  middle 
rank  as  to  property  and  education,  and  were, 
for  the  most  part,  small  planters  and  mer- 
chants. Being  quakers,  they  intermarried 
chiefly  with  each  other,  seldom  forming  ma- 
trimonial connections  out  of  the  Society. 
And  thus  were  founded  several  of  the  most 
numerous  families  in  Virginia — i.  e.,  all  that 
bear  the  names  of  Woodson  and  Pleasants, 
who  are  of  those  humble  quakers  of  James- 
town. 

Thomas  Fleming  Bates,  the  father  of  Ed- 
ward, was  a  man  of  fair  talents,  methodical 
habits  of  business,  and  a  good  fund  of  prac- 
tical information.  He  was  bred  to  trade,  in 
one  of  tlici  best  mercantile  houses  in  the 
colony,  and  was  several  times  sent  abroad — 


to  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Madeira — 
as  supercargo  and  purchasing  agent.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution,  he  thought  he 
was  in  easy  circumstances,  closed  his  busi- 
ness in  Henrico  (or  Charles  City,)  County, 
where  he  then  lived,  and  settled  on  a  new 
plantation  on  James  River,  in  Goochland. 

The  general  poverty  of  the  times,  and  the 
depreciation  of  continental  money,  soon 
made  his  claims  and  book  accounts  of  no  va. 
lue  ;  and  the  British  army  (on  its  march  to 
the  Point  of  Fork)  destroyed  his  plantation. 
But  his  British  debts  remained,  and  they 
sufficed  to  break  him  up,  when  peace  was 
restored. 

Though  a  quaker  and  a  merchant,  he  was 
a  sound  whig  and  a  brave  man.  When  the 
British  army  was  encamped  upon  his  plan- 
tation, and  the  lower  story  of  his  house  oc- 
cupied as  head  quarters,  for  24  hours,  (the 
family  being  ordered  up  stairs,)  he  was  call- 
ed into  the  General's  presence,  and  there,  a 
written  protection  was  handed  to  him  by  an 
aid-de-camp.  He  read  it  deliberately, 
thinking  sorrowfully  of  his  wife  and  six 
young  children,  folded  it  into  a  narrow  strip, 
and  thrust  it  among  the  burning  coals,  in  a 
chafing  dish  which  stood  on  the  hearth,  ready 
to  make  his  Lordship's  tea,  confidently  be- 
lieving that  he  would  be  instantly  arrested, 
and  perhaps  sent  to  a  prison-ship.  But  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  a  humane  and  magnanimous 
man,  loathing  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
bound  to  fight.  He  said,  with  softened 
countenance,  and  in  gentle  tones, "  Mr.  Bates 
would  to  God  that  you,  and  all  such  men  as 
you,  were  loyal  subjects." 

A  few  months  after,  he  was  at  the  siege 
of  York,  a  volunteer  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
under  La  Fayette,  and  witnessed  the  sur- 
render of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army, 
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(Oct,  1781.)  His  son  still  retains  the  mus- 
ket that  he  fiiught  with  on  that  occasion — 
still  as  good  a  deer  gun  as  could  be  found. 
He  died  in  May,  1805,  leaving  no  estate  but 
a  widow,  five  daughters,  and  seven  sons, 
Edward  being  the  youngest  of  the  twelve 
children. 

Left  an  orphan  under  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  without  a  dollar,  there  was  still  no  practi- 
cal difficulty  in  his  way,  for  his  elder  brothers 
were  industrious  and  prosperous  men,  and 
generous  with  their  means.  One  of  them, 
Fleming  Bates,  of  Northumberland,  Va., 
took  him  as  a  son,  and  would  have  given  him 
a  thorough  education,  but  for  a  bodily  acci- 
dent— the  fracture  of  a  leg  bone — which 
stopped  the  regular  course  of  his  studies, 
and  forced  him  to  quit  school.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  at  Charlotte  Hall  Academy, 
Maryland,  a  very  good  school  for  boys  who 
were  anxious  to  learn,  but  a  very  poor  one 
for  those  who  required  compulsion.  There 
he  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
mathematics,  &c.,  and  something  of  the  La- 
tin and  French  languages,  with  which  stock 
he  returned  to  his  brother's  house,  to  suffer 
a  long  and  painful  confinement  of  nearly  two 
years. 

His  only  resource  was  a  good  library,  and 
writing  materials,  at  discretion.  He  had  no 
advice  or  assistance,  no  method  prescribed, 
no  sequent  order  of  study.  Deprived  of  all 
active  employment,  he  fell  upon  the  books, 
with  a  morbid  and  indiscriminate  appetite, 
devouring  everything  that  had  the  name  of 
poetry,  from  Homer  and  Shakspeare  down 
to  Peter  Pindar;  and  all  manner  of  histo- 
ries, from  Weem's  Revolutionary  Worthies, 
up  to  Livy  and  Herodotus ;  and  all  the  while 
scribbling,  as  with  an  itching  quill.  Thus, 
thoughts  were  rapidly  engendered,  and  a 
mass  of  ideas  accumulated,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, very  crude,  without  any  method  or  clas- 
sification, and  without  stopping  a  moment  to 
think  about  either  taste  or  judgment. 

In  his  boyhood  he  looked  to  an  office  in  the 
navy  as  the  business  of  his  life ;  and  his 
kinsman,  James  Pleasants,  then  the  Repre- 
sentative of  his  native  district,  in  the  winter 
of  1811-12,  procured  for  him  the  promise  of 
a  midshipman's  warrant  among  the  first  ap- 
pointments. His  hopes  were  wrought  up  to 
ecstasy.  It  was  the  nick  of  time — we  were 
looking  for  a  war  with  England — ^his  fortune 


was  made — his  fame  won  !  We  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  meet  the  enemy,  and  (as 
Perry  said  afterwards)  they  were  ours. 
But  all  these  flickering  glories  were  soon 
extinguished.  His  mother,  though  quite 
willing  to  see  all  her  sons  march  to  battle  in 
any  emergency  of  defensive  war,  was  still 
too  much  of  a  quaker  to  be  willing  to  see 
him  follow  arms  as  a  profession,  and  depend 
for  support  and  reputation  upon  strife  and 
blood.  She  fairly  cried  him  out  of  the  che- 
rished object  of  his  young  ambition,  and  he 
renounced  the  warrant. 

The  world  being  now  before  him,  he  soon 
determined  upon  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  to  that  end  accepted  the  invitation  of 
his  brother  Frederick,  to  go  and  settle  in  St. 
Louis  ;  (Frederick  was  a  protege  of  both 
.Jefferson  and  Madison — was  Secretary  of 
the  Territory  of  Missouri,  from  1807  till  the 
state  was  constituted,  in  1890  ;  and  was  the 
second  Governor  of  the  state,  elected  in 
1824.)  Just  as  he  was  getting  ready  to  start 
to  the  west,  in  the  winter  of '12-13,  a  British 
fleet  came  into  the  Chesapeake,  and  troops 
were  suddenly  called  for,  to  defend  Norfolk. 
Happening  to  be  in  his  native  county,  Gooch- 
land, he  joined  a  company  of  volunteers, 
marched  to  Norfolk,  and  there  ate  the  pub- 
lic rations  for  six  months,  rendering  no  par- 
ticular service,  unless  it  may  be  called  such  to 
have  aided  in  diggin"' several  broad  ditches. 
&c.  He  was  a  sergeant  in  Capt.  Hopkins's 
company  of  infantry. 

In  the  spring  of  1814  he  went  to  St.  Louis, 
then  a  French  village  of  some  2,000  people. 
He  commenced  tlie  study  of  law,  in  the  of- 
fice of  Rufus  Easton,  the  best  read  lawyer 
at  the  bar,  and  for  some  time  a  delegate  in 
Congress.  He  studied  very  diligently,  work- 
ing on  the  average,  (6  days  in  the  week,)  14 
hours  in  the  24.  In  the  winter  of  1816-17, 
he  took  license,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  profession. 

In  3Iay,  1829,  he  married  Julia  D.,  fifth 
daufjhter  of  David  Coulter,  formerly  of  Co 
lumbia,  S.  Carolina.  By  her  he  has  had  fif- 
teen children,  eight  of  whom  survive. 

Mr.  Bates  has  held  several  offices  under 
the  Territorial  Government ;  Circuit  (prose- 
cuting) Attorney,  under  the  State  Govern- 
ment; Attorney-General,  under  the  U.  S.  Go- 
vernment;and  District  Attorney  for  Missouri. 
He  was  a  member,  the  youngest  but  one,  of 
the  Convention  which  formed  the  State  Con- 
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stitution  in  1820.  He  has  served  at  different 
times  in  both  branches  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, and  a  single  term  in  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives,  the  20th  Congress. 

His  large  family  are  still  d.ependent  upon 
his  professional  labor,  and  he  has  long  ago 
declined  to  i-isk  their  comfort  and  his  own 
independence  upon  the  contingencies  of  po- 
litical success.  It  is  a  pitiable  spectacle  to 
behold,  even  a  good  man  staggering  in  the 
path  of  official  duty,  under  the  weight  of  his 
private  affairs. 

For  more  than  30  years,  Mr.  Bates  has 
been  an  occasional  writer  for  the  newspaper 
press,  chiefly  on  political  subjects,  and  of 
those,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  concerned 
the  interpretation  of  the  constitution. 

Although  he  has  been  a  public  speaker  for 
33  years,  there  are  no  speeches  of  his  in 
'  print.  A  few  notes  and  sketches  have  been 
published,  but  he  never  wrote  out  a  speech 
for  the  press.  He  has  atteinpted  it  once  or 
twice,  upon  solicitation,  but  never  could  sa- 
tisfactorily recall,  he  thinks,  the  spirit  that 
animated  the  oral  delivery.  Mr.  Bates 
has  acquired  a  large  reputation  in  Missouri, 
as  a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker.  The 
Latin  classic  tells  us  that  '■'■  poela  nascilur 
non  Jit,"  but  we  have  small  faith  in  the  doc- 
trine, though  men  do  take  it  blindly  for  the 
truth,  because  it  is  flattering  to  their  vanity 
to  be  supposed  the  peculiar  objects  of  the 
Creator's  bounty — to  be  naturally  wiser, 
better,  stronger,  than  other  men.  There  is 
a  much  nearer  appi-oach  to  mental  equality 
among  men,  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and 
the  actual  differences,  many  and  great  as 
they  are,  may  almost  always  be  traced  to 
adequate  causes.  Those  faculties  which  are 
most  cherished  and  cultivated,  are  always 
most  prominent  in  action.  They  oversha- 
dow and  conceal,  and  almost  suppi-ess  their 
uncultivated  associates.  Tlie  Kill,  that  king 
faculty  of  our  moral  nature,  left  free  from  the 
control  of  other  wills,  may  run  headlong  to 
ruin,  but  subjected  to  a  wholesome,  self-dis- 
cipline, never  fails  to  make  its  possessor  a 
self-dependent  man  of  purpose.  He  may 
fail  to  acquire  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
others,  and  may  abound  in  obliquities  and 
follies  of  his  own  ;  but  he  is  sure  to  be  ori- 
ginal. His  virtues  and  vices  are  proper  to 
himself,  cognate  to  the  predominant  will,  and 
characteristic  of  the  man. 


Mr.  Bates's  facility  and  power  as  a  speak 
er,  are  the  results,  in  his  own  opinion,  only  of 
the  most  diligent  and  unremitting  labor. 
Many  a  French  volume,  (Fenelon,  Condil- 
lac,  St.  Pierre,  &c.,)  he  has  read  aloud  in 
English,  and  many  quires  of  paper  disfigured 
with  rapidly-written  verses,  {burned  before 
the  ink  was  dry,)  as  a  mere  exercise  in  the 
choice  of  phrases,  for  the  expression  of 
thoughts  already  formed.  He  had  adopted 
a  speaking  profession,  and  looked  to  it  as  the 
only  means  by  which  he  might  hope  to  ac- 
quire support  and  reputation  ;  and  the  course 
of  study  and  practice  which  he  pursued  was 
such  as  seemed  to  him  most  promising  of 
success. 

In  the  20th  Congress,  Mr.  Bates  opposed 
the  occupation  of  Oregon,  considering  that 
country  essentially  foreign,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  it  by  the  United  States  the  entering 
wedge  to  a  system  of  foreign  colonizatioup 
conquest,  and  domination.  Then  we  had 
no  rail-roads,  and  telegraphs,  which  at  this 
day  have  for  many  purposes  annihilated  both 
time  and  space.  He  was,  from  beginning  to 
end,  against  the  Mexican  war,  and  against 
the  acquisition  of  Mexican  Territory,  by 
either  a  rms  or  money  ;  and  wrote  several 
articles  on  those  subjects  in  the  St.  Louis 
papers,  none  of  which  were  extensively  cir- 
culated in  distant  journals. 

In  a  letter  which  we  have  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  from  Mr.  Bates,  he  re- 
marks, and  with  this  we  close  our  brief  and 
ill-digested  memoir : 

"  Were  it  not  proved  by  constant  expe- 
rience, that  the  currents  of  social  life  often 
drift  men  into  courses  quite  opposite  to  those 
they  attempt  to  steer,  I  should  be  astonished 
to  find  myself,  in  some  sort,  a  public  man,  in 
spite  of  my  efforts  to  the  contrary.  In  youth 
I  was  ambitious,  and  sought  distinction  with 
some  avidity.  Bat  the  popular  storm  which 
blew  General  Jackson  into  the  Presidency, 
blew  me  out  of  the  track  of  public  life.  In 
tlie  canvass  for  a  second  term  in  Congress,  I 
was  60  thoroughly  beaten,  that  I  was  con- 
tent, as  the  Kentuckians  say,  to  "  stay  whip- 
ped," and  never  again  to  worry  myself  with 
the  attempt  to  climb  the  slippery  heights  of 
politics.  Thenceforth,  I  looked  only  to  pro- 
fessional labor,  for  the  means  of  supporting 
and  educating  a  numerous  family,  and  to  the 
domestic  circle  for  all  my  enjoyments.  A 
practice  of  more  than  twenty  years  on  this 
scheme  of  life,  has  destroyed  whatever  of 
appetite  I  may  once  have  had,  for  public  dis- 
tinction ;  and  now,  all  I  desire  is,  (I  hope  it 
is  in  my  reach,)  for  my  children,  the  means 
of  education,  and  a  fair  start  in  life  ;  and  for 
myself,  the  quiet  e.steem  of  good  men." 
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1. — COMMERCIAL   MOVEMENTS   IN  VIRGINIA. 


In  our  present  number  we  publish  the 
very  able  address  of  the  Mercantile  Con- 
vention, lately  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 
We  have  received  since  that  was  put  into 
print  the  "  Petition  of  the  Central  Southern 
Rights  Association  of  Virginia,  with  accom- 
panying documents."  The  Old  Dominion 
eeems  to  be  in  truth  awake. 

The  petition  contrasts  the  pristine  and 
present  state  of  the  South : 

"  What  was  the  situation  of  the  Southern 
states  at  this  important  period  of  our  history  .' 
They  were  wealthy,  contented,  prosperous, 
and  happy.  They  could  sit  under  their  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  and  none  could  make  them 
afraid.  Their  voice  was  heard  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  and,  although  it  was 
frequently  disregarded,  it  was  always  treat- 
ed with  respect.  We  occupy  the  same 
SOU  ;  we  inhale  the  same  balmy  atmos- 
phere ;  we  have  the  same  domestic  relations ; 
we  have  all  the  energy  of  our  fathers  ;  yet 
how  sad  and  degrading  is  our  situation  when 
contrasted  with  theirs.  We  arc  a  divided, 
depressed  and  discontented  people  ;  our 
property  is  wantonly  purloined ;  our  feel- 
ings outraged,  and  our  interests  disregarded. 
With  agricultural  productions  which  should 
command  the  commerce  of  the  world,  we 
are  dependent  on  the  free  states  for  the  very 
necessaries  of  life.  We  have  become  a 
second  Ireland.  What  has  produced  this 
deplorable  change;  in  our  situation  ?  It  is 
the  pernicious  hand  of  government.  No 
temporary  cause  ;  no  trivial  event ;  no  acci- 
dental circumstance,  could  produce  results  so 
deleterious." 

The  cissociation  asks  of  the  Legislature, 
the  enaction  of  such  excise  laws,  as  may  be 
fit  and  proper,  discriminating  in  favor  of 
such  articles  as  are  the  growth,  manufacture 
or  direct  importation  of  the  state  of  Virginia. 
The  constitutionality  of  such  a  measure  they 
believe  to  be  fully  sustained  by  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  ;  and  it  was  once  advocated  by 
Virginia's  distinguished  son,  William  B. 
Giles,  when  seeking  for  the  means  of  retal- 
iation upon  the  North. 

"  A  permanent  system  of  taxation  upon 
the  manufactures  and  imports  of  the  Northern 
states,  brought  to  Virginia  for  consumption, 


is  recommended  as  the  most  certain  means 
of  securing,  ultimately,  her  commercial  in- 
dependence of  those  states,  and  as  the  surest 
basis  upon  which  to  found  our  future  hopes 
of  safety  and  happiness.  The  vast  sums  of 
money  employed  in  the  Northern  states,  by 
numerous  unlawful  and  fanatical  combina- 
tions, constantly  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
politics  of  those  states,  leave  but  Uttle  hope 
for  the  safety  of  our  property,  or  our  institu- 
tions, while  dependent  upon  a  people  ac- 
tively seeking  their  overthrow." 

By  the  document  annexed  to  the  petition, 
we  learn  that  as  far  back  as  1769,  Virginia 
imported  in  value  over  $4,000,000,  whilst 
New-York  did  not  import  81,000,000.  In 
1791,  Virginia  imported  $2,486,000,  and 
New- York,  $3,022,000.  Virginia  exported 
$3,131,000,  New- York,  2,505,000  at  the 
same  period. 

Exports,   Virginia. 

In  1821,  exported $3,077,210 

In     "      imported 1,078,490 

In  1826,  cxjiortcd 4,129,520 

la     "      imported 553,562 

In  1830,  exported 4,791,644 

In     •'      imported 405,739 

In  1840,  exported 4,773,220 

In     •'       imported 5-!5,U8.5 

In  1849,  exported 3,373,738 

In     "       imported 241,935 

In  1850,  exported 3  4  J  5,446 

lu     "      imported 426,599 

Exports,  New-York. 

In  1821,  exported $13,162,547 

In     "      imported 23,029,246 

In  1826,  exported 35,259^260 

In    "      imported 49,639,174 

In  1830,  exported 19,697,983 

In     "      imported 35,624,070 

In  1840,  exported 34,264,080 

In     "      imported 60,440,750 

In  1849,  exported 45,963,100 

In     "      imported 92,567.369 

In  1850,  exported 52,712,789 

lu     '•      imported 111,123,524 

"  Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
when  the  commerce  of  New-York  and  Vir- 
ginia was  about  equal,  the  exports  of  the 
latter  have  been  nearly  stationary-,  and  the 
imports  have  fallen  off  to  about  one-sixth  of 
what  they  then  were,  while  those  of  New- 
York  have  increased  nearly  fifty  times  great- 
er than  they  were,  and  the  exports  sixteen 
times.  The  exports  of  the  whole  Union,  in 
1850,  amounted  to  $151,898,720,  and  theim- 
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ports  to  $178,138,318.     New-York  exported 
nearly  one-third,  andimported  tliree-fil'ths."* 

The  exports  for  1849,  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  were $132,666,955 

From  which,  it  appears, 

there  was   exported  in 

value  of  cotton 66,396,967 

Tobacco.. 5,801,207 

Manufactured  tobacco. . .      613,0-14 

Rice 2,569,362 

75,380,580 

$57,286,375 

Nearly  three-fifths  being  of  South- 
ern productions. 
Exported,  of  these  articles,  in  1850  = 

Cotton $71,984,616 

Tobacco 9,9.01  ,(123 

Manufactured  tobacco 648,832 

Rice 2,631,557 

$85,216,028 


2.— COTTON  PLANTERS'  CONVENTION, 

Tliis  assemblage  at  Macon,  wliich  repre- 
sented several  states,  was  of  a  most  respect- 
able character,  and  had  the  time  been  long 
enough  for  the  notice  to  be  generally  circu- 
lated, and  for  the  public  mind  to  be  fully 
made  up,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  largest  Conventions  ever 
held  in  the  South.  "We  have  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  procure  the  official  list  of 
proceedings,  but  understand  that  the  address 
and  resolutions  of  the  Florida  meeting,  out 
f>f  which  the  Convention  sprung,  and  which 
were  published  in  our  October  number,  were 
adopted.  The  Convention  recommended 
subordinate  county  associations,  etc.,  to  be 
formed  throughout  the  cotton  states.  Much 
good  must  evenlTiate  from  such  organization. 
It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  planters, 
that  though  one  in  interest,  they  have  ever 
been  divided  in  counsels  ;  unlike  in  this  res- 
pect either  merchants  or  manufacturers  ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  they  are,  and  ever  have 
been,  at  the  mercy  of  both.  Why  is  it,  that 
in  a  time  of  general  peace  and  commercial 
prosperity  throughout  the  world,  the  value 
of  cotton  falls  in  a  few  months  nearly  one- 
half,  and  this  when  the  increase  of  the  crop 
is  not  more  than  one-tenth  ?  Doubtless  the 
rates  and  principles  of  political  economy  are 


*  The  reader  will  find  many  valuable  tables  of 
the  exports  and  imports  of  the  South,  as  com- 
pared with  the  North,  in  the  eleven  volumes  we 
have  published.  He  will  also  consult  with  ad- 
vantage the  reports  of  the  Mercantile  Conven- 
tions of  Charleston,  and  of  Macon,  contained  in 
our  volumes  for  1847  and  1848. 


capable  of  a  partial  explanation  of  the  rea- 
son, but  they  cannot  demonstrate  it  to  be 
necessary,  or  growing  out  of  anything  but  an 
extremely  arbitrary  state  of  things.  The 
laws  of  demand  and  supply  have  not  been 
left  free  to  operate  upon  prices.  AU  of  ns 
see  fully  this,  but  who  is  wise  enough  to  sug- 
gest the  remedy?  Will  the  plan  of  the 
Macon  Convention  effect  it?  There  are 
thousands  who  doubt.  Will  Mr.  Baylor's 
project  of  direct  continental  trade  effect  it  ? 
This  is  answeredby  an  intelligent  merchant, 
whose  name  we  will  not  give,  but  an  extract 
from  whose  letter  is  below,  in  the  negative. 
The  subject  is  still  open  for  discussion,  and 
we  trust  that  the  planters,  who  are  in  gen- 
eral an  intelligent  class  of  men,  and  the  press 
which  is  supported  by  them,  will  keep  it 
constantly  before  their  eyes.  We  ourselves 
shall  not  be  idle,  and  extend  our  pages  to  all 
who  may  wish  to  occupy  them  in  the  matter. 

'•  Had  so  many  who  are  speculating  upon 
the  cotton  trade  and  its  supposed  diseases, 
looked  deeply  into  the  influences  of  that 
power  (steam)  as  displayed  on  the  ocean, 
and  on  rail-roads,  and  on  trade,  their  problem 
might  have  been  better  solved,  than  in  locat- 
ing the  disease  exclusively  in  monopoly  and 
want  of  distribution,  by  a  more  direct  trade 
with  the  consuming  markets.  New-York 
and  Liverpool  merchants  have  only  studied 
deeper  the  elements  favored  by  steam,  of 
monopoly  in  trade,  and  by  steady  persever- 
ance have  accomplished,  what  it  will  be 
found  more  difficult  to  dissolve  than  Mr. 
Baylor  imagines.  Ardent  and  enthusiastic, 
he  has  awakened  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and  your  Convention  [i.  e.  in  January  next,) 
may  probe  with  more  effect,  the  disease  he 
would  remove,  and  by  the  intervention  of 
cotton  planters.  But  he  will  find  that  aU 
appeals  to  that  interest  will  be  unavaiUng, 
unless  the  subject  be  taken  hold  of  by  the 
commercial  capital  and  the  commercial  ma- 
rine of  the  ancient  cities  of  Amsterdam  and 
Bremen.  When  these  cities  take  the  initi- 
atory and  open  the  avenues  to  trade,  by  fur- 
nishing the  facifities  and  the  means  of  certain 
and  rapid  intercourse,  the  planters  will  find 
it  to  their  interests  to  respond.  But  for 
them  to  combine  and  ship  can  never  be  ef- 
fected, and  their  shipments  would  be  una- 
vailing beyond  the  first  experiment.  The 
speed  and  certainty  of  intercourse  between 
remote  countries  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment of  trade  ;  and  first  the  packet  system, 
and  now  steamers  to  sail  on  a  given  clay,  be 
there  freight  or  not,  has  done  more  to  build 
up  those  bloated  emporiums  of  commerce 
than  any  other  operation  which  may  have 
come  in  aid.  We  see  the  effects  of  this  sys- 
tem daily :  and  when  other  cities  and  coun- 
tries do  likewise,  and  open  the  high-ways 
and  the  by-ways   to  intercourse  and  com- 
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merce,  distribution  will  follow,  and  the  mo- 
nopoly, which  superior  advantages  controll- 
ed, will  give  way  to  competition  and  equali- 
zation ;  each  commodity  or  element  of  ex- 
change finding  the  cheapest  and  most  direct 
channel  to  the  marts  of  consumption." 


3. — MACON   INDUSTRIAL    FAIR. 

The  late  exhibition  at  Macon,  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  of  unusual  attraction 
and  splendor.  Ten  thousand  strangers  were 
attracted  to  the  spot  from  all  parts  of  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  jjart  of  Mississippi,  etc- 
The  success  of  these  fairs  are  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  of  the  progress  which 
characterizes  Georgia  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  industry  or  enterprise.  They 
should  be  countenanced  and  extended 
throughout  all  the  South. 

Beautiful  specimens  of  embroidery,  fancy, 
work,  paintings,  etc.,  were  exhibited  by  the 
ladies,  who  exceUed  themselves  in  these  dis- 
plays  of  taste.  Choice  flowers,  native  and 
exotic,  in  graceful  boquets,  crowned  every 
table. 

In  the  machinery  department,  a  forty  horse 
steam-engine  is  noticed,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Gmdrat  &  Co.,  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  in  the  very  highest  terms,  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  skill,  taste,  and  ingenious 
construction. 

In  the  manufacturers  department  n  .].>i:'.I.- 
set  of  harness  from  Albert  Hat; 
premium,  as  also  did  a  barouche  ;...  . 
from  James  Hulbert's  factory,  at  Macon. 
Manufactures  of  wool  and  leather  were  not 
extensive.  Many  woolen  and  cotton  facto- 
ries were  represented,  as  also  were  paper 
and  flour  mills,  etc. 

It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  enu- 
merate a  tithe  of  the  articles  exhibited,  and 
we  shall  but  briefly  run  over  a  few  ;  varie- 
ties of  cotton,  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  turnips, 
squashes,  cabbages,  apples,  oranges,  pome- 
granates, native  wines,  horses,  mules,  etc. 
The  cattle  and  poultry  show  we  extract 
from  an  exchange. 


She  yielded  sixteen  quarts  at  one  milking, 
in  presence  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Peters  and  Mr.  J.  V.  Jones  took  more 
premiums  than  any  others.  They  were  almost 
the  only  competitors  for  premiums  for  hogs 
and  sheep.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Peters  exhib- 
ited a  three  year  old  South  Down,  which 
weighed  29.3  pounds,  and  sheared  14  pounds. 
The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion was  the  display  of  rare  birds  and  poultrv 
The  principal  contributors  to  this  depart- 
ment  were  Mrs.  Charles  CoUins,  of  Macon, 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Jones,  of  Atlanta,  Doct.  Geo.  m! 
Battey,  of  Rome,  and  Mr.  D.  Redmond,  Mr* 
R.  Peters,  and  Mr.  J.  V.  Jones,  of  Atlanta! 
There  were  between  forty  and  fifty  varieties 
ot  fowls.  They  were  from  every  portion  o£ 
the  globe— from  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
IS  orth  and  South  America.  They  were  of 
every  variety  of  form,  of  color,  of  shade,  and 
size  known  to  poulterers,  from  the  httle  sOky 
bantam,  scarcely  as  large  as  a  partridge,  to 
the  Hong  Kong,  the  Malay,  the  Burampooter 
and  the  Imperial  Shanghai,  some  of  which 
exceeded  the  size  of  ordinary  turkeys. 

The  collection  was  quite  extensive  of  game 
fowls,  whose  rich  plumage,  gallant  bearing, 
and  fearless  eyes,  gave  to  them  a  peculiar  at- 
tractiveness. There  was  one  splendid  black 
hen  of  onenta]  stock,  of  long  slender  neck, 
sharp  bill,  and  vulture-like  eve  and  head[ 
which  wds  labelled  as  ha\-ing  cost  one  hun- 
dred arid  twenty  dollars  on  acco^itit  of  her 
fighting  qualities,  and  who  would  be  match- 
ed to  whip  any  hen  in  the  United  States,/or 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Wild  and  domesticated  wild  turkeys,  se- 
veral varieties  of  geese,  among  them 'the 
large  and  beautifully  white  Bremen.  A  pair 
from  the  East  of  yellowish  or  dun  color, 
whose  united  weight  was  probably  not  less 
than  sixty  pounds. 

"  Ducks  of  every  hue  and  from  every 
clime— this  list  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  this  display  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
Doct.  Battey 's  collection  of  pigeons,  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  and  most  of  them  very 
beautiftil,  was  not  the  least  attractive  part  of 
the  exhibition.  Xor  should  be  omitted  the 
beautihil  pair  of  Cahfomia  partridsres,  of  a 
size  somewhatlarger  than  the  quail,  wth  their 
distinctly  defined  plumage  of  rich  brown  and 
pure  white,  each  plumed  vi-ith  two  erect  fea- 
thers upon  their  delicate-shaped  heads. 
They  attracted  much  attention,  and  were 
universally  admired." 


"  The  cattle  show  was  Hmited,  but  so  far 
as  it  went,  consisted  of  very  fine  animals 
and  of  choice  breeds.  Mr.  R.  Peters  and  Mr. 
J.  V.  Jones,  of  Atlanta,  were  competitors.  A 
few  others,  whose  names  are  not  recollected, 
two  or  three  of  them  resided  at  Macon, 
were  also  competitors.  Col.  Joseph  Bond 
took  the  first  premium  for  the  best  cow. 


4. — LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  LAFITTE. 

The  paper  which  was  published  in  the 
October  number  of  our  Review  with  this 
caption,  was  animadverted  upon  by  one  of 
the  cits'  presses,  the  Delta,  with  a  great 
deal  of  harsh  criticism,  so  far  as  the  author 
of  it  was  concerned,  and  so  far  as  we  our- 
selves were  interested,  with  a  great  deal  of 
injustice.  This  was  so  evident  to  many  as 
to  induce  the  belief  that  some  motives  of 
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personal  ill  feeling  were  mixed  up  with  the 
criticism,  though  considering  our  previous 
relationship  with  that  Journal,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  such  feelings  could  have  been 
provoked.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  never 
endorsed  the  paper  on  Lajltte  as  genuine 
and  authentic  history,  in  every  particular, 
but  simply  gave  it  vvith  the  author's  own  au- 
thorities, (and  he  is  a  very  respectable  gen- 
tleman,) as  we  give  a  great  many  other 
papers,  and  as  every  other  editor  nei-essarily 
gives  them.  Even  had  the  piece  been  a 
pure  romance,  it  would  have  been  admissible 
under  the  head  in  which  it  was  placed,  that 
of  Genera'  Lileralnre,  where  many  months 
ago  we  aniiounced  a  determination  to  in- 
clude "  sketches  of  fact  and  fancy"  for  the 
purpose  of  enlivening  the  pages  of  the 
Review.  Our  readers  know  that  we  have 
inserted  several  such  sketches,  without  the 
possibility  of  their  being  deceived ;  and  if 
there  were  errors  in  the  paper  upon  Lafitte, 
which  we  think  not  improbable,  the  authori- 
ties relied  upon  are  not  of  such  a  character 
as  to  furnish  a  guarantee  against  them. 

The  first  point  at  issue  is — was  Lafitte  a 
pirate,  a  sailor,  a  captain,  in  early  life,  under 
Napoleon,  or  was  he,  as  it  is  alleged,  a 
blacksmith  of  New-Orleans,  and  a  very 
common  place  mercantile  adventurer?  Hav- 
ing given  the  views  of  our  author,  we  insert 
those  of  his  critic. 

"  ,tean  Lnfitte,  who  commanded  the  band 
of  men  wlio  were  broken  up  at  Barataria,  in 
1814,  by  Commodore  Patterson, — who  was 
tried  in  the  United  States  court  in  this  city 
for  a  viol:ition  of  our  neutrality  law,  and  for 
smuggling,  (never  for  piracy) — was  no  other 
than  the  aforpsaid  blacksmith  from  Marseilles, 
whose  identical  shop  stood  on  St.  Philhp- 
street,  until  it  was  pulled  down,  a  short  time 
ago.  And  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we 
rely  upon  the  testimony  of  Colonel  .John  R. 
Grymes,  of  this  city,  who  has  been  for  the 
last  forty  years  one  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens ;  and  who  was  the  counsel  and  at- 
torney of  .Jean  Lafitte,  in  the  prosemtions 
by  the  United  .'^tates.  Also  Mr.  Kilty  Smitli, 
a  veneniMo  citizen,  who  held  tlie  office  of 
Naval  Otricer  in  this  city  during  the  invasion 
of  1814,  about  the  time  of  Lafitte's  transac- 
tions here.  We  read  the  extract  in  De 
Bow's  Re\-iew  to  these  gentlemen,  and  they 
both  concurred  in  the  facts  stated  in  our  cri- 
ticism. It  was  from  them,  as  well  as  from 
others  of  our  old  residents,  we  derived  the 
information  that  Lafitte  was  a  blacksmith." 

The  second  point  is— Did  Lafitte  serve  in 
person  at  the  battle  of  New-Orleans  ?     Our 


author's  assertion,  that  he  did,  is  denied  gen- 
erally, upon  the  authority  of  our  estimable 
citizen,  Maunsel  White,  and  specifically  upon 
the  foUovidng  declaration  of  H.  W.  Palfrey, 
Esq.,  another  of  the  veterans  of  1815:  "  I 
did  not  see  Lafitte,  or  hear  of  his  being  at 
the  American  lines  ;  I  am  confident  that  he 
was  not  entrusted  with  any  important  com- 
mand in  General  Jackson's  army."  These 
gentlemen  had  the  means  of  being  correctly 
informed,  though  we  learn  there  is  a  cotem- 
porary  authority  in  Nilee'  Register,  that 
Lafitte  was  actually  at  the  battle.  We  shall 
hunt  it  up  and  notice  it  hereafter. 

The  third  point  is — Did  the  author  give  a 
correct  account  of  the  battle  of  New- 
Orleans  ?  Mr.  Palfrey  says,  "There  was 
nothing  connected  with  it  that  could  proper- 
ly be  called  a  glacis.  I  saw  no  cavalry  in 
the  British  army,  aud  only  five  or  six  horses. 
If  there  had  been  more,  I  think  I  should  have 
seen  them."  Let  the  author  justify  himself 
on  these  particulars. 

"  The  description  of  this  battle  I  took  from 
the  manuscript  of  an  eye-witness,  who  as- 
serts that  there  was  a  "  glacis,"  and  whose 
assertion  is  equally  as  good  as  your  own. 
This  writer  also  says,  that  the  ladders  and 
fascines  were  Tiot  brought  up  ;  and,  in  a 
word,  every  particular  relating  to  this  battle 
(with  the  exception  of  the  cavalry  and 
Lafitte's  actions  upon  that  occasion,)  aie 
taken  from  the  manuscript  of  this'eyc-witness. 
I  may  be  in  error  as  to  the  number  of  horse, 
but  you  are  equally  soin  the  other  extreme, 
when  you  allege  there  were  "  not  over  a 
dozen  horses  in  the  whole  army."  You  are 
also  in  error  when  you  say  I  convey  the  idea 
that  Kean  was  killed.  This  construction 
could  not  be  put  upon  the  sentence,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  previous  events  of  the 
battlf".  "  Kean  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops." 
— "  Buf«ing  to  revenge  the  death  of  their 
cotnmajtders,"  (not  command,  as  you  quote,) 
"  the  Highlanders  rushed  forward  with  in- 
extinguishable fury." 

Nothing  is  calculated  to  give  a  more  correct 
notion  nf  the  difficulties  that  environ  history, 
and  which  made  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  despond 
in  the  preparation  of  his,  than  all  of  this  in- 
certitude and  discussion  about  a  matter 
which  happened  in  our  very  midst,  and 
within  the  memories  ofhundredspof  our  citi- 
zens. Let  any  man  read  the  diffi?rent  ver- 
sions of  the  battle  of  New-Orleans  in  the 
histories,  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  this. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  many  of  the  most 
important  points  remain  unsettled,  and  that 
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no  one  can  rise  from  a  study  of  the  subject  j  Factory,  Georgia,  post  office  pap^r;  V. 
without  conviciiun  that  pul-Uc  opinion  has  ;  McBee,  Soutli  Carolina,  best  newspaper- 
been  for  a  lun^  time  in  the  wrong  upon  |  a  young  lady  of  Charleston,  two  cameos 
them.  Wc  b.Ueve  that  Latour  is  the  most  j  cut  from  ordinary  conch,  gold  medal  •  Mrs 
reUable.  though  he  is  corrected  by  some  of ;  Q.  Leslie  and  daughters,  worked  chair- 
the  "  eye  witnesses."  Why  does  not  Mr.  Mm.  Lonr^,-.  socks  knitted  from  the  fur  of 
Gayarre.whoisournativehisiorian,  take  np  wild  cat:  S.mtl.  Carolina  .^tained  Glass 
this  matter  and  sift  it  tlioruughly  ?  He  ]  Work*,  best  specimen;  Mrs.  Samuel  Ueed, 
would  win  great  laurels  in  this  field.  Mean-|8outh  Carolina,  spun  silk  in  its  natural 
whUe  we  intend  ourselves  a  closer  study  of|«tate,  gold  medal  -.  Reuben  Wallace,  t^outh 
the  »ul.j.-,-t.  and  shaU,  before  long,  present  a  j  Carolina,  barrel  rosin  and  barrel  turpen 
paper  upon  it,  being  aided  by  a  verj- interest- I  tine;  A.  H.  Rlioads.  New-Orleans,  orna 
inginunu.Kcriptcout«mi>orar)-  reconj.kept  by  |  mental  iron  work;  Hamlin  &  Tew,  Christ 


an  oHiier  in  tlie  field,  and  embracing  a  period 
of  several  weeks  before  and  after  the  battle 


5.— 80DTH  CAROLINA  1M8TITUTE  FAIR. 

The  late  exhibition  of  this  institution  in 
Charleston  wa«verj-  imposing,  and  contrary 
to  anticipation  was  more  brilliant  ilian  ever. 
Immense  crowds  were  in  constant  attend- 
ance. There  were  upwards  of  four  hundred 
articles  on  the  catalogue — more  of  ihcm 
bein.'  '.  character  tljan  ever. 

A  ■-  ■  iniuin«  awarded  were — 


Church,  woollen  blankets,  also  for  brooms  ; 
Ed.  Whaley,  Eduto,  Sea  Island  cotton; 
Gen.  Jessup,  Georgia,  silk  cotton;  J.  H. 
Jones,  Georgia,  best  upland  cotton;  C. 
Rhodes,  South  Carolina,  earthen  ware  ;  L. 
M.  Hatch,  Georgia,  Burr  stones.  The 
committee  hold  incnasideration  Parkhurst's 
Cotton  Gin  for  uplands,  and  Shaffer's  .Sea 
Island  Gin. 

We  have  named  but  a  few  of  the  articles 
to  whirh  premiums  were  awarded.    A  great 
rnatiy  were  given  to  the  ladies  for  beautiful 
Giuardt  A:  Co..  Alabama,  for  best  steam  !  ^"•"■y  work,  and  many  were  aUo  given  to 


the  'various    artisans   and   mechanics    who 
were  represented  in  the  fair. 

The  poulirj-  exhibition  is.  also  noticed  in 
high  terms,  but  we  c»n  do  nothing  more  than 
refer  to  it,  .intending  in  our  next,  through 
the  pen  of  a  friend,  to  give  the  Institution  a 


engine,  and  also  for  several  odier  articles  of 
iron ;  William  Lebby,  best  jKirtable  steam 
engine:  Archer  X  Co.,  Virginia,  various 
iron  ■  IS,  axes,  etc. ;  N.  H.  Lcbby. 

Chu :  1  medal,  for  best  machine  for 

flowing  uiiii  draining  lauds — (we  already 
referred  to  tliis  machine  in  our  pages,  but  i  *""  *howmg. 

did  not  then  know  that  it  was  the  work  of  i      Game  Foich. — From  C.  M.    AlcMichael 
onr  old  sclKK^l-matc  and   friend,  whose  in-    ""'^  I>-  ^^^''\  Oranpeburir  S.   <".,   A    G, 
,    ,      ,       ,  ,  I  bummer,  Lexington,  Dr.  .1.  K.  Fnrman,  A. 

genuity.even  in  early  boyhood,  was  the  con-  ^^  p^j^,  John  C.  Miller.  C.  Dukes.  Charles- 
stant  marvel  of  his  gaping  companions,  and    ton. 

who  must  have  gone  very  high  in  the  me-        Asinlic  varieties.— Cochm  China,  Shang- 

,      .     ,  11    V    J   I.-    '        1-     .-        1  1  hae?,  Iraperiil  Chinese,  Brahma  Pootras — 

chanical    world   had   his    application   been  j  jj^^^  ^j,.^„    Wadmalaw.     Gray  Ciiitta- 

equal  to  his  genius) — D.  McComb,  Mem-  i  gongs,  Alpine  Eagle  Fowls,  Cocbin  China, 
phis,  for  best  Labor-Saving  Cotton  press ;  j  Slian^haes—Drs.    Furman  and  Couturier. 

T»  Tx  ^  o       Ti     .     -II     u     .    Cochin  China  and  Shantrhaes — John  Michel. 

Patton,  Donnegan  *  Co.,  Huntsnlle,  best    ,-,      »    r>  tr  r-i     i    .         oi      -r^'^'"^'' 

'  °  '  »,  II     '  D""-  ^-  "•  Havne,  Charleston.     Shanchaes — 

cottonades,  ginghams,  etc. ;  Charleston  Mills,  d^.  D.  Giesrer,  R.  A.  Prinale,  do.  "Bucks 
cotton    shirtinns  ;    R.   Hawlev,    Columbia,  ,  County    Chittagongs — C.  H.    Stevens,  do. 

silk  hats,  the  first  manufactured  in  the  state  :    I'-^P?"^!    9'''"^At-  ""'^    Sbanghaes-T    A. 
,  .         .  „  i  Whilnev,  do.     Chittacongs  and  Shanshae.' 

Dr.  R.  Harlee,  wine  from  Scuppemong  _^  q^  pi,:,,  jj.  C.  Gefkin,  do.  Malays, 
grapes  ;  B.  B.  Sams,  Beaufort,  wine  from  .  Black  Java  and  Cochin  China — Edward 
wild  orange  ;  W*.  H.  Coin,  Auffnsta,  friction  ;  Horry,  do.  ,    ^.     , 

%.  ..  Ti     I.-       "u       .■  I       TopKnot  Fowfe.— Black  and   Frizzled 

maicnes;  Carew  &  Hopkins,  shoe  lactorj-,    p^,^jjj_c^.^,,,,gr_  Charleston  Neck.  Gold 
best    plantation    brogans ;    Adantic    Steam    ^-^pangled    Hamburgs — Dr.     E.     Horlbeck, 
Mills,  second  best  flour:  T-  &  J.  Bookman,    Charleston  Neck. 
Richland,  best  flour;  James  Gamble,  Flo- i  _  ^f»'«'"%-|il\"  ^e^"^;?!;*  and  Partridge 

'  '  I  Bantams — T.  B.  Liucas.   Charleston    Nerk. 

rida,  leaf  tobacco  ;  Robert  Chisolm,  bottles  African  Bantams— A.  G.  Summer,  Lexing 
olives,  good  as  the   French  ;   Rock   Island  I  ton. 

8  VOL.  II. 
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Pheasant!;. — Gold  and  Silver  Plieasanls 
-— T.  B,  Lucas,  Cliarleston. 

Tliese  picturesque-looking  birds  are  a 
rare  curiosity,  and  of  themselves  well  worth 
a  walk  around  the  Exhibition  room.  We 
noticed  a  pair  of  mammoth  Geese  from  the 
Dairy  Farm  of  Dr.  W.  G.  llarasay,  on  the 
Neck,  and  a  beautiful  pair  of  Summer 
Ducks,  from  Dr.  Pbin's  farm  in  the  same 
neighborliood.  The  Exliibition  continues 
lo  be  well  attended,  and  will  be  open  during 
the   remainder  of  the  week,  morning  and 


6. — R.  C.  nillNKr.EY,    OF  MKMrHIS. 

When  we  published,  in  our  September 
number,  the  biography  and  portrait  of  Mr. 
Brinkley,  believing  that  be  was  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  Mem- 
phis, it  was  thought  by  some  that  he  was  too 
voung  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  our 
gallery,  though  we  have  reason  to  know  since 
that  the  public  opinion  of  Memphis  entirely 
justifies  the  selection  which  was  made  by  us, 
without  consultation  with  any  person  what- 
ever. A  correspondent  of  the  Nashville 
Banner  thus  speaks  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Brinkley,  and  we  only  quote  the  passage 
now  as  our  original  biography  was  very 
meagre.  We  hope  to  make  other  selections 
from  Memphis  : 

"Memphis  can  boast  cf  a  single  citizen 
who  in  the  past  eighteen  months  has  aided 
public  enterprises  more  liberally,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  wealth,  than  perhaps  any  indivi- 
dual in  tiie  South.  He  lias  subscribed  one 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Memphis  and  Her- 
nando Plank  Road  ;  one  thousand  to  the 
Sommerville  Plank  Road  ;  five  thousand  to 
the  Germantown  Plank  Road  ;  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Memphis  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany ;  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  Rail-road.  He 
gave  his  land  to  the  Rail-road  for  a  depot  at 
$300  per  acre,  for  which  he  had  been  of- 
fered S.JOO.  He  has  aided  liberally  in  the 
construction  of  every  church  which  has  been 
erected  in  Mempins  for  the  past  eight  or  ten 
years.  He  has  given  a  lotto  a  minister,  for 
which  he  was  receiving  annually  from  four 
to  five  hundred  dollars,  "  to  have  and  hold" 
as  long  as  he  would  keep  up  a  school  on  the 
premises.  He  has  just  built  the  finest  block 
of  four  story  brick  and  stone  business  houses 
in  the  west.  He  is  now  devoting  his  whole 
time  and  energies  to  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Rail  road  without  charge.  His 
private  ni'ls  of  charity  and  beneficence  are 
worthy  of  his  public  conduct.'' 

7.— AFFLECK  COTTON  PLANTATION  RECORD, 

Consists  of  a  folio  blank  book,  of  good  pa 

per,  well  bound,  ruled  and  headed  complete. 


I  The  heads  are  for  an  inventory  of  stock,  for 
I  daily  and  weekly  records  of  events,  etc.,  and 
I  for  showing  names  of  hands,  with  their 
j  work,  etc.,  different  articles  furnished  lo 
each  hand ;  records  of  births,  deaths,  sick- 
ness, weights  of  cotton  bales,  products  of 
plantation  and  expenses,  balance  sheet,  Ice. 
This  valuable  book  is  coming  into  extensive 
use  among  the  planters. 

A  few  copies  have  been  deposited  at  the 

office  of  this  Review,  which  may  be  had  by 

I  letter,  enclosing   $2 :    or  $2  50,  when  the 

postage  of  the  book  will  be  prepaid.     These 

are  of  the  medium  size,  or  for  forty  hands. 

8. — LOUISIANA   MINERAL   SPECIMENS. 

We  noticed,  several  months  ago,  an  inter- 
esting cabinet  of  mineral  specimens,  picked 
up  in  Louisiana,  and  polished  by  a  very 
worthy  and  old  citizen,  Dr.  Holliday,  of 
Harrisonburg,  Louisiana,  who  is  now  in 
want  of  money,  and  will  dispose  of  them  on 
very  accommodating  terms.  The  specimens 
he  has  left  in  our  hands  for  safe  keeping. 
Will  not  some  gentleman  of  wealth,  curious 
in  these  matters,  reward  the  laudable  spirit 
of  Dr.  Holliday  ?  There  are  near  two  thou- 
sand specimens. 

9. — BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH,  FROM  J.  C.  MOR- 
GAN— J.  B.  STEEL,  ETC. 

1.  Fall  oj  Poland ;  Containing  an  analyti- 
cal and  philosophical  account  of  the  causes 
which  conspired  in  the  ruin  of  that  nation  ; 
together  vnth  a  history  of  the  country  from 
its  oi-igin.  By  L.  C.  Saxton,  in  2  vols. 
Charles  Scribner,  New-York. 

This  Mr.  Saxton,  whoever  he  is,  and  he 
appears  to  live  somewhere  in  the  interior  of 
New-York,  has  certainly  prepared  a  ponder- 
ous book.  After  hurrying  over  the  chrono- 
logy and  geology  of  the  country,  he  throws 
the  rest  of  his  material  into  chapters  upon 
"  Sovereignty,"  "  Progression,"  "  Army," 
"  Wars,"  "  Aristocracy,"  "  Democracy," 
'•  Slavery,"  "Laws,"  "  Literature,"  "  Civil- 
ization," "  Conquest,"  etc.  He  has  a  chapter 
upon  the  "  Corporation  views  of  Poland  and 
other  nations,"  and  another  entitled  "An 
Argument  for  the  Restoration  of  Poland." 
The  facts  are  drawn  from  all  reliable  works 
upon  Poland,  including  histories,  geogra- 
phies, encyclopaedias,  periodicals,  reviews, 
travels,  &c.     The  work  is,  of  course,  a  mere 
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compilation,  and  when  the  author  tells  us, 
"  I  have  generally  avoided  the  use  of  recon- 
/ftre  materials,  although  occa^toJJa/  drafts  on 
oriental  literature  could  not  be  avoided,"  or 
"  In  relation  to  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
of  government,  law,  religion,  society,  wealth, 
and  other  elementary  conclusions,  which 
have  been  familiar  (to  me)  for  many  years, 
I  have  not  referred  to  the  books,  for  the 
reason  that  it  would  be  impossible  at  this 
late  day  to  dbtinguish  between  those  authors 
to  whom  I  might  have  been  originally  in- 
debted in  early  life,  fcnd  those  conclusions 
which  should  be  charged  to  the  more  ma- 
ture reflections  of  riper  years, '  etc.,  etc.,  we 
perceive  his  insufferable  vanity  and  conceit, 
and  begin  to  suspect  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
foundriess  which  somach  vaunts  in  advance. 
The  bitter  prejudices  and  ignorance  dis- 
played by  the  author,  in  hia  chapter  upon 
slavery,  to  go  no  furdier,  Jix  upon  the  mind 
the  impression  which  is  provoked  by  his 
preface.  It  is  time  that  the  South  should  put 
its  brand  upon  the  authors  of  such  sentiments 
as  these,  by  refusing  to  purchase  their  books 
The  fault  is  not  with  the  publishers,  but  with 
ourselves. 

'•  Slavery,  in  its  numerous  degraded  forms, 
fumi-hc?  r-vr^ry  variety  of  unworthy  objects 
fii:  ilioii  of  the  master's  base  pas- 

si  r'-sistance  or  redress,  and  cul- 

ti\  ,.^  bosom  prodi;,'ality,  pride,  an- 
ger, cruelty,  selfishness,  and  licentiousness; 
producing  disease   and   premature  death." 

Oh,  sapient  Mr,  Saxton,  how  long  have  ^owr 
countrymen  tested  the  "  selfishness"  of  the 
planters  and  gentlemen  of  the  South,  in  their 
annual  migrations  hither?  Let  the  often- 
outraged  hospitality  of  our  people  speak  ! 

Again,  "  No  nation  has  ever  survived 
slavery,  where  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
long  enough  to  develop  its  fatal  conse- 
quences, without  abolishing  it.  National 
prosperity  and  slavery  cannot  stand  toje- 
iher.  The  institution  is  inconsistent  with 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  consti- 
tution of  man,  and  cannot  long  exist  with 
civilization,  literature,  morals,  and  religion." 
Perhaps  this  wiseacre  has  never  heard  that 
the  republics  of  antiquity  rose  to  renown  and 
splendor  whilst  their  slave  institutions  were 
in  full  vigor,  and  that  their  decadence,  so 
far  from  preceding,  followed  always  upon 
the  heels  of  the  abolition  of  iliese  institu- 


tions. Perhaps,  too,  he  regards  his  narrow 
and  bigoted  "intellect  fit  to  be  compared  with 
that  which  marks  and  characterizes  the 
benighted  civilization  of  the  South !  Some 
of  our  schoolboys  would  give  him  a  lesson 
np>on  subjects  upon  which  he  prates  so  com- 
placently. 

Finally,  hear  this  sapient  Saxton  speak  of 
an  institution  upon  which  is  founded,  at  the 
present  moment,  all  of  the   wealth,  power, 
civdization,  and   safety,  of  fifteen  states   of 
this   confederacy.     "  America,  now  only  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  her  national  existence, 
has  abolished  the  slave  tr^de,  and  demolish- 
ed the  insLitntioii,  with  a  few  lint^ering, 
1  modified  exceptions,  which   are  doomed  to 
I  die  at  no  distant  day.     Irrespective  of  all 
'  moral  considerations,  it  is  a  question  well 
'  worthy  the  serious  consideration   of  states- 
men, whether  slavery  has  not  become  a  su- 
[  peranniiated  institution,  unworthy  and  use- 
,  less  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

2.  Epoch  of  Creation — The  Scripture  Doc- 
I  trine  contra.sted  widi  Geolosical  Theory. 
I  Bv  Eleazar  Lord  ;  w  ith  an  Introduction  by 
I  Richard  \V.  Dickinson,  D.  D.  New- 
j      York:  Charles  Scribner,  145  Xassau-st. 

I      This  work  has  its  origin  in  the  sceptical 
tendency  of  certain  works  on  the  subject  of 
■  geology,  and  in  the  fact  that  many  friends  of 
I  the  Bible  have  been  making  concessions  to 
I  geology,  believed  to  be  fatal  to  the  drift  and 
I  integrity  of  the  Mosaic  record.     "What  do 
the  scriptures  teach  respecting-  the  work  of 
I  creation  ?"—  is  the  one  great  question  consi- 
dered in  this  treatise.     "  If  geologists  may 
j  draw  different  conclusions  from  the  changes 
I  in  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  world,  which 
are  now  in   progress,  by   what  law   of  evi- 
1  dence  are  we  bound  either  to  harmonize  the 
j  Mosaic  record  with  their  conflicting  theories, 
I  or  to  discard  its  authority." 

3.  The  Youu'/  Emigrants.  New- York  : 
Charles  Scribner. 

A  neat  little  volume,  containing  several  in- 
teresting stories  for  children,  to  wit,  Made- 
laine  Tube,  The  Boy  and  the  Book,  The 
Crystal  Palace,  &c. 

4.  Tfie  Young  Christian.  By  Jacob  Ab- 
bott, greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  With 
numerous  engravings.  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers. 

Mr.  Abbott,  who  has  been  writing  an  in- 
teresting series  of  histories  and  biographies 
for  the  young,  has  now  undertaken  a  series 
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of  Christian  works,  intended  to  guide  the 
youthful  footstep  in  the  way  of  heavenly 
life.  The  series  will  embrace  "  The  Young 
Christian,"  or  a  familiar  illustration  of  the 
principles  of  Christian  duty.  "  The  Corner 
Stone,"  or  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  truth.  "  The  Way  to  do 
Good,"  or  the  Christian  character  mature. 
The  style  and  execution  of  the  work  are  very 
handsome. 

5.  Braggadocio.  A  book  for  bovs  and  girls. 
By  Mr.  L.  C.  Tuthill.  Charles  Scribner, 
New-York. 

Another  little  story  for  children,  with 
"  pictures"  illustrating  the  proverb,  ''  Brag 
is  a  good  dog,  but  Hold-fast  is  better." 

6.  Saval  Life ;  or  Observations  Afloat  and 
Ashore.  By  W.  F.  Lynch,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Charles  Scribner,  New  York. 

The  author  is  evidently  an  unpracticed 
writer,  and  has  yet  much  to  learn  in  that 
field.  His  object  is  to  portray  the  trials  of 
naval  life,  and  combat  die  rising  prejudices 
against  it.  He  entitles  his  book  "  The  Mid- 
shipman," and  dedicates  it  to  Lieut.  M.  F, 
Maury.  W'e  give  a  specimen  of  his  style 
in  describing  a  night  scene  : 

"  At  night,  the  sea  became  beautifully 
phosphorescent,  and  the  waves,  as  dashed 
aside  by  the  advancing  prow,  fell  over  in 
curls  of  flame.  Here  and  there  a  luminous 
track  betrayed  the  course  of  the  flying  dol- 
phin to  the  rapacious  shark,  whose  impe- 
tuous rush  left  a  broad  and  sparkling  wake, 
which  was  lost  in  one  bright  whirl,  as  the 
destroyer  closed  upon  his  victim.  Once 
there  was  a  rushing  sound,  as  a  whale,  dis- 
turbed in  his  slumbers,  floundered  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  through  an  illuminated  path 
plunged  deep  into  the  recesses  of  his  native 
element ;  while  myriads  of  porpoises,  the 
dolphins  of  antiquity,  sportively  chased  each 
other,  and,  darting  to  and  fro,  without  de- 
sign or  order,  chequered,  with  lines  of  light, 
the  dark,  unruffled  sea." 


PERIODICALS,  £TC.  OF  THE  MONTH. 

1. —  Captains  of  the  Old,  World,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Great  Modern  Strategists 
— their  Campaigns,  Charactei's  and  Con- 
duct, from  the  Persian  to  the  Punic  Wars. 
By  Henry  William  Herbert.  New-York: 
Charles  Scribner.  New-Orleans:  John 
Ball.     1851. 

This  work  is  issued  in  superb  style,  with 
numerous  illustrations.  Among  others.  The 
Roman  Knight's  Charge  of  the  Roman  Le- 
gion ;  March  of  a  Grecian  Army  ;  Onset  of 


Numidian  Horse.  The  introductory  chapter 
treats  of  ancient  warfare  in  general,  and 
the  tactics  then  in  use.  Then  follows  the 
career  of  Miltiades,  son  of  Cimon.  Themis- 
tocles ;  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  ;  Xenophon- 
the  Athenian  ;  Epaminondas,  the  Theban  ' 
Alexander,  of  Macedon  ;  Hannibal,  in  which 
last  case  the  author  finds  a  striking  parallel 
with  Napoleon,  though,  on  the  whole,  he  in- 
clines to  the  opinion  that  Hannibal  was  the 
greatest  strategist  of  the  two.  The  author 
proposes  a  series  of  similar  volumes  upon 
the  Captains  of  Rome ;  Captains  of  the 
Eastern  Empire;  Captains  of  Barbarians; 
Captains  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  the  States- 
men and  Oiators  of  each  of  these  periods  in 
succession ;  together  with  the  Hero-Kings  and 
Tyrants  of  Greece.  This  is  a  wide  field,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  talents  of  Mr. 
Herbert. 

2. — Rural  Homes;  or  Sketches  of  Houses 
Suited  to  the  American  Country  Life, 
with  original  Plans,  Designs,  &c.  By 
Gervase  Wheeler.  New-York:  Charles 
Scribner.    New-Orleans:  John  Ball. 

Let  every  planter  desirous  of  improving 
or  beautifying  his  estate,  procure  a  copy  of 
this  interesting  work,  which  commences 
with  the  first  foot-tread  upon  the  spot  chosen 
for  the  house  ;  details  the  considerations  that 
should  weigh  in  selecting  the  site ;  gives 
models  of  buildings  differing  in  character, 
extent  and  cost,  and  suited  to  particular  lo- 
calites  and  to  circumstances  ;  shows  how  to 
harmonize  tl;e  building  with  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  and  to  economise  expenditure 
with  truest  refinement  of  taste  ;  teaches  how 
healthfully  to  warm  and  to  ventilate  ;  assists 
in  selecting  furniture,  and  the  numerous  ar- 
ticles of  utility  used  in  constructing  and  fin  ■ 
ishing ;  with  remarks  upon  the  adjuncts  to 
the  house;  concluding  with  practical  direc- 
tions to  building  amateurs,  &c. 

3. —  Claims  of  Science :  An  Address  de- 
livered before  the  Societies  of  Erskine 
College,  S.  C.  By  Wm.  C.  Richards, 
A.  M.     1851. 

The  author  ranges  over  the  whole  field  of 
the  sciences,  and  throws  around  their  domain 
much  of  the  poetry  of  his  own  cultivated 
imagination.  Mr.  Richards  has  long  been 
known  for  his  literary  spirit  and  services  in 
behalf  of  the  commonwealth  of  Southern 
letters,  and  his  address  at  Erskine  College 
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is  one  of  the  happiest  of  all  his  produc- 
tions. 

4. — Someoftlie  Tliermal  Waters  of  Asia 
Minor.  By  Dr.  Lawrence  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Loaisiana,  New-Orleans. 
This  paper  was  read,  we  believe,  before  the 
American  Scientific  Association  at  Albany, 
and  published  in  Silliman's  Journal.  It 
shows  great  labor  and  the  poivers  of  an  al- 
most exhausting  chemical  analysis.  Few 
men  of  his  age  have  more  distinguished 
tliemselves  in  this  department  of  science 
than  Dr.  Smith,  who  was  for  several  years 
in  the  employment  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, and  has  been  applauded  by  the  scien- 
tific societies  of  Europe  in  no  measured 
terms. 

5. — Key  to  the  Genders  of  Nouns  in 
French.  By  Diego  Morphy,  of  New-Or- 
leans. This  little  pamphlet  is  calculated  to 
be  of  much  use  to  students  of  French,  who 
always  meet  with  a  mountain  of  difficulty  in 
the  matter  of  genders. 

6. —  The  Charleston  Medical  Joitmal. 
Contents  ;  "\i\^ragg  on  Epidemic  Dysentery ; 
Simons  on  Yellow  Fever  in  Charleston ; 
Cain  on  Typhoid  Fever;  Cartwright  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Negro  Race  reviewed. 
This  last  paper,  it  seems,  was  rejected  by 
the  New-Orleans  Medical  Journal,  and  we 
think  properly.  The  style  and  manner  are 
not  suited  to  such  a  discussion,  nor  are  the 
writer's  notions  about  slavery,  emancipa- 
tion, etc.,  at  all  to  the  taste  of  Southern 
men — for  example  :  "  Surely  Dr.  Cartwright 
does  not  mean  that  it  was  an  act  of  human- 
ity bestowed  on  the  race — the  negroes, 
when  we  stole  them  from  their  native  land, 
and  brought  them  among  us  to  be  our 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  etc. 
The  writer  is  evidently  young  and  inex- 
perienced, and  in  entering  the  lists  with 
such  a  man  as  Cartwright,  evinces  a  high  de- 
gree of  self-satisfaction.  However  far  Cart- 
wright may  strain  his  theories,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  are  founded  upon  a  sub- 
stantial basis  of  truth;  that  he  has  forgot 
more  science  than  many  nf  his  critics  ever 
knew  ;  and  that  he  is  deserving  of  the  praise 
of  the  whole  country  for  his  bold  and  fear- 
less advances  i.  !  'f  negro  life 
and  diseases. 


7. — Appleton's  Meehanies'  JSIagazine. 
No.  II.  The  spirit  of  the  publication  is 
preserved  from  month  to  month,  nd  it 
should  be  recommended  to  engineers 
everywhere. 

8. — Plough,  Loom  and  Anvil,  for  Novem- 
ber. The  leader  is,  we  suppose,  from  Mr. 
Carey,  who  is  known  as  the  uncompromis- 
ing advocate  for  protective  tariff,  and  is 
headed  "  Frauds  of  the  Advocates  of  British 
Monopoly." 

9. —  Whig  Review,  New-York.  Con- 
tents :  Political  Responsibilities;  Santa 
Rosa ;  Kossuth  and  his  Country  ;  Murar ; 
Imagination  and  Fact;  Journalism  in  New- 
York,  in  which  the  writer  intimates  that  the 
profits  of  the  New-York  Tribune  are  $70,000 
per  annum  ;  Evenings  with  Female  Poets  ; 
Presidential  Elections,  &c. ;  Portrait  of 
General  Coombs. 

10. — Democratic  Review,  New-York, 
Contents:  Repeal  of  British  Com  Laws; 
Parisian  Saloons;  Q.ueen's  Cup;  Some 
Irish  Poets  ;  Reedyrill ;  Last  of  the  Sacred 
Army  :  Financial  and  Commercial  Review ; 
Miscellanies ;  Biography  and  Portrait  of 
General  Wool. 

11. —  Western  Journal  and,  Civilian. 
St.  Louis,  monthly.  In  this  number  H. 
Cobb  is  admitted  as  co-editor  with  Mr. 
Tarver.  Art.  I.  Commerce  of  the  3Iissis- 
sippi  Valley,  a  most  able  and  valuable  paper 
by  the  senior  editor,  who  never  writes  any- 
thing slovenly  or  incomplete.  Art.  III.,  On 
a  Southern  Route  to  the  Pacific,  has  an  es- 
pecial interest  just  now,  and  goes  very  far 
towards  settling  a  point  we  of  the  South  have 
always  contended  for.  The  literary  depart 
ment  contains  a  good  many  original  papers. 

11. — Westminster  Revieio  for  October. 
Leonard,  Scott  &  Co.  Reprint.  Contents  . 
Western  Africa;  The  Marlboroughs  and 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  Reason  and 
Faith ;  Decisive  Battles ;  Process  and  Plead- 
in"  ;  Life  and  Immortality  ;  Foreign  Litera- 
ture. These  reprints  have  the  advantage  of 
cheapness,  and  the  works  themselves  are 
the  best,  in  their  broad  limits,  of  the  English 
language. 

13 International    Magazine.      This 

beautiful  and  cheap  monthly  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing in  interest  and  in  circulation.     The 
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present  number  contains  twelve  splendid  il- 
lustrations of  the  great  agricultural  fair  at 
Rochester. 

14.— Harpers  Magazine.  Harper's 
Monthly  Magazine,  S3  per  annum.  No- 
thing more  need  be  said  of  this  than  that,  in 
less  than  two  years,  it  has  acquired  a  circu- 
lation of  from  CO, 000  to  7r),000  copies 
monthly. 

15. — Registration  of  Births,  Marriages 
and  Deaths  in  Massachusetts,  18.10,  The 
condensation,  arrangement,  &e.  of  the  sta- 
tistics, and  the  deductions  from  them,  are 
made  by  Dr.  Josiah  Curtis,  and  are  very 
valuable  for  reference,  and  will  be  freely 
used  by  us  hereafter. 

16. — London  Labor  and  the  London 
Poor.  By  Henry  3Ialiew;  with  daguerreotype 
engravings  taken  by  Beard.  Nos.  13  and  14, 
price  12J  cents  each.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinarj-  works 
of  the  present  century,  and  opens  new  \'iews 
for  the  political  economist  and  moralist. 

17. — Scourge  oj  the  Ocean ;  a  Story  of 
the  Atlantic.  By  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  A.  Hart,  Philadelphia;  J. 
B .  Steel,  New-Orleans. 

18. — Stone  Mason  of  Saint  Point.  By 
Alpbonse  De  Lamartine.  Both  of  these 
works  are  cheap  editions,  in  paper  bindings, 
the  last  from  the  house  of  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

19. — SiUiman's  Journal,  November,  1851. 
S5  per  annum.  Contents:  Zodiacal  Light ; 
Cultivation  of  Nutmegs  and  Cloves  ;  Coral 
Reefs  and  Islands;  Tidal  Observations  on 
the  Coa:<t  Survey,  by  Prof  Bache  ;  Silurian 
Basin  of  Middle  Tennessee  ;  Preservation 
of  Animal  Substances ;  Mineralogioal  No- 
tices ;  Observations  on  the  Pendulum  Ex- 
periment; Meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion ;  Botany  and  Zoology  ;  Miscellaneous 
Bibliography,  &c. 

20. — Southern,  Literary  Messenger,  Octo- 
ber and  November,  1851,  New-Orleans.  This 
is  perhaps  the  very  best  number  ever  issued 
by  our  contemporary,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal  for  it.  Art.  1.  Gov.  Spotsford  and  the 
Virginia  Burgesses  ;  2.  History  of  Rich- 
niond_;  4.  James  Lafiite,  by  Tuekerman; 
7.  The  Ebony  Line — an  attempt  to  bolster 
up  that  odious  scheme  which  some  Southern 


men  have  suffered  themselves  to  give  couu- 
tenance  to,  and  which  we  denounced  many 
months  ago  as  furtlier  evidence  of  the  dis- 
position of  Congress  to  interfere  and  encroach 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  colonization. 
The  twelfth  article,  from  Lieut  M.  F.  Maury, 
on  the  Commercial Prosiifcts  of  tlie  South, 
should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  man  on 
this  aide  of  the  Potomac ;  and  we  intend  to 
contribute  thereto,  if  possible,  by  republiSli- 
ing  it  entire  in  our  pages.  The  editor  has  a 
beautiful  poem  "ToBulwer,  on  a  Second 
Reading  of  the  Caxtons,"  which  we  regard 
a  finished  production. 

21. — Southern    Quarterly  Review,    Octo- 
ber, 1851,  Charleston.  > 

Mr.  Simms,  the  editor,  is  spoken  of  in 
some  quarters  as  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  chair 
vacated  in  the  South  Carolina  College  by  the 
resignation  of  Wm.  C.  Preston.  We  think 
he  deserves  it,  for  the  high  and  honorable 
place  he  has  won  in  the  republic  of  Ameri- 
can letters.  We  have  never  been  an  indis- 
criminating  panegyrist  of  Mr.  Simms,  but 
have,  nevertheless,  barring  some  faults, 
always  regarded  his  reputation  with  pride 
and  hope.  He  is  scarcely  yet  in  tlie  zenith 
of  his  career,  and  has,  we  doubt  not,  many 
other  laurels  to  win.  Art.  1,  on  "South 
Carolina,"  is  too  much  on  the  red  republican 
school,  and  too  bitterly  abusive  of  Virginia 
for  her  course  on  the  compromise  measures. 
These  things  produce  but  heart-burnings 
and  recrimination.  "  Separate  Secession," 
evidently  from  a  co-operationist,  perhaps 
Mr.  McCord.  In  the  "Athenian  Orators," 
we  recognize  the  pen  of  one  whom  we  wel- 
come again  to  our  hours  of  study,  George 
Frederick  Holmes,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished scholars  in  America.  The  paper 
on  the  "Philosophy  of  Language"  is  too 
long  and  too  heavy.  "  Women  of  France," 
"Human  Races,"  "Education,"  "Popular 
Discourses,"  "Neglected  Poetry,"  are  all 
able  and  interesting, 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 
In  our  next  will  appear  the  proceedings  of 
the  Genera!  Rail-road  Convention  to  be 
held  in  New-Orleans  on  the  first  Monday  of 
the  present  month.  We  fear  the  assemblage 
will  not  be  as  large  as  was  at  one  time 
expected.     The  period  is  loo  early  for  the 
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country  people  to  come, in — especially  from 
a  distance ;  tlie  press,  neither  in  New-Or- 
leans nor  out  of  it,  has  taken  up  the  matter 
at  all,  with  rare  exceptions,  leaving  the  com- 
mittee, who  have  done  their  duly  faithfully, 
almost  unsiijiported.  The  truth  is,  it  is 
impossible  to  rouse  the  southeni  people  on 
any  subject  whatever  of  enterprise,  and  the 
sooner  we  admit  it  and  ground  our  arms, 
llie  better.  Nobody  among  U3  cares  one  fig 
about  tomnrrow,  or  would  waste  his  re- 
sources and  time  upqn  mere  action,  when  it 
is  so  easy  to  talk  !  With  a  little  co-opera- 
tion from  the  Press,  this  convention  might 
have  been  made  the  most  important  one  that 
ever  assembled  in  the  Southwest.  As  it  is, 
we  expect  a  very  homespun  sort  of  i.n  afl'air: 
God  grant  that  wc  may  be  disappointed  !  It 
is  not  yet  altogether  too  late  to  hope. 

flff"  In  our  next,  perhaps,  we  hope  to 
publish  an  article  on  Banking,  from  the  pen 
of  J.  8.  Duke,  E9<i.,formerly  of  this  city,  but 
now  a  racrchaDt  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  in  every 
respect  qualified  to  make  a  most  able  dis- 
quisition upon  the  subject,  which  he  has 
long  studied,  both  tiieoretically  and  practical- 
ly. Oar  friend,  Mr.  Duke,  contributed 
several  able  papers  to  our  pages  in  1816  and 
1847. 

EF*  Subscribers  who  have  not  noticed 
the  bills  and  the  circulars  we  have  enclosed 
asking  for  remittances,  will  ask  themselves 
if  the  carelessness  is  altogether  fair  towards 
us,  considering  our  very  heavy  expenses, 
very  great  labors,  and  "  exceeding  small  re- 
ward," even  at  the  best.  Let  everyone  take 
the  case  to  himself,  and  remit  by  mail. 

C^  Our  Portraits. — In  our  last  num- 
ber, tlie  portrait  of  Mr.  Bates,  of  Missouri, 
accompanied  the  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Arkansas,  and  in  the  present 
number  the  case  is  reversed.  These  gen- 
tlemen will  be  assured  that  it  has  occurred 
by  one  of  those  accidents  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  guard  against.  ^Ve  shall  set  the  mat- 
ter right  in  our  bound  volumes. 

At  the  height  of  the  summer  solstice,  a 
planter,  who  signed  himself  "  Lafourche," 
came  down  very  severely  upon  us  for 
alleged  offences  of  commission  and  omission 
in  onr  sugar  statistics.  We  plead  off  from 
a  defence  until  the  weather  could  get  cooler; 


but  as  now  it  has  gone  down  almost  to  freez- 
ing, that  excuse  would  no  longer  serve, 
though,  perhaps,  we  should  not  be  wrong  in 
making  the  opposite  one.  The  truth  is,  we 
have  been  away  all  the  summer,  and  have 
not  yet  got  all  our  statistics  into  trim  ;  but 
"Lafourche"  may  rely  that  in  our  next  we 
will  be  at  him  with  several  piles  of  figures  ; 
indeed,  the  paper  is  already  on  the  stocks, 
and  we  wish  to  do  it  the  ample  justice  that 
its  importance  demands. 


SOUTHERN    AND   WESTERN    RAIL-KOAD 
CONVENTION. 

We  wrote  an  editorial  note  a  few  days 
ago  in  rather  a  desponding  mood,  about  this 
convention,  and  as  the  printer  has  it  in  type, 
will  let  it  go,  though  the  indications  since 
tlien  have  become  more  favorable. 

The  Governor  of  Louisiana  has  appointed 
a  large  number  of  delegates  from  the  state 
at  large,  and  Gov.  Collier  has  reciprocated 
by  the  nomination  of  over  one  hundred  from 
Alabama.  With  these  precedents,  we  yet 
cherish  the  hope  that  the  executives  of  other 
states  will  respond  in  a  similar  spirit  to  the 
invitation,  and  that  the  delegations  thus 
honorably  appointed  will  make  it  a  point  of 
conscious  duty  to  be  present.  City  and 
county  meetings  have  been  held  in  many 
parts  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas,  with  the  view  of  a 
like  co-operation ;  and  we  have  had  reason, 
since  the  penning  of  our  note  above  referred 
to,  to  qualify  our  complaints  touching  the 
inaction  of  the  press,  many  leading  journals 
having  come  out  nobly  and  earnestly  in  aid 
of  the  convention.  They  deserve  the  lasting 
approval  of  the  country. 

To  Couutry  Merchants. 

JOHN  BALL, 

Wholesale  Bookseller  and  PubLither, 
[56  Gravier-slreet,  NewOiIeans,] 

Keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  most  com- 
plete assortment  of  BOOKS  and  STA- 
TIONERY, such  as  are  adapted  and  pur- 
chased for  country  sales,  and  which  he 
offers  to  purchasers  on  as  favorable  terms  as  i 
they  can  be  purchased  anywhere. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  all 
orders  from  country  merchants  and  private 
individuals,   sent  bv  mail  or  otherwise,  for 
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Miscellaneous  and  School  Books  ;  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  complete  all  such 
orders  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  cot  res- 
pondents. 

Dealers  will  please    give   a   call  before 
making  their  purchases. 

Standard  Ijilcraturp. 

For  sale  by  THOMAS  L.  WHITE,  No. 
.'53  Canal-street : 
Waskington  Irving's  Works  Com/plete — 

Uniform  edition,  in  15  volumes. 
Prescott's  Mexico,   Peru,  Ferdinand  and 

Isabella — 8  vols. 
Ohambar^'  Cyclopoedia  of  LdteraHire. 
Macaulny's    History    of  England   and 

Miscellany, 
yiilman's  Gibbon's  Rome — 6  vols.     Cheap 

edition. 
Hume's  History  of  England.     Cheap  edi- 
tion, 6  vols. 
Modern  Brilish  Essayist. 
Burke's  Complete  Works — 9  vols.     Boston 

edition. 

NSW    PCTBLlCATIOErS 

Received  from  November  15th,  at  J.  C* 
Morgan's  New-Orleans  Literary  Depot, 
Exchange  Place,  adjoining  the  Posl- 
Office. 

Letters  from  England,  France  and  Italy. 
By  Horace  Gieeley.     1  vol.,  12mo. 

Fernley  Manor  ;  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie Daniel 

Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.; 
a  series  of  finely  engraved  portraits  of 
distinguished  Women,  with  descriptions. 
By  Mrs.  Jameson.     1  vol.,  imperial  8vo. 

The  Land  of  Bondage;  its  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Present  Condition  ;  being  the 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Egypt.  By  Jona- 
than M.  Wainwright,  D.  D."    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Christmas  with  the  Poets ;  a  collection  of 
Songs,  Carols  and  Descriptive  Verses  re- 
lating to   the  Festival  of  Christmas.     1 
vol.,  royal  Svo.,  exquisitely  embellished. 
Lyrics  of  the  Heart.     By  Alaric  A.  Watts. 

1  vol.,  8vo. 
Legends  of  the  Flowers.     By  Susan  Pindar. 

A  beautiful  Juvenile  Book. 
The  Philosophyof  the  Mechanics  of  Nature. 
By  Z.  Allen.     1  vol.,  8vo. 


By 


Ollendorff's  New  Grammar  for  Spaniards 
to  learn  English.     1  vol.,  ISmo.t 

Moby  Dick;  or  the  "Whale.  By  Herman 
Melville,  author  of  Typee,  Omoo,  &c. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts;  a  new  and  ele- 
gant edition. 
The  Evening  Book  ;  or  Fireside  Talk. 

Mrs.  Kirkland,     1  vol.,  8vo. 
The  Women  of  Early  Christianity;  a  series 
of    Portraits,   with    appropriate   descrip- 
tions.    By  several  American  Clergymen, 
edited   by  the   Rev.  J.   A.   Spencer.     1 
Vol.,  imperial  Svo.     Elegantly  bound. 
The  Whig  Review  for  September,  contain- 
ing a  Portrait  and  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  late  S.  S.  Prentiss. 
Cicilia    Howard ;     a    Novel.      By    T.    S. 

Arthur. 
The  Young  Christian. 

1  vol.,  12mo. 
The  Lives  of  the  Q,ueens  of  Scotland. 
I      Agnes  Strickland,     Vol.  2. 
Creasy's   Decisive  Battles  of  the  World. 

1  vol.,  12mo. 
Hungary  and  Kossuth  ;  or  an  American  Ex- 
position  of  the  late  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion.    By  Rev.  B.F.  Tefft. 
Naval  Life ;  the  Midshipman.    By  Lieut. 

W.  F.  Lynch. 
Watching  Spirits.    By  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ellet. 
The   Captains  of   the    Old   World;    their 
Campaigns,  Characters,  &c.     By  Henry 
W.  Herbert.     1  vol.,  12mo. 

Rural  Homes,  Sketches  of  Houses  suited  to 
American  Country  Life.  By  George 
Wheeler.  1  vol.,  12mo.,  with  60  illus- 
trations. 


By  Jacob  Abbott. 

By 


The  Fall  of  Poland 

By 

L. 

C.  Saxton. 

vols.,  12mo. 

Harper's  Magazine 

ibr  Decern,  and  Jan. 

Ecloitic             do 

do 

International    do 

do 

Knickerbocker  do 

do 

Merchants'        do 

do 

Blackwood's      do 

do 

Graham's           do 

po 

Sartain's            do 
Godey's  Lady's  Bo 

3k 

do 
do 

Appleton's   Mechanics'   Magazine  for  De- 
cember and  January. 
London  Art  Journal  for  Nov.  and  Dec. 
London  Lancet  do 
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ART.  I.-THE  MACON  COTTON  PLANTERS'  CONTENTION. 

As  we  said  before,  we  are  willing  and  anxious  to  have  the  important  matters 
of  this  Convention  discussed,  by  intelligent  gentlemen,  in  our  pages. — [Ed. 

The  Convention  of  Cotton  Planters,  recently  held  in  Macon,  Geo., 
as  a  substitute  for  the  report  of  its  Committee  of  twenty-one,  adopted 
sprinted  ^a7«^j/</f/,  purporting  to  be  a  report  made  to  a  meeting 
previously  held  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  and  containing  what  has  been 
denominated  "  The  Florida  Scheme."* 

More  than  two  hundred  names  were  registered,  as  members  of  the 
^[aoon  Convention  ;  but  the  question  of  adopting  the  substitute  was 
forced  upon  the  meeting,  when  there  were  not  forty  members  present. 
The  substitute,  therefore,  is  not  a  fair  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
Convention ;  and  deeming  it  calculated  to  do  injury,  I  ask  permission 
to  state  some  of  my  objections  ;  and  I  do  it  in  the  hope  that  some 
practical  plan  will  be  presented  by  the  next  Convention  of  Cotton 
Planters. 

In  reviewing  the  pamphlet,  I  will  suppose  its  Jiff  ures  to  be  correct; 
although  on  this  head  I  have  no  certain  information. 

The  first  thing  which  presents  itself,  is  the  Irish  Bull,  "  That  the 
consumption  of  cotton  has  exceeded  its  production :''  but  let  this  pass. 
The  next  of  its  bold  assertions  is,  that  "  the  extent  of  consumption 
up  to  this  time,  has  been  controlled  by  the  extent  of  production. 
And  this  is  asserted  in  the  face  of  the  admitted  fact,  that  at  the  close 
of  every  year,  a  large  surplus  of  cotton  has  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  sellers,  which  was  not  wanted  by  the  manufacturers-a  surplus 
amounting  at  one  time,  to  1,221,000  bales  ;  and  at  last  dates  amount- 
ing to  640  000  bales.  No  one  will  say  that  the  Manchester  or  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  have  at  any  time  stopped  their  spmdles,  worked 
short  time,"  or  "  spun  fine,"  because  of  short  supplies  of  the  raw  ma^ 
terial.     When  those  measures  werej^esorted  to,  it  was  because  of 

•  Already  published  in  the  Review,  vide  Nov.  No.,  p.  497. 
O  VOL.    IL 
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limited  demand  for  their  goods ;  or,  as  the  means  of  depressing  the 
price  of  cotton.  Where,  then,  are  the  evidences  that  "the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  up  to  this  time,  has  been  limited  by  its  production  1" 
The  quotation  from  a  paper,  read  in  1850  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Edinburgh,  is  entitled  to  the  same  credit,  and  no  more,  that 
would  be  given  to  the  opinion  of  any  gentleman  not  concerned  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton.  The  paper  gives  no  facts  in  support  of  its 
assertions ;  and  in  the  pamphlet  under  review,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence,  that  after  laborious  investigations  of  the  same  subject,  a 
gentleman  of  considerable  talent  may  fall  into  great  mistakes.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  writer  whose  opinion  is  quoted,  was 
urging  upon  the  Association  the  favored  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  British  manufacturers,  of  stimulating  the  production  of 
cotton  elsewhere,  so  as  to  render  that  country  independent  of  this 
for  its  supplies  of  this  all-important  article.  None  but  one  infatuated 
with  some  flivorite  theory,  and  heedless  of  facts,  can  say,  that,  "  up  to 
this  time,  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  cotton  has  been 
limited  by  its  scanty  production."  It  may  come  to  pass  at  some  fu- 
ture day,  that  we  cannot  produce  as  much  cotton  as  the  manufacturers 
may  want ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  await  the  event,  or  its  near  approach, 
before  undertaking  to  provide  for  it.  Meanwhile,  our  danger  is  from 
the  opposite  quarter  ;  and  the  object  for  which  the  Convention  was 
called,  was  to  devise  correctives  for  the  low  prices  apprehended  from 
an  expected  large  crop. 

In  each  of  his  speeches,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  told  the  Con- 
vention, that  after  supplying  the  wants  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
the  United  States,  our  largest  crop  would  not  furnish  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  half  a  pound  of  cotton  each,  for  the  clothing  of  its  900 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Alas!  for  the  poor  wretches,  who,  under  this 
privation,  must  be  shivering  with  cold,  or  blistering  under  tropical 
suns !  How  can  human  beings  live  under  such  privation  1  The 
speaker,  however,  had  forgotten,  that  other  nations,  than  ourselves, 
are  producers  of  cotton.  People  are  clothed  with  it  in  China,  Hin- 
doostan,  Japan,  Persia,  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  long 
before  the  first  bale  of  cotton  was  grown  in  the  United  States,  our 
slaves  were  clothed  with  coarse  cotton  cloth,  imported  from  the  East 
Indies.  We  know,  too,  that  cottons  are  annually  imported  into 
Eui'ope  from  other  countries  than  the  United  States;  and  may  reason- 
ably infer,  that  their  exports  consist  of  the  surplus  of  their  crops, 
above  the  wants  of  their  own  people. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  waste  words  upon  the  array  of  figures  employed 
in  page  4  of  the  pamphlet,  to  show  the  effects  of  irregular  produc- 
tion on  prices  and  consumption.  The  figures  employed  are  assumed 
to  prove  a  theory ;  but  are  in  no  way  furnished  by  the  history  of 
cotton,  either  in  its  production  or  its  manufacture.  Any  other 
figures  might  as  well  have  been  assumed.  And  until  some  evidence 
b->  adduced  to  prove,  that  there  has  at  any  time  been  less  cotton 
produced  than  the  maiuifacturers  wanted,  all  such  pretended  demon- 
strations of  cause  and  effect,  are,  of  course,  vox  et  prccterea  nihil. 

In  page  5,  we  find  the  only  valuable  pai'agraph  contained  in  the 
pamphlet.     It  is  the  admission,  that  the  evil  of  over-production  may 
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be  remedied,  by  the  planters  withholding  a  portion  of  their  crops  from 
market.  But  this  simple  and  common  sense  remedy  is  unceremoni- 
ously repudiated  as  impracticable,  because  "  ii  cannot  he  carried  into 
effect  by  individual  action  ;  there  being  no  means  of  procuring  the 
necessary  concert,"  &c. 

The  next  two  paragraphs  contain  the  grand  scheme  of  the  author, 
the  panacea  for  all  our  evils.  I  will  quote,  and  comment  upon  it, 
when  I  shall  have  noticed  two  of  the  subsequent  paragraphs.  The 
author  says,  (page  6,)  "Another  inducement  for  such  an  organization, 
(meaning  his  mammoth  company,)  may  be  found  in  its  capacity  for 
increasing  the  consumption,  provided  the  raw  material  is  furnished."'* 
This  increased  consumption  is  to  be  effected  by  packing  the  crop  in  cot- 
ton bagging  and  cotton  rope  ;  but  it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  how 
much  increased  consumption  is  dependent  upon  the  organization  of 
such  a  company,  unless  the  company  is  to  become  the  manufacturer 
of  the  rope  and  bagging,  as  well  as  the  salesman  of  the  crop.  If  the 
planters  will  agree  to  use  (jotton  rope  and  cotton  bagging,  manufac- 
tories of  those  articles  will  be  erected  by  individuals. 

On  same  page  we  are  told  that,  "  the  difference  between  the  price 
in  our  seaports,  and  the  price  in  Liverpool,  is  the  measure  of  charges 
and  expenses  "paid  upon  the  cotton  crop  when  sold  !  !  !  ' 

This  is  a  novel  discovery,  and,  if  true,  the  British  manufacturer 
may,  with  equal  justice,  say  that  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
his  goods  at  his  manufactory,  and  that  for  which  they  are  sold  to  the 
planters  of  the  South,  "  is  the  measure  of  the  cJiarges  and  expenses  paid, 
by  deductions  from  the  price  of  his  manufactured  articles  when  sold.''\'  !  I 
And,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pamphlet,  the  manufacturers 
ought  to  form  a  great  joint  stock  company,  with  warehouses  for  sto- 
rage of  their  goods,  until  those  who  want  them  will  come  and  pur- 
chase at  the  usual  consuming  prices,  less  the  necessary  expense  of 
freight,  insurance,  &;c. 

But  if,  as  asserted,  the  present  mode  of  forwarding  our  cotton  to 
Liverpool  involves  a  cost  of  seventeen  dollars  per  bale,  why  not 
ship  it  direct  to  that  market,  and,  at  a  cost  of  only  seven  dollars  per 
bale,  obtain  the  Liverpool  prices  1 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  grand  scheme  of  the 
pamphlet :  that  which  is  to  work  wonders  in  curing  the  evil  of  ir- 
regular and  unrenumerating  prices  for  cotton.  We  have  the  scheme 
detailed  in  page  5,  in  the  fuUowing  words  : 

"If  we  would  do  any  thing  certainly  and  effectively,  we  must  organize  a 
Cotton  Planters'  Association.  This  should  be  chartered  by  the  states  of 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Florida,  with  a  capital  of 
at  least  twenty  milUons  of  dollars,  to  be  increased  in  amount  as  the  wants  of 
the  business  might  require.  The  association  should  erect,  or  purchase,  ex- 
tensive warehouses  in  Charleston,  Savannah,  Mobile,  jSTew-Orleans,  Apala- 
chicola  and  St.  Marks,  and  establish  at  each  of  those  points  a  regular  com- 
mission business,  with  a  view  to  the  storage  and  sale  of  the  entire  crop  of 
the  United  States. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  securing  to  themselves  the  whole  cotton  commission 
business,  they  should  estabUsh  a  minimum  price,  which  for  the  purposes  of 

*  Does  any  one  doubt  of  a  sufficiency  of  the  raw  material  ? 
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this  argument,  we  will  fix  at  10  to  12^  cents,  according  to  quality  and  loca- 
tion, and  averaging  say  11  cents  per  pound.  This  should  be  guaranteed  to 
all  their  regular  customers,  and  to  all  parties  holding  cotton  purchased  of 
them,  so  long  as  the  said  cotton  remained  in  their  warehouses.  The  world 
should  have  notice  that,  whenever  the  cotton  offering  was  not  wanted  by 
others,  at  or  above  the  minimum  fixed,  it  would  be  wanted  by  the  Associa- 
tion— that,  when  once  purchased,  it  would  never  be  re-sold,  until'taken  at 
cost,  adding  storage,  insurance,  interest  on  the  investment,  with  a  commission 
for  purchasing,  and  another  for  seUing.  This  accumulation  of  charges  would 
induce  the  manufacturers  to  take  their  supplies,  before  the  company  would 
be  required  to  take  any ;  nor  is  it,  indeed,  hkely,  that  they  would  ever  be 
purchasers  to  any  large  extent.  Under  such  a  system,  the  planter  would 
not  crowd  the  market  with  cotton,  as  is  now  the  case,  and  speculators  at  the 
minimum  price  would  purchase  freely,  and  hold  with  confidence." 

Let  me  examine  this  scheme,  and  inquire  : 

1st.  Whether  such  an  Association  can  be  organized  ?  and, 

2d.  Whether,  if  organized,  it  would,  or  could,  remedy  the  evils  of 
short  prices  % 

1st.  The  company  is  to  be  chartered  by  the  several  cotton  produc- 
ing states.  And  the  object  in  obtaining  a  charter,  was  avowed  by 
the  author  of  the  scheme  to  be,  "  the  exemption  of  the  stockholders 
from  losses  as  individuals,  if,  peradventure,  the  company  should  be- 
come insolvent." 

Nor  can  any  man  of  sense  suppose,  that  under  the  present  state 
of  public  feeling,  in  regard  to  corporations,  any  legislature  will  grant 
such  a  charter  to  a  great  trading  company,  which  proposes  to  mono- 
polize all  the  cotton  trade  of  the  United  States  ;  and  which,  according 
to  the  showing  of  its  friends,  is  to  divide  enormous  profits.  Credat 
Judceus  Api^ellas,  non  ego  I 

If,  then,  a  charter  he  necessary  to  the  organization  of  the  company, 
the  first  question  may  be  answered  in  the  negative.  But  waiving 
this  legislative  obstacle,  we  will  suppose  a  charter  obtained ;  what 
next  %  How  will  the  capital  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  be  obtain- 
ed ?  Will  it  be  subscribed  for,  and  paid  in  money  %  Supposing 
a  willingness  to  adventure  their  fortunes  in  such  a  scheme,  it  will  not 
be  asserted  that  its  friends  have  such  a  sum  of  money  waiting  the 
opportunity  of  investment ;  the  money  must,  therefore,  be  raised  by 
sale  of  cotton. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  crop  of  1851,  which  is  now  being 
harvested,  will  prove  a  large  one.  It  was  this  belief  which  induced 
the  meeting  of  the  Macon  Convention.  The  crop  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  2,600,000  to  3,000,000  bales,  of  400  lbs.  each ;  and 
the  pamphlet  acknowledges  a  surplus  of  646,000  bales  of  preceding 
crops.  If,  then,  the  crop  shall  prove  equal  to  the  lowest  of  the  esti- 
mates, the  supply  of  cotton  will  be  3,200,000,  while  the  demand  is 
not  estimated  to  exceed  2,300,000  bales ;  and  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  will  the  price  of  the  article  range  above  6^  cents  per  pound, 
or  twenty-five  dollars  per  bale?  At  that  price  it  will  require  a  sale 
of  800,000  bales  to  raise  the  proposed  capital  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  And  bo  it  remembered,  that  these  800,000  bales  will  go 
into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  and  will  supply  one-third  of  their 
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wants  for  the  year.  The  operation,  therefore,  will  have  no  tendency 
to  raise  prices ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  depress  the  value  of  the  resi- 
due of  the  crop.  Can  it  be  believed  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
cotton  crop  of  the  year  will  be  thus  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of 
subscribing  to  the  stock  of  the  company  1  The  man  who  so  believes, 
must  have  faith  in  the  existence  of  folly  amounting  to  infatua- 
tion. 

We  will,  however,  for  argument  sake,  suppose  the  association  to 
be  organized  ;  and  proceed  to  the 

Second  inquiry, — Whether  it  would,  or  could,  remedy  the  evils  of 
short  prices  ? 

I  will  suppose  the  capital  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  to  have 
been  paid  in  by  stockholders,  who  had  the  money  ready  for  invest- 
ment, when  opportunity  offered :  and  will  make  no  deduction  from 
its  amount  for  purchasing,  a  building,  warehouses,  salaries  of  officers, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  company  gives  "  notice  to  the  world,  that  whenever  cotton 
offering  is  not  wanted  by  others,  at  or  above  11  cents  per  pound,  it 
will  be  wanted  by  it."  Would  not  cotton  be  rushed  upon  it  until 
its  capital  was  invested?  At  eleven  cents  per  pound,  the  value  of 
a  bale  of  cotton  would  be  forty-four  dollars ;  and  the  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  would  purchase  454,000  bales  :  after  which  the  company 
would  remain  dormant,  and  incapable  of  action,  or  life,  until  some 
future  short  crop  of  cotton  sh"uld  so  raise  the  price,  as  to  enable  it  • 
sell  what  it  had  purchased.  Meanwhile,  would  this  withdrawal  from 
market  of  454,000  bales  materially  raise  the  price  of  the  2,700,000 
bales  left  to  supply  a  demand  for  2,300,000  ?  I  think  it  would 
not. 

If  the  capital  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  was  raised  by  sale  of 
the  800,000  bales  before  mentioned,  the  chance  for  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  cotton  Avould  be  still  less;  for  that  sale  would  have  supplied  the 
manufacturers  with  more  than  one-third  of  their  wants,  and  at  a  min- 
imum price  ;  and  they  w'ould  afterwards  dictate  the  price  for  the 
remainder.  In  this  case,  too,  the  capital  raised  by  supplying  the 
manufacturers  with  800,000  bales,  when  invested  in  cotton  at  11 
cents,  would  only  withdraw  454,000  bales  from  market,  and  leave 
1,940,000  bales  to  supply  a  remaining  demand  for  1,500,000  bales. 

But  the  author  of  the  scheme  has  another  way  of  obtaining  his 
capital  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  :  "  The  planters  will  deposit  their 
cotton  with  the  company,  and  take  its  stock  in  payment."  Will  this 
plan  produce  better  efl'ects  ? 

The  company  will  not  expect  subscriptions  to  its  stock,  payable  in 
cotton  at  prices  lower  than  11  cents;  at  which  rate  this  plan  will 
place  in  the  company's  warehouses  nearly  the  same  number  of 
454,000  bales  ;  after  which,  as  before  stated,  all  capacity  for  further 
action  ceases  ;  and  still  no  rise  in  the  price  of  the  remainder  of  the 
crop  will  result. 

To  enable  it  to  raise  the  price  of  cotton,  the  capital  of  the  company 
should  be  forty,  instead  of  twenty,  millions  of  dollars.  Such  a  sum 
nvested,  at  11    cents  per  pound,  would  place   in  its    warehouses 
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900,000  bales  of  cotton  ;  and  leave  in  the  market  barely  a  sufficiency 
to  supply  the  demand.  Under  such  circumstances,  prices  would 
certainly  advance.  But  what  would  be  the  inducement  to  such  a 
subscription  of  stock  1  Cui  bono  ?  The  advance  in  prices  would 
benefit  only  those  who  were  not  stockholders  ;  while  tbeir  900,000 
bales  must  remain  in  the  warehouses  of  the  company  until  short 
crops  or  increased  consumption  should  cause  the  demand  to  exceed 
the  supply.  Where  will  the  author  of  the  scheme  find  such  public- 
spirited  and  self-sacrificing  stockholders'? 

This  review  of  the  scheme  was,  however,  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as 
failure  and  bankruptcy  has  been  the  result  of  every  such  attempt  at 
monopoly  ;  and  "  vanity  of  vanities"  would  be  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  it  by  every  commercial  man. 

If,  as  is  proposed,  another  Cotton  Planters'  Convention  be  held  in 
April  next,  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  better 
judgment  will  prevail,  and  some  plain  and  practicable  scheme  be 
adopted. 

A  Member  of  the  Convention. 


ART.  Il.-DIRECT  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  SOUTH.* 
commercial  conventions. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a  move  at  the  South 
in  favor  of  direct  trade.  Conventions  were  held  at  various  places, 
and  resolutions  were  passed  binding  the  merchants  of  the  South,  like 
the  oath  which  old  Neptune  administers  to  sailors  when  crossing  the 
Line, — "  Never  to  kiss  the  maid  when  they  can  kiss  the  mistress, 
unless  they  like  the  maid  the  best :" — "  never  to  eat  hard  bread  when 
they  can  get  soft,  unless  they  prefer  the  hard."  So  our  Conventions  re- 
solved, that  southern  merchants  should  never  buy  in  the  North,  when 
they  could  purchase  at  the  South,  unless  they  could  buy  cheaper  at  the 
North. 

We  thought  then,  that  much  might  be  done  to  recover  back  to  the 
South  its  lost  trade.  But  we  were  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be 
done  merely  by  taking  sailors'  oaths,  or  by  passing  Neptunian  reso- 
lutions. It  could  not,  we  thought,  be  done,  unless  merchants  would 
put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  :  but  this  they  were  not  prepared  to 
do.  And  so  the  impulse  then  given  to  southern  commerce  ended, 
we  believe,  with  a  cargo  or  two  of  sugar  that  was  imported  from  the 
West  Indies  into  Norfolk  direct,  instead  of  being  carried  right  by  the 
Capes  of  Virginia  to  New-York,  and  then  sent  from  there  back  to 
Norfolk. 


*  This  able  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  that  distinguished  advocate  of  southern  industrial 
progress.   Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  of  Washington,  D.   C. ;  and  yielding  to  numerou 
golioitjtionp,  we  republish  it  from  the   Southern  hilcrary  Messenger,  believing  such  t 
be  a  most  acceptable  service  to  all  of  our  readers. 
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We  mind  the  time  well  when  these  Conventions  took  place ;  our 
heart  was  in  the  move,  and  our  spirit  went  along  with  the  delegates 
every  time.  It  was  in  1837-8,  along  there — when  the  British  go- 
vernment was  about  writing  Q.  E.  D.  to  the  practical  demonstration 
which  the  "  Sirius,"  the  "  Liverpool,"  and  the  "  Great  Western,"  were 
just  then  giving  to  the  great  problem  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation. 

France,  the  French,  and  the  King  of  the  French,  were  burning  with 
the  desire  not  to  be  outdone  by  England.  They  had  the  money 
ready,  and  were  looking  for  a  port  on  this  side  to  which  they  might 
start  an  opposition  line  of  steamers.  It  was  then  proposed  that  the 
South  should  offer  to  take  part  of  the  stock,  provided  the  French 
would  select  Norfolk  as  the  terminus  for  their  line — and  thus  get  the 
line  into  the  hands  of  Americans  ;  for  we  "  felt  it  in  our  bones,"  that, 
even  at  that  day,  we  could  beat  John  Bull. 

We  did  succeed  in  impressing  07ie  gentleman,  at  least,  with  our 
notions.  Him  we  knew  v/ell :  he  was  an  enterprising  go-ahead  fellow. 
Beqidescat!  Captivated  with  the  idea  of  subsidizing  the  French  in 
the  noble  enterprise,  he  petitioned  the  Virginia  legislature  to  grant 
him  the  charter  for  an  Atlantic  Steam  Navigation  Company.  He 
wanted  no  privileges,  no  favors,  but  simply  the  charter;  for  he  was 
sure  that  with  the  charter  and  his  energies,  he  could  gain  the  French 
over  as  allies,  and  induce  them  to  select  Norfolk  for  the  American 
terminus  of  their  line. 

The  legislature  refused  the  charter.  The  French,  meeting  with 
no  sympathy  on  this  side,  receiving  no  overtures  from  the  South  to 
send  their  boats  to  Norfolk,  proceeded  to  build  their  vessels.  They 
selected  New- York  for  their  American  station,  and  sent  over  their 
steamers  filled  with  officers  and  servants  so  bedizened  with  "  tog- 
gery," that  passengers  could  not  tell  one  from  the  other.  Finally, 
after  a  trip  or  two,  one  of  these  steamers,  loaded  down  with  passen- 
gers and  freight,  put  to  sea  from  New- York  ;  and  after  getting  fairly 
out  into  blue  water,  discovered  that  the  sugar  had  been  forgotten. 
The  captain  made  a  speech  at  the  breakfast  table  the  next  morning, 
and  offered  to  put  back  for  sugar  if  the  passengers  would  say  so  :  but 
it  was  too  late.  The  passengers  had  already  become  sour.  This  sugar 
business  broke  up  the  line.  Johnny  Crapo  retired  from  the  contest, 
and  left  the  field  to  John  Bull,  to  be  by  him  enjoyed  without  a  com- 
petitor for  some  ten  or  twelve  years. 

No  human  sagacity  could  penetrate  clearly  enough  into  the  future 
then,  to  see  all  that  has  since  actually  turned  up  in  the  way  of  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation  and  steamship  enterprises ;  but  there  is  little  or 
no  doubt  that,  had  the  suggestions  of  this  journal,  at  the  time  they 
were  made,  been  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  direct  trade  in  the 
South — that,  had  the  legislature  of  Virginia  granted  that  Ocean 
Steam  Navigation  Charter,  Norfolk  would  at  this  day  have  been  the 
centre  of  steamship  enterprise  for  the  United  States. 

The  French  steamers  would  have  been  built  there ;  they  would 
have  been  commanded  and  controlled  by  Americans  who  would  never 
forget  their  sugar,  nor  7nake  their  passengers  sour. 

This  would  have  established  foundries,  machine  shops,  and  ship 
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yards  at  Norfolk,  and  have  placed  her  ten  or  fifteen  years  ahead  of 
New- York  in  the  steamship  business.  Norfolk  would  then  have  been 
enabled  to  get  the  contracts  from  the  Government  for  establishing 
those  lines  of  splendid  steamers  that  are  now  giving  such  a  tremen- 
dous impetus  to  the  business,  the  trade,  travel  and  traffic  of  New- 
York.  The  lines  to  the  Isthmus  would  have  belonged  to  Norfolk. 
Hers  would  probably  have  been  the  Havre  and  Bremen  lines.  And 
the  Old  Dominion  might  have  claimed  also  what  is  now  the  "  Collins' 
Line." 

Geographically  speaking,  Norfolk  is  in  a  position  to  have  com- 
manded the  business  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is  midway  the  coast. 
It  has  a  back  country  of  surprising  fertility — of  great  capacity  and 
resources ;  and  as  for  as  the  approaches  from  the  sea  are  concerned, 
its  facility  of  ingress  and  egress,  at  all  times  and  in  all  weathers,  there 
is  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  from  the  St.  Johns  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
nothing  like  Norfolk. 

The  waters  which  flow  past  Norfolk  into  the  sea,  divide  the  pro- 
ducing from  the  consuming  states  of  the  Atlantic  slope — the  agricul- 
tural from  the  manufiicturing — the  ice  ponds  of  the  North  from  the 
cotton  fields  at  the  South — the  potato  patch  from  the  rice  plantation — 
the  miner  from  the  planter.  And  these  same  waters  unite  at  this  one 
place  the  natural  channels  that  lead  from  the  most  famous  regions 
in  the  country  for  corn,  wheat  and  tobacco,  to  the  great  commercial 
marts. 

In  order  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  vast  natural  advantages  w^hich 
Norfolk  has  over  any  other  Atlantic  seaport,  let  us  compare  the  back 
country  which  naturally  belongs  to  this  ancient  borough  and  modern 
city,  with  that  which  naturally  belongs  to  New-York.  We  hope  the 
reader  will  refer  to  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and  with  his  pencil 
trace  a  line  on  it  to  include  all  the  country  which  is  drained  into  the 
Hudson  River : — for  that  is  tlie  back  country  whieh  naturally  belongs 
to  the  city  of  New-York. 

Now  let  him,  in  like  manner,  draw  another  line  to  include  within 
it  all  the  country  that  is  drained  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  for  this  is 
the  back  country  which  naturally  belongs  to  Norfolk.  To  do  this,  he 
■will  begin  and  run  along  upon  the  ridge — the  "  Divide,"  the  western 
people  call  it — between  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake. 

Running  thence  northwardly,  his  pencil-mark  will  include  all  of 
Pennsylvania  that  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Susquehannah — all  of  Mary- 
land this  side  of  the  mountains — the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  the  Rap- 
pahannock, the  York  and  the  James  rivers,  with  the  valley  of  the 
Roanoke  and  a  great  part  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  whose  only 
outlet  to  the  sea  is  via  Norfolk. 

Such  is  the  back  country  that  nature  has  given  to  Norfolk  for  her 
commercial  foundation — and  such  to  New- York  for  the  corner-stone 
of  her  commercial  edifice. 

Virginia  saw  these  advantages,  and  slept  upon  them.  She  knew 
that  Nature  had  placed  them  there  and  made  them  hers.  She  never 
dreamed  that  man  could  take  them  away.  But  man  has.  The  en- 
terprise of  man  has  extended  the  back  country  of  New- York  from  the 
sea  to  the  lakes  ;  from  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  waters 
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of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  turned  the  commerce  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence down  the  Hudson,  and  placed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  as 
much  at  Sandy  Hook  as  it  is  at  the  Balize. 

Thus  did  New- York  while  Virginia  was  sleeping.  Just  as  she  was 
beginning  to  wake  up,  chance  and  the  course  of  events  threw  in  her 
way  the  steamship  enterprise  of  the  French.  Her  merchants,  how- 
ever, could  not  get  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or  rather  they  stood 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets  for  ten  years,  and  quietly  looked  on 
while  New- York  was  projecting  her  plans,  displaying  her  enterprise 
and  monopolizini  all  those  steam  advantages  ;  and  now  that  New- 
York  has  got  fairly  under  way,  they  in  the  South  are  again  rousing 
up  the  people  And  calling  their  conventions  in  favor  of  steamships 
and  direct  trade.  Better  late  than  never.  We  welcome  the  move 
with  all  our  heart,  and  mean  to  support  it  with  all  our  strength 
— save  and  except  the  Neptunian  resolutions.  We  do  not  go  for  them. 

We  do  not  wish  to  discourage  the  move  for  a  line  of  steamers  from 
Norfolk  to  Europe,  as  great  as  the  odds  against  Norfolk  now  are. 
We  know  that  there  are  business  men  in  the  South,  who,  if  once  they 
put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  have 
energy,  enterprise  and  capacity  enough  for  anything  that  energy,  en- 
terprise and  capacity  can  effect. 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  discourage  that  move,  therefore,  we  have 
a  proposition  to  make,  which,  by  timely  adoption,  will,  we  think,  do 
much  towards  recovering  for  the  South  her  lost  advantages,  and  that 
with  interest.  This  proposition  is  another  steamship  enterprise.  It 
may  meet  the  fate  of  the  former  one,  but  if  so,  the  end  of  the  next  15 
years  will  show  its  rejection  to  be  a  piece  of  short-sighted  policy, 
more  to  be  deplored  than  all  the  inaction  heretofore  observed  by 
Virginia  with  regard  to  her  natural  resources  and  commercial  advan- 
tages. 

The  South  wants  to  regain  her  direct  trade;  Let  us  first  examine 
how  the  South  came  to  lose  it,  and  the  North  to  get  it.  We  shall  then 
know  the  better  how  to  proceed,  and  what  to  do  towards  recovering  it. 

The  course  of  navigation  from  Europe  to  this  country  used  to  be 
down  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  region  of  the  N.  E.  trade  winds. 
These  winds  are  fair  winds  for  getting  to  the  westward.  Ships  took 
them,  and  with  them  ran  over  to  the  United  States  ;  filling  in  with 
the  southern  coast  first,  and  making  the  land  of  Charleston  or  ^e 
capes  of  the  Carolinas  or  of  Virginia,  they  would  then  take  a  fresh 
departure  for  New- York,  Boston,  or  their  port  of  destination,  where- 
ever  it  was,  among  the  New-England  States. 

This  made  of  Charleston  and  Norfolk  a  sort  of  relay  station,  and 
placed  them  on  the  way-side  of  the  commercial  highway,  leading 
from  Old  to  New-England. 

It  was  rarely  that  vessels  were  found  in  those  days  to  sail  more 
than  four  or  five  knots  under  the  most  fovorable  circumstances. 
About  two  miles  the  hour  was  the  average  rate  of  speed  for  mer- 
chantmen in  those  days.  It  was  not  so  fast  as  the  gulf  stream 
would  carry  a  log. 

Along  the  route  now  pursued  by  vessels  bound  from  Liverpool  to 
New- York,  the  winds  are  adverse,  and  the   gulf  stream  has  to  be 
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stemmed  nearly  all  the  way.  The  merchantmen  of  the  last  century- 
were  incapable  of  beathig  up  against  wind  and  tide  both  ;  conse- 
quently the  northern  passage  was  closed  to  them,  and  the  usual  route 
was  to  fullow  the  track  of  Columbus — pass  through  the  Sargasso 
Sea,  catch  the  N.  E.  trades,  and  getting  on  the  parallel  of  some 
southern  port  in  America,  to  steer  due  west  until  they  made  the 
laud. 

If  the  merchantman  of  that  day,  after  thus  making  her  land-fall, 
ascertaining  her  position  and  keeping  away  for  her  port,  met  a  N.  W. 
gale  or  a  snow-storm,  as  in  winter  she  was  very  apt  to  do  off  New- 
York  or  Boston,  her  course  was  to  run  back  south,  and  to  lay  in 
Charleston  until  the  next  spring,  waiting  for  good  weather,  and  a  fair 
opportunity  for  going  northward  again. 

Though  the  existence  of  the  gulf  stream  was  known  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  the  fact  that  its  waters  were  warmer  than  those  of  the 
sea  along  side  of  it,  and  the  idea  that  this  difference  of  temperature 
could  be  made  available  for  longitude  at  sea,  was  not  promulgated 
to  navigators  until  1796-7. 

This  is  an  epoch  in  navigation,  and  from  it  commences  an  era  in 
the  course  of  trade  between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

In  those  days,  if  the  mariner  at  sea  could  lay  his  out-spread  hand 
down  upon  his  chart,  and  say  that  it  certainly  covered  the  place  of 
his  ship,  he  was  called  a  "lucky  dog,"  and  entitled  to  be  considered 
a  navigator. 

We  beg  leave  to  illustrate,  and  to  instance,  as  we  go  along  :  In 
1779,  when  John  Adams  was  returning  to  the  United  States,  from 
his  first  mission  to  France,  he  came  in  a  French  man-of-war,  and 
men-of-war  were  much  better  navigated  in  those  days  than  merchant- 
men. After  leaving  the  shores  of  France,  they  did  not  discover  their 
longitude  until  they  got  soundings  in  the  waters  of  America. 

We  quote  from  his  diary. 

"Saturday,  17th."  It  was  July.  "Three  days  past  we  have 
sounded  for  the  Grand  Bank,  but  have  not  found  it."* 

Two  weeks  after  that,  viz.  on  the  31st,  when  they  did  find  bottom, 
he  remarks :  "  The  weather,  the  wind,  the  discovery  of  our  longitude, 
give  us  all  fine  spirits  this  morning." 

A  modern  vessel  would  sail  across  the  Atlantic  while  the  "frigate 
Sensible"  was  seeking  her  longitude. 

Such  was  the  course  of  navigation,  such  the  difliculties  in  the  way 
of  trade  across  the  Atlantic  prior  to  1796,  that  Charleston  and  Nor- 
folk, of  necessity,  became  the  half-way  houses,  the  great  entrepots 
of  traffic,  the  points  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the 
"  colonies." 

From  1776  dates  a  new  era  in  the  political  affairs  of  this  country 
— and  from  1796 — twenty  years  after — and  so  on  at  intervals  of 
twenty  years,  dates  regularly  a  new  era  in  the  affairs  of  commerce 
and  navigation. 

Then — in  '96 — it  was  made  known  to  navigators  how,  by  dipping 

*  Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,  Vol.  III.  pp.  226-7. 
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a  thermometer  into  the  water  as  they  approached  our  shores,  they 
might  tell  whether  they  were  in  or  out  of  the  gulf  stream — whether 
they  were  on  this  or  that  side  of  it,  and  consequently  know 
their  longitude.  This  was  a  discovery.  It  was  hailed  as  such  by 
the  whole  sea-faring  community.  Works  were  written  on  "Thermal 
Navigation  ;"  and  the  streaks  of  hot  and  cold  water  in  and  near  the 
gulf  stream,  were  likened  to  blue  and  red  ribbons,  which  Providence 
had  stretched  upon  the  green  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  to  warn  the 
navigator  of  his  approach  to  our  shores,  and  to  tell  him  his 
longitude. 

At  that  time,  too,  great  improvements  in  naval  architecture  were 
about  to  take  place.  The  keels  of  the  fastest  ships  that  we  have  in 
our  navy  at  this  day  were  laid  then. 

These  discoveries  and  improvements  enabled  ships  bound  from  Eu- 
rope to  approach  the  coast  of  the  United  States  with  the  gulf  stream 
for  a  beacon  ;  and  they,  moreover,  enabled  merchantmen,  by  being 
swift  of  foot,  to  turn  to  windward  better,  and  consequently  to  beat 
over  from  Europe  against  the  gulf  stream  and  the  prevailing  west- 
erly winds  of  the  direct  route. 

Thus  traders  began  to  come  direct  to  our  northern  ports,  instead 
of  first  touching  at  the  southern  for  a  land-fall  and  good  weather. 

Thus  Charleston  ceased  to  be  a  half-way  house,  and  was  made  an 
outside  station.  The  South,  quietly  and  in  silence,  looked  on  while 
this  revolution  was  making  its  changes. 

After  another  period  of  twenty  years,  viz.,  in  1816,  another  era  in 
commercial  affairs,  and  the  business  of  the  sea.  was  commenced. 
In  that  year,  Jeremiah  Thompson,  Isaac  Wright,  and  others — in 
honor  of  whom  the  city  of  New- York  should  erect  a  monument — 
commenced  the  system  of  packet  ships. 

They  put  three  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons  each,  on  the  line  to 
Liverpool,  to  sail  on  stated  days  regularly  once  a  month,  or  there- 
away. The  croakers  all  thought,  and  many  said,  that  these  ships 
would  be  "  rro  go  " — that  they  were  entirely  too  large,  and  that  often 
the  day  of  sailing  would  arrive  when  there  would  be  neither  freight 
nor  passengers  to  take.  But  the  staid  old  Quaker  who  was  in  the 
concern  knew  what  he  was  about.  He  sailed  on  the  regular  day,  and 
gave  his  captains  the  postage  upon  all  the  letters  conveyed  to  and  fro, 
and  for  a  quick  passage  he  promised  them  a  new  gown  for  their 
wives,  sometimes  a  new  coat  for  themselves. 

The  "  Liners,"  as  the  packet  ships  of  New- York  came  to  be  called, 
went  on  increasing  in  numbers  and  size  and  in  favor  with  merchants 
and  ship  owners,  until  the  sea  became  white  with  their  sails,  and  New- 
Yoik  the  focus  from  which  they  diverged  to  all  ports  of  the  world, 
and  to  which  they  all  returned. 

Opposition  lines  were  got  up  to  Liverpool,  and  independent  ones 
established  to  London  and  Havre.  Besides  these,  lines  of  packet 
ships,  packet  brigs,  and  packet  schooners  were  established  between 
New- York  and  every  sea-port  town  in  the  United  States.  They  all 
had  their  regular  day  of  sailing,  and  daily  fleets  of  them  were  to  be 
seen  going  out  and  coming  into  the  harbor  of  New-York. 
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Having  their  regular  days  of  sailing  for  New-York,  they  would 
bring  anything  at  any  rate  of  freight  that  would  pay  for  putting  in 
and  taking  out,  rather  than  return  empty.  Hence  they  would  take 
for  a  mere  song,  pine  wood  from  Virginia,  naval  stores  from  North 
Carolina,  stones  from  New-England,  ores  from  Cuba,  &c.,  which  last 
were  again  taken  without  freight  to  England,  because  Cuba  ores  served 
for  ballast. 

Thus  the  packet  system  built  up  New- York,  and  made  her  the 
great  central  market  for  all  the  surplus  produce  of  all  sorts  from  all 
parts  of  the  seaboard.  Whatever  the  country  produced  for  sale, 
samples  of  it  were  brought  by  the  packets  to  the  wharves  of  New- 
York,  and  thus  the  warehouses  of  that  city  became  an  immense 
variety  store,  in  which  is  to  be  found  whatever  is  to  be  bought  or  sold 
m  the  United  States. 

The  packet  ships  carried  the  mails  across  the  Atlantic.  They  made 
New-York  the  point  of  communication  with  the  Old  World ;  and  they 
controlled  the  business  of  dispatch  for  the  whole  country.  They  were 
the  "  Adams'  Express  "  of  the  day.  The  merchants  of  the  North 
and  the  South  all  sent  by  them  for  their  spring  and  fall  fashions — 
their  light  goods,  small  parcels — all  special  orders  were  executed  in 
that  way.  So  completely  had  they  monopolized  everything  for  New- 
York,  in  the  way  of  foreign  business,  travel,  and  correspondence, 
that  in  the  year  1837,  when  they  had  served  out  their  twenty  years, 
there  was  not  a  single  vessel  that  cleared  from  Boston  for  Liverpool. 
But  they  had  run  their  twenty  years,  and  another  era  in  the  business 
of  commerce  was  about  to  arise. 

In  1837  commenced  the  era  of  Ocean  Steam  Navigation,  though 
twenty  years  before  that  the  South  had  sent  out  an  avant  courier 
from  Georgia ;  but  the  South  rested  content  with  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  stride  across  the  Atlantic  under  steam.  This  was  the 
time — '37 — when  the  idea  was  thrown  out  that  Virginia  should  offer 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  and  invite  them  to  send  their  steamers 
into  Norfolk. 

The  steamers,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
packet  ships,  the  packet  ships  re-acted  upon  the  steamers,  and  both 
•greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  enlarged  the  business  of  the  country. 
Boston  got  its  line  of  steamers,  sent  its  ships  to  Liverpool,  and  reco- 
vered all  the  trade,  and  more,  too,  that  it  had  lost  when  steamers  first 
began  to  ply. 

The  steamers,  it  was  found,  so  far  from  interfering  with  the  regular 
"  Liners,"  created  a  business  of  their  own.  New- York  looked  on 
quietly  for  ten  years,  before  she  understood  this  matter,  or  began  to 
move  in  it.  But  New-York,  during  the  interval,  was  feeling  the  way 
with  English  capital,  as  in  the  mean  time  Norfolk  might  have  done 
with  French.  Finally,  New-York  got  the  federal  government  com- 
mitted to  the  tune  of  many  millions  for  her  steamship  enterprise. 
Thus  backed  np,  New-York  launched  her  ocean  steamers,  and  now 
leads  the  world  in  that  navigation. 

There  is  room  for  opposition  both  to  Europe  and  the  gulf,  but 
New- York  is  a  powerful  competitor,  and  the  odds  are  now  greatly  in 
her  favor. 
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It  is  curious  to  look  back  at  the  important  commercial  and  political 
events  \s'hich  have  taken  place  regularly  at  intervals  of  double  de- 
cades, one  after  the  other. 

We  commence  with  1776  :  every  generation  continues  in  the  majo- 
rity for  about  twenty  years.  When  the  people,  therefore,  who  had 
the  ascendency  in  '76,  had  passed  into  the  minority,  their  successors 
— the  next  generation — signalized  the  occasion  and  their  accession  to 
the  majority,  by  turning  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  upside  down  ;  by  removing  Charleston  from  the  half-way  to  an 
outside  station  on  the  road  between  the  old  world  and  the  new — for 
at  that  period  the  direct  trade  of  Charleston  alone  was  greater  than 
that  of  New-York  and  all  the  New-England  States  together.  The 
philosopher,  with  no  other  instrument  than  the  water-thermometer,  did 
all  this. 

When  this  generation  had  fi'etted  out  its  sway  of  twenty  years  in 
the  majority,  had  reached  its  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  and  passed  into 
the  minority,  its  successor  signalized  its  installation  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  packet  system — a  system  which  is  ntthe  bottom  and  the 
top  of  New- York's  commercial  ascendency,  operating  as  a  sort  of 
first  principle  among  the  real  causes  of  the  great  business  prosperity 
of  that  city. 

If  we  were  asked  to  trace  back  to  the  very  source  those  influences 
which  first  obtained  expression  in  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal, 
we  should  point  to  the  water-thermometer  and  the  packet  system. 
It  was  on  account  of  the  prosperity,  the  commercial  advantages,  power 
and  influence,  that  New- York  derived  from  these,  that  she  was  enabled 
to  undertake  that  work.  Each  new  work  added  more  and  more  to 
her  power  and  wealth ;  but  the  key  to  it  all,  the  very  foundations 
of  that  wealth  and  power,  commenced  with  the  water-thermometer 
and  were  laid  in  the  packet  system.  The  water-thermometer 
and  the  packet  system  gave  her  the  power  to  remove  the  commercial 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  to  Sandy 
Hook — to  turn  the  Mississippi  valley  upside  down,  cau^i^g  the  pro- 
duce thereof  to  flow  north  and  enter  the  sea  under  the  highlands  of 
Navesink. 

These  are  go-ahead  times,  and  the  rising  generation  is  crowding  so 
fast  upon  us  of  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  era,  that,  though  we  have 
but  five  years  of  our  allotted  time  left  to  run,  we  doubt  whether  our 
successor  wnll  not  crowd  us  out  before  the  full  term  of  our  double 
decade  shall  have  expired. 

Before  1857,  we  hope  to  see  the  Isthmus  pierced  with  commercial 
thoroughfares  and  great  national  highways — before  '57,  we  hope  to 
see  the  proposition  which  we  have  to  make,  in  full  blast,  recovering 
and  restoring  back  to  the  South  in  ten- fold  measure,  all  its  lost  advan- 
tages— its  foreign  commerce,  its  direct  trade,  its  importing  business, 
and  commercial  prosperity. 

Great  Britain  and  Europe  are  not  the  only  countries  in  the  world 
with  which  commercial  intercourse  is  desirable  ;  nor  are  they  the  only 
ones  whose  trade  can  enrich  and  make  prosperous. 

Let  the  South  not  forget  to  look  to  the  South.     Let  her  study  the 
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immensity  of  the  commercial  resources  which  lie  dormant  in  that 
direction.  Let  her  see  if  she  have  not  the  ability  now  to  hasten  and 
assist  the  development  of  them ;  and  being  developed,  to  command, 
to  reap,  and  enjoy  them. 

Behold  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  great  river-basins  of 
South  America.  Unexplored  there,  is  a  wilderness  of  treasures  ; 
all  the  elements  of  the  most  valuable  commerce  are  there,  and  they 
are  of  easy  development. 

We  hope  the  reader  will  consult  the  maj)  as  he  follows  us  in  what 
we  are  about  to  say. 

Of  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon  is  entirely  inter-tropical.  An  everlasting  summer 
reigns  there.  Up  to  the  very  base  of  the  Andes,  the  I'iver  itself  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The  Pennsylvania  74 
might  go  there. 

A  natural  canal  through  the  Caciquiari  connects  it  with  the  Orino- 
ko.  Giving  drainage  and  fertility  to  immense  plains  that  cover  two 
millions  of  square  miles,  it  receives  from  the  north  and  the  south 
innumerable  tributaries,  which,  it  is  said,  afford  an  inland  navigation 
up  and  down  of  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  miles  in 
extent.  Stretched  out  in  a  continuous  line,  the  navigable  streams  of 
that  great  water- shed  would  more  than  completely  encircle  the  earth 
around  at  its  largest  girth. 

All  the  climates  of  India  are  there.  Indeed,  we  may  say,  that 
from  the  mouth  to  the  sources  of  the  Amazon,  piled  up  one  above 
the  other,  and  spread  out,  Andean-like,  over  steppe  after  steppe  in 
beautiful  unbroken  succession,  are  all  the  climates,  and  all  the  soils, 
with  the  capacities  of  production,  that  are  to  be  found  between  the 
regions  of  everlasting  summer  and  eternal  snow. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  the  place  of  production  for  India-rub- 
■ber — an  article  of  commerce  which  has  no  parallel  as  to  the  increase 
of  demand  for  it,  save  and  except  in  the  history  of  our  own  great 
staple  since  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  We  all  recollect  when 
the  only  uses  to  which  India-rubber  was  applied  were  to  rub  out  pen- 
cil marks  and  make  trap-balls  for  boys.  But  it  is  made  into  shoes 
and  hats,  caps  and  cloaks,  foot-balls  and  purses,  ribbons  and  cushions, 
boats,  beds,  tents,  and  bags  ;  into  pontoons  for  pushing  armies  across 
rivers,  and  into  camels  for  lifting  ships  over  shoals.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  variety  of  other  uses  and  purposes,  the  mere  enumeration 
of  which  would  make  us  tedious.  New  applications  of  it  are  con- 
tinually being  made.  Boundless  forests  of  the  syringa  tree  are  found 
upon  the  banks  of  this  stream,  and  the  exportation  of  this  gum  from 
the  mouth  of  that  river  is  daily  becoming  a  business  of  more  and 
more  value,  extent  and  importance. 

In  1840-7,  pontoons  for  the  British  army  in  India,  and  tents  for  the 
American  army  in  Mexico,  were  made  in  New-England  from  the 
India-rubber  of  the  Amazon.     It  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  sugar-cane  is  found  there  in  its  most  luxuriant  growth,  and  of 
the  richest  saccharine  development.  It  requires  to  be  planted  but  once 
in  20  years. 
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There,  too,  are  produced,  of  excellent  quality  and  in  great  profu- 
sion, coffee  and  tobacco,  rice  and  indigo,  cocoa  and  cotton,  with  drugs 
of  virtues  the  most  rare,  dyes  of  hues  the  most  brilliant,  and  spices 
of  aroma  the  most  exquisite. 

Soils  of  the  richest  loam  and  the  finest^alluvians  are  there ;  the 
climates  of  India,  of  the  Moluccas  and  the  Spice  Islands,  are  all 
there  ;  and  there,  too,  lying  dormant,  are  the  boundless  agricultural 
and  mineral  capacities  of  the  East  and  West,  all  clustered  together. 
If  commerce  were  but  once  to  spread  its  wings  over  that  valley,  the 
shadow  of  it  would  be  lilve  the  touch  of  the  magician's  wand — those 
immense  resources  would  spring  right  up  into  life  and  activity. 

In  the  fine  imagery  of  their  language,  the  Indians  call  the  Amazon 
the  "  King  of  Rivers."     It  empties  into  the  ocean  under  the  Line. 

Now  look :  Nature  has  scooped  out  the  land  in  Central  America. 
and  cut  the  continent  nearly  in  two  there,  that  she  might  plant  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  "  King  of  Rivers''  and  of  the  "  Father  of 
Waters,"  an  arm  of  the  sea  capable  of  receiving  the  surplus  produce 
which  the  two  grandest  river  basins  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  some 
day  to  pour  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
These  two  sheets  of  water  form  the  great  commercial  lap  of  the 
South.  This  sea  and  gulf  receive  the  drainage  of  all  the  rivers  of 
note  in  both  continents,  except  the  La  Plata  on  the  South,  the 
Columbia  on  the  West,  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  on  the  East. 

Excluding  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Patagonia  on  the  South,  and 
Labrador  on  the  North,  and  referring  only  to  the  agricultural  lati- 
tudes, the  two  Americas  cover  an  area  of  land,  in  round  numbers,  of 
about  ten  millions  of  square  miles.  To  not  less  than  six  of  this 
ten,  this  sea  and  gulf  are  the  natural  outlet.  Of  these  six,  about  two- 
thirds  are  inter-tropical,  producing  a  variety  of  articles  to  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  continent  never  can  offer  competition.  Nature  has 
so  ordered  it. 

With  scarce  the  exception  of  a  "ten  mile  square,"  the  whole  of 
this  immense  Carribbean  water-shed,  which  is  nearly  double  the  area 
of  Europe,  is  composed  of  fine,  rich  arable  land.  The  rainless  coasts 
of  Peru,  the  sandy  plains  of  Lower  California,  the  great  salt  desert  of 
the  North,  and  the  Sahara-like  desert  of  Atacama  at  the  South,  all 
lie  without  it ;  they  fall  within  the  other  four  of  the  ten  millions. 
They  are  unarable  ;  and,  therefore,  as  they  are  unfit  for  cultivation, 
they  should  be,  in  this  classification,  arranged  with  the  inhospitable 
regions  of  Patagonia  and  Labrador.  So  classing  these  barren  places, 
we  discover  the  startling  fact,  that  these  two  rivers  are  the  natural 
outlets,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  the  natural 
receptacles,  for  the  surplus  produce  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  extent  of  arable  land  in  the  two  Americas.  Moreover,  these 
two  marine  basins  of  the  South  are  also  the  natural  outlet,  north 
and  south,  for  the  productions  of  not  less  than  70°  of  latitude.  The 
Mississippi  runs  south,  and  crosses  parallels  of  latitude ;  it  conse- 
quently traverses  a  great  diversity  of  climates,  and  floats  down  to 
the  gulf  a  great  variety  of  produce, — a  large  assortment  of  staples. 
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Its  tributaries  flow  east  and  west ;  and  each  one  contributes  to  the 
main  stream  itself  many  productions  that  are  peculiar  to  its  own  lati- 
tude and  climate. 

The  Amazon  flows  east.  It  runs  along  a  parallel  of  latitude. 
Save  and  except  the  changes  due  to  elevation,  its  climates  are  the 
same,  and  its  banks,  from  source  to  mouth,  are  lined  with  the  same 
growth.  Its  tributaries  run  north  and  south,  and  the  products  sup- 
plied by  one  of  these,  to  the  main  stream,  are  duplicates  of  the  pro- 
ducts to  be  contributed  by  all. 

In  our  river  valley,  winter  and  summer,  spring  and  autumn,  mark 
the  year  and  divide  the  seasons ;  in  the  other,  the  seasons  are  the  wet 
and  the  dry,  and  the  year  is  all  summer.  One  valley  is  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  the  other  in  the  southern.  When  it  is  seed- 
time on  one  side,  the  harvest  is  ripe  on  the  other. 

The  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  twin  basins.  They 
are  seas  Mesopotamian,  and  wholly  American.  The  great  equatorial 
current  having  its  genesis  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  doubling  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  sweeps  by  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and  after 
traversing  both  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  meets  with  the 
gulf  stream,  and  places  the  commercial  outlet  of  that  river  almost 
as  much  in  the  Florida  pass  as  is  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
itself.'  Two  travelers  may  set  out  from  the  Yucatan  Pass;  one 
north  for  the  sources  of  the  Missouri,  the  other  south  for  the  head 
waters  of  the  Amazon.  If,  when  the  former  reaches  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  he  will  cut  a  tree  down,  and  let  it  fall  in  the  river, 
so  that  it  will  drift  with  the  current  without  lodging  by  the  way,  it 
will  meet  in  the  Straits  of  Florida  one  cut  and  cast  into  the  Amazon, 
by  the  other  traveler,  from  the  sides  of  the  Andes,  and  floated  down 
that  river  in  like  manner.  The  natural  route  of  the  drift-wood  from 
both  to  the  open  sea,  is  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  around  the  pen- 
insula of  Florida,  and  so  out  into  the  Atlantic  through  the  gulf 
stream. 

These  twin  basins  are  destined  by  Nature  to  be  the  greatest  com- 
mercial receptacles  in  the  world.  No  age,  clime,  nor  quarter  of  the 
globe,  a(Fords  any  parallel  or  any  conditions  of  the  least  resemblance 
to  these  which  we  find  in  this  sea  or  gulf. 

What  other  arm  of  the  ocean  is  between  two  continents  with  op- 
posite seasons  ?  Where  is  there  another  gulf  stream  uniting  the 
waters  of  an  Amazon  with  the  waters  of  a  Mississippi — an  extra- tropi- 
cal with  an  intertropical  river- — and  placing  the  commerical  outlet  of 
both  before  the  doors  of  one  and  the  same  people  1  Where,  in  the 
wide  ocean,  or  th6  wider  world,  is  there  another  Mesopotamian 
Sea,  that  is  the  natural  outlet  for  a  system  of  river  basins  draining 
an  extent  of  arable  aad  fertile  lands  greater  than  the  Continent  of 
Europe  can  contain  ; — that  yield  all  the  productions  of  the  torrid  and 
the  temperate  zones ; — and  that  are  so  situated  withal,  that  from  op- 
posite hemispheres,  with  their  opposite  seasons,  they  will  deliver 
into  the  markets  a  crop  every  six  months  ?  Famine  can  never  visit 
such  a  land.  The  double  chance  of  a  crop  in  double  hemispheres, 
frees  it  from  any  such  liability. 
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In  consequence  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea,  the  course  of 
navigation  from  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers,  as  well  as  from  all 
parts  of  the  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Sea,  is  such,  as  to  compel  every 
vessel  that  trades  in  their  markets,  whether  it  be  with  thfe  produce 
of  the  great  Amazonian  valley  at  the  South,  or  the  mighty  valley  of 
the  West, — we  repeat,  the  course  of  navigation  is  such  as  to  compel 
every  vessel  so  freighted  for  Europe,  for  Africa,  for  India — nay,  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  for  South  Amei-ica  itself,  to  pass  the  very  offings 
of  our  southern  ports  on  their  way  to  market. 

From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  all  the  great  commercial  markets  of  the 
world  are  down  hill.  A  vessel  bound  from  the  gulf  to  Europe, 
places  herself  in  the  current  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  drifts  along  with 
it  at  the  rate,  for  part  of  the  way,  of  80  or  100  miles  a  day.  If  her 
destination  be  Rio,  or  India,  or  California,  her  course  is  the  same  as 
far  north  as  the  Island  of  Bermuda. 

And  when  there  shall  be  established  a  commercial  thoroughfare 
across  the  Isthmus,  the  trade  winds  of  the  Pacific  will  place  China, 
India,  New  Holland,  and  all  the  islands  of  that  ocean,  down  hill  also 
from  this  sea  of  ours.  In  that  case,  the  whole  of  Europe  must  pass 
by  our  very  doors  on  the  great  highway  to  the  markets  both  of  the 
East  and  the  West  Indies. 

This  beautiful  Mesopotamian  Sea  is  in  a  position  to  occupy  the 
summit  level  of  navigation,  and  to  become  the  great  commercial  re- 
ceptacle of  the  world.  Our  rivers  run  into  it,  and  float  down  with 
their  currents  the  surplus  articles  of  merchandise  that  are  produced 
upon  their  banks.  Arrived  with  them  upon  the  bosom  of  this  grand 
marine  basin,  there  are  the  currents  of  the  sea  and  the  winds  of 
heaven  so  arranged  by  nature,  that  they  drift  it  and  waft  it  down  hill 
and  down  stream  to  the  great  market  places  of  the  world. 

To  one  who  has  never  studied  the  course  of  the  winds  and  cur- 
rents of  the  sea,  and  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  routes 
which  vessels  must  pursue  in  order  to  accomplish  their  voyages  to 
and  fro  across  the  ocean,  it  appears  startling  to  be  told  that  the  shores 
of  the  southern  states,  of  Florida  and  the  Carolinas,  are  on  the  way- 
side of  vessels  bound  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  the  Orinoko 
and  the  Magdalena  rivers  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  well  as  to  Europe. 
The  way  out  upon  the  high  seas  from  the  mouth  of  these  rivers,  and 
from  that  of  the  Mississippi,  is  practically  one  and  the  same. 

To  a  vessel  under  canvass,  Norfolk  is  not  half  as  far,  in  point  of 
time,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  as  is  Rio  in  Brazil. 

On  account  of  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  Atlantic,  a  vessel 
bound  from  the  Amazon  to  Rio,  has  first  to  sail  to  the  northward 
until  she  reaches  the  northern  parallel  of  25^  or  30^  before  she  can 
begin  to  stand  south.  It  is  the  same,  no  matter  what  be  her  destina- 
tion, provided  it  be  not  the  West  Indies,  nor  any  of  the  ports  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Norfolk  and  Charleston  may  be  called  half  wa}'  houses  from  the 
Amazon  and  the  Gulf,  to  New- York,  to  England  and  Europe,  and  to 
all  ports  in  Africa,  South  America,  India,  and   around  Cape  Horn. 

10  VOL.  II. 
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Indeed,  they  are  the  half-way  houses  from  Amazonia  to  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  the  way  to  which  is  across  the  seas. 

We  wish  to  lix  attention  as  to  the  great  advantages  which  our 
geographical  and  physical  position  gives  us  of  the  United  States,  in 
contending  for  the  commerce  to  which  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon, 
the  Orinolio  and  the  Magdalena  are  destined  at  some  day  to  give 
rise. 

Before  we  suhmit  the  proposition  which  we  design  to  make  to  the 
merchants  of  the  South  in  particular,  and  to  the  people  of  these 
United  States  in  general,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  physi- 
cal condition  which  nature  has  connected  with  the  South  American 
trade,  and  particularly  with  the  commerce  to  which  her  river  basins 
are  to  give  rise.  And  that  is,  that  not  only  do  none  of  these  river 
basins,  but  none  of  the  continents  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  afford 
the  contrasts  for  forming  seafaring  communities  among  their  inhabi- 
tants. Who  ever  heard  of  Bi'azilian  seamen,  or  of  the  "  mariners  of 
Peru  ?"  We  have  heard  of  the  Gauchos,  the  Llaneros,  and  the 
horsemen  of  South  America,  but  never  of  its  seamen. 

In  order  to  become  sailors,  people  must  use  the  sea ;  and  that 
they  may  use  it,  familiarity  with  it  from  boyhood  and  in  early  life  is 
one  of  the  pre-requisites.  Preliminary  to  this  pre-requisite  is  a  deeply 
articulated  shore  line  ; — a  sea  front  richly  indented  with  bays,  bights, 
gulfs  and  harbors,  thrusting  themselves  far  up  into  the  country 
on  one  hand,  with  capes,  promontories  and  peninsulas  pushing  far 
out  into  the  sea  on  the  other, — thus  increasing  the  length  of  water 
line  ; — thus  bringing  the  inhabitants  and  the  sea  into  close  proximity 
and  into  the  presence  of  each  other. 

Let  any  one  of  our  readers  who  lives  between  tide- water  and  the 
Blue  Ridge,  cast  about  him,  in  his  neighborhood,  and  tell  how  many 
boys  and  young  men  have  left  it  and  their  country-life  to  become 
sailors ;  small,  indeed,  is  the  number.  Even  there  the  people  are  too 
far  from  the  sea  to  take  to  it  for  a  living. 

Now  let  him  take  the  map  and  look  at  the  stiff,  rigid  shore  line, 
not  only  of  South  America,  but  of  the  southern  continent  generally, 
and  then  let  him  compare  their  almost  isleless  coasts  with  the  finely 
articulated  and  beautifully  contrasted  shore  lines  of  the  northern 
hemisphere :  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  its  gems ;  the  peninsula  of 
Florida ;  its  string  of  islands  ;  the  sounds,  and  bays,  and  gulfs  at  the 
north  ;  the  Mediterranean  reaching  a  thousand  miles  and  more  back 
into  the  heart  of  the  continent ;  the  Red  Sea  separating  it  almost  in 
two ;  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  ;  the  gulfs  and  bays  and  bights  and 
peninsulas  of  India  and  China.  Let  him  look  at  these  physical 
features ;  let  him  contrast  the  two  hemispheres  in  this  respect,  and 
see  how  much  more  maritime  in  featureoneis  than  the  other  ;  let  him 
study  these  features  on  a  map  of  the  world,  and  he  will  perceive  how 
that  nature  has  decreed  that  the  seat  of  maritime  power,  strength  and 
greatness,  shall  be  in  the  northern,  not  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere. 

Another  condition  required  in  the  constitution  of  sea-faring  com- 
munities is  a  niggardly  soil,  or  other   sources  of  a  scanty  livelihood 
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to  the  laboring  man.  In  these  days,  men  forsake  the  land  for  the  sea 
only,  when  the  sea  affords  better  means  of  living  than  the  land. 

Where  in  the  history  of  the  world  did  the  people  of  any  nation 
ever  become  maritime  in  their  habits,  when  their  climates  were  mild, 
their  soil  kind,  and  lands  cheap  1  There  is  no  such  instance  on  record. 
Who  ever  heard  of  bodies  of  men  forsaking  the  cheap  lands  and 
beautiful  climates  of  the  ]\Iississippi  valley  to  become  mariners,  only 
that  they  may  wring  from  the  seas  a  hard-earned,  coarse,  sometimes 
scanty  and  often  dangerous  subsistence  ? 

If  the  Mississippi  Valley  do  not  produce  seamen  enough  to  fetch 
and  carry  its  own  produce  across  the  ocean,  and  to  do  its  own  com- 
merce, much  less  will  that  of  the  Ajnazon  with  its  softer  climates  and 
more  benignant"  soils. 

Therefore,  whatever  be  the  extent  of  the  business  which  the  Ama- 
zon may  have  to  offer  commerce,  the  fetching  and  the  carrying  of  it 
must  be  done  by  sailors  from  our  own  side  of  the  equator.  Why  may 
they  not  be  Virginia  and  Carolina  sailors?  Those  states  have  along 
the  sea-shore  pine  barrens  poor  enough  to  drive  men,  women  and 
children  all  to  sea  for  a  living. 

In  the  Amazonian  trade,  the  winds  for  us  are  fair  to  go  and  fair  to 
come.  And  we  of  the  Atlantic  sea-coast  are  the  only  people  for 
whom  they  are  favorable  both  ways. 

The  voyage  from  the  capes  of  Virginia  or  from  Charleston  to  the 
Amazon,  is'the  most  certain  voyage,  as  to  the  length  of  time,  that  is 
to  be  found  between  any  two  ports  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  eighteen 
or  twenty  days,  a  sailing  vessel  can  go  and  come,  the  year  round. 
The  N.  E.  trade  winds  carry  her  there  ;  and  they  bring  her  back. 
They  are  "  soldiers'  winds."  Therefore,  among  the  inducements 
which  the  South  has  to  move  her  in  the  matter  of  commencing  to 
establish  commercial  relations  and  business  ties  in  that  direction,  is 
the  future  one  of  competing,  in  her  own  vessels  and  with  her  own 
sailors,  for  the  carrying  trade  of  that  magnificent  water-shed. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  which  we  have  to  make,  is  with  regard  to 
a  line  of  steamers  from  Norfolk,  Charleston  or  Savannah,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon. 

Para  is  its  "  New-Orleans."  It  is  the  city  at  its  mouth.  It  has  a 
population  of  some  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  line 
of  steamers  already  in  operation  from  Rio  to  Para. 

From  Savannah  to  Para,  the  distance  is  about  2.500  miles  ;  from 
Para  to  Rio,  2,100.  This,  at  the  rate  of  the  best  performance  of 
Collins'  steamer  "  Baltic,"  would  give  for  the  passage  between  Rio 
and  the  United  States  thirteen  days  for  coming  and  thirteen  for 
going. 

The  time  occupied  now  in  going  and  coming  by  sailing  vessels,  is 
about  ninety  days. 

Suppose  we  lengthen  this  computed  passage,  and  base  our  esti- 
mates upon  the  supposition  that  the  time  to  Rio,  by  this  line  of 
steamers,  will  really  require  twenty  instead  of  thirteen  days,  viz.  : 
ten  to  Para  and  ten  thence  to  Rio. 

The  effect  of  such  a  communication  would  be  to  turn  the  whole 
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correspondence  and  travel  connected  with  the  Atlantic  slope  of  South 
America,  through  Norfolk,  or  whatever  port  may  be  selected  for  the 
American  terminus  of  the  line.  No  European  nation  can  success- 
fully compete  with  us  in  this  line  of  steamers,  because  their  distance 
from  Para  is  more  than  double  ours. 

Now  it  should  be  recollected  that  our  commercial  transactions  with 
Brazil  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  are  already  worth  more 
than  they  are  with  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

At  this  instant,  the  "  Levee"  at  Para  affords  foreign  commerce 
enough  from  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  to  give  annual  freight  to  a 
fleet  of  fifty  sail.  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  it  will  do  when 
the  stimulants  of  civilization,  agriculture,  navigation  and  commerce 
shall  be  applied  to  that  prodigious  wilderness  of  wealth. 

Of  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  that  of  the 
Amazon  is  much  more  bountiful.  There  the  labor  of  one  day  in  seven 
is  enough  to  crown  the  board  of  the  husbandman  with  plenty. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  sits  enthroned  there  in  surpassing  gran- 
deur, sublimity  and  power.  Its  energies  are  in  ceaseless  display,  its 
forces  in  perpetual  activity,  vigor  and  health.  There  is  there  no  fall- 
ing of  the  leaf;  no  season  of  repose  in  the  vegetable  economy :  and 
consequently,  no  period  for  the  decay  of  vegetation  ;  no  time  for  the 
development  of  noxious  gases  and  pestilential  miasmata.  As  soon 
as  these  are  evolved  from  one  plant,  they  are  absorbed  by  another  in 
the  perpetual  summer:  the  result  is,  a  climate  of  great  salubrity. 

The  display  there  of  the  vegetable  force  is  terrific.  Here  with  us, 
as  we  travel  along  the  sea-shore,  we  see  the  vegetation  standing  back 
and  separated  from  the  water  by  the  battle-ground  between  the 
waves  and  the  land.  Strewed  with  debris,  and  covered  with  frag- 
ments thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  uprooted  from  the 
base  of  the  hills,  this  field  of  battle  with  us  is  a  sandy,  barren  waste. 
In  it,  no  subject  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  permitted  to  take  root ; 
and  not  a  member  of  the  whole  animal  family  is  able  to  gather  even 
the  most  scanty  means  of  subsistence  from  it.  The  scene  of  the 
most  perfect  desolation  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  our  planet,  is  the 
field  of  strife  on  our  shores  between  the  waves  and  the  winds  and  the 
dry  land. 

In  Amazonia,  the  mineral  gives  place  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  in 
the  conflict,  and  a  new  combatant  enters  the  field.  The  forces  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  there,  march  down  for  the  fight  to  the  very  water's 
edge.  A  storm  arises ;  the  waves  come  and  beat  back  the  vegeta- 
tion, bearing  it  down  and  heaping  upon  it  piles  of  sand  and  shells, 
and  cast  up  from  the  depths  below.  In  a  few  days  the  tremendous 
power  of  vegetation  recovers,  and  it  is  seen  marching  down  over  the 
sand  banks  and  piles  of  fragments,  and  planting  its  foot  again  upon 
the  water,  in  the  water  and  under  the  water,  and  pushing  out  its  ad- 
vance posts  in  lines  of  green  far  into  the  sea. 

The  lilies  of  that  valley  attain  such  gigantic  vigor  and  proportions 
that  a  single  leaf  will  float  a  man. 

If  there  be  such  a  display  of  vegetable  growth  in  the  wild  state,  of 
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what  is  such  a  climate  not  susceptible  when  it  shall  be  assisted  by  the 
arts  of  cultivation  1 

Peruvian  bark — cascarilla  and  cinchona,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it — is 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  nowhere  else.  It  is  cut  from 
the  banks  of  one  of  its  navigable  tributaries,  packed  upon  the  backs 
of  Peruvian  sheep — carried  up  beyond  the  clouds  into  the  regions  of 
perpetual  snow  on  mountain  tops,  and  transported  beyond  the  Andes, 
600  miles  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  arrived  there,  the  ceroon,  which,  at 
the  place  of  production  in  the  great  Amazon  basin,  was  worth  only 
a  few  pence,  now  commands  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

Thus  the  world  is  supplied,  over  the  mountains  and  around  Cape 
Horn  by  sheep,  asses  and  ships,  with  that  drug.  Were  steam  once  to 
force  its  way  up  the  Amazon,  this  drug  would  come  down  the  river 
and  pass  by  our  doors  on  its  way  to  market.  That  trade,  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  is  worth  upwards  of  half  a  million  annually.  The  use  of 
quinine  is  increasing,  and  the  demand  therefore  for  the  bark  must 
continue  to  increase. 

On  the  steppes  of  the  Andes  where  they  serve  as  a  water-shed  for 
the  Amazon,  are  to  be  found  flocks  numbering  thousands  of  sheep 
covered  with  fleeces  of  the  finest  and  the  rarest  wool ;  and  yet  it  is 
scarcely  worth  the  shearing,  so  great  are  the  difficulties  of  getting  it 
to  market.  Nevertheless,  were  it  possible  to  place  this  wool  on  a 
raft  that  would  keep  the  current,  and  were  it  to  be  thus  launched  on 
the  stream  where  the  flocks  go  to  drink,  it  would  drift  down  the  Ama^ 
zon ;  and  being  delivered  by  it  to  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  sea, 
it  might,  without  other  guide,  be  found  in  the  gulf  stream  oft"  Cape 
Hatteras  ;  so  direct  is  the  natural  route  even  from  the  remote  corners 
of  that  valley  to  this  country. 

Such  are  the  physical  conditions  which  invite  the  South  to  the 
study  of  the  commercial  resources,  the  advantages  of  trade,  and  the 
interests  to  her  navigation  in  that  quarter. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  are  mines  of  silver  and  gold  of  immense 
yield.  There,  too,  are  found  and  wrought  the  great  quicksilver  mines 
of  the  world ;  and  there,  too,  situated  far  down  towards  the  Atlantic 
in  that  valley  are  the  mines  of  diamonds,  of  gems  and  precious  stones, 
which  have  dazzled  princes,  lent  splendor  to  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  and  added  brilliancy  to  the  pageants  of  all  people. 

There  is  now  on  the  statute  books  of  Portugal  a  royal  ordinance 
forbidding  any  of  the  productions  of  India  to  be  cultivated  in  Brazil, 
This  was  when  Brazil  was  PoTt^iguese  ;  and  when  Portugal  was  ap- 
prehensive lest  the  spices  of  Brazil  would  injure  her  eastern  com- 
merce and  possessions. 

The  cinnamon  of  Amazonia  is  superior  to  that  of  Ceylon  ;  its  gums 
and  ornamental  woods  are  said  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty,  variety, 
excellence  and  value. 

Men  of  science  who  have  studied  the  physical  conditions  of  Ama- 
zonia and  India,  and  who  have  compared  the  climatology  of  the  two 
regions,  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  magnificent  wilderness  of 
America,  are  to  be  found  both  soil  and  climate  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  every  spice,  gum,  resin  and  drug  that  is  grown  in  the 
East. 
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The  spirit  which  moved  men  in  the  days  of  knight-errantry,  "which 
drove  them  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  which,  at  a  later  period, 
carried  them  across  the  seas,  and  conducted  them  to  the  New  World 
in  search  of  adventure  and  geographical  discovery,  is  still  as  rife  in 
this  country  as  ever  it  was  in  the  world.  But  it  has  assumed  a  new 
character  :  it  has  doffed  the  tinsel  array  of  former  times,  and  laid' 
aside  the  pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  it  was  wont  to  influence 
the  imaginations  of  men,  to  dazzle  their  minds,  bewilder  their  judg- 
ments and  beguile  their  energies.  Guided  now  by  the  lights  of 
knowledge  and  improvement,  which  ornament  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  this  active,  restless  and  misdirected  spirit  of  former  times  has 
been  tamed  down.  Eminently  utilitarian  in  its  character,  it  now  goes 
abroad  with  commerce,  and  seeks  adventures  in  the  fields  of  honest 
industry — achievements  in  the  paths  of  peace. 

It  is  this  spirit,  which,  if  once  permitted  upon  the  wings  of  free 
navigation  to  enter  the  grand  river  basins  of  South  America,  will 
cause  the  wilderness  there  to  blossom,  and  the  whole  land  to  smile 
under  the  tillage  and  the  worship  of'a  peaceful  and  happy  population. 

Therefore,  let  the  South  look  to  the  South  for  trade  and  commerce  ; 
let  her,  in  the  peaceful  Christian  spirit  of  the  day,  cultivate  with 
Brazil  the  relations  of  friends  and  neighbors  ;  let  her  foster,  by  all 
means  in  her  power,  liberal  commercial  relations  with  a  region  which 
has  such  vast  possessions,  such  countless  treasures,  such  infinite  re- 
sources, to  make  valuable  its  future  commerce — rich  and  great  the 
people  who  are  to  enjoy  it. 

There  is  no  colonizer,  civilizer,  nor  Christianizer  like  commerce. 

Encourage  commerce,  therefore,  with  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
and  you  encourage  its  settlement,  and  its  cultivation,  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  resources.  And  in  doing  this  you  keep  bright  also 
that  precious  chain  with  golden  links,  which  bind  nations  together  in 
peace  and  friendship. 

In  the  whole  domain  of  future'commerce,  the  greatest  boon  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  in  the  settlement  of  Amazonia.  We 
are  bound  to  enjoy  largely  of  the  commerce  to  which  such  settlement 
is  to  give  rise. 

The  people  who  go  there  will,  for  many  generations  yet  to  come, 
be  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for  their  manufactories,  for  ar- 
ticles of  fancy  and  luxury,  and  for  all  varieties  of  merchandise,  save  and 
except  those  articles — and  they  in  their  unelaborated  state — which 
they  may  dig  from  the  mine,  or  gather  from  the  field  or  the  forest. 
The  climate  there  is  unfavorable  for  the  workshop,  and  the  soil  will 
readily  yield  to  the  husbandman  the  richest  of  harvests  wherewith, 
by  exchange  and  barter,  all  his  wants  may  be  satisfied. 

What  would  any  of  the  maritime  nations  not  give  for  a  monopoly 
of  the  commerce  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  it  now  is — and 
what  is  that  commerce  now,  compared  to  what  that  of  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  must  be  1 

Settlement  there,  will  transfer  the  productions  of  India  and  place 
them  in  Amazonia  at  our  feet  ;  so  that  the  ships  of  all  nations  that 
may  flock  there  to  buy  and  carry  them  away,  will  have  to  pass  by  our 
gates. 
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Surely  an  enterprise  that  has  for  its  future  the  possibility  of  such 
results  :  an  enterprise  which  has  for  its  object  the  lifting  up  of  the 
Indies  and  the  setting  of  them  down  within  a  week,  by  steam,  at  our 
very  doors — surely  an  enterprise  which  looks  to  such  a  revolution  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world — to  such  a  carrying  trade,  and  to  such  a 
monopoly  of  it  to  ourselves — cannot  fail  to  find  favor  with  every  true- 
hearted  American,  whether  he  come  from  the  North,  or  the  South, 
the  East  or  the  West. 

The  beginning,  it  may  be  said,  is  too  small  for  the  end — the  means 
proposed  not  adequate  to  the  result.  Not  so  :  the  fall  of  an  apple 
was  the  beginning  of  a  science.  Have  we  not  seen  how  by  dip- 
ping a  thermometer  in  the  sea,  our  Atlantic  coast,  as  it  regards  the 
course  of  navigation  and  trade  with  Europe,  was  turned  end  for  end  1 
And  how,  by  Jeremiah  Thompson's  packet  ship  of  300  tons  and  the 
enterprise  of  New- York,  the  Mississippi  valley  has  been  turned  up- 
side down,  and  the  commercial  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  lifted 
up  and  brought  by  canal  and  railway  down  to  Sandy  Hook  ?  We 
do  not  mean  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  position  that  a  line  of 
steamers  from  Norfolk  to  Para  would  be  self-sustaining  now.  We 
have  been  speaking  of  the  future,  and  maintaining  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  line  noiv  would  give  the  South  many  and  great  prospective 
advantages  that  the  South  perhaps  never  would  enjoy  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, unless  she  commence  now  and  prepare  foundations  suitable  for 
that  magnificent  commercial  sti'ucture  which  is  certainly  at  some  day 
to  arise  out  of  that  valley. 

To  encourage  the  enterprise  now,  there  is  the  carrying  of  the  Bra- 
zilian and  the  Buenos  Ayrean  mails.  The  correspondence  between 
the  United  States,  Para,  Rio,  Montevideo,  and  the  Argentine  Eepublic 
is  extensive ;  and  the  revenue  to  be  deiived  for  the  transportation  of 
these  mails  would,  with  or  without  previous  contract,  go  far  towards 
supporting  the  line  ;  and  the  sources  of  all  its  business,  freight, 
passengers  and  mail  matter,  would  rapidly  increase. 

So  far,  geographical  position  only  is  in  favor  of  the  South.  The 
facts  we  have  stated,  the  arguments  we  have  used,  commend  the  en- 
terprise as  strongly  to  the  North  as  to  the  South  ;  and  if  the  South  do 
not  make  haste  soon  to  take  it  up  and  embark  in  it,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured the  North  will  not  be  slow.  The  contract  for  carrying  the 
mails  would  protect  those  who  may  be  first  to  embark  in  this  field, 
from  competition  for  a  few  years,  which,  while  the  company  is  get- 
ting a  foothold,  is  no  small  consideration. 

It  is  useless,  because  the  attempt  would  be  vain,  to  draw  a  picture 
of  what  commerce  and  navigation  with  the  Amazon,  or  on  the  Ama- 
zon, or  up  the  Amazon,  or  down  the  Amazon,  would  do  in  a  few 
years ;  or  how  the  silver  from  the  mines  of  Potosi  and  Pasco,  the  gold 
of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  copper  and  tin,  would  all  flow  down  the  Ama- 
zon to  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  crossing  the  Cordilleras  to  the  Pacific. 
We  are  now  informed  of  gold  diggings,  placers  and  washings,  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  that  would  vie  with  those  of  California. 
They  are  in  the  Indian  country  of  Amazonia ;  but  the  energjr  and  enter- 
prise to  fight,  dig  and  wash,  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  people 
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there.  This,  however,  we  regard  us  among  the  least  valuable  of  the 
immense  resources  of  that  valley.  Subdued  to  commerce,  it  would 
be  a  boon  indeed. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  point  of  view  in  which  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon,  with  its  magnificent  and  interesting  future,  presents  it- 
self to  the  American  mind. 

That  view  we  will  hastily  sketch,  presenting  only  the  main  fea- 
tures of  it. 

That  valley  is  a  slave  country.  The  European  and  the  Indian  have 
been  contending  with  its  forests  for  300  years,  and  they  have  made 
no  impression.  If  ever  the  vegetation  there  be  subdued  and  brought 
under  ;  if  ever  the  soil  be  reclaimed  from  the  forest,  the  reptile,  and 
the  wild  beast,  and  subjected  to  the  plough  and  the  hoe,  it  must  be 
done  by  the  African,  Avith  the  American  axe  in  his  hand.  It  is  the 
land  of  parrots  and  monkeys.  Wherever  they  are  found,  there  the 
African  delights  to  dwell ;  and  he  alone  is  equal  to  the  task  which 
man  has  to  accomplish  with  the  axe  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon. 

At  the  North,  the  spirit  of  emancipation  has  been  pressing  the 
black  man  down  to  the  South.  He  is  now  confined  almost  upon  the 
waters  of  the  gulf.  In  the  South,  the  same  spirit  has  pressed  him 
up  to  the  North,  and  assigned  to  him  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  as 
his  last  resting-place  upon  this  continent.  When  that  valley  is  sub- 
dued and  peopled  up,  it  is  not  for  us  to  divine  what  will  happen  ; — 
it  is  too  far  away  in  the  mists  of  the  future  for  our  ken.  Sufficient 
is  it  for  us  to  know,  that  even  then  God,  in  his  own  wise  providence, 
will  order  the  destiny  of  the  black  and  the  white  race  to  be  fulfilled, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Therefore,  humanly  speaking,  and  humanly  perceiving,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  its  relations  to  this  country,  its 
bearings  upon  our  future  commerce  and  institutions,  appear  to  be  so 
close,  so  intimate,  and  withal  so  potential,  that  the  destiny  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  closely  connected  with,  wrapped  up  in, 
and  concealed  by  this  question. 

Storms  will  come  at  sea,  and  crises  will  arise  on  the  land  ;  but  no 
mariner  or  statesman  ever  escaped  the  one  or  avoided  the  other  by 
failing  to  prepare  for  them.  When  the  ship  is  too  much  pressed — 
knowing  that  she  may  be — the  prudent  seaman  has  all, — ready  pro- 
vided, and  at  hand, — the  means  of  relieving  her.  In  doing  this, 
he  considers  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  of  the  cargo,  and  of  all  on 
board.  We  propose  to  follow  his  example  with  regard  to  the  ship 
of  state. 

The  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  this  country,  fills  the 
minds  of  its  statesmen  with  anxious  solicitude.  What  is  to  become 
of  if?  If  abolished,  how  are  so  many  people  to  be  got  rid  of?  If 
retained,  how  are  they  to  be  controlled  ?  In  short,  when  they  have 
increased  and  multiplied  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  states  to 
hold  them,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them,  Avhether  they  be  bond  or 
free  1 

The  "  slave  states,"  so  called,  have  the  black  lines  drawn  about 
them.     There  will  soon  be  no  more  Mississippi  lands  to  clear,  no 
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more  cotton  fields  to  subdue,  and  unless  some  means  be  devised  of 
getting  rid  of  the  negro-increase,  the  time  must  come, — and  sooner 
or  later  it  will  come, — when  there  will  be  an  excess  in  these  states, 
of  black  people.  This  excess  will  be  brought  about  by  the  opera- 
tion of  two  causes : — natural  increase  of  the  blacks  on  one  hand, 
and  emigration  of  the  whites  on  the  other.  The  slaves  may  go  from 
one  slave  state  to  another,  but  they  cannot  go  out  of  the  slave  ter- 
ritory. Therefore  in  the  slave  territory  must  they  remain  obedient 
to  the  command,  "  increase  and  multiply."  As  their  numbers 
spread,  and  as  their  labor  becomes  less  and  less  valuable, — as  in 
process  of  time  it  seems  likely  to  do, — owners  will  sell  or  leave 
their  negroes  behind,  and  emigrate  to  other  parts ;  thus  by  their  ab- 
sence increasing"  the  proportion  of  blacks  to  whites. 

The  New-England  States  and  the  Middle  States  did  not  emanci- 
pate their  slaves  ;  they  banished  them.  Tliey  passed  their  post-natal 
and  prospective  laws  of  emancipation,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  did  not 
command  the  master  to  let  the  slave  go  free ;  before  the  time  came 
round  for  the  slave  to  go  free,  he  had,  in  most  cases,  been  taken  off 
to  the  South  and  sold  there  ;  so  that  the  so-called  emancipation  at 
the  North  was  simply  a  transfer  to  the  South  of  the  slaves  of  the 
North — an  act  of  banishment ;  nothing  more. 

Statement  from  the  Census  Tables  of  the  free  colored  ^nrsons  in  the 
Nevj-Enyland  and  in  the  Southern  States : 

1790.              1800.               1810                 1820.  1830.  1840. 

New-England..l.3,1.56.... 17,317.... 19,488....  20.7.56....  21,331....  22,634 
Southern  States  27,983.... 5 1,923 91,402....  115,373 156,633....  183,766 

Per  Cent,  of  increase. 

New-England 3.1 1.2 0.6 0.3 0.6 

Southern  States 8.5 7.6 2.3 3.5 1.8 

Besides  their  natural  increase,  the  free  blacks  of  New-England 
receive  large  accessions  to  their  numbers  from  the  free  colored  emi- 
grants and  runaway  slaves  from  the  South.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  tide  of  emigration  of  the  free  men  of  color  flows  North  : — there 
never  has  been  a  reflux  of  it  towards  the  South. 

Thus,  what  is  taken  from  the  South  by  emigration,  is  added  to  the 
North ;  and  therefore  in  a  comparison  of  the  free  colored  statistics 
between  the  two  sections,  the  whole  amount  of  emigration  from  the 
South  appears  as  a  double  difference.  It  is  subtractive  on  one  side 
of  the  equation,  and  additive  on  the  other. 

Bearing  these  statements  in  mind,  it  appears  from  the  above 
quoted-statistics,  that  comparatively  but  few  slaves  have  ever  been 
emancipated  at  the  North;  that  as"^ between  the  New-England  and 
the  Southern  States,  the  Southern  have  been  the  principal  scene  of 
emancipation  ;  that  notwithstanding  the  emigration  from  the  South, 
the  South  has  within  the  fifty  years,  between  1790  and  1840,  doubled 
the  number  of  her  free  blacks  nearly  six  rimes  ;  whereas  the  New- 
England  States  have  not,  in  the  same  interval,  doubled  theirs  once ; 
and'  that  moreover,  during  the  period  of  prospective  and  post-natal 
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emancipation  at  the  North,  ten  slaves  received  their  freedom  at  the 
South  to  one  at  the  North.* 

The  decrease  of  emancipation  at  the  South,  between  the  first  and 
the  last  decade  of  the  above  table — the  falling  oft'  from  85  to  18  per 
cent,  in  the  sources  both  of  emancipation  and  natural  multiplication 
taken  together, — is  decisive  as  to  the  practical  increase  at  the  South 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  setting  the  slaves  free.  In  their  own 
mute  style,  these  figures  proclaim  with  unutterable  eloquence,  the 
uijury  and  the  wrong  which  fanatics,  styling  themselves  the  friends 
of  the  black  man,  have  inflicted  upon  his  race.  With  a  free  colored 
population  of  27,983  in  1790,  the  South  in  the  next  ten  years,  by 
natural  increase  and  emancipation,  swelled  this  class  by  23,940. 
The  natural  increase  due  the  basis  of  1830  (156,633)  is  nearly  six 
times  that  due  the  basis  of  1790  (27,983.)  It  ought  to  be,  certainly 
— yet  what  do  we  see  in  the  above  figures'?  Why,  that  with  the 
large  basis  of  1830,  the  decennial  increase  is  but  27,133 — only 
3,193  more  from  156,000  in  1830,  than  from  27,000  in  1790  !  Why, 
the  free  colored  race  must  have  fallen  off"  wonderfully  in  its  powers 
to  "  increase  and  multiply,"  or  emancipation  must  have  become 
much  less  in  vogue  among  Southern  people  now  than  formerly. 

Not  only  do  these  figures  and  facts,  but  the  statute  books  also, 
show  that  the  practical  difficulties  of  emancipation  have  been  greatly 
increased  at  the  South.  We  see  that  from  1790,  the  increase  of  the 
free  colored  population  at  the  South  has  fallen  off,  from  the  average 
annual  rate  of  8.5  to  less  than  2  per  cent.  More  properly  speaking, 
the  ratio  in  which  it  has  fallen  off  is  as  8.5  to  1.8, 

The  South  could  not,  if  she  would,  banish  her  slaves  and  tell  the 
world  that  that  is  emancipation  ;  for  she  has  no  place  of  banishment 
ts  send  them  to. 

In  the  spirit  of  truth  and  candor,  we  do  not  think  w^e  venture  too 
far  when  we  assert  it  as  a  probability,  that  neither  New-England  nor 
the  Middle  States  would  have  passed  when  they  did  the  emancipa- 
tion acts  which  sent  their  slaves  into  banishment,  if  they  had  not  had 
the  South  or  some  other  place  to  send  them  off  to. 

Now  suppose  that  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Missouri,  should  wish  to  pass  post-natal  free  laws,  or  a  law  of 
the  so-called  emancipation :  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  remaining 
slave  states  would  permit  the  slaves  from  those  states  to  be  crowded 
down  upon  them — to  be  brought  there  and  sold  as  those  of  the  New- 
England  States  were,  when  they  were  emancipated  1 

We  know  the  free  states  would  not  permit  the  liberated  slaves  to 
come  over,  in  any  considerable  numbers,  into  their  borders.     The 


*  In  drawing  this  comparison,  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  emigration  of 
free  blacks  from  New-England  to  Canada,  and  the  North  Western  States,  and  also 
for  the  circumstances  that  after  the  free  laws  went  into  effect  in  the  New-Eng- 
land States,  there  remained  no  more  slaves  to  emancipate.  But  making  allow- 
ance for  all  this,  and  arguing  from  the  supposition  that  the  natural  increase  of 
free  persons  of  color  is  the  same  North  as  South,  we  shall  still  he  left  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  South  has  emancipated  many  more  slaves  than  the  North 
ever  did,  considering  the  matter  rateably. 
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new  constitution  of  Indiana,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  is  conclusive 
upon  that  point. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  states  in  question  will  ever  eman- 
cipate, if  the  liberated  slaves  are  to  stay  where  they  are.  Emanci- 
pation and  citizenship  both,  to  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States,  is 
rather  too  much  to  expect  from  any  one  of  them. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  at  this  time  about  three  millions  of 
slaves  owned  by  less  than  three  millions  of  people.  We  shall  not 
use  too  large  a  figure  if  we  set  down  the  average  value  of  each  slave 
at  $400,  or  in  the  aggregate  at  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Total  emancipation — it  makes  no  odds  how  gradual — even  if  com- 
menced now,  would  cost  these  three  millions  of  American  citizens — 
or,  in  a  large  sense,  the  people  of  the  fifteen  slave  states,  1200  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Did  ever  any  people  incur  such  a  tax  ?  History 
affords  no  example  of  any.  The  slave  population  increases  at  the 
rate  of  2-i-  per  cent,  per  annum.  Therefore,  unless  an  outlet  be  found 
for  the  slave  population — as  slaves — the  difficulties  of  emancipation 
in  these  United  States,  so  far  from  decreasing  with  time,  will  become 
greater  and  greater,  and  that,  too,  they  are  doing  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  and  with  a  frightful  ratio,  as  year  after  year  rolls  round. 

The  fact  must  be  obvious  to  the  far-reaching  minds  of  our  states- 
men, that  unless  some  means  of  relief  be  devised,  some  channel  af- 
forded, by  which  the  South  can,  when  the  time  comes,  get  rid  of  the 
excess  of  her  slave  population,  that  she  will  be  ultimately  found, 
with  regard  to  this  institution,  in  the  predicament  of  the  man  with 
the  wolf  by  the  ears — too  dangerous  to  hold  on  any  longer,  and 
equally  dangerous  to  let  go. 

To  our  mind,  the  event  is  as  certain  to  happen  as  any  event  is 
which  depends  on  the  contingencies  of  the  future,  viz.  :  that  unless 
means  be  devised  for  gradually  relieving  the  slave  states  from  the 
undue  pressure  of  this  class  upon  them — unless  some  way  be  opened 
by  which  they  may  be  rid  of  their  surplus  black  population, — the 
time  will  come — it  may  not  be  in  the  next  nor  in  the  succeeding 
generation — but,  sooner  or  later,  come  it  will,  and  come  it  must — 
when  the  two  races  will  join  in  the  death  struggle  for  the  mastery. 

The  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  the  way ;  in  this  view,  it  is  the  safety- 
valve  of  the  Union.  It  is  slave  territory  and  a  wilderness.  One 
among  the  many  results  of  this  line  of  steamers,  is  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  the  African  slave  trade  with  Brazil,  by  a  substitution 
therefor  of  a  slave  emigration  from  the  United  States.  At  least,  so 
t  appears  to  us. 

The  negroes  from  the  Middle*  and  the  New-England  states,  who, 
under  the  emancipation  laws  of  those  states,  were  forced  into  the  mar- 
kets of  Va.  and  other  southern  states,  did  not  thereby  become  more  of 
slaves  than  they  were  before.  There  was  a  transfer  of  the  place  of 
servitude — that  was  all.  Not  a  slave  the  more  was  made.  But  he 
that  was  taken  from  the  North  to  the  South  remained  in  the  country. 


Calling  Middle  States, — New- York,  New-Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  only. 
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Suppose  he  had  been  sent  to  South  America  instead  of  to  South  Car- 
olina, it  would  have  still  been  the  same  to  him  ;  but  how  different  to 
the  country  !  There  would  in  that  case  have  been  a  transfer  of  the 
place  of  servitude,  as  before;  but,  according  to  the  anti-slavery  tenets 
of  fanaticism,  a  curse  the  less  would  have  remained  upon  the  country. 

This  subject  opens  to  the  imagination  a  vista ;  in  it  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  is  seen  as  the  safety-valve  of  the  South,  and  this  line  of 
steamers  as  a  strand,  at  least,  in  the  cord  which  is  to  lift  that  valve 
whenever  the  pressure  of  this  institution,  be  that  when  it  may,  shall 
become  too  powerful  upon  the  machinei'y  of  our  great  Ship  of  State. 

As  in  the  breaking  away  of  the  storm,  a  streak  of  clear  sky  is  wel- 
comed by  the  mariner  whose  ship  has  been  endangered  by  the  ele- 
ments, so  this  Amazonian  vista  is  to  us.  It  is  the  first  and  the  only 
streak  of  light  to  our  mind's  eye,  that  the  future  throws  upon  the  final 
question  of  slavery  in  this  country. 

Every  steamship  has  her  safety-valve  ;  but  every  steamship  is  not 
obliged  to  use  it  always.  It  is  there  in  case  of  necessity.  So  with 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon :  we  need  not  go  there  ourselves,  nor  send 
our  slaves  there  immediately  ;  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  ability  to 
go  or  to  send,  in  case  it  may  become  expedient  so  to  do. 

This  line  of  steamers,  by  the  commercial  ties  which  it  will  estab- 
lish, by  the  business  relations  which  it  will  beget,  by  the  frequent  in- 
tercourse which  it  will  bring  about  between  the  valley  of  the  Amazon 
and  the  Southern  States,  will  accomplish  all  these  great  results,  and 
more,  too. 

The  subject  is  immense — its  magnitude  oppresses  us.  We  com- 
mend it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  our  merchants  and  statesmen  ; 
and  in  so  doing,  we  venture,  though  with  diflidence,  to  ask  the  question : 
will  not  one  or  more  of  the  states  most  concerned  in  the  successful 
issue  of  the  enterprise,  give  it  encouragement  1 
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EARLY     BRITISH    AND    AMERICAN     HISTORY    OF    ALABAMA CREEK    WARS 

OF  GENERAL    JACKSON TERRITORIAL  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENT,  ETC. 

Having  treated  in  sufficient  detail  of  the  aboriginal  and  early 
French  history  of  Alabama,  we  pass  to  that  period  which  o]iens  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Pickett,  and  which  marks  the  advent  of  the 
British  power  in  the  state. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  in  Europe,  and 
with  the  adoption  of  the  pacification  of  Paris  in  1763,  France  had 
divested  herself  of  her  whole  North  American  interests.  The  western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  but  including 
the  island  of  New-Orleans  on  the  other  bank,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Spain  ;  whilst  Great  Britain  succeeded  to  Canada,  all  of  the  terri- 

Hisiury  of  Alabama,  and  incidentally  of  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  by  A.J.  Pickett,  2 
vols.     Charleston,  1851. 
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tories  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  the  Bayou  Iberville,  to- 
gether with  Florida.  The  whole  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and 
that  portion  of  Louisiana  north  of  a  line  drawn  through  the  Bayou 
Iberville — the  Amite,  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Ponchartrain  to  the  sea, 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  became  thus  a  British  possession, 
known  until  1781  as  West  Florida  and  the  province  of  Illinois. 
Alabama  was  divided  on  the  parallel  of  32*^  28'  between  West  Flo- 
rida and  Illinois,  in  nearly  equal  divisions ;  and  Montgomery  and 
Wetumpka,  which  are  but  fifteen  miles  apart,  were  in  different  juris- 
dictions. The  Florida  portion  only  was  then  in  European  occupa- 
tion, having  Pensacola  as  its  seat  of  government. 

George  Johnson,  the  first  English  Governor,  organized  the  govern- 
ment, garrisoned  the  fort  at  Mobile  and  that  of  Toulouse  up  the 
Coosa  ;  but  the  government  was  purely  military.  Its  earliest  history 
was  marked  by  great  sufferings  among  the  English  inhabitants  of 
Mobile,  who  died  in  great  numbers  from  habits  of  intemperance,  ex- 
posure, and  a  contagious  disease  introduced  by  one  of  the  regiments. 
From  these  disasters  the  French  residents  were  spared.  They  lived 
a  regular  and  abstemious  life — refrained  from  spirituous  liquors  in 
summer,  confined  themselves  to  spring  water,  and  for  a  large  part 
spent  the  sickly  months  upon  their  plantations  on  the  Tensaw  and 
Mobile  rivers,  which  were  very  healthy.  Many  of  them  lived  to  a 
great  old  age.  The  Chevalier  de  Lucere  had  a  plantation  on  the 
first  island  below  the  confluence  of  the  Tombigby  and  the  Alabama. 
Other  islands  on  the  Tensaw  and  Mobile  were  cultivated  by  the 
French  and  English,  who  spent  their  summers  among  the  hills,  and 
engaged  in  the  product  of  tar.  Lower  down  than  Lucere's  plantation, 
were  those  of  Campbell,  Stewart,  Andry,  McGillivray,  Favre,  Chas- 
tang,  Strother  and  Narbone.  Five  miles  lower  still  was  the  site  of 
an  old  French  fort,  and  eleven  miles  lower,  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Lezars,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  French  Inteudant  of  Mobile. 

The  exports  of  Mobile  in  1772  were  indigo,  raw  hides,  corn,  fine 
cattle,  tallow,  rice,  pitch,  bear's  oil,  tar,  tobacco,  squared  timber, 
indigo  seed,  myrtle  wax,  cedar  posts  and  planks,  salted  wild  beef, 
pecan  nuts,  cypress  and  pine  boards,  plank  of  various  woods,  shin- 
gles, dried  salt  fish,  scantling,  sassafras,  canes,  staves  and  heading, 
hoops,  oranges,  and  peltry.  Cotton  was  cultivated  in  small  quanti- 
ties; and  a  machine  in  use  for  separating  it  from  the  seed,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Capt.  Roman,  (one  of  them  was  used  by  Mr.  Crebs,  the 
alleged  inventor,  who  suspended  canvass  bags  between  pine  trees, 
and  packed  in  his  cotton  by  treading  down  to  the  extent  of  300 
pounds.) 

"It  is  a  strong  frame  of  four  studs,  each  about  four  feet  high,  and  joined 
above  and  below  by  strong  transverse  pieces.  Across  this  are  placed  two 
round  well-polished  spindles,  having  a  small  groove  through  their  whole 
length,  and  by  means  of  treadles  are  put  in  opposite  motions.  The  work-  ' 
man  sits  behind  the  frame,  with  a  thin  board  before  him,  upon  which  is 
placed  the  cotton,  thinly  spread,  which  the  rollers  receive.  The  lint  goes 
through  the  rollers,  and  the  seed  falls  down  in  a  separate  pile.  The  French 
population  have  much  improved  upon  tliis  plan,  by  a  large  wheel,  which 
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turns  two  of  these  mills  with  so  much  velocity,  that  seventy  pounds  of  clean 
cotton  can  be  made  every  day." 

Fearful  gales  swept  over  West  Florida,  inundating  Mobile,  and 
running  vessels  up  into  the  town.  The  houses  of  Mr.  Crebs'  plan- 
tation on  the  Pascagoula  were  riddled,  trees  everywhere  prostrated, 
herds  scattered,  crops  ruined.  The  sea  water  was  driven  up  the  bays 
and  rivers,  whilst  the  coast  and  shipping  suffered  frightfully.  The 
Chandelier  island  came  near  being  entirely  swept  away  ;  and  what 
was  remarkable,  the  mulberries  all  produced  a  second  crop  of  leaves, 
budded,  blossomed,  and  bore  ripe  fruit  within  four  weelcs  after  the 
gales  had  subsided. 

In  the  summer  of  1777,  the  botanist,  Bartram,  made  an  excursion 
through  Alabama.  He  describes  Mobile  as  extending  back  half  a 
mile  from  the  river,  with  a  few  good  buildings,  occupied  by  the 
French,  or  emigrants  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
North  American  Colonies.  Swansan  and  McGillivray  conducted  the 
Indian  trade,  having  commodious  storehouses.  The  French  build- 
ings were  of  brick,  one  story,  square,  often  very  large,  and  including 
courts  within.  The  common  people  lived  in  cypress  frames,  filled  in 
with  plaster.  Mr.  Farmer  resided  near  the  present  Stockton,  his 
extensive  plantations  lying  up  and  down  the  Tensaw — surrounded 
by  other  thriving  plantations,  and  the  ruins  of  many  which^^the  French' 
had  abandoned  on  the  change  of  government.  In  his  journeyings, 
Bartram  met  a  party  of  Georgians,  nine  or  ten  in  number,  including 
women  and  children,  who  after  passing  through  the  great  hardships 
of  the  wilderness,  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Anglo-American 
inhabitants  of  Baldwin  county. 

"  Returning  to  Mobile,  the  botanist  presently  embarked  in  a  trading  ves- 
sel, manned  by  three  negroes,  and  set  sail  for  Pearl  River.  Passing  along 
the  western  coast,  and  reaching  the  mouth  of  Dog  River,  they  there  landed, 
and  entered  the  woods  for  recreation.  Here  he  saw  the  remains  of  the  old 
Fort  St.  Louis  de  la  Mobile,  with  a  few  pieces  of  iron  cannon,  and  also  vast 
iron  kettles  for  boiling  tar  into  pitch.  Pursuing  his  voyage,  he  again  came 
to  the  shore,  a  few  miles  beyond  where  resided  a  Frenchman  eighty  years 
of  age  ;  he  was  active,  strong  and  muscular ;  his  mother,  who  was  present, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  brisk  and  cheerful,  was  one  hundred  and  five  years 
of  age.  Fifty  years  previous  to  this  she  had  landed  in  Mobile  from  la  belle 
France." 

The  effects  of  the  American  revolution  began  now  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  possessions  of  Louisiana  and  of  Florida ;  and  Mr. 
Pickett  devotes  nearly  one  whole  chapter  to  the  biography  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  family  of  the  McGillivrays,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Indians,  were  severely  felt  in  their  sanguinary  attacks  upon  the 
whigs  of  Georgia.  The  chapter  is  in  the  most  finished  style  of  the 
author,  and  is  evidently  his  chef  d'oeuvre.  A  romantic  interest 
attaches  to  the  whole  history  of  the  McGillivrays.  Lochlan,  the 
father,  a  Scotch  boy  of  16,  scampered  off  from  wealthy  parents  at 
home  and  sought  the  Western  World.  Without  money  and  scarcely 
clothes,  he  landed  at  Charleston,  found  himself  among  the  Indian 
traders  who  quartered  in  the  suburbs,  and  soon  made  one  in  their 
adventures.     For  his  services  he  received  a  jack  knife,  which  being 
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converted  into  skins  to  be  sold  at  Charleston,  constituted  the  basis 
of  his  afterwards  extensive  fortune.  He  became  in  the  event  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  successful  traders,  extending  his  commerce  to 
the  very  neighborhood  of  Fort  Toulouse.  Here  he  had  the  address 
to  captivate  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  and  aristocratic  Indian  girl,  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Wind — Sehoy  Marchand,  the  daughter  of  a  former  French 
captain  at  Fort  Toulouse.  Pickett  describes  her  as  a  second  Poca- 
hontas, though  we  have  always  received  with  grains  of  distrust  these 
descriptions  of  Indian  beauties,  prosy  as  the  remark  may  be.  Of  the 
marriage  at  a  trading-house,  near  Wetumpka,  on  the  Coosa,  sprung 
Alexander  McGillivray,  and  the  tradition  goes,  that  his  mother,  in 
pregnancy,  dreamed  of  piles  of  manuscripts,  books,  papers,  &c.,  as 
mothers  ever  will  dream,  and  fathers,  too,  pending  an  event  like  this. 
The  fortunes  of  the  father  prospered  ;  he  had  plantations  and  negroes 
in  Georgia,  large  stores  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,  &c.  When  the 
boy  Alexander  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  placed  at 
school  in  Charleston,  and  subsequently  in  a  counting-house  at  Savan- 
nah. Commerce  pleased  him  not  so  inuch  as  books,  and  he  forthwith 
became  a  hard  and  diligent  student.  But  even  this  could  not  satisfy 
the  wants  of  a  spirit,  which,  true  to  the  instincts  of  its  mother  race, 
yearned  after  the  sports  and  life  of  the  loUderness.  Civilization  had 
lost  all  its  charms.  Alexander  McGillivray  was  again  among  the 
Creeks,  and  by  virtue  of  his  noble  descent,  a  chief  and  a  leader.  He 
presided  at  the  national  council  upon  the  Chattahoochee,  received  the 
rank  of  colonel  from  the  British  of  Florida,  and  thenceforward  de- 
voted himself  to  the  royal  cause.  In  1778,  he  corresponded  exten- 
sively with  the  government  of  Florida  and  the  province  of  Georgia, 
and  engaged  in  the  task  of  confederating  the  Indians  against  the  co- 
lonial cause,  acting  in  concert  with  many  royalists  who  had  fled  from 
the  colonies,  sometimes  leading  expeditions  in  person,  but  generally 
relying  upon  Le  Clerk  Milfort,  a  bold  and  daring  adventurer,  who 
subsequently  published  a  work,  "  Sejour  dans  la  Nation  Creek^''  from 
which,  and  from  contemporaneous  manuscripts  and  conversations 
with  the  nephew  and  niece  of  McGillivray,  Mr.  Pickett  obtains  his 
information. 

Before  dismissing  the  McGillivray  chapter,  we  cannot  but  con- 
demn the  introduction  of  such  a  passage  as  the  following  into  it.  In 
writing  a  grave  history,  Mr.  Pickett  should  throw  aside  the  prejudices 
of  the  politician,  and  not  treat  of  great  national  topics,  like  the  French, 
English,  and  Spanish  wars,  as  if  in  the  editorial  of  a  daily,  or  at  a 
stump  gathering.  History  should  speak  in  the  language  of  dignity, 
having  no  country,  no  friends,  and  no  party  !     We  give  the  passage  : 

"  This  brought  about  a  collision  with  John  Bull.  Spain  interposed  her 
friendly  efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  but  the  cajiine  propensities  of  Eng- 
land was  aroused,  and  that  ungenerous  government  declared  war  against 
Spain  as  well  as  France,"  &c. 

Now,  it  so  happens,  by  the  way,  that  these  very  wars  which  Mr. 
Pickett  refers  to  in  such  terms  of  ignominy,  were  advocated  by  the 
great  and  pure  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  came  down  from  his  bed  to  urge 
them,  and  who  died  almost  in  the  very  effort  of  speaking  these  me- 
morable words :   "  Shall  a  people,  so  lately  the  terror  of  the  world, 
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now  fall  prostrate  before  the  House  of  Bourbon  1  It  is  impossible. 
In  God's  name,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either  for  peace 
or  for  war,  and  if  peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  honor,  why  is  not 
war  commenced  without  hesitation  ?  I  am  not,  I  must  confess,  in- 
formed of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  its  just  rights.  Any  state,  my  lord,  is  better  than 
despair.  Let  us,  indeed,  make  one  effort,  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us 
fall  like  men." 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Murder  Creek,  in  the  County  of  Cone- 
cuh, is  explained  by  Mr.  Pickett.  Kirkland,  an  English  royalist, 
who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  McGillivray,  was,  upon  his  return,  mur- 
dered by  a  band  of  Indians.  One  of  them  was  arrested  by  Milford, 
under  the  orders  of  McGillivray,  and  carried  back  to  the  bloody  spot, 
where  he  was  executed.  The  place,  ever  since  has  been  known  as 
Murder  Creek. 

Chapter  xxi.  treats  of  the  deep  intrigues  of  McGillivray,  in  which 
the  author  proves  that  wily  chieftain  to  have  been  the  very  Talley- 
rand of  the  western  wilds.  He  baffled  all  negotiations,  and  general- 
ly succeeded  in  putting  them  in  the  wrong.  Caressed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  obeyed  by  his  own  people  as  well  as  by 
many  of  the  Cherokees  and  the  Choctaws,  and  supplicated  by  the 
Federal  Congress  and  Washington  it  was  not  remarkable  he  became 
haughty  and  arbitrary.  President  Washington  having  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  him  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,  made  with 
him  and  other  chiefs  a  permanent  treaty  of  peace,  and  received  a  sur- 
render of  the  Oconee  lands  claimed  by  Georgia,  about  which  so  much 
blood  had  been  shed,  and  so  much  negotiation  exhausted.  By  a 
secret  treaty,  at  the  same  time,  McGillivray  was  given  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general,  and  the  pay,  as  Creek  agent,  of  $1,200  per  annum. 
Mr.  Pickett  is  mistaken  when  he  speaks  of  the  terms  of  this  secret 
treaty  being  now  for  the  first  time  made  public.  We  were  long  ago 
familiar  with  them.* 

The  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  had  fixed  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States  from  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  in  the 
31st  parallel  of  latitude  ;  thus  giving  to  the  Americans  about  two  de- 
grees of  what  was  known  as  West  Florida,  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  by  conquest.  The  Spaniards  refused  to  deliver  this  ter- 
ritory, having  again  come  into  possession  of  the  Florid  as  by  the 
same  general  treaty  of  peace,  and  ]\Ir.  Pickett  justifies  them  upon 
the  ground  that  the  British  had  no  right  to  cede  territory  which  was 
not  in  their  possession.  The  negotiations  were  conducted  at  Madrid 
by  Mr.  .Jay  and  Guardoqui.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Pickett's  argument,  that  when  originally  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  the 
northern  limits  of  Florida  were  the  31° — they  were  so  considered 
bv  the  British,  who  organized  a  government  on  that  basis,  but  after- 
wards saw  fit  to  enlarge  it  by  annexing  territory  acquired  in  the 
French  grant  of  Canada.  Now,  when  by  the  8th  article  of  the  British 
and  Spanish  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  Spain  should  surrender  to 
Great  ]>ritain  all  the  territories  conquered  by  her  except  Florida,  is 

*  See  McGillivray,  p.  143. 
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not  the  construction  a  fair  one  that  the  Florida  referred  to,  was  that 
which  had  previously  existed  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  which  never 
extended  further  north  than  the  Slst  degree  of  latitude.  The  secretary 
of  the  French  minister,  Vergennes,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Jay,  admitted  that  Spain  held  nothing  beyond  this  parallel.  He 
says:  "  She  cannot  pass  beyond  Natchez  towards  the  31st  degree  pa- 
rallel of  latitude — her  rights  are  therefore  confined  to  this  degree — 
what  is  beyond  is  either  independent  or  belonging  to  England,"  (i.  e., 
to  the  United  States  under  England.) 

The  State  of  Georgia  considering  its  title  now  perfect  to  all  of  the 
lands  running  westward  from  her  limits  to  the  Mississippi,  proceed- 
ed to  grant  them  out  to  companies  for  the  purposes  of  settlement,  on 
a  consideration  being  paid  into  her  coffers.  There  were  two  sets  of 
these  grants  known  as  the  "  Yazoo  grants,"  both  of  which  have  ac- 
quired a  great  celebrity  in  history. 

By  the  first,  five  millions  of  acres  in  Mississippi  were  granted  to 
the  South  Carolina  Yazoo  Company ;  seven  millions  to  the  Virginia 
Yazoo  Company ;  three  and  a  half  millions  in  Alabama  to  the  Tennes- 
see Company  :  the  first  paying  §60,000,  the  second,  ^$93,000,  and  the 
third,  $46,000.  The  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee  companies,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  opposition  of  the  federal  government,  attempted  to  co- 
lonize these  grants  :  but  they  were  finally  defeated  by  that  opposition, 
combined  with  that  of  the  Indians  and  the  Spaniards  who  held  out  in 
their  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  country.  These  companies  hav- 
ing failed,  however,  to  meet  the  instalments  upon  their  purchases, 
the  acts  were  subsequently  rescinded  by  Georgia. 

Several  years  afterwards,  other  and  more  considerable  grants  were 
made  by  Georgia,  to  wit : 

For  the  sum  of  §250,000,  to  James  Gunn  and  others,  called  the 
Georgia  Company,  a  tract  embracing  parts  of  many  of  the  present 
wealthiest  counties  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  eighteen  in  Ala- 
bama, and  twenty-one  in  Mississippi. 

For  $150,000,  to  the  Georgia  Mississippi  Company,  a  tract  em- 
bracing parts  or  the  whole  of  two  or  three  of  the  present  counties  of 
Alabama,  and  thirty-one  counties  of  Mississippi. 

For  $35,000,  to  Wade  Hampton  et  al.  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Company,  that  part  of  Mississippi  now  embraced  in  the  counties 
of  De  Soto,  Marshall,  Tippah,  Tishimingo,  and  part  of  Tunica. 

For  $60,000,  to  the  Tennessee  Company,  a  tract  in  North  Ala- 
bama, embracing  most  of  the  present  counties  of  Lauderdale,  Lime- 
stone, Madison,  Jackson,  De  Kalb,  Cherokee,  Marshall,  Morgan, 
Lawrence,  Franklin,  Marion,  Walker  and  Blount. 

This  second  Yazoo  sale  was  followed  by  a  storm  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  denounced  in  the  message  of  General  Washington, 
and  Congress  instructed  the  attorney  general  to  investigate  the  titles 
of  Georgia  to  the  territory  ;  but  the  legislature  of  that  state  being 
convened  again,  and  all  of  the  adherents  and  supporters  of  the  grants 
having  been  defeated  before  the  people  upon  the  allegation  of  bribery 
and  corruption  in  the  terms  of  the  sales,  they  were  declared  null  and 

11  VOL.  II. 
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void,  and  even  the  papers  upon  which  they  were  written  consumed 
by  fire,  drawn  direct,  as  it  were,  from  heaven,  through  a  sun-glass ! 

When  this  matter  came  before  Congress  upon  an  appeal  from  the 
grantees,  the  celebrated  John  Randolph  crowned  himself  with  im- 
perishable fame  by  his  bold  and  vigorous  assaults  upon  all  of  the 
parties  connected  with  it,  constituting  himself,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  the  very  scourge  of  these  men.  "  No,  sir,"  said  he,  on  one  oc- 
casion, "  the  orgies  of  Yazoo  speculation  are  not  to  be  opened  to 
public  view.  None  but  the  initiated  are  to  behold  the  monstrous 
sacrifice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  on  the  altars  of  corrup- 
tion. When  this  abomination  is  to  be  practised,  we  go  into  conclave," 
etc. 

The  following  passage  from  Garland's  Life  of  Randolph,  vol.  i.,  p. 
67,  gives  many  other  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  the  proceed- 
ings upon  the  Yazoo  grants  : 

"  On  the  7th  day  of  February,  1795,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  sale  of  four  tracts  of  land  therein  desci'ibed,  and  contain- 
ing a  greater  part  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alabama  River,  called  the 
Greorgia,  the  Georgia-Mississippi,  the  Upper-Mississippi,  and  the  Tennes- 
seean  Companies,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  $500,000.  The  land  con- 
tained Avithiu  the  boundaries  of  the  several  companies  was  estimated  at  forty 
millions  of  acres.  The  sale  of  a  country  so  extensive,  for  a  sum  so  far  be- 
low its  value,  excited  immediate  and  universal  indignation  throughout  the 
State  of  Georgia.  The  motives  of  the  legislature  were  questioned  and  ex- 
amined. Then  corruption  was  established  upon  the  most  indisputable  evi- 
dence. Upwards  of  sixty-four  depositions  were  taken,  that  developed  a 
scene  of  villany  and  swindling  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  country. 
On  comparing  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  companies  with  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  voted  for  the  land,  it  appeared  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Georgia,  wdio  voted  in  favor  of  the 
law,  were,  with  one  single  exception,  interested  in,  and  parties  to  the  pur- 
chase. Every  member  who  voted  for  the  law  received  either  money  or 
land  for  his  vote.  The  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  people  united  with 
swindlers,  defrauded  their  constituents,  sold  their  votes,  betrayed  the  dele- 
gated trust  reposed  in  them,  and  basely  divided  among  themselves  the  lands 
of  the  people  of  Georgia.  This  flagrant  abuse  of  power — this  enormous  act 
of  corruption,  was  viewed  with  abhorrence  by  every  honest  man.  The 
press  throughout  the  country  burst  out  in  a  blaze  of  indignation.  All  the 
grand  juries  of  the  state,  except  intw^o  counties  where  there  were  corrupt 
majorities  of  the  Yazoo  men,  presented  this  law  as  a  public  robbery,  and  a 
deliberate  fraud.  The  convention  which  met  in  the  month  of  May,  1795, 
at  Louisville,  was  crowded  with  petitions  from  every  part  of  the  state,  which, 
by  an  order  of  the  convention,  was  referred  to  the  succeeding  legislature. 
The  legislature  was  elected  solely  with  reference  to  that  question.  Repeal 
or  no  iiepeal !  Yazoo  or  anti-Yazoo !  was  the  only  subject  canvassed  before 
the  people.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1796,  an  act  was  passed  with  only 
three  dissenting  voices,  declaring  the  usurped  act  of  February,  1795,  void, 
and  expunging  the  same  from  the  public  records.  At  a  subsequent  meeting, 
this  expunging  act  was  engrafted  on  the  constitution,  and  made  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land." — Garland's  Randolph,  vol.  i.,  p.  67. 

At  this  period,  1792,  Alabama  was  almost  entirely  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  natives.  There  was  a  garrison  of  Spanish  troops  at  Mo- 
bile, and  also  at  St.  Stephen's  on  the  Tombigbee,  with  trading  posts 
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Wipon  the  Oconee,  and  on  other  points  at  the  south  and  west.  A  set- 
tlement of  whigs  was  located  on  the  Tensaw,  to  which  point  several 
Moungers  and  others  from  Georgia  directed  their  journeyings,  and 
found  already  there  the  Halis,  Byrnes,  Mims,  Kilkreas,  Easlies. 
Linders,  etc.  Below  Mcintosh's  Bluff,  they  found  the  Bates,  Law- 
rences, and  Powells ;  whilst  above  upon  the  Tombigbee  were  the  Dan- 
bys,  Johnsons,  McGrews,  Hockets,  Freelands,  Talleys  and  Bakers ; 
with  the  Moungers  were  Col.  Kimbil  Barnet,  Sheffield  and  Hannon. 
The  representatives  of  many  of  these  may  still  be  found  in  Alabama. 
In  addition,  there  lived  upon  Little  River,  between  the  counties  of 
Monroe  and  Baldwin,  intelligent  and  wealthy  families  of  mixed 
white  and  Indian  blood  ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  McGillivray, 
a  maiden  of  fair-  exterior,  won  in  matrimony  afterwards  by  a  Hugue- 
not from  South  Carolina,  Benjamin  Durant.  There  was  something 
romantic  in  the  incidents  of  this  alliance.  Durant  had  carried  away 
the  palm  in  his  feats  of  strength,  when  contesting  with  the  young  men 
of  Charleston,  and  came  all  the  way  into  the  Creek  Nation  in  search 
of  one  whom  the  traders  represented  as  his  superior.  To  meet,  was 
to  vanquish  him,  after  a  vigorous  struggle,  of  which  the  dark  maid 
of  the  Coosa  was  a  witness.  Women  who  love  power  and  masculine 
might,  whether  in  courts  or  in  forests,  never  dispute  the  claims  of 
youths  like  Durant,  but  are  carried  captive  at  once.  Well  said  the 
author  of  "  Yeast,"  that  strange  melange — "  Ay,  be  as  manichean 
sentimental  as  you  will,  fair  ladies,  physical  prowess,  that  Eden  right 
of  manhood,  is  sure  to  tell  upon  your  hearts."  "  Durant's  Bend,"  on 
the  Alabama,  still  preserves  his  memory,  and  Lachlan  Durant,  the 
son,  is  a  resident  of  Baldwin  County  even  at  this  day  ;  and  it  is 
recorded  by  Mr,  Pickett,  of  the  mother,  that  when  McGillivray  was 
negotiating  his  treaty  at  New- York,  the  Creeks  meditated  an  attack 
upon  the  white  settlements,  which  she  defeated  by  a  long  ride  of  four 
days  to  the  camp  of  the  chiefs,  where  she  threatened  them  with  the 
vengeance  of  her  brother.  This  was  only  two  weeks  prior  to  her 
giving  birth  to  twins.  In  Montgomery  County  there  lived  a  white 
woman,  the  widow  of  a  soldier,  who  afterwards  took  up  with  a  chief, 
and  in  time  acquired  a  great  deal  of  wealth.  She  was  long  known 
among  the  traders,  etc.,  as  Milly.  A  little  girl  who  lived  with  her. 
and  who  had  been  ransomed  by  her  from  the  Indians,  Tenpey  Ellis, 
now  an  old  lady  in  Pike,  Mrs.  Frizell,  has  beai  seen  and  conversed 
with  by  Mr.  Pickett.  Two  miles  east  of  Lone  Creek  was  located  the 
trading  house  of  Abram  Mordecai,  a  very  remarkable  character, 
whose  reminiscences  of  early  Alabama  history  are  most  inter- 
esting. 

Another  trader  named  Russell  lived  here ;  while  at  Mount  Meigs 
were  two  torics.  Love  and  Dargan,  a  Dutchman  and  a  horse  thief, 
generally  with  Indian  wives.  Charles  Weatherford  had  a  house  be- 
low the  confluence  of  the  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa,  and  laid  out  in 
the  neighborhood  one  of  the  earliest  race-courses.  A  not  distant 
neighbor  was  Savaner  Jack,  a  wretch  whose  hand  had  often  been 
steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  frontier  settlers. 

A  sketch  of  the  early  commerce  of  Alabama  will  interest  our  read 
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ers.  Skins,  beeswax,  hickory-nut  oil,  snake-root,  medicinal 
barks,  etc.,  were  transported  to  Augusta  and  Pensacola  on  pack 
horses,  and  to  Mobile  and  New-Orleans  in  large  canoes.  The  horses 
were,  generally,  the  small  ones  of  the  wilderness,  capable  of  great 
endurance.  The  load  was  adjusted  upon  a  peculiar  saddle,  and  con- 
sisted of  three  bundles,  of  sixty  pounds  each.  Two  of  them  were  sus- 
pended so  as  to  come  down  the  sides  of  the  pony,  while  the  third 
was  laid  crosswise  on  the  top.  Tafiai,  a  mean  rum,  was  carried  in 
kegs.  A  pack  horseman  drove  ten  ponies  in  a  lead,  urging  them  on 
with  sticks  and  imprecations.  At  night,  the  packs  were  taken  off, 
piled  together,  and  covered  with  skins,  and  the  horses  belled,  and  set 
free  to  graze.  The  Indians  seldom  disturbed  these  caravans,  which 
pursued  their  way  through  a  thousand  obstacles,  swimming  creeks,  or 
crossing  upon  rafts  ;  but  if  they  reached  a  stream  having  large  cane 
on  its  banks,  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Pickett) : — 

"  These  were  presently  cut,  ten  feet  long,  and  tied  up  into  bundles  about 
three  feet  in  circumference,  which  were  placed  in  the  water.  Across  these 
others  were  laid,  which  formed  an  admirable  raft,  capable  of  sustaining 
great  weight.  Logs  were  also  often  employed  in  the  construction  of  rafts. 
Guided  by  long  grape  vines,  they  were  generally  dragged  safely  across, 
where  the  Wet  ponies  stood  ready  to  receive  their  packs  again.  Then  all 
hands  drank  taftai,  and  journeyed  on  with  light  hearts  and  laughing  faces. 
The  average  travel  was  twenty-live  miles  a  day. 

"  The  route  from  Pensacola  was  a  well-beaten  path,  leading  up  the  coun- 
try, and  across  the  fatal  Mm-der  Creek,  and  thence  to  -s^-ithin  a  few  miles  of 
Catoma,  whence  it  diverged  into  several  small  trails,  one  of  which  led  to 
Tookahatcha,  along  the  route  of  the  old  Federal  Road,  the  other  to  Llont- 
gomery  and  Wetumpka,  by  the  Red  Warrior's  BlufF,  now  Grey's  Ferry, 
upon  the  Tallapoosa ;  this  trail  continued  to  the  Tennessee  river." 

The  United  States  having  purchased  the  rights  of  Georgia  in  the 
western  wilds,  established  the  Mississippi  territory,  which  extended 
fi'om  the  Chattahoochee  to  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  31°  to  32° 
28  latitude,  appointing  Winthrop  Sargent  governor.  Fort  Stoddard 
was  established  near  the  confluence  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Tom- 
bigbee,  and  the  County  of  Washington  laid  out,  embracing  a  space 
out  of  which  twenty  counties  in  Alabama  and  twelve  in  Mississippi 
have  been  subsequently  carved.  Claiborne  succeeded  as  governor ; 
but  many  of  the  distant  settlers  upon  the  Tensaw  remained  without 
laws,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  intermarrying,  by  "  pairing  off","  as  it 
was  called — a  convenient  way  of  whipping  the  devil  around  the 
stump ; — but  the  condition  always  was  to  have  honest  marriage 
when  the  preachers  or  the  magistrates  came  that  M'ay.  Poor  people, 
what  better  could  they  do '?  Pickett,  who  seems  to  relish  a  good 
joke,  tells  us  of  one  of  these  hard-pressed  couples,  who  repaired  to 
the  house  of  a  rather  pompous  old  German,  a  commandant  under 
Uncle  Sam,  and  demanded  nuptials,  the  parents  being  in  hot  chase. 
The  old  captain  threw  down  his  pipe,  and  swore  that  was  a  thing  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  military  books.  He  yielded  at  last  to  en- 
treaties, after  tliis  fashion — "  1,  Captain  Shoumberg,  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  commandant  of  Fort  Stoddart,  do  pro- 
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nounce  you  man  and  wife.  Go  home — behave  yourselves — multiply 
and  replenish  the  Tensaw  country  !"  The  happy  pair  were  pro- 
nounced by  the  whole  settlement  the  best  married  people  they  had 
known  in  a  long  time.  A  trading-house  was  located  at  St.  Stephens. 
The  Brothers  Pierce  settled  upon  Lake  Tensaw,  one  as  a  weaver,  and 
the  other  as  the  pioneer  American  schoolmaster.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood were  the  descendants  of  McGillivray,  the  Taits,  Weather- 
fords,  and  Durants,  the  Linders,  the  Mims,  etc.  The  Pierces  estab- 
lished also  one  of  the  first  cotton  gins  in  that  part  of  the  country,  as 
also  did  Abram  Mordecai. 

"  Mordecai  was  a  queer  fellow.  He  ti'aded  extensively  with  the  Indians, 
exchanging  his  goods  for  pink-root,  hickory-nut  oil,  and  peltries  of  all  kinds. 
These  he  carried  to  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  in  boats,  and  to  Pensacola 
and  Augusta  on  pack  horses.  The  hickory-nut  oil  was  a  luxury  with 
French  and  Spanish  epicures.  It  was  manufactured  by  the  Indians  in  a 
simple  manner — by  boiling  the  cracked  nuts  in  water,  and  skimming  off  the 
oil  as  it  floated  on  the  surface.  Mordecai  bought  cotton  of  the  Indians  in 
small  quantities,  ginning  it,  and  carrying  it  to  Augusta  on  pack  horses,  in 
bags  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  present  day.  He  was  a  dark-eyed 
Jew,  and  amorous  in  his  disposition.  TourcuUa,  (Capt.  Isaacs,)  the  Chief 
of  the  Coosawdas,  hearing  of  his  intrigues  with  a  married  squaw,  approach- 
ed his  house  with  twelve  warriors,  knocked  him  down,  thrashed  him  with 
poles  until  he  lay  insensible,  cut  off  one  of  his  ears,  and  left  him  to  the  care 
of  his  wife.  They  also  broke  up  his  boat,  and  burned  down  his  gin-house. 
A  pretty  squaw  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  cotton  gin 
in  Alabama." 

Louisiana  having  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  and  re-ceded  to 
the  United  States,  a  great  controversy  arose  as  to  whether  it  included 
the  country  south  of  the  31°,  and  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl 
river,  known  as  the  Baton  Rouge  District,  and  that  south  of  the  same 
parallel,  between  the  Pearl  and  the  Perdido,  known  as  the  Mobile 
District.  The  Spaniards  claimed  these  as  West  Florida,  and  only 
gave  up  after  long  struggles  and  negotiations.  We  have  frequently 
spoken  of  these  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  Pickett's  XXIX.  Chapter  is  a  deeply-interesting  and  graphic 
one,  and  recounts  the  adventures  of  Aaron  Burr,  and  of  his  being 
taken  captive  upon  the  soil  of  Alabama  by  the  young  lieutenant, 
afterwards  General  Gaines.  We  have  already  published  the  most  of 
this  chapter,  except  the  summing  up  of  Burr's  character,  which  we 
now  give ;  and  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  been 
altogether  converted,  as  we  ourselves  for  the  most  part  were,  too,  by 
the  interesting  biography  of  M.  L.  Davis. 

"  It  was  not  considered  treason  when  President  Jackson  allowed  hun- 
dreds of  the  people  of  the  Southwest  to  be  shipped  from  Mobile  and  New- 
Orleans  with  arms  in  their  hands,  who  presently  landed  upon  the  coast  of 
Texas,  and  took  that  country  from  the  Spaniards;  but  for  similar  designs, 
Aaron  Burr  was  hunted  down,  thrown  into  prison,  and  tried  for  high  trea- 
son. The  impartial  reader  must  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  faults  of 
Burr,  of  a  political  and  public  capacity,  were  not  such  as  ought  really  to 
have  placed  that  odium  upon  him  which  still  attaches  to  his  name.  One 
of  the  great  secrets  of  his  political  misfortunes  lay  in  the  prejudice  and 
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malevolence  of  politicians  and  fanatics.  Somebody  heard  General  Washing- 
ton say,  that  "Burr  was  a  dangerous  man:'"  thereupon  the  world  set  him 
down  as  a  "  dangerous  man."  He  killed  Hamilton  in  a  duel,  because 
Hamilton  abused  him:  thereupon  the  world  said  he  was  a  "murderer." 
He  was  a  formidable  rival  of  Jefferson  in  the  contest  for  the  presidency : 
thereupon  a  majority  of  the  republican  party  said  he  was  a  pohtical  scoun- 
drel. He  has  always  opposed  the  federal  party:  thereupon  the  federal 
party  hated  him  with  exceeding  bitterness.  A  blundering,  extravagant 
man,  named  Herman  Blennerhassett,  sought  Burr  while  he  was  in  the 
West,  eagerly  enlisted  in  his  schemes,  and  invited  him  to  his  house: 
thereupon  Wm.  Wirt  said,  in  his  prosecuting  speech,  that  "  Burr  was  the 
serpent  who  entered  the  garden  of  Eden." 

The  cultivation  of  indigo  in  Alabama  beginning  to  be  abandoned 
for  that  of  cotton,  the  receipts  of  the  gin-holders  came  to  be  held  a 
legal  tender,  and  passed  as  bills  of  exchange!  The  Alabamians 
having  to  pay  a  double  duty,  viz. :  at  Fort  Stoddard  to  the  United 
States,  and  at  Mobile  to  the  Spaniards,  labored  under  great  disadvan- 
tages. The  neighborhood  of  Huntsville  began  to  be  settled  by 
wealthy  emigrants.  Mr.  Gaines,  a  brother  of  the  general,  was  gov- 
ernment agent  for  the  Indians  at  St.  Stephen's.  Upon  the  backs  of 
horses,  the  merchandise  was  carried  from  Colbert's  Ferry  to  the 
Tombigbee,  and  then  floated  down  to  the  storehouses  at  St.  Stephen's, 
to  avoid  the  exactions  of  the  Spaniards  at  Mobile.  So  keenly  did  the 
people  feel  these  exactions,  that  an  expedition  was  fitted  out,  under 
Kemper  and  others,  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  It  proved  a 
miserable  fliilure,  and  many  of  the  parties  were  sent  to  Havana  to 
be  immured  for  a  long  time  in  the  Moro  castle.  At  Baton  Rouge 
the  Americans  were  successful  in  repulsing  the  Spaniards. 

The  career  of  Tecumseh  occupies  a  chapter  of  Colonel  Pickett. 
That  great  chieftain  made  the  tour  of  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  general  league  of  the  Indians  against  the  whites,  under 
British  instigation.  He  appeared  at  Autauga  and  Coosawda,  and, 
after  many  delays,  his  great  war  speech  was  made  at  the  council  of 
the  warriors.  Being  opposed  by  the  "  Big  Warrior,"  he  shook  his 
finger  in  his  face,  earnestly  repeating,  "  Tustinugee  Thlucco,  your 
blood  is  white ;  I  will  go  to  Detroit — when  I  get  there,  I  will  stamp 
my  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  shake  down  every  house  in  Tookabat- 
cha."  The  conclusion  of  this  fine  incident  we  receive  with  some 
grains  of  allowance,  knowing  the  love  of  the  marvellous  which  exists 
everywhere.  It  was  so  unlikely  that  an  earthquake  should  actually 
have  occurred  to  save  the  reputation  of  Tecumseh  !  though  the  au- 
thor says  the  fact  is  known  to  the  old  settlers.  "  One  day  a- mighty 
rumbling  was  heard  in  the  earth,  the  houses  of  Tookabatcha  reeled 
and  tottered,  and  reeled  again.  The  people  ran  out  vociferating, 
'Tecumseh  has  got  to  Detroit ;  we  feel  the  shake  of  his  foot.'  "  Cre- 
dat,  etc. 

The  United  States,  being  now  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  did  not 
deem  the  occupation  of  Mobile  by  so  nerveless  a  power  as  Spain 
longer  to  be  consonant  with  safety  to  our  interest,  and  by  one  of 
those  bold  strokes  of  policy,  known  to  nations  in  trying  emergencies, 
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dispatched  General  Wilkinson  from  New-Orleans,  by  sea,  to  take 
possession  of  the  country,  which  he  did  without  striking  a  blow. 

After  this  event,  there  followed  a  series  of  terrible  and  bloody  In- 
dian wars  upon  the  soil  of  Alabama.  The  first  of  these  is  known  as 
that  of  Burnt  Corn,  and  is  illustrated  in  the  work  before  us  with  a 
very  beautiful  plate,  entitled  "The  War  in  South  Alabama  in  1813 
and  1814."  Col.  Callis,  who  commanded  in  this  expedition,  had  hi3 
troops  cut  to  pieces  and  scattered,  the  rout  being  in  great  disorder. 
At  Fort  Mimms,  soon  after,  was  enacted  one  of  those  bloody 
tragedies  which  often  marked  the  early  life  of  the  backwoods.  The 
author  elaborates  upon  it  with  great  minuteness,  and  has  written 
perhaps  the  only  full  account  the  world  has  ever  had  of  the  affair, 
deriving  his  information  from  the  manuscripts  of  Gov.  Claiborne  and 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Holmes,  of  Baldwin  county,  wlio  was  one  of  the  few 
survivors  of  the  terrible  day,  and  who  took  notes  of  it  not  long  after 
for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  his  memory.  He  conversed  with  Jesse 
Steadham  and  Lieut.  Random,  who  also  escaped.  We  never  read  a 
more  thrilling  narrative  f;-om  beginning  to  end,  or  one  which  would 
have  befitted  more  the  pen  of  the  author  of  "  Wyoming."  Out  of 
over  five  hundred  souls,  soldiers,  officers,  negroes,  etc.,  none  es- 
caped except  a  few  half  breeds  and  negroes,  and  some  ten  or  fifteen 
■others.  The  disaster  was  attributed  to  the  fatal  and  mad  security  in 
which  the  commandant,  Beasley,  reposed,  to  which,  however,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  victims.  Fort  Mimms  was  situated  on  Lake  Tensaw, 
not  far  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tombigbee.  Alarmed  by  these 
movements,  the  settlers  began  the  construction  of  breastworks  on 
every  side.  Fort  Hawn,  at  Gallet's  BluflT,  contained  390  souls  ; 
Mount  Vernon,  where  two  forts  existed,  was  densely  packed ;  Ran- 
kin's fort  contained  five  hundred  and  thirty  ;  and  families  were  flock- 
ing to  Fort  Charlotte,  at  Mobile. 

Gen.  Jackson,  who  had  joined  Gen.  CoflTee,  began  now  to  display 
against  the  Creeks  those  extraordinary  qualities  as  a  soldier  which 
have  placed  him  upon  a  par  with  the  Marlboroughs  and  Wellingtons 
of  history.  Lie  directed  Coffee  towards  Tallasehatchee,  where  the 
Indians  were  congregated  in  great  strength,  but  where,  after  a  short 
and  terrible  action,  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  were  left  upon  the 
field,  and  eighty -four  women  and  children  made  prisoners :  only  five 
Americans  were  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  Jackson  himself 
forded  the  Coosa  at  midnight,  and  with  1800  troops  surrounded  the 
enemy  at  Talladega.  The  Indians  fought  with  great  desperation,  and 
over  290  bodies  were  left  upon  the  field,  whilst  the  Americans  had  15 
killed  and  85  wounded.  The  battle  field  of  Talladega  is  now  em- 
braced within  the  limits  of  the  beautiful  town  of  that  name,  which  has 
a  population  of  nearly  2,000.  General  Floyd  soon  after  met  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tallapoosa,  carrying  great  destruction 
among  them,  burning  their  towns,  and  leaving  two  hundred  upon  the 
field,  including  the  kings  of  Tallassee  and  Autose.  Four  hundred 
houses  were  destroyed,  many  of  fine  Indian  architecture. 

The  canoe  fight,  on  the  AJaliama,  in  which  Jerc  Anstill  and  James 
Smith  displayed  the  prowess  and  the  chivalry  of  the  heroic  ages, 
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though  established  on  incontrovertible  evidence,  borders  almost  upon 
the  marvellous.  Eight  athletic  and  stalwart  Indians  were  crushed  in 
this  most  unequal  and  extraordinary  contest,  whilst  one  only  of  three 
dauntless  Americans  received  any  injury,  and  that  but  slight.  The 
canoes  interlocked  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  prows,  and  that  of 
the  Indians  after  the  fight  presented  a  sickening  picture  of  mingled 
blood  and  brains  and  grim  carcases.  Anstill  is  still  a  respectable 
resident  of  Mobile,  being  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth.  Dale,  who 
was  called  "  Big  Sam"  by  the  Indians,  was  a  Virginian,  and  weighed 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  being  over  six  feet  in  height.  He  died 
about  ten  years  ago  in  Mississippi.  In  addition  to  this  incident  of  the 
canoe  fight,  Col.  Claiborne  tells  several  others  of  him  : 

"  Some  years  before  he  was  attacked  by  two  warriors,  who  shouted  their 
war-whoop  as  he  was  kneeling  down  to  drink,  and  rushed  upon  him  with 
their  tomahawks.  He  knifed  them  both,  and  though  bleeding  from  five 
wounds,  he  retraced  their  trail  nine  miles ;  crept  stealthily  to  their  camp, 
brained  three  sleeping  warriors,  and  cut  the  thongs  of  a  female  prisoner 
who  lay  by  their  side.  While  in  this  act,  however,  a  fourth  sprang  upon 
him  from  behind  a  log.  Taken  at  such  disadvantage,  and  exhausted  by  the 
loss  of  blood,  he  sank  under  the  serpent-grasp  of  the  savage,  and  a  few 
moments  would  have  closed  the  contest.  At  that  instant,  however,  the 
woman  drove  a  tomahawk  deep  into  the  head  of  the  Indian,  and  thus  pre- 
served the  life  of  her  deUverer. 

"  Some  time  ago,  General  Dale  being  in  Mobile,  was  held  to  bail  as  en- 
dorser of  a  note.  The  debt  was  in  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  Accompanied 
by  an  officer,  he  sought  the  creditor  and  found  him  in  the -saloon  of  CoUum's 
far-famed  hotel.  '  Sir,  said  the  general,  I  have  no  money  to  pay  this  debt. 
The  principal  has  property,  make  him  pay  it,  or  let  me  go  home  and  work 
it  out.'  The  Shylock  hesitated.  '  Very  ivell,'  said  the  veteran,  in  tones 
that  rang  indignantly  through  the  apartment,  '  Very  well,  sir!  Looh  at  my 
scars!  I  will  march  to  jail  down  Main  street,  and  all  Mobile  shall  tuitness  the 
treatment  of  an  old  soldier!'  These  simple  words  fell  like  electricity  upon 
that  high-toned  people.  In  half  an  hour  the  brightest  names  of  the  city 
were  on  the  bond,  and  before  morning  the  debt  was  paid,  and  a  full  dis- 
charge handed  to  the  general.  I  have  seen  the  manly  tears  chasing  down 
his  cheek,  as  the  aged  warrior  dwelt  on  these  recollections  of  the  generous 
citizens." 

Econachaca,  or  Holy  Ground,  on  the  bluff  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Alabama  River,  just  below  the  present  Powell's  ferry,  was  fortified  in 
great  strength  by  the  Indians.  Against  this  point  Claiborne  led  the 
advance  in  per.-ion,  and  was  received  by  Weatherford,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Indians,  with  great  gallantry.  They  soon,  however, 
gave  way,  leaving  thirty  of  their  number  dead  upon  the  field. 
Weatherford,  in  his  flight  upon  a  spirited  charger,  made  his  famous 
leap  into  the  river  from  a  perpendicular  blufl'  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep. 
This  Weatherford,  shortly  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Horse  Shoe, 
which  we  shall  mention  directly,  appeared  in  the  camp  of  General 
Jackson.     The  general  rushed  out,  exclaiming — 

"  How  dare  you,  sir,  to  ride  up  to  my  camp,  after  killing  the  women  and 
children  at  Fort  Mimms!"  Weatherford  said,  "General  Jackson,  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you.     I  fear  no  man,  for  I  am  a  Creek  warrior.     I  have  nothing 
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to  request  in  behalf  of  myself;  you  can  kill  me,  if  you  desire.  But  I  come 
to  beg  you  to  send  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  war  party  who  are 
starving  in  the  woods.  Their  fields  and  cribs  have  been  destroyed  by  your 
people,  who  have  driven  them  to  the  woods  without  an  ear  of  corn.  I 
hope  that  you  will  send  out  parties  who  will  safely  conduct  them  here,  that 
they  may  be  fed.  I  exerted  myself  in  vain  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the 
women  and  children  at  Fort  Mimms.  I  am  now  done  fighting.  The  Red 
Sticks  are  nearly  all  killed.  If  I  could  fight  you  any  longer,  I  would  most 
heartily  do  so.  Send  for  the  women  and  children.  They  never  did  you 
any  harm.  But  kill  me,  if  the  white  people  want  it  done."  At  the  con- 
clusion of  these  words,  many  persons  who  had  surrounded  the  marquee 
exclaimed,  " kill  him !  kill  him!  kill  him  !"  General  Jackson  commanded 
silence;  and  in  an  emphatic  manner  said,  "Any  man  who  would  kill  as 
hrave  a  man  as  this',  would  rob  the  dead." 

After  the  battle  of  Emuckfau,  near  the  creek  of  that  name,  in 
Tallapoosa  county,  Jackson,  who  was  without  provisions,  and  in  force 
too  weak  for  the  emergencies,  returned  to  Fort  Strother.  On  his 
way,  the  Indians  attacked  him  again  atEnetachopoco,  and  although  in 
these  two  battles  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  bodies  of  the  Indians 
were  counted  on  the  field,  the  chieftains  always  maintained  that  they 
had  "  whipped  Captain  Jackson,  and  run  him  to  the  Coosa  River," 
The  respective  forces  of  the  parties  are  stated  by  Mr.  Fickett :  767 
whites,  with  two  hundred  friendly  Indians,  and  500  hostile  Creeks, 
or  "  Red  Sticks,"  as  they  were  called.  In  view  of  this  disparity  of 
force  and  terrible  courage  of  the  Indians,  the  author  finds  occasion  to 
comment : 

"Brave  natives  of  Alabama!  to  defend  that  soil  where  the  Great  Spirit 
gave  you  birth,  you  sacrificed  your  peaceful  savage  pursuits ;  you  fought 
the  invaders  until  more  than  half  your  warriors  were  slain !  The  remnant 
of  your  warlike  race  yet  live  in  the  distant  Arkansas.  You  have  been 
forced  to  quit  one  of  the  finest  regions  on  earth,  which  is  now  occupied  by 
Americans.  Will  they,  in  some  dark  hour  when  Alabaraa  is  invaded,  de- 
fend tliis  soil  as  bravely  and  as  endmingly  as  you  have  done  ?  Posterity 
may  be  able  to  reply." 

General  Jackson,  with  two  thousand  men,  passed  over  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  Coosa  and  the  Tallapoosa,  and  appeared  suddenly 
before  the  enemy.  We  extract  the  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Horse 
Shoe,  which  followed,  and  which  may  be  said  almost  to  have  put  an 
end  to  the  war  : 

"Being  desirous  not  to  destroy  this  brave  race,  Jackson  sent  out  a  mes- 
senger towards  them,  who  assured  them  of  the  clemency  of  the  general, 
provided  they  would  surrender.  They  answered  by  discharges  of  their 
guns  and  with  shouts  of  defiance.  The  artillery  was  then  eiFectually  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  The  Americans  then  applied  fire  to  their  retreat, 
which  soon  forced  them  to  fly,  and  as  they  ran,  they  were  killed  by  Ameri- 
can guns.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  before  the  dreadful  battle  ended. 
The  Bed  Sticks  numbered  about  one  thousand  warriors,  and  out  of  that 
number  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  were  found  dead  on  the  peninsular ; 
and  many  were  killed  in  the  river  by  CoiFee's  troops  while  they  were  en- 
deavoring to  swim  over.  It  may  be  stated  that  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred survived.     Some  of   them  long  afterwards  suffered  from  the  most 
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grievous  wounds.  Manowa,  one  of  the  bravest  chiefs  that  ever  lived,  was 
literally  shot  to  pieces.  He  fought  as  long  as  he  could.  He  saved  himself 
by  jumping  into  the  water,  where  it  was  four  feet  deep.  He  held  to  a  root, 
and  thus  kept  himself  beneath  the  waves,  breathing  through  the  long  joint 
of  a  cane,  one  end  of  which  he  held  in  his  mouth,  and  while  one  end  came 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  night  set  in,  the  brave  Manowa* 
rose  from  his  watery  bed  and  made  his  way  to  the  forest,  bleeding  from 
many  wounds.  Many  years  after  the  war,  we  conversed  with  this  chief, 
and  learned  from  him  the  particulars  of  the  remarkable  escape.  His  face, 
hmbs  and  body,  at  the  time  we  conversed  with  him,  were  marked  with 
the  scars  of  many  horrible  wounds.  Another  chief  was  shot  down  among 
a  number  of  slain  warriors  ;  and,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  saved 
his  Hfe  by  drawing  over  him  the  bodies  of  two  of  them,  under  which  he 
lay  till  the  darkness  of  night  permitted  him  to  leave  the  horrible  place. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  thirty-two  killed,  and  ninety-nine  wounded. 
The  friendly  Cherokees  had  eighteen  killed,  and  thirty-six  wounded.  The 
tory  Creeks  had  five  killed,  and  eleven  wounded.  Among  the  killed  were 
Major  L.  P.  Montgomery,  and  Lieutenants  Moulton  and  Somerville,  who 
fell  in  the  charge  upon  the  breastworks." 

The  Creeks  were  now  disposed  to  treat,  and  it  was  stipulated  that 
a  line  should  be  drawn  commencing  upon  the  Coosa  at  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  and  continue  down  that  river  to 
Wetumpka  and  thence  eastwardly  to  Georgia.  East  and  north  of 
that  line,  containing  150,000  square  miles,  remained  to  the  Indians; 
west  and  south  of  it  was  secured  to  the  United  States. 

Apprehending  an  attack  from  the  British  upon  Fort  Bowyer,  at 
Mobile  Point,  General  Jackson  re-garrisoned  it  under  Major  Lawrence, 
who  soon  after  gallantly  repulsed  the  English  advance  in  two  sloops 
of  war  and  two  brigs,  destroying  the  Hermes,  and  killing  162  of  the 
enemy,  wounding  70  others.  The  American  loss  was  but  four  killed, 
and  four  wounded. 

The  authorities  of  Pensacola  having  received  the  fugitive  Indians 
on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and  allowed  the  British  to  occupy  their 
forts  of  St.  Michael  and  Barancas,  in  violation  of  neutral  duties,  and 
under  pretext  of  a  treaty  between  the  English  and  the  Indians, 
prior  in  date  to  the  Spanish  occupancy,  General  Jackson  determined 
upon  the  occupation  of  Florida  until  Spanish  troops  should  arrive  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  protect  the  neutrality  of  the  territory.  Three 
regiments  of  inflmtry,  the  militia  of  Tennessee,  a  battalion  of  volun- 
teer di-agoons  and  some  friendly  Indians,  took  up  the  march  for  Pen- 
sacola. Governor  Manricjuez  having  refused  a  friendly  invitation  to 
surrender,  Laval,  of  the  3d  regiment,  a  South  Carolinian,  was  en- 
trusted by  Jackson  to  lead  the  "  forlorn  hope,"  in  the  desperate 
attempt  to  take  a  battery  which  commanded  the  only  approach  to  the 
town.  This  fearful  service  was  performed  at  the  head  of  120  men, 
among  whom,  and  fighting  in  the  ranks,  on  foot,  was  the  brave 
Colonel  Arthur  P.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina.  Laval  is  now  a  re- 
sident of  Charleston,  and  has  held  many  high  stations.  There  was 
an  old  story  when  we  were  a  boy,  that  after  he  had  received  hisdread- 

*  Known  by  the  American  settlers  as  "  Old  Manorwas." 
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ful  wound  at  the  gates  of  Pensacola,  General  Jackson  came  up,  and 
being  told  by  the  surgeon  that  he  must  die — exclaimed  with  that 
ardor  and  responsibility  which  ever  marked  him,  "  By  God,  he  shan't 
die!'''  As  Colonel  Pickett  does  not  mention  the  story,  we  suppose  it 
apocryphal.  Manriquez  soon  after  surrendered  the  town,  and  the 
British,  after  some  show  of  resistance,  evacuated  the  forts. 

The  British  having  been  defeated  at  New-Orleans,  repaired  to  Fort 
Bowyer,  near  Mobile  Point.  Twenty-five  vessels  anchored  within 
a  distance  of  five  miles.  Thirteen  ships  approached  within  three 
miles,  and  5,000  men  landed  and  encamped.  The  Americans  capi- 
tulated to  a  force  twenty  times  their  own.  This  was  the  last  act  of 
the  war,  as  news -of  the  treaty  of  peace  had  reached  the  territory. 

Alabama  began  now  its  career  of  rapid  progress.  Settlers  flocked 
to  the  Tombigbee,  over  which,  and  the  Black  \Varrior,  acquired  from 
the  Chickasaws,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  ex- 
tended. Madison  county,  in  six  years,  obtained  a  population  of  more 
than  10,000,  from  the  most  wealthy  planters  of  the  South.  In  1816, 
a  cession  was  received  from  the  Indians  of  all  the  territory  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Coosa  westward  to  Cotton  Gin  Point,  and  to  a 
line  running  from  thence  to  the  Caney  Creek,  on  the  Tennessee. 
The  Americans  continued  to  press  into  the  territory,  which  reached 
that  year  75.000  population,  46,000  of  whom  were  in  the  counties  of 
Pearl  River,  in  the  Tennessee  valley,  upon  the  Tombigbee  and  at 
Mobile.  The  following  year  the  limits  of  the  present  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi were  defined  and  carved  out  from  the  territory  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  territorial  government  of  Alabama  was  at  the  same  time 
established  with  the  counties  of  Mobile,  Baldwin,  Washington, 
Clarke,  Madison,  Limestone,  and  Lauderdale,  and  a  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  St.  Stephen's.  William  Bibb  was  appointed  governor,  and 
the  first  legislature  convened  in  1818.  The  counties  of  Cotaco, 
Lawrence,  Franklin,  Limestone,  Lauderdale,  Blount,  Tuscaloosa, 
Marengo,  Shelby,  Cahawba,  Dallas,  Marion  and  Conecuh,  were 
laid  off: 

"  The  flood-gates  of  Virginia,  the  two  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky 
and  Georgia,  were  now  hoisted,  and  the  mighty  streams  of  emigration 
poured  through  them,  spreading  over  the  whole  territory  of  Alabama.  The 
axe  resounded  from  side  to  side,  and  from  corner  to  corner.  The  stately 
and  magnificent  forests  fell  Log-cabins  sprung  as  if  by  magic  into  sight. 
Never  before  nor  since  has  a  country  been  so  rapidly  peopled." 

Chapter  XLI.  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  modern 
French  colony  in  Alabama,  or  the  Wine  and  Olive  Company,  ob- 
tained from  the  materials  of  A.  B.  Meek,  Esq.,  George  N.  Stewart, 
Esq.,  who  was  agent  of  the  Company,  and  Armand  Pfister,  of  Mont- 
gomery, a  descendant  of  one  of  the  grantees.  These  Frenchmen, 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  from  their  attachment  to  his  cause,  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  country.  Congress  granted  them  four  town- 
ships, at  two  dollars  an  acre,  on  a  credit  of  fourteen  years,  on  con- 
dition of  introducing  the  vine  and  the  olive.     The  land  was  divided 
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between  340  allottes.  The  region  in  which  they  resolved  to  establish 
themselves,  was  an  immense  forest  of  trees  and  canes,  interspersed 
with  prairie.  Cabins  were  erected  about  the  White  Bluff,  in  a  rude 
and  scattered  manner,  constituting  a  town,  which  was  called  De- 
mopolis,  the  city  of  the  people ;  the  site  proved,  however,  not  within 
the  grant,  and  was  bought  by  an  American  company  afterwards  from 
the  United  States  for  |52  an  acre. 

Among  the  settlers  in  the  wilds  of  Alabama,  were  the  Count  Lefe- 
byre  Desnoettes,  whom  Napoleon  embraced  on  departing  from  Elba, 
with  the  words,  "  I  cannot  take  leave  of  you  all,  but  will  embrace 
General  Desnoettes,"  etc.  ;  Mr,  Peniers,  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly,  who  had  voted  for  the  execution  of  Louis  XV^I.  ;  Colonel 
Nicholas  Rooul,  who  had  shared  the  exile  at  Elba,  but  who  was  at 
last  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  ferryman  on  the  Alabama.  His 
wife,  who  shared  his  fortunes,  had  been  Marchioness  of  Sinabaldi, 
and  Maid  of  Honor  to  Queen  Caroline  ;  Colonel  Cluis,  who  had  had 
the  custody  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  when  imprisoned  by  Napoleon, 
afterwards  tavern  keeper  at  Greensboro' ;  Simon  Chandron,  a  dis- 
tinguished literatem  and  author  ;  General  Bertrand  Clausel,  the  com- 
mander at  Bordeaux,  afterwards  marketman  of  Mobile,  and  finally 
Governor  of  Algeria,  under  Louis  Philippe  ;  Henry  L'Allemaud,  a 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Imperial  Guard  ;  Marshal  Grouchy,  whose 
son  settled  the  grant  ;  M.  Lacanal,  head  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  Emperor  ;  General  Juan  Rico,  an  eloquent  member 
of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  from  a 
thousand  untoward  circumstances,  the  colony  was  a  miserable 
failure.     Says  Colonel  Pickett : 

"But  in  tlie  midst  of  all  their  trials  and  vicissitudes,  the  French  refugees 
were  liappy.  Immured  in  the  depths  of  the  Tombigbee  forest,  where,  for 
several  years,  want  pressed  them  on  all  sides — cut  off  from  their  friends  in 
France,  surrounded  by  the  Choctaws  on  one  side,  and  land-thieves  on  the 
other — assailed  by  the  venom  of  insects  and  prostrating  fevers — neverthe- 
less, their  native  gayety  prevailed.  Being  in  tlie  habit  of  social  intercourse, 
their  evenings  were  spent  in  conversation,  music  and  dancing.  The  larger 
portion  wore  well  educated,  while  all  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  such 
materials  were  ample  to  afford  an  elevated  society.  Sometimes  their  dis- 
tant friends  sent  them  rich  wines  and  other  luxuries ;  and  upon  such  occa- 
sions parties  were  given,  and  the  foreign  delicacies  brought  back  many  in- 
teresting recollections.  Well  cultivated  gardens,  and  the  abundance  of  wild 
game,  rendered  the  common  living  of  the  French  quite  respectable.  The 
female  circle  was  highly  interesting.  They  had  brought  with  them  their 
books,  guitars,  silks,  parasols  and  ribbons,  and  the  village  in  which  most  of 
them  dwelt,  resembled  in  night  a  miniature  French  town.  And  then  farther 
in  the  forest  others  lived,  the  imprints  of  whose  beautiful  Parisian  shoes 
on  the  wild  prairie,  occasionally  arrested  the  glance  of  a  solitary  traveler. 
And  then  again,  when  the  old  imperial  heroes  talked  of  their  emperor, 
their  hearts  warmed  with  sympathy,  their  eyes  kindled  with  enthusiasm, 
and  tears  stole  down  their  furrowed  cheeks." 

The  time  had  come  when,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Alabama,  she  might  take  a  place  among  the  states  of  the 
confederation,  on  that  truly  American  condition  of  sovereignty,  full  and 
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perfect,  except  as  to  certain  powers,  and  those  only  which  are  dele- 
gated to  the  federal  Union.  The  convention  was  held  at  Huntsville 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1819,  representing  twenty-two  counties.  Many 
of  its  members  have  since  been  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
state  ;  and,  although  their  biographies  are  deeply  interesting,  we 
could  have  wished  that  the  author  had  devoted  less  of  his  space  to 
them  and  more  to  the  general  deliberations  of  the  convention,  which 
are  always  interesting,  and  which  constitute  the  land-marks  in  all 
subsequent  times  for  the  due  understanding  and  administration  of 
government.  In  a  subsequent  edition  we  trust  that  Mr.  Piclvett  will 
adopt  the  suggestion,  in  which  he  will  do  good  service  to  the  rising 
generation  of  Alabamians. 

At  the  first  eleetion,  William  Bibb  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  ;  James  Dellett,  Speaker  of  the  House  ;  and  Thomas  Bibb,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  first  United  States  senators  were  William 
R.  King,  now  Vice-president  of  the  United  States,  and  John  W. 
Walker.  Of  the  different  judges  appointed,  interesting  biographical 
sketches  are  presented  in  the  volumes  ;  among  others,  of  William  R. 
Pickett,  who  was  the  father  of  the  author. 

At  this  point  the  task  of  Colonel  Pickett,  which  he  has  faithfully 
and  earnestly  performed,  ends.  We  regret  the  abrupt  termination, 
for,  surely,  with  the  abundant  material  around  him,  several  interest- 
ing chapters  might  have  been  added  upon  the  subsequent  progress  of 
Alabama,  which  has  been  so  considerable  in  most  of  the  elenients  of 
wealth.  The  historian  must  not  be  satisfied  with  chronicling  "  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,"  and  political  manoiuvring  and  results.  He 
must  present  the  developments  of  society  in  its  later  and  more  per- 
fect phases,  as  well  as  in  its  earlier.  We  must  see  the  workings  of 
the  machine  after  it  is  finished,  and  after  we  are  familiar  with  its 
mechanism.  Hume  admirably  understood  this,  as  we  see  in  the 
recapitulatory  chapter  at  the  end  of  each  reign,  when  he  shows  the 
increase  and  extension  of  British  power  in  all  the  ramifications  of 
commerce,  and  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  and  social  and  intellec- 
tual progress.  Will  not  the  author  add  another  volume  upon  these 
subjects  ? 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  paper,  we  ourselves  contemplated  a 
performance  of  the  task  assigned  to  Colonel  Pickett,  having,  at  our 
command,  a  great  deal  of  material  scattered  through  eleven 
volumes  of  the  Review.  We  may  yet  combine  and  condense  that 
material  in  a  separate  paper,  but  would  far  rather  not  poach  upon 
the  manor  of  our  friend,  who  must  have  within  his  reach  a  great  deal 
of  other  and  later  material.  Let  him  set  about  its  collectio)i,  and 
throw  it  into  an  appendix  to  his  volumes.  W^e  give  him  an  index 
of  our  own  labors  in  his  aid.  See  the  Review,  Alabama,  vol  i.,  187  ; 
iii.,  275,  316,  585  ;  iv.,  39,  57,  404  ;  v.,  381  ;  vi.,  229,  285  ;  vii.,  1.-33, 
163,  167,  441,  446,  476 ;  viii.,  477  ;  ix.,  19,  251,  214,  330  ;  x.,  73, 
80,  560  ;  xi.,  407.  See,  also,  head  Mobile,  i.,  267  ;  ii.,  419  ;  iii.,  88, 317, 
328,  332,  373  ;  iv.,  121 ;  vi.,  229,  428  ;  vii.,  89,  267,  269.  3  73,  45», 
536  ;  ix.,  659  ;  x.,  560  ;  xi.,  161,  338,  526,  530,  647,  ijm.  There  are, 
also,  a  great  many  references  scattered  under  the  heads  of  the  differ- 
ent industrial  pursuits — q.  v. 
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It  is  impossible  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Pickett  without  expressing 
the  great  satisfaction  we  have  received  from  the  perusal  of  his  vo- 
lumes, and  our  earnest  desire  that  the  most  substantial  meed  of  pub- 
lic favor  will  be  accorded  to  him  by  his  countrymen. 

COTTON  CROPS,  ALABAMA,  FOR  TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS. 
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MONTHLY  RANGE  OF  PRICES  OF  COTTON  IN  MOBILE  FOR  SIX- 
TEEN YEARS. 
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1836-'37 

1837-38 

183a-'39.... 
1839-40.... 

1840-'41 

1841-'42.... 

1842-43 

1843-'44.... 

1844-'45 

1845-46 

1846-'47 

1847-'48 

1848-49 

1849-'50 

1850-51 

SEASON  OF 

183.5-'36.... 

1836-'37 

1837-'38 

1838-39 

1839-'40 

1840-'41.... 
1841-'42.... 
1842-'43.... 
1843-'4^,... 

1S44-45 

ie45-'46.... 
1846-'47.... 
1847-'48.... 

1848-'49 

1849-'50.... 
1850-'5l.... 


October.       November. 


December. 


January. 


February. 

14     a  17 

12     a  17i 

6-i  a  12 

12i  a  165 

7i  a    7i 

7     a  12i 

7i  a  10 

5J  a    8 

7i  a  10 

3g  a    6J 

6    a    8t 

9     a  13 

6     a    7 

5i  a    7J 

10^  a  12i 

7     a  13 

Average  for  season. 

14i  a  16| 

lof  a  16 

7i  a  124 

12|  a  15| 

8|  a     8| 

8|  a  11^ 

n  a  10 

5J  a    8 

H  a    8| 

4i  a    6J 

6i  a     8i 

9     a  ll| 

5Ja    7| 

5    a     7 

10    a  12 

.. ..  8J  a  12 


—  a  17 
16  a  20 
7|  a  12 
10  a  11 
12|  a  13 
7i  a  101 
nominal. 
n  a  8^ 
6     a  8 

H  a     6? 
6i  a    8| 

8  a  10 
8i  a  Hi 
U  a     6-i 

9  a  U 
12f  a  14| 


.15     a  16i 
.15     a  19 
.  6i  a  lis 
.10     a  12" 

.lU  a  — 
.  7}  a  10 
.  7i  a  93 
.  6s  a  8§ 
.  6|  a  81 
.  4s  a  6^ 
.  6^  a  83 
.  9  a  11 
.  5i  a  8| 
.  4^  a  5i 
■  9i  a  11-i 
.13     a  14^ 


.13i  a  16 
.121  a  m 
.  6  a  12 
.10  a  14J 
.  9i  a  9i 
.  8i  a  lOi 
.  7|  a    8l' 


5^ 

n 

4 

6t 
8> 
6^ 
4h 


•a 
9-i 
5| 
Si 
11 

n 

6 
.  9j  a  11 

.12i  a  131 


13}  a 
12     a 

71  a 

in  a 

8  a 
8}  a 
7|  a 
5i  a 
73  a 
3i^  a 
6  a 
H  a 
6  a 
5  a 
10  a 
Ui  a 


March. 


April. 


May. 


June. 


15  a  20 
Hi  a  17i 
7i  a  121 
13|  a  17i 
7  a  7* 
9i  a  12 
7  a  10 
7i 


95 

7i 
9 

Hi 

7t 
5|  a  7 
10^  a  12 
6i  a  Hi 


.15  a  20 

.6  a  131 

.  81  a  13*^ 

.14  a  17| 

.  7i  a  7i 

.10  a  12* 

.7  a  105 

.  51  a  75 

.  5|  a  si 

.  5  a  7 

.  6|  a  8s 

.  9i  a  ll2 

.  4.V  a  7 

.  5J  a  7 

.lOJ  a  12 

.8  a  Hi 


.13i  a  19 
.  5  a  10 
.  8i  a  13? 
.14i  a  18 
.  7i  a  73 
.  9|  a  121 
.7  a  lOi 
-  5|  a  81 
.  5  a  8 
.  5  a  6| 
.  5|  a  7| 
.  9J  a  12 
.4  a  6i 
.  5J  a  71 
.11  a  121 
.  5i  a  91 


.131 
.  61 

•  81 
.131 
■  73 
.  9i 
.  7i 

•  •*? 
.  4| 

•  °5 

.  6 

-  n 

.   4.V 

-  H 
.11 

.  5i 


a  19 
a  11 
a  14 
a  17 
a  7| 
a  lis 
a  lOJ 
a  8| 
a  s' 
a  7 
a  75 
a  11 
a  6J 
a  8i 
a  121 
a  9 
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We  append  the  complete  census  of  Alabama  for  1850 — that  of 
1840  we  published  some  months  ago. 
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SOUTHERN. 


Autauga 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Butler 

Chambers 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Coffee 

Conecuh . 

Coosa 

Covington . 

Dale 

Dallas 

Green 

Henry 

Lowndes.  ... 

Macon 

Marengo . 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Pike 

Pickens 

Perry 

Randolph 

Russell 

Shelby 

Sumter 

Talladega. . . 
Tallapoosa.. 
Tuscaloosa.. 

Wilcox 

Washington. 


1114 

397 

2306 

1153 

1210 

2138 

760 

873 

893 

847 

1725 

503 

928 

1375 

1730 

1142 

1354 

1849 

1353 

3027 

1005 

1881 

1973 

1895 

1332 

1904 

1411 

1170 

1342 

1861 

2037 

1914 

983 

258 


P=. 


1133 

397 

2379 

1153 

1210 

2138 

760 

873 

893 

847 

1725 

503 

928 

1375 

1730 

1162 

1354 

1857 

1353 

331S 

1005 

1934 

1973 

1949 

1352 

1904 

1411 

1173 

1373 

1907 

2037 

1914 

983 

262 


^ 


3231 
1161 
6603 
3642 
3606 
6559 
2451 
2565 
2787 
2479 
5358 
1511 
2928 
3845 
4740 
3549 
3814 
5911 
3829 
9480 
2934 
5449 
6181 
5624 
4258 
5447 
4424 
3681 
3890 
5902 
5864 
5400 
2875 
616 


3043 
939 
6239 
3455 
3556 
6215 
2169 
2336 
2595 
2443 
5056 
1566 
2695 
3616 
4525 
3227 
3444 
5369 
3272 
7826 
2714 
4723 
5921 
5348 
4084 
5169 
3981 
3472 
3479 
5716 
5647 
5153 
2641 
579 


fe.a 


7 
42 

7 

4 
19 

7 

6 
1 
4 
6 

47, 
1 
3 

28, 

ll 

8| 
10 
1 
395 
19 
46 
12 

4 
15 
15 
19 

2 
29 
19 

12 
1 
9 


12 
19 
543 
21 
66 
12 

2 
11 
14 
13 

5 
21 
16 

14 


47644  48265142604  132213  816  961  276594  280411  6656  27748  681 


6293 

2196 

12852 

7108 

7197 

12802 

4620 

4910 

5383 

4928 

10423 

3165 

5625 

7469 

9314 

6777 

7266 

11302 

7138 

18244 

5688 

10284 

12126 

10978 

8368 

10645 

8437 

7160 

7419: 

11653 

11511J 

10579 

5517 

1217! 


t» 


8730 

2218 
10780 

2861 

3639 
11158 

3769 

4876 
557 

4394 

4120 

480 

721 

22258 

22127 

2242 
14649 
15596 
20693 

9356 

6325 
19511 

3794 

10534 

13917 

936 

11111  122 

2376   69 
14831  275 

6971  179 

4073  117 

7477'  100 
11835'  128 

1496   34 


711 
121 

1325 
654 
553 

134 
445 
456 
604 
498 

1130 
138 
697 
749 

1310 
671 
874 

120 
818 
249 
692 
962 

1533 

1438 

1006 
969 

1049 
693 
668 
998 

1270 

1115 
666 
141 


5  e 


=  a 
2W 


61 
38 
39 
13 
14 
56 

16 
9 

12 
13 
6 

32 
72 

2 
49 

1 
61 
23 

6 

5 
34 
21 
23 

4 

9 
13 
21 
18 
32 

6 


RECAPITULATION. 


Dwelling-houses 47,644 

Families 48,265 


White  males 142,604 

White  females 132,213 


Free  colored  males 816 

Free  colored  females..      961 


-274,817 


1,777 


Total  free  population 276,594 

Slaves 280,411 


Total  population 557,005    Federal  representative  population. .444,840 


Deaths  during  the  year 6,656 

Farms  in  cultivation 27,748 

Manufacturing    establishments   pro- 
ducing annually  S500  and  upwards,       681 
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NORTHERN. 
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s 

01 

0 

s 
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a  t5 
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So 

§ 

0 

0)  a 

bM 

u  m 
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s 

V 

-n 
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•73 

^J2 

.a 

i 

=^3 

3-9 

1 

CO 
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0 
0 

0 
'0 
0 

a 
0 

> 

55 

5  " 

CO  ca 

Benton 

2188 

2192 

6834 

6563 

1 

2 

13400 

3763 

145 

1227 

31 

Blount 

1127 
2039 

1132 
2039 

3520 
6180 

3421 
5990 

7 

16 

6941 
12193 

426 
1691 

44 
106 

753 

1126 

9 

Cherokee 

15 

DeKalb 

1251 
1408 
1955 

1251 
1408 
1955 

3871 
4374 

5875 

3859 
4076 
5524 

4 

4 

10 

5 
6 

4 

7739 

8460 

11413 

.506 
1221 
8197 

66 
103 
126 

616 

1065 

913 

8 

24 

Franklin 

28 

Hancock.. . . 

251 
2000 

251 
2000 

739 
5933 

741 
5823 

18 

22 

1480 
11796 

62 
2292 

10 
137 

144 
856 

1 

Jackson 

4 

Jeflerson 

1140 

1141 

3452 

3262 

2 

6 

6722 

2267 

55 

752 

4 

Lauderdale 

18C8 

1892 

5618 

5479 

23 

37 

11157 

6015 

207 

1180 

aa 

Lawrence 

1469 

1471 

4290 

40.53 

29 

34 

8406 

6852 

261 

930 

24 

Limestone 

1429 

1429 

4211 

4194 

8 

7 

8420 

8063 

302 

649 

28 

Madison 
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2047 

6061 

5876 

78 

86 

12101 

14326 

409 

1080 

92 

1108 
1301 

1130 
1336 

3510 
4018 

3412 
3935 

0 
13 

1 
12 

6925 

7978 

908 

868 

86 
112 

573 

586 

5 

Marshall 

12 

Morgan 

no3 

944 

799 

1104 
944 
799 

3319 
2829 
2490 

3319 
2672 
2367 

28 
4 

22 
3 

1 

6688 
5508 
4858 

3437 

1321 

266 

163 
68 

28 

2428 

584 
573 
609 

13 

St.  Clair 



Walker 

11 

25426 

25521 

77124 

74566 

231 

264 

152185 

62481 

14216 

341 

RECAPITULATION. 


Dwelling-houses 25,426 

Families 25,521 


White  males 77,124 

White  females 74,566 


Free  colored  males..     231 
Free  colored  females,    264 


151,690 


495 


Total  free  population 152,185 

Slaves 62,481 


Total  population 214,666 


Deaths  during  the  year 2,428 

Farms  in  cultivation 14,216 

Manufacturing  establishments,  pro- 
ducing $500  and  upwards  annually      3  41 


Federal  representative  population. .189, 673 


TOTAL  POPULATION,  &c.,  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


Dwelling-houses  in  the  state 73,070 

Families  in  the  state 73,786 


White  males 219,728 

White  females 206,779 

426,503 

1,047 
1,225 

2,272 

Total  free  population 428,779 

Slaves 342,892 


Free  colored  males.. 
Free  colored  females 


Total  population 771,671  Federal  representative  population., 634,514 


Deaths  during  the  year 9,084 

Farms  in  cultivation 41,964 

Manufacturing  establishments,  pro- 
ducing $500  and  upwards  annually,     1,022 


ART.  IV.-INDUSTRY  OF  THE  SOUTH.* 

It  has  become  very  apparent  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  that  the 
leading  object  of  southern  industry  is  far  less  productive  than  it  was 
in  the  infancy  of  the  cotton  culture  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  average  prices  of 
cotton  have  not  been  maintained,  even  although  the  production  has 
not  largely  increased  since  1840.  This  diminished  value  of  produc- 
tion appears  to  be  progressive,  growing  out  of  causes  which  have 
developed  themselves  in  the  35  years  of  peace  which  the  world  at 
large  has  enjoyed  since  1815.  In  all  that  time,  communication  with 
distant  countries  has  been  multiplied,  new  sources  of  supply  and 
demand  have  been  opened,  and  great  as  has  been  the  improvement  in 
the  demand  for  those  articles  which  constitute  the  materials  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  the  rav^  materials  have  been  supplied  in  greater 
abundance,  causing  a  continued  fall  in  the  values  of  each.  Taking 
England  a?  the  workshop  of  the  world,  we  may  construct  a  table  of 
raw  materials  imported  from  time  to  time. 

IMPORTS   RAW  MATERIALS  INTO  ENGLAND. 

Total 
H«ffip:  Flax,  Silk.  Wool,  lbs.  CottOB, 

!835 72,352,200....  81,916,100.... 4,027,649.... 41,718,514.... 19<),01.3,963.  ...326,407,692 

1840 82,971,700. . .  .139,301,600. . .  .3,860.980. . .  .50,002,!17G. . .  .276,137,356. . .  .531, 197,817 

1845 103,416,400. .  ..159,562.300. . .  .4,053,737. . .  .59,81.1,855. . .  .32.5,851,292. . .  .682,107,700 

18.50 1 17,971, 100 204,928,700 4,942,417 72,674,483 400,516,700. . .  .714,502,600 

8851  10  mos.  11 7,504,000 98,645,300. . ,  .3,863,651 69,924,106 290,637,556 666,223,760 

Thus  each  of  the  five  great  materials  of  textile  fabrics  was  greatly 
increased  in  supply,  and  some  of  them  in  a  greater  proportion  even 
than  cotton.  From  1835  to  1850  the  last  rather  more  than  doubled 
in  quantity,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  last  year  the  import  was  388  mil- 
lion pounds  greater  than  in  1835.  So,  also,  of  the  four  articles,  the 
import  was  204  millions  pounds  greater.     It  will  be  observed,  that 


*  The  Future  Wealth  of  America:  Being  a  Glance  at  the  Resources  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Commercial  and  Agricultural  advantagesof  cultivating  Tea,  Coffee, 
and  Indigo,  the  Date,  Mango,  Jack,  Leechee,  Guava,  and  Orange  trees,  &c.,  with  a  Review 
of  the  China  trade.  By  Francis  Bonynge,  for  14  years  a  resident  in  India  and  West  of 
China. 

12  VOL,.  II, 
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this  is  only  the  increased  receipt  of  raw  materials  into  the  workshops 
of  England.  Those  of  the  continent  have  received  similarly  increased 
quantities.  Now,  if  we  compare  the  quantities  of  those  articles  which 
England  has  derived  from  the  United  States  in  each  year,  we  have 
results  as  follows : 

Cotton  export     G.  B.  import  cotton.  Four  other  articles.     Total  import, 

U.  S.  to  G.  B.  lbs.  lbs.  raw  materials,  lbs. 

1835 270,084,400 326,407,692 196,013,963 622.421,655 

1840 494,915,090 531,197,817 276, 137,856 807,335,073 

1845 605,144,686 682.107,200 325,851,292 1,007.958,992 

1850 431,531,091 714,502,600 400,516,700 1,115,009,300 

1851 666,223,760 290,537,056 956,760,816 

In  1835  the  United  States  furnished  one-half  of  the  raw  material 
of  English  manufacture;  in  1850,  about  one-third  only.  Notwith- 
standing the  continued  fell  in  prices,  other  raw  materials  work  more 
and  more  into  fabrics  which  but  a  short  time  since  were  exclusively 
cotton,  and  the  same  operation  apparent  in  this  table  of  English  con- 
sumption manifests  itself  also  in  all  the  markets  of  the  continent,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States.  Through  its  means,  the  profits  of  the 
cotton  culture  are  materially  reduced,  as  also  are  the  profits  of  English 
manufactures  under  general  competition. 

It  will  be  observed  of  three  principal  materials,  silk,  cotton, 
and  wool,  that  the  events  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  tended 
to  promote  supply  more  particularly  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  which 
time  the  Chinese  trade  has  been  brought  into  greater  regularity  in 
supplying  silk,  and  Australia  has  become  the  great  wool  country, 
while  the  United  States'  cotton  power  has  been  eminently  developed. 
In  the  same  period,  also,  the  industry  of  Russia  has  received  a  more 
intelligent  development,  supplying  greater  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax 
at  cheaper  rates.  All  these  sources  have  enhanced  the  supply  of  raw 
material  for  textile  fabrics  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and,  perhaps, 
somewhat  faster  than  the  demand  for  the  goods  produced  would  take 
them  up.  The  influence  of  one  material  upon  the  other  has  been  con- 
tinually made  more  effective  by  the  ingenious  combinations  of  the 
cheapest  among  them  into  the  new  fabrics.  Thus,  fabrics  of  silk  and 
wool,  wool  and  cotton,  silk  and  cotton,  silk,  cotton  and  wool,  have  all 
assumed  different  textures  and  different  proportions  of  each  material, 
according  to  the  relative  cheapness  of  each  ;  consequently,  the  price 
of  any  one  has  always  been  checked  by  that  of  the  others,  and  the 
value  of  all  has  been  influenced  by  collateral  circumstances.  Thus, 
the  strange  operations  of  the  so-called  republican  government  of 
France,  in  1848,  injured  the  trade  of  the  world.  The  genius  of  re- 
publicanism is  individual,  state  and  national  independence  ;  the  intelli- 
gent and  self  dependent  exercise  of  the  individual  faculties  make  up 
the  sum  of  a  nation's  prosperity.  The  great  evils  which  overtake 
France  and  the  other  countries  in  Europe  flow  from  centralization. 
The  government,  by  means  of  taxes,  absorbs  the  sum  of  the  nation's 
earnings  into  the  national  treasury,  and  disburses  it  thence  in  the  sup- 
port of  officers,  cliques,  and  interests.  It  was  supposed  that  when  the 
revolution  took  place,  that  this  state  of  things  would  be  done  away 
with  ;  that  the  onerous  taxes  under  which  the  people  groaned  would 
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be  remitted,  and  that  a  cheap  government  would  permit  the  indivi- 
dual energies  of  the  people  to  develop  themselves.  Instead  of  this,  a 
most  iniquitous  and  ignorant  clique  of  demagogues  gained  power,  in- 
creased the  taxes,  and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  pernicious  centrali- 
zation. Thus,  under  the  absurd  pretence  of  employing  people,  the 
government  ordered  10.000,000  fr.  worth  of  silk,  in  one  order,  at 
Lyons.  They  paid  for  it  |1  per  yard  out  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
sold  it  at  auction  at  25  cents  per  yard.  That  silk  was  bought  mostly 
by  New- York  houses,  and  may  now  be  seen  and  recognized  by  its 
rich  tri-color,  supplanting  Cott'on  material  in  linings  for  garments. 
This  is  one  item  only  out  of  a  vast  number  of  fallacies  committed  by 
the  most  disgusting  demagogues  that  ever  burlesqued  government. 
Such  operations  destroy  the  profits  of  regular  industry,  by  interfering 
with  those  immutable  laws  which  cannot  be  disturbed  without  inflict- 
ing injury  upon  regular  business,  and  that  injury  has  been  more  or  less 
apparent  in  the  present  year. 

A  singular  combination  of  circumstances  seems  now  likely  for  a 
time  to  reverse  that  course  of  events  which,  for  so  long  a  time,  has 
multiplied  the  raw  materials.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
are  the  gold  discoveries  of  California,  Sandwich  Islands  and  Australia. 
The  tendency  of  this,  particularly  in  the  latter  country,  is  to  check  if  not 
destroy  the  wool  crops  in  those  regions — the  shepherds  havuig  very 
generally  deserted  their  flocks  for  the  gold  regions. 

The  case  of  the  Australian  colonies,  (for  this  purpose  they  may  all 
be  considered  as  one.)  are  as  different  as  can  possibly  be  imagined  ; 
besides  the  usual  occupations  of  agriculture,  they  have,  as  everybody 
knows,  become  a  field  for  pastoral  enterprise  on  a  scale  of  unequaled 
magnitude.  The  sheep,  which  constitute  their  princi2)al  wealth,  are 
divided  into  flocks  counting  from  four  hundred  to  a  thousand  in  num- 
ber, each  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a  single  shepherd.  Two 
of  these  flocks  are  generally  driven  together  to  the  same  station, 
where  a  third  person  resides,  whose  duty  it  is  to  change  the  hurdles 
and  watch  the  sheep  by  night.  The  country  being  infested  by  wild 
dogs,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  one  should  always  be  pre- 
sent with  the  sheep,  in  order  to  protect  them  from  this  cause  of  de- 
struction, and  the  force  required  for  this  purpose  is  about  three  men 
to  every  twelve  hundred  sheep.  Now,  in  the  year  1848,  the  number 
of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Philip  exceeded  eleven  mil- 
lions six  hundred  thousand,  not  to  speak  of  the  flocks  of  South  Aus- 
tralia or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  is  not,  probably,  unreasonable  to 
calculate,  that  in  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  retuni 
was  made,  the  number  of  sheep  has  increased  to  at  least  fourteen 
millions.  This  enormous  amount  of  property  exists  from  day  to 
day  by  virtue  of  the  unceasing  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it 
by  the  shepherds,  under  a  rigid  system  of  central  superintendence  ; 
without  that  care,  it  could  not  exist  for  a  single  week.  Now,  let  our 
readers  imagine  the  effect  which  must  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
proprietors  of  these  fourteen  millions  of  sheep  by  the  information 
that  a  gold  field  has  been  discovered,  which  is  certain  to  attract  away 
from  their  existing  engagements  every  shepherd  and  hut  keeper  in 
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their  employment.  It  will  be  vain  to  attempt  to  retain  them  by 
offers  of  increased  wages.  One  employer  of  labor  may  compete  with 
another,  but  who  can  bid  against  the  imaginary  riches  of  an  El  Dora- 
do, in  which  every  adventurer  expects  to  find  a  splendid  fortune  im- 
patiently awaiting  his  acceptance. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  shearing  of  the  sheep,  which  takes  place  about 
the  month  of  October,  is  an  operation  not  generally  intrusted  to  the 
shepherds,  but  to  persons  who  travel  round  the  country  for  the  pur- 
pose. Shearing  cannot  be  long  deferred  in  Australia  without  ruin  to 
the  fleece,  from  the  presence  of  a  seed  of  a  particular  grass,  well 
known  to  the  purchasers  at  our  wool  sales.  If  the  fleece  is  not  shorn 
before  November,  it  is  very  greatly  deteriorated  in  value.  Now, 
those  professional  sheep-shearers  are  exactly  the  persons  who,  from 
their  itinerant  way  of  life  and  reckless  habits,  will  be  the  first  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  gold-finders.  Add  to  this,  that  the  reckless  and  des- 
perate characters  who,  having  served  their  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion, now  swarm  in  all  the  Austr.ilian  colonies,  will  flock  to  the  gold 
field  as  a  common  centre,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  labor  as  to 
profit  by  those  opportunities  of  plunder  which  such  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion and  excitement  must  necessarily  afibrd,  and  we  have  enumerated 
causes  quite  sufficient  to  overthrow  a  social  and  economical  system 
far  more  firmly  established  than  that  of  New  South  Wales. 

In  China,  the  production  of  silk  threatens  to  undergo  change  in 
the  next  year,  in  consequence  of  the  apprehended  convulsions  in 
British  India.  That  infamous  government  is,  it  is  well  known,  sup- 
ported almost  entirely  by  the  fiendish  opium  trade ;  and  even  the 
mercenary  philanthropy  of  the  English  is  so  shocked  by  it,  that  there 
is  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  expires  in  May,  1853,  will  fail  to  be  renewed.  A  company  so 
powerful,  having  at  its  control  350,000  troops,  will  not,  however, 
relinquish  its  power.  It  can  conquer  China,  and  throw  open  the  opium 
trade,  by  which  its  consumers  may  from  5,000,000  be  increased  to 
50,000,000,  and  the  speedy  depopulation  of  even  that  country,  which 
counts  its  inhabitants  by  hundreds  of  millions,  may  be  effected.  The 
appalling  crime  of  poisoning  a  whole  nation  to  become  possessed  of 
its  country,  is  actually  in  contemplation  by  the  English  philanthropists. 

In  Russia,  the  threatening  aspect  of  European  politics  is  such  as  to 
threaten  a  disturbance  of  that  inland  peace  which  has  so  fostered  and 
developed  the  flax  culture.  These  events,  which  may  diminish  the  sup- 
ply of  three  great  staples,  are,  however,  likely  to  promote  a  greater 
supply  of  cotton.  The  emancipation  of  India,  and  the  application  of 
English  capital  to  cotton  production  and  transportation,  we  are  as- 
sured by  Mr.  Bonynge,  in  the  work  before  us,  would  produce  a  supply 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  and  the 
diminution  of  the  quantities  already  sent  to  China  would  throw  back 
upon  the  European  merchants  an  increased  supply  to  encounter  the 
enhanced  production  of  Egypt  and  Turkey,  where  the  Sultan  has,  by 
the  distribution  of  seed  and  other  modes  of  encouragement,  sought  to 
engage  his  subjects  in  the  culture,  and  with  more  or  less  success. 
The  French  in  Algiers  are  also  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  sue- 
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cess  in  that  culture,  while  the  high  prices  of  the  past  year  have  drawn 
such  quantities  from  the  British  and  the  West  Indies,  as  to  aflbrd 
striking  evidence  of  the  aljility  of  those  regions  to  supply  under  con- 
tinued high  prices. 

During  the  course  of  the  competition  from  the  other  raw  materials 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  southern  United  States  have  felt  the 
increasing  necessity  of  varying  the  productions,  by  producing  more 
food  to  supply  the  plantations  with  necessaries,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  purchase  of  them,  and  something  like  a  retrograde  movement  has 
manifested  itself  in  respecfe  of  cotton.  In  the  early  history  of  the 
cotton  trade,  indigo,  and  many  other  productions,  entered  into  the 
industry  of  the  planters  ;  but  these  were  speedily  all  absorbed  in  the 
superior  profits  "of  cotton,  which  has,  as  we  have  seen,  gradually  di- 
minished in  profit  before  the  increasing  competition  of  other  raw  ma- 
terials, and  the  increasing  skillfulness  of  their  application.  There  has, 
therefore,  manifested  itself  a  desire  to  raise  other  articles,  in  order  to 
divide  the  labor  and  expenses  of  the  plantation.  Possibly  to  this  fact, 
added  to  the  deterioration  of  many  cotton  lands,  may  be  ascribed  the 
stationary  character  of  the  production  since  1 840.  In  the  last  five 
years  the  number  of  bales  produced  has  been  11,300,844,  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent.,  only,  over  the  previous  five  years. 

It  is  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  that  the  products  of  the 
slave  states  have  not  increased  materially  per  hand  in  the  present 
century,  exclusive  of  the  cotton  crop.  If  we  take  a  table  of  the  ex- 
port values  of  the  leading  southern  staples  with  the  total  number  of 
slaves,  the  total  production  will  appear  to  be  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Naval  No.      Production 

Stores.        Rice.      Tobacco.        Sugar.        Cottou.        Total  $  Slaves,     per  hand. 

1800. .460,000. .2,455,000. .6.220,000.. ..  5,2.")0,000. .14,385,000..    893,041 16  10 

1810. .473,000. .2,626,000. .5,048,000. . . .15,108,000. .23.255,000. .  1,191.364 19  50 

1820.  .292,000.  .1,714,923.  .8,118,188.  .1,500,000.  .26,309,000.  .37.934,1 1 1 .  .1„543.688 24  63 

1830.. 321,019.. 1,986,824.. 8,833,1 12.. 3,000,000.. 34,084,883.. 45,22.5.838... 2,009,0.03 22  66 

1840.  .602,520.  .1.942,076.  .9,883,957.  .5,200,000.  .74,640,307.  .92,292,260.  .2,487,3.'i5 37  11 

18.50. 1,142.713. .2,631,557.. 9,951,023. 14.790,150. 101,834,616.130,556,050.. 3,179,509....43  51 
1851. 1,063,842..2,n0,927.. 9,219,351.  15,385,185.137,315,317. 165,034,517.. 3,200,000.... 51  90 

These  figures  for  naval  stores,  tobacco,  and  rice,  are  the  export 
values,  and  not  the  whole  production,  of  which  there  is  no  accurate 
record.  The  figures  for  cotton  are  the  crop  valued  at  the  export  rate 
in  official  returns.  Those  for  sugar  and  molasses  are  those  of  the 
New-Orleans  prices  current.  As  all  these  products  are  the  results  of 
slave  labor,  in  addition  to  what  supplies  food  for  consumption,  they 
are  very  nearly  the  exchangeable  values  produced  per  hand,  and  the 
increase  has  been  pretty  regular  with  the  exception  of  the  decade 
1820-30,  during  which  the  oppressive  tariffs  of  1816-24-28  were  in 
operation.  The  increase  by  this  scale  has  been  in  fifty  years  827,41 
each  hand,  and  the  comforts  of  the  workers  have  increased  in  a  similar 
ratio.  If,  now,  we  deduct  cotton  from  the  aggregates,  it  appears  that 
the  production  per  hand  in  1800  was  SH,  and  in  1850,  |8,  a  decline 
of  $3  per  hand.  Probably  one  reason  of  the  decline  is  the  less  rigor- 
ous treatment  of  the  blacks.  Their  natural  idleness  of  temper  has 
been  more  indulged,  and  they  have  been  more  liberally  supported  ; 
consequently  there  has  been  an  absence  of  those  devastating  insur- 
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rections  which  were  so  frequent  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  led  to 
abolition. 

The  average  production  of  the  cotton  states  per  hand  and  per  head 
of  the  whole  population  was  as  follows: — 

Total  Population 
Product  including  Product 

Slaves.  per  hand.  Whites.  free,  blacks.         per  head. 

1800....  893.041 $16  10 1,702.980 2,621,361 $6 

1810 1.191,364 19  50 2.208,785 3,480,904 7 

1820 l,.'i43.688 24  63 2.842,340 4,502,224 8 

1830. ...2, 009,0.53 22  66 3,660,558 5,848,303 8 

1840. ...2,487,355 SJ  11 4,632,640 7,384,434 11 

1850.... 3,179,589 43  15 6,432,669 9,830,889 131- 

Thus  cotton  has  been  the  main  article  for  employing  the  blacks  as 
it  has  also  been  of  northern  industry.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  at 
the  North  has  now  reached  the  same  extent  as  had  that  of  England 
in  1830.  Thus  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1850 
was  609,237  bales  per  census,  which  at  400  lbs.  per  bale,  gives 
243,(394,800  lbs.  M'Culloch  gives  the  extent  of  the  English  cotton 
trade  in  1830  ;  and  if  we  assume  his  figures  as  the  rate  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  same  quantity  in  the  United  States,  the  result  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

McCulloch's  Cotton  Trade.  United  States  Cotton  Trade. 

1830.  1850. 

240,000,000  lbs.  cotton,  7d.  £7,000,000  243,694,800  lbs.,  11^  c 26,775,000 

"Wages,  800  weavers,  spinners, 

bleachers,  £22  10s  per  year,      18,000,000  WAGES  PER  CENSUS. 

100,000    eniiines,     machinists,  33,151  males, $7,846,536 

smiths,  (See,  at  £30  each,...        3,000,000  59,136  females, 8,440,968 

Wages,  superintendence,  ma-  16,287,504 

chine   materials,  coals,  &c.,  80,000  engineers,  &c.,  at  $400,  32.000,000 

and  profits,  &c., 6,000,000  Wages,  metals,  profits,  &c.,...   35,000,000 

Total, £34,000,000  110,062,.504 

Value  goods  exported, 19,428,064  4,734,424 

Value  consumed  at  home, £14,571,336  $105,328,080 

By  this  calculation,  the  value  of  cotton  goods  made  in  the  United 
States,  is  $110,062,504,  from  the  same  quantity  of  cotton  which 
yielded  a  value  of  8173,000,000  ui  England  in  1830.  This  calcula- 
tion gives  the  raw  cotton  at  the  actual  export  average  of  the  year, 
which  was  not  quite  so  high  as  the  price  in  England  in  1831,  but  does 
not  embrace  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  factories.  McCulloch 
gives  the  average  wages  of  spinners,  weavers  and  bleachers,  at  about 
$2,00  each,  per  week.  The  American  wages  are,  $3,00  for  girls,  in- 
cluding board,  and  $4,00  male  and  female.  The  average  wages  of 
other  parties  employed  are  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  Eng- 
land. Tlie  census  value  of  the  cotton  goods  made  in  the  Union  is 
$01,869,184,  or  44  millions  less  than  that  arrived  at  as  above. 
The  census  can,  however,  in  no  degree,  be  depended  upon,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  tables  which  have  yet  appeared  afford  evidence  by 
analysis.  This  result  follows,  however,  that  England  sold  more  than 
half  her  whole  manufacture,  while  the  United  States  consumed  the 
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whole  of  the  same  quantity  made,  and  they  found  a  market  among 
those  who  produced  the  raw  material,  and  the  producers  of  the  raw 
material  paid  for  the  wrought  goods,  prices  enhanced  by  the  tariff  30 
per  cent,  above  what  the  same  goods  could  have  been  purchased 
for  elsewhere.  That  is  to  say,  on  $105,328,000  worth  of  goods, 
$40,000,000  tribute  was  paid  to  the  manufacturers  by  the  consumers 
of  goods.  By  these  means  it  is  that  the  aggregate  production  of  the 
southern  states  averages,  on  data  furnished  by  the  census  of  1840,  §58 
per  head  of  all  the  population,  while  those  of  the  New- England  states 
average  S84  per  head.  Thd  manufacturers,  almost  with  one  accord, 
assert  that  they  cannot  continue  operations  without  a  tariff,  which 
shall  enable  them  to  obtain  such  prices  from  the  consumers  of  goods 
as  will  enable  them  to  pay  high  wages  to  operatives.  That  is  to  say, 
slave  labor  must  pay  the  high  wages  of  white  labor  at  the  North.  Sup- 
pose now,  that  slave  labor  did  not  exist,  that  neither  raw  material  was 
furnished  to  manufacturers  from  the  South,  nor  a  market  afforded  to 
them  for  their  wrought  fabrics,  would  the  wages  of  the  North  average 
as  high  as  they  have  hitherto  done  ?  If  the  process  was  reversed, 
and  the  North  had  to  pay  the  South  30  per  cent,  advance  on  their 
products,  the  average  of  the  southern  products  would  by  so  much  be 
enhanced,  and  that  of  the  North  be  diminished  in  the  same  ratio. 
That  is  to  say,  from  an  average  of  §84  per  head,  at  the  North,  pro- 
duction would  sink  to  an  average  of  SCO,  and  the  average  southern 
production,  from  S58,  would  rise  to  $71  per  head;  instead  of  being 
$24  less,  it  would  be  $11  per  head  more  than  the  average  of  northern 
productions. 

The  object  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Bonynge,  which  we  have  now  under 
notice,  is  to  bring  about  some  such  result  as  this,  viz.,  by  diversifying 
the  industry  of  the  South  with  a  greater  variety  of  products,  at  least 
as  profitable  in  their  culture  as  cotton,  to  equalize  the  profits  of  the 
two  regions,  and  cause  the  industry  of  the  South  to  enrich  that  region 
as  well  as  the  North.  The  objects  of  cultivation  which  he  proposes 
to  introduce,  are  t^a,  coffee,  indigo,  mango,  bamboo,  India  rubber, 
cane,  lime,  nutmeg,  citron,  &;c.  The  leading  articles  are  the  three 
first.  The  quantities  of  these  articles  consumed  in  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France,  are — 

Value. 

Coffee 232,000,000  lbs $58,000,000 

Tea 70,000.000     "      20,000,000 

Indigo 20,000,000     "      20,000,000 

Total 322,000,000      "     $98,000,000 

Mr.  Bonynge  has  been  a  successful  indigo  planter,  and  a  successful 
tea  planter,  in  the  East ;  and  he  affirms  and  shows  that  these  vast 
crops  can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  as  profitably  as  any  other 
product,  and  in  as  great  quantities.  Indigo,  it  is  known,  was  one  of 
the  first  staple  exports  of  the  southern  colonies,  and  still  grows  wild, 
waiting  to  receive  a  little  of  that  improved  and  scientific  attention 
which  has  been  withheld  from  it  during  seventy  years.  In  some  locali- 
ties of  the  South  it  still  continues  to  be  raised,  and  the  export  returns  of 
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the  present  year  show  an  export  value  of  $3,000  domestic  indigo. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  before  cotton  had  ab- 
sorbed all  the  energies  of  the  South,  there  was  exported  134,000 
pounds  of  indigo,  at  62  cents  per  pound.  Since  that  time  the  demand 
for  indigo  has  increased  in  the  proportion  of  the  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials requiring  to  be  colored ;  and  the  East  Indies  now  export 
13,000,000  pounds  of  indigo,  which  sells  on  the  spot  in  Calcutta  for 
$1  to  $2  per  pound,  and  the  finest  descriptions  at  $2  45.  Thus,  the 
relative  value  of  cotton  and  indigo  has  changed  places  :  the  former, 
in  half  a  century,  has  fallen  from  |1  to  8  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
latter  has  risen  from  62  cents  to  $2.  The  culture  of  indigo  has  been 
abandoned  to  India,  where,  in  spite  of  the  high  prices,  the  infomy  of 
the  government,  the  robberies  by  the  officers,  the  inroads  of  the  Tar- 
tars, the  idleness  of  the  people,  the  uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  con- 
spire to  destroy  profits.  All  these  circumstances  reduce  the  chances 
to  one  good  year  out  of  three.  Mr.  Bonynge  shows  pretty  conclu- 
sively, that  the  plant  may  be  raised  advantageously  in  the  southern 
states,  without  any  of  these  drawbacks  upon  success.  He  describes 
the  process  of  culture  and  manufacture  thus  : 

"  The  land  is  ploughed  or  hoed,  say  some  nine  inches  deep,  and  the  soil  is 
pulverized,  i.  e.,  clods  well  broken,  roots  of  grass  and  weeds  carefully  taken 
away ;  then  the  seed,  mixed  like  flax-seed  with  clay,  is  cast  in  the  ground, 
and  a  very  light  harrow ;  a  bush  with  moderate  weight  on  it  is  used  often 
in  India.  If  weeds  spring  up  with  the  plant,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
them  out ;  the  plant,  after  a  few  showers,  covers  over  the  land,  and  keeps 
down  all  weeds.  It  grows  even  to  some  six  feet  high,  varying  from  four 
feet  to  five  feet.  When  it  gets,  or  before  it  gets,  to  its  full  height,  and  be- 
fore the  leaves  get  yellow  in  the  least,  the  plant  should  be  cut,  and  carried 
to  the  factory  the  same  day.  All  plants  should  be  cut  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  then  placed  in  the  vats,  or  otherwise  not  to  be  heaped  up  to 
get  heated.  Each  vat  may  be  made  to  hold  from  5,600  to  8,000  lbs.  of 
plants.  The  plant  is  all  placed  horizontally  in  the  vat,  and  when  filled  up, 
hurdles  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  beams  are  laid  across  the  hur- 
dles ;  the  ends  of  the  beams  being  secured  at  the  side  walls  of  the  vat.  The 
water  is  then  poured  in,  and  the  plant  is  steeped  for  ten  hours  or  upwards, 
depending  on  the  heat  very  much.  The  water  is  then  drawn  off  from  a 
vent  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  into  another  vat  built  at  the  base  of  the  one 
in  which  the  plant  had  been  steeped.  The  beams  are  then  raised  off  the 
hurdles,  and  the  hurdles  taken  away ;  and  the  steeped  plant  is  taken  out  of 
the  vat  and  made  use  of  for  firewood.  A  large  quantity  of  potash  might 
be  obtained  from  it. 

"  The  water  being  drawn  off  from  the  upper  vat,  the  steeped  plant  is  then 
beaten  up  by  six  men  entering  into  it,  and  beating  with  their  hands  until 
the  coloring  matter  which  is  contained  in  it  begins  to  show  itself  in  small 
atoms.  The  men  then  get  out,  and  the  indigo  or  fecula  subsides,  and  soon 
after  the  water  is  drawn  off.  There  are  two  vents  in  the  lower  vat ;  the 
upper  vent  is  for  drawing  off"  the  water,  the  lower  one  for  drawing  off  the 
indigo,  and  a  quantity  of  the  water  which  could  not  be  well  drained  off, 
without  disturbing  the  fecula.  The  fecula  is  then  put  into  a  small  vat,  either 
of  wood  or  masonry,  and  allowed  to  rest  some  time,  and  then  more  of  the 
water  is  drained  off.  It  is  then  taken  to  be  boiled  in  a  boiler  generally 
from  six  to  ten  feet  square,  and  four  or  five  deep,  and  all  froth  carefully 
skimmed  off.  It  takes  five  or  six  hours  to  boil  it.  The  boiler  is  made  of 
copper  or  iron,  as  the  party  may  fancy. 
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"When  boiled,  it  is  let  out  from  a  vent  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  into  a 
vat,  where  the  fecula  soon  subsides,  and  more  of  the  water  is  then  drawn 
ofif.  It  is  then  filled  into  square  cases,  pierced  with  small  gimlet  holes  at 
about  two  inches  apart ;  in  the  wooden  square  is  placed  a  cloth  fitting  to 
the  square ;  and  then  the  boiled  indigo,  still  retaining  a  good  deal  of  water, 
and  consequently  of  a  thin  consistency,  is  filled  into  the  square ;  a  lid  is 
then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  square,  which  fits  into  it,  and  all  is  placed  un- 
der the  press ;  and  as  the  hd  is  pressed  down  into  the  square,  it  forces  the 
water  through  the  cloth,  and  through  the  holes  in  the  side  of  the  frame  ; 
then,  when  all  the  moisture  that  can  be  pressed  out  is  done  so,  the  sides  of 
the  square  or  box  are  taken  off,  and  the  indigo  left  on  what  had  been  the 
bottom.  The  whole  is  then  divided  by  a  board,  or  measure,  into  eight  parts, 
and  cut  through  by  a  piece  of  wire,  giving  sixty-four  squares ;  then  each 
square  or  cake  is  placed  on  a  hurdle  in  the  shade  to  dry.  The  doors  of  the 
drying  house  are  locked  up,  and  the  indigo  in  that  state  takes  a  month  to 
dry ;  when  it  is  packed  in  a  strong,  coarse  case,  and  sent  to  market. 

"  In  precipitating  the  indigo,  it  is  not  good  to  use  anything.  Lime  is  de- 
structive, and  gum  makes  it  hard,  and  hable  to  crack,  which  is  not  hked." 

He,  then,  following  his  own  experience,  gives  the  cost  of  culture 
and  manufacture  in  India,  with  the  probable  expense  in  America  : 

"I  will  give  the  above  items  in  tabular  order,  with  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable expenses  in  America  : 

Cost  of  200  to  250  monds,  or  16,000  to  20,000  lbs.  plant,  say  $36  00  to  40  00 

Three  men  to  fill  and  empty  3  vats 15  cents. 

Raising  water  for  3  vats 25     " 

Half  of  one  man's  salary  to  boil 6     " 

Nine  men  to  beat  3  vats 45     " 

Two  men  to  press  the  indigo 10     " 

Expenses  of  conveying  200  monds,  say..  J|2  00     " 

Fireman 5     " 

Wood 30     " 

Packing  and  chest,  60  cent.  3^  monds 20     " 

$3  56  $3  56  to     3  56 


Total  expenses  per  75  lbs $39  56  to  43  56 

To  which  is  to  be  added  expenses  of  law-suits,  loss  of  advances — making  it, 
at  the  very  lowest,  53  dollars. 

PROBABLE    EXPENSE    IN   AJlEPvICA. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  in  some  way  the  produce  per  acre.  Thirty 
monds  would  be  a  good  produce  per  biggah;  the  biggah  measures  20  khu- 
dams  (steps)  of  five  feet  each ;  the  step  in  India,  or  khudam,  is  the  space 
between  where  the  right  foot  is  raised  from  the  ground,  to  where  it  rests 
on  the  ground  again — twenty  khudams,  equal,  therefore,  100  feet ;  that 
squared  is  10,000  feet — 43,560  square  feet  in  an  acre— therefore  4  1-3  or 
more  biggahs  in  an  acre,  and  consequently  there  would  be  130  monds,  or 
10,400  lbs.  of  green  plant  on  an  acre.  The  biggah  was  generally  calculated 
five  to  an  acre.     The  Bengal  biggah  is  three  to  an  acre. 

"  But  as  the  above  is  my  own  experience  in  measuring  and  weighing,  I 
will  here  follow  it.  Now  the  ground  where  I  had  been  cultivating  that 
indigo  was  excessively  sandy — so  that  at  the  lowest  calculation  130  monds, 
or  10,400  lbs.  of  plant,  may  be  put  down  for  an  acre  in  America.  _ 

"  For  indigo  I  would  give  five  men  to  prepare  an  acre  and  sow  it,  not  that 
the  labor  is  greater  than  in  cotton  :  weeding,  one  man  ;  cutting  the  plant, 
six  men  per  acre ;    the  conveying  it  to  the  factory  would  cost  little,  as  the 
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factory  could  have  the  lands  around  it  under  indigo,  which  could  not  be  the 
case  in  East  India.     Therefore, 

For  preparing  and  sowing  land,  6  men  per  acre,  at  20  cents $1   20 

For  weeding 2               "                       *' 40 

Cuttingplant 6               "                       " 120 

Conveying  to  factory,  a  man   and  horse,  say 60 

Two  men  to  fill    and  empty  one  vat 40 

Two  men  to  beat  two  vats 40 

One  man  to  boil  six  vats,  ^  part  of  his  wages  for  two  vats 8 

Firewood,  and  man,  two  vats 28 

Packing  and  chest,  3^  monds,  say  60  cents — f 20 

Raising  water,  two  men  for  six  vats — for  one  vat 7 


$4  83 


As  220  monds  of  plant  make  75  lbs.  of  indigo,  therefore  as  130  :  $4  83  :  : 
220  :  or  |8  17  per  mond. 

"  This  is  not  much  more  than  one-sixth  the  price  it  would  cost  in  India. 
In  America,  all  the  beating  of  vats  and  raising  of  water  could  be  done  by 
machinery.  The  sowing  of  indigo  would  be  from  1st  of  April,  and  the 
manufacturing  would  end  the  middle  of  September.  The  indigo  plant  re- 
quires to  be  only  weeded  once,  and  there  can  be  no  hoeing  after  the  seed 
be  sown.  If  it  is  shown  that  the  manufacturing  with  labor  at  twenty  cents 
in  America,  is  cheaper  than  in  India,  where  labor  is  put  down  at  five  cents, 
it  arises  from  the  purchase  of  the  plant.  The  indigo  fails  so  often  in  India 
from  causes  shown,  that  if  the  ryot  did  not  get  a  fair  profit  Avhen  successful 
in  saving  his  crop,  to  pay  for  former  losses,  he  could  not  go  on. 

"  Paying  for  labor  50  cents  per  day,  the  expense  of  75  lbs.  would  be, 

Preparing  and  sowing  land,  6  men  per  acre $3  00 

"            weeding          2    .         "           1  00 

Cuttingplant 6             " 3  00 

Conveying  to  factory 1  00 

Vats,  fining   and  emptying,  2 1  00 

Beating  vats 2 1  00 

Boiling 10 

Firewood,  &c 2.5 

Packing  and  chest,  3^  monds,  75  cents,  1-5 15 

Raising   water - 20 


$10  70 

"Say  220  monds  at  75  lbs.  of  indigo.  Therefore  as  130  :  10  70  :  :  220  : 
$18  10  for  75  lbs. 

"  The  lowest  description  of  indigo  sells  in  Calcutta  for  not  less  than  30  dol- 
lars for  the  75  lbs.  The  average  price  for  good,  for  the  last  years,  would 
be  about  65  dollars  for  75  lbs. ;  but  the  best  Bengal  indigo  is  rarely  under 
80  dollars,  and  from  that  up  to  100  dollars.  Some  time  ago  it  had  been  up 
as  high  as  340  Rs.  or  170  dollars;  that  is,  the  sale  price  obtained  by  the 
planter  at  Calcutta,  for  75  lbs." 

The  causes  of  loss  and  failure  which  belong  to  India,  and  which  do 
not  pertain  to  America,  taken  into  consideration,  the  raising  and 
manufacture  of  indigo  would  appear  to  be  far  more  profitable  than 
cotton  or  even  sugar,  which  has  made  such  progress  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  value  of  this  article  to  commerce  is  very  considerable  in 
the  United  States.  It  pays  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and  the  value  im- 
ported is  about  $1,000,000  for  1,500,000,  or  about  70  cents  per  lb. 
average.  In  England,  the  import  averages  9,318,300  pounds,  worth 
^6,000,000,  and  into  France  about  as  much  more.     If  in  the  United 
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States  such  results  as  those  which  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bonyncre 
points  out,  can  be  realized,  the  consumption  could  be  immensely  pro- 
moted, and  the  crops  of  the  South  become  second  in  importance. 

But,  perhaps,  to  the  American,  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
Mr.  Bonynge's  book  are  those  which  treat  of  the  tea  trade.  The 
world  has  been  so  accustomed  to  regard  China  as  the  sole  source  of 
supply  for  that  pure,  most  healthy,  and  delicious  beverage,  that  it  is 
not  without  some  degree  of  incredulity  that  the  subject  of  transferring 
its  culture  to  our  shores  is  apparent.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Bonynge's 
experience  in  the  culture,  general  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  our 
southern  country,  eminently  entitles  his  exposition  to  the  most  pro- 
found attention.  That  gentleman  had  four  tea  plantations  in  the 
Assam  country,  and  was  quite  successful  as  far  as  making  choice  tea 
cheap  went.  The  cause  of  his  retiring  is  thus  briefly  given  by  him- 
self: 

"  The  Hon.  East  India  Government  induced  me  by  letter,  promising  me  a 
grant  of  Koojoo,  Buramanjan  and  Grin-lang,  and  protection  for  myself  and 
people,  to  enter  the  T  artar  country — of  a  part  of  which  they  had  taken  pos- 
session. On  the  strength  of  these  promises,  I  proceeded  to  the  country, 
with  the  view  of  civilizing  the  people,  and  also  to  better  myself.  I  worked 
hard  in  that  out-of-the-way  country  (which,  although  larger  than  some  of 
the  United  States,  has  not  yet  found  a  place  on  the  maps  of  the  world)  for 
five  years.  During  that  time,  the  Tartars  took  up  arms  to  drive  the  British 
from  the  country,  but  proved  unsuccessful.  However,  government,  for 
cause  or  causes  not  assigned,  and  without  any  notice  to  me,  withdrew  the 
guard  from  Koojoo,  and  also  the  surrounding  guards,  and  so  resigned  the 
country,  to  all  appearance ;  and  the  Tartars,  who  viewed  me  as  the  then 
sole  representative  of  the  Company,  holding  their  land  on  the  Company's 
authority,  assembled  at  night  and  destroyed  my  property,  and  killed  several 
of  my  servants." 

Then  follow  long  extracts  from  Indian  publications,  giving  a  full 
account  of  the  events  which  ruined  his  hopes  there,  and  determined 
him  to  try  his  fortune  in  our  own  country,  not  only  more  peaceful, 
but  possessing  greater  advantages  than  even  China  for  that  culture. 
We  have  not  space  to  copy  his  very  interesting  chapters  upon  this 
head,  but  commend  to  our  readers  the  work  itself,  which  contains 
also  some  valuable  hints  upon  other  objects  of  culture.  We  will 
append,  however,  the  estimated  cost  of  a  tea  fiirm  in  the  four  years, 
according  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Bonynge,  in  Assam. 

"  In  the  fourth  year,  on  the  100  acres,  I  have  shown  that  30,000  lbs.  of  tea 
cost  to  manufacture,  (fee,  81,082  50,  being  but  3  1-3  cents  per  lb.,  and  that, 
by  use  of  machinery,  the  quantity  might  be  manufactured  for  2  2-3  cents 
per  lb.,  calculating  the  expense  of  slave-labor  at  20  cents  per  diem. 

"  But  calculatmg  it  at  50  cents  per  day,  for  free  labor,  it  would  be  as 
follows : 

Hoeing  100  acres,  2  men  per  acre SlOO  00 

Sieves°( additional)  50  at  50  cents  each 25  00 

Pluckintr  leaves,  say  1200  lbs.  per  acre,  of  green  leaf,  one  man  60  lbs. 

at  50  cents,  or  120.000  lbs 1>000  00 

Manufacturing,  one  man  to   60  lbs.  green   leaf,  or  120,000  lbs 1,000  00 

-.Charcoal  and  firewood,  10  cents  per  100 lbs.  dried  leaf,  or  30,000  lbs..  30  00 
Packages  for  80  lbs.  50  cents,  or  on  30,000  lbs 187  50 

Total  expense !52,342  05 

30,000  lbs.  for  $2,343,  or  7  4-5  cents  per  lb. 


ISO 
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"  This  would  be  a  means  of  not  only  enriching  the  cultivator,  but  of  keep- 
ing up  the  price  of  labor  to  some  $180  a  year,  and  would  leave  the  cotton 
trade  and  rice  trade  to  fewer  hands.  It  would  give  employment  to  the 
many,  encourage  immigration,  and  give  to  all  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity. 

"  The  trade  of  a  teamaker  might  be  an  item  the  first  season,  but  after  the 
first  crop  every  man  in  the  business  would  be  au  fait.  Therefore  I  do  not 
put  down  any  item  for  a  tea  maker.  The  rolling  of  the  leaves  might  be 
done  by  machinery,  and  would,  at  the  first  estimate,  in  which  I  allow  the 
expense  of  a  slave  at  20  cents  a  day,  be  a  saving  of  1  1-3  cents  per  lb. ;  or, 
in  the  second  estimate,  wherein  I  allow  the  hire  of  labor  to  be  50  cents  per 
day,  a  saving  of  3  1-3  cents  per  lb.  Leaving  the  cost  of  labor  50  cents,  still 
with  machinery,  simple  in  its  structure,  and  therefore  of  very  trifling  cost, 
tea  would  cost  the  planter  only  4  7-15  cents  per  lb." 

The  general  view  of  the  trade  between  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
America  with  China  and  the  East  Indies,  is  one  of  great  interest.  The 
oppressive  Indian  government  is  supported  almost  altogether  by  the 
sale  of  its  opium  to  China  and  England,  and  the  United  States  chiefly 
supply  China  with  the  means  of  buying'that  opium,  by  purchasing  its 
silks  and  teas.  Now,  the  certain  mode  of  destroying  English  rule  in 
India,  and  ccmsequently. of  upsetting  their  schemes  for  supplanting 
United  States  cotton,  is  to  support  China  in  the  production  of  tea. 
The  national  disadvantages  which  China  labors  under  from  the  absence 
of  roads,  the  topography  of  the  country,  the  destitution  of  wood  for 
tea  chests,  and  the  want  of  means  of  transportation,  more  than 
counterbalance  the  cheapness  of  labor,  while  the  land  of  the  South 
will  produce  better  and  larger  crops  of  tea  with  less  liability  of  injury 
from  drouth.  The  tea  plant  is  more  hardy  than  cotton,  inasmuch  as 
hard  freezing  will  not  affect  it.  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come 
when  the  culture  and  manufacture  will  occupy  the  fields  of  Virginia 
and  other  southern  states,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  owners. 

The  annual  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  support  of  the 
British  East  India  Company  is  about  $5,000,000  per  annnm,  being 
the  value  of  the  tea  purchased  in  China,  This  will  appear  more 
directly  from  the  following  balance-sheet  of  a  year's  trade  with  China, 
drawn  from  the  treasury  reports. 

IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  FROM  AND  TO  CHINA,  l850, 

IMPORT. 

Tea,  lbs 28,743,376 4,585,720 

Sugar,  lbs 944,060 27,023 

Cotton   goods —       3,299 

Silk  goods —        1,443,418 

Matting —       81,423 

Tin —       105,843 

Indigo,  lbs 43,465 14,461 

Hemp,  cwt 435 5,951 

Manilla,  cwt 6,290 34,587 

All  other  imports...  —      291,717 


EXPORT. 
Domestic  Produce. 

Ginseng,  lbs 367,448 . . 

Beef,  lbs 1,226.. 

Butter  and  cheese,  lbs.  40,531.. 

Pork,&c —     .. 

Flour,  bbls 3,156.. 

Corn,  bushels 4,172.. 

Spirits,  gallons 9,951.. 

Soap,  lbs 77,032.. 

Bread,  lbs 54,700.. 

Cotton  goods — 

All  others —     . , 


122,916 

12,872 
8,178 

17,578 

19,280 
2,511 
4,429 
4,430 
2,250 
1,203,997 

87,020 


Total  domestic 1,485,961 

Foreign  Goods. 

Silver —     25,000 

Lead,  lbs 1,294,240....       53,617 

AUothers —     40,639 

Total  foreigngoods 119,256 


Total  exports $1,565,217 


Total  imports $6,593,462 


Balance  of  imports  paid  by  bills  on  London $5,028,245 
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Thus,  five  million  dollars  per  annum  is  paid  by  bills  on 
London,  drawn  against  United  States  cotton,  mostly  sold  in  that 
market,  and  diminishes  by  that  extent  the  amount  of  specie  drawn 
from  London,  or  during  the  past  year,  has  increased  the  amount  sent 
there.  The  London  bills  given  by  the  United  States  dealer  for  tea, 
are  by  the  China  merchants  paid  over  to  the  East  India  Company  for 
opium,  and  by  them  remitted  to  London,  where  they  are  paid  by 
cotton  or  gold  sent  from  the  United  States.  The  tea  so  imported  is 
in  amount  at  an  average  of  16  cents  per  lb.,  and  costs  20  cents, 
freight,  &c.,  included  ;  while.Mr.  Bonynge  shows  that  it  can  be  raised 
on  our  soil  for  four  cents.  The  cotton  in  the  Atlantic  states  costs  six 
cents,  and  laid  down  in  Liverpool  seven  cents,  and  sold  at  that  to  re- 
imburse tea  bills -coming  from  India  at  twenty  cents  per  lb.  Then, 
three  lbs.  of  cotton,  which  cost  eighteen  cents  on  plantation,  are  given 
for  one  lb.  of  tea,  which  could  have  been  raised  for  four  cents.  Now, 
if  that  tea  were  raised  at  home,  so  as  to  supply  the  30,000,000  lbs. 
per  annum,  which  the  United  States  requires,  there  would  not  only 
be  a  direct  saving  of  83.600,000  upon  this  article,  but  the  diversion  of 
employment  would  add  as  much  to  the  value  of  cotton.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  80,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  which  England  now  requires,  would 
be  drawn  from  the  United  States  ;  and  she  would  be  forced,  instead  of 
being  independent  in  respect  of  cotton,  to  be  still  more  def)endent 
for  another  tropical  product. 

The  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  South  for  introducing  some  new 
staples,  is  involved  in  the  course  of  the  progress  of  the  Great  West. 
The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  become,  eventually,  the  great  seat 
of  manufacture  for  the  world  ;  and  the  states  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
must  produce  articles  so  similar  to  those  of  the  Atlantic  states,  that 
the  actual  interchange  of  commodities  must  yearly  become  less.  The 
tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  which  are  now  imported  in  northern  vessels,  and 
which  find  their  way  west  in  exchange  for  farm  produce  and  raw 
materials,  may  all  be  raised  at  the  South  as  successfully  as  the  last 
named,  sugar;  and  while  the  course  of  western  industry  will  gradually 
separate  the  East  and  West,  both  will  be  bound  in  stronger  ties  and 
more  absolute  dependence  to  the  South.  If  to  the  cotton,  rice  and 
tobacco,  which  England  and  western  Europe  now  draw  from  the 
South,  the  great  items  of  tea  and  indigo  are  added,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  serious  obstacle  in  the  way,  while  profit  lures  to  the  enter- 
prise— then,  indeed,  will  the  era  of  southern  prosperity  have  dawned, 
and  oscillations  upon  any  branch  of  culture  may  always  be  made 
to  relieve  any  over-production  of  the  others.  The  cultivation  of 
sugar  is  a  rem.arkable  evidence  of  what  may  be  done.  Pennsylvania 
boasts  that  in  twenty-five  years  her  coal  production  from  nothing  rose 
to  $15,000,000  per  annum  ;  but  the  sugar  production  of  Louisiana 
has  exceeded  it  in  less  time. 

While  commending  the  work  of  Mr.  Bonynge  to  our  readers,  we 
would  remark,  that  that  gentleman  has  undertaken  to  supply  the 
genuine  tea  plants  and  the  other  plants  which  he  seeks  to  introduce, 
to  order ;  and  quite  a  number  of  South  Carolina  gentlemen  have 
entered  into  it  with  spirit. 
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What  shall  we  do  to  remedy  the  evils  of  an  excessive  slave  popu" 
lation,  is  the  question  that  we  propose  now  to  consider.  The  number 
of  slaves  in  the  United  States  was  697,897,  in  1790,  and  in  1850  it 
was  3,179,589,  showing  an  increase  of  2,481,692  since  1790.  From 
1830  to  1840  the  annual  increase  of  slaves  was  47,831,  and  from 
1840  to  1850  it  was  09,223,  and  from  1850  to  1860  it  will  probably 
be  as  much  as  80,000.  The  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  in 
1820,  was  1,538,128,  which  is  about  half  the  amount  of  the  present 
slave  population.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  slave  population  of  this 
country  has  been  doubled  within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  increase 
of  slaves  within  the  last  ten  years  was  692,234,  and  it  is  probable  the 
increase  will  be  800,000  during  the  next  ten  years.  In  1860,  the 
slaves  will  be  about  4,000,000.  At  the  end  of  the  next  thirty  years 
it  will  be  about  six  millions  and  a  half,  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  century  it  will  not  fall  far  short  of  thirteen  millions.  This  is 
a  state  of  things  which  must  inevitably  come,  unless  there  should  be 
some  unforeseen  and  unexpected  occurrences  to  prevent  it.  It  may 
be  a  remote,  but  it  is  a  sure  result.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  are 
led  to  inquire,  with  a  feeling  of  deep  interest,  what  is  to  become  of 
this  rapidly  increasing  population  1  Can  they  be  profitably  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  will  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  land  for  them  to  cul- 
tivate ?  Some  may  hope  that  we  will  find  an  outlet  for  our  slaves  in 
territories  now  unoccupied  by  slaves,  and  where  there  are  but  few 
inhabitants.  It  has  been  a  favorite  idea  with  some  of  our  statesmen 
to  acquire  territory  in  which  our  slave  institutions  will  exist,  and 
thus  pieserve  us  from  the  dangers  of  a  redundant  slave  population. 
Whatever  hope  may  have  once  been  entertained  that  this  was  a 
feasible  scheme,  has,  we  think,  been  dissipated  by  the  occurrences  of 
the  past  four  years.  We  should  look  at  things  as  they  really  exist, 
and  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  deluded  with  false  hopes  which  are 
never  to  be  realized.  We  must  be  aware  of  the  approach  of  danger 
befi)re  we  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  guard  against  it.  We 
must  in  all  candor  say,  that  we  think  the  limits  of  slave  territory  are 
fixed.  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  are,  we  think,  already 
closed  against  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  any  other  territories 
which  we  may  acquire  will  share  the  same  fate.  The  South  has  been 
excluded  from  an  equal  participation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  territo- 
ries recently  obtained  from  the  Mexican  Eepublic,  whether  properly 
or  improperly,  justly  or  unjustly,  constitutionally  or  unconstitu- 
tionally, it  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  incjuire.  We  only  wish  to  deal 
with  facts  as  they  exist,  without  undertaking  to  determine  how  this 
state  of  things  was  brought  about,  and  who  are  responsible.  That  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  northern  people  to  favor  the  extension  of  slavery, 
we  entertain  not  a  doubt ;  and  in  attempting  to  confine  it  within  its 
present  limits,  they  are  aiming  a  fatal  blow  at  their  own  prosperity, 
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if  the  southern  people  will  now  adopt  that  line  of  policy  which  their 
duties  and  their  interests  alike  demand.     The  introduction  of  slavery, 
into  territories  where  it  now  does  not  exist,  would  benefit  the  North 
by  furnishing  a  greater  quantity  of  those  raw  materials  which  the, 
North  so  much  needs  for  manufacturing  purposes,  by  opening  newl 
markets  for  the  sale  of  northern  fabrics,  and  by  enlarging  the  com-' 
merce  of  the  northern  ship  owners.     If,  however,  slavery  is  confined* 
within  its  present  limits,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves, 
will  compel  the  southern  people  to  employ  their  slaves  in  the  manu-1 
facture  of  such  articles  as  are  now  made  almost  exclusively  in  the! 
northern  states.     In  this  way  the  slave  labor  of  the  South  will,  instead 
of  contributing  to  the  wealth  of  the  North,  as  it  has  heretofore  done, 
become  the  sncnessfiiJ  compe4J.tor  nf  uniitii^^  white  labor  in  those  de- 
partments of  industry  of  which  the  North  hasTii~trrnes  past  enjoyed 
a  monopoly.      We  will  be  compelled  to  use  the  surplus  black  popu- 
lation, which  is  likely  to  accumulate  upon  our  hands,  in  cotton  and 
woolen  factories,  in  iron  furnaces,  and  in  all  those  pursuits  which  now 
furnish  employment  to  so  large  a  portion   of  the  northern  people. 
Although  at  this  time  the  white  labor  of  the  North  may  be  somewhat 
cheaper  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  slave  labor,  on  account  of 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  slave  labor  and  the  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  chiefly  raised  by  it,  yet,  when  the  number  of  slaves  is 
doubled  or  trebled,  and  they  are  confined  within  their  present  limits, 
the  real  or  fancied  advantages  which  the  North  enjoys  from  cheap 
labor  will  no  longer  exist.     When  this  takes  place,  the  southern 
people  will  be  forced  to  resort  to  employments  for  their  slaves  other 
than  those  in  which  they  are  now  engaged,  which  are  mostly  agricul- 
tural.    Not  only  will  a  large  portion  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  South 
be  manufactured  in  the  South,  but  many  of  those  extensive  establish- 
ments of  mechanical  industry  at  the  North,  which  depend  upon  the 
South  for  their  patronage,  yea,  for  their  very  existence,  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  South,  and  we  will  not  then  be  dependent  on  the  North 
for  the  articles  of  clothing  we  and  our  slaves  use.     If  we  knew  the 
amount  of  money  annually  taken  from  us  to  purchase  articles  of  ne- 
gro clothing,  including  hats,  boots,  shoes,  blankets,  &c.,  we  would  be 
startled.     Why  is  this,  and  how  long  will  it  continue  ?     If  the  people 
of  the  North  are  not  willing  for  us  to  take  our  slaves  to  the  new  ter- 
ritories, we  must,  in  self-defence,  bring  the  slave  labor  of  the  South 
into   competition   with  the  free  white  labor  of  the   North.     What 
is   to  be  the  result  when  the   northern   people  lose  their  southern 
trade,    when   they    find   the    manufacture    of   cotton    and  woolen 
fabrics  transferred   to    the   South,   and    all    their    mechanics,    who 
obtain    a   livelihood  by  making  articles  for  the  southern    market, 
thrown    out  of  employment,    we    do  not  pretend    to    conjecture; 
but  be  it  what  it  may,  it  will  be  the  fruit  of  northern  opposition  to 
the  institution  of  slavery  and  to  its  extension.     Will  we  be  able,  it 
may  be  asked,  to  find  a  market  for  our  fabrics,  if  we  manufacture  all 
or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cotton  raised  in  the  southern  states  1 
Most  assuredly  we  can.     We  will   have  for  our  market-place   the 
whole  habitable  globe,  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  will  be  our 
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customers.  We  can  give  our  manufactures  in  exchange  for  the  teas 
and  silks  of  Asia,  the  sugar  and  coffee  of  the  West  hidies,  the  palm 
oil,  dye  stuffs,  ivory  and  gold  of  Africa  ;  and,  in  a  word,  for  any 
thing  which  any  other  people  have  to  sell,  because  cotton,  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness,  its  durability,  and  its  comfort,  is  destined  to 
be  the  clothing  for  mankind.  We  have  now  seen  that  the  South  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  North  for  anything,  except  so  far  as  she 
chooses  to  make  herself  so  ;  and  that  the  North  is  dependent  upon  the 
South  for  her  existence,  as  a  commercial  and  manufacturing  people. 
Ought  not  this  to  teach  the  North  to  beware  lest  she  carry  her  ag- 
gressions to  that  point,  where  resistance  will  become  the  first  and 
highest  duty  of  the  South  1  One  of  the  most  obvious  remedies 
against  an  excessive  slave  population,  is  to  employ  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  kind  of  labor  in  the  construction  of  plank  roads, 
turnpike  roads,  and  rail-roads  in  the  southern  states.  Let  us  suppose 
that  one-fourth  of  the  labor  now  engaged  in  raising  cotton  should  be 
thus  directed  :  the  amount  of  the  cotton  crop  would  be  diminished 
one-fourth,  and  the  increased  price  consequent  thereon  would  make 
up  for  the  diminished  quantity,  and  would  enable  the  cotton  growers 
to  realize  as  much  money,  as  if  the  one-fourth  of  the  labor  had  not 
been  turned  into  other  channels.  Suppose  again,  that  another  fourth 
should  be  employed  in  factories  of  different  kinds  ;  this  would  cause 
a  further  diminution  in  the  quantity  raised,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  price.  Should  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  be 
reduced  to  1,500,000  bales  per  annum,  of  which  one-third  would  be 
consumed  in  the  southern  states,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  fatal  effect  it 
would  have  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  northern  states  and  of 
Europe.  The  result  would  be  their  utter  prostration.  We  have 
supposed  this,  which  may  seem  an  extreme  case,  to  show  that  the 
northern  states,  and  Europe  also,  are  in  the  power  of  the  cotton 
grov/ers  of  the  South.  A  withdrawal  of  the  cotton  of  the  United 
States  from  England,  would  produce  an  instant  and  terrible  revolu- 
tion in  that  island  ;  and  to  cut  off  from  the  northern  states  of  this  con- 
federacy their  southern  trade,  would  destroy  their  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  cause  a  failure  of  their  banks,  and  bring  about  a 
financial  crisis  such  as  they  have  never  experienced,  and  of  which 
their  imagination  can  scarcely  conceive.  The  amount  of  cotton  con- 
sumed in  the  northern  states  during  the  last  five  years,  has  been 
2,360,645  bales,  or  an  average  per  annum  of  4-73,931  bales.  The 
value  of  the  cotton  consumed  during  the  last  five  years  in  the 
northern  states  has  been  $88,637,049,  or  an  average  of  $17,727,409 
per  annum.  The  profits  arising  from  the  manufacture  of  this  cotton, 
and  selling  it  to  the  northern  people,  amounted  to  perhaps  double  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  whilst  it  furnished  employment  to  thousands 
of  operatives,  and  secured  to  the  northern  farmer  a  market  for  his 
produce.  Surely,  then,  the  North  can  have  nothing  to  hope  from  a  dis- 
ruption of  this  confederacy,  which  many  of  its  people  seem  to  be  striving 
so  hard  to  bring  about.  The  remedies  then  which  we  propose,  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  of  a  redundant  slave  population,  are,  the  employment  of 
slave  labor  in  the   construction  of  rail-roads  throughout  the  southern 
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States,  and  the  use  of  negroes  in  our  factories  and  in  our  ivorkshom* 
In  this  way  we  can  build  all  the  important  roads  in  the  southern  states 
without  taking  anything  of  consequence  from  the  available  means  of 
our  people,  and  we  can  obtain  those  articles  of  taste  and  eleo-ance, 
which  we  now  rely  upon  the  North  to  furnish  us,  made  at  our  own 
doors.  We  must  bring  slave  labor  directly  in  competition  with 
northern  labor.  We  must  continue  to  seek  out  and  find  new  fields 
for  slave  labor,  whenever  it  ceases  to  be  profitable  in  agriculture. 
These  are  the  measures  which  we  are  bound  by  the  highest  obligations 
to  adopt,  to  ward  off  the  alarming  evils  of  a  rapidly  and  fearfully 
increasing  slave  population,  confined  as  we  think  it  will  be  within  its 
present  limits,  unless  there  is  a  great  change  in  the  political  condition 
of  the  country. 
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PRICES — STOCK — SUPPLY — DEMAND — FOREIGN   COMPETITION — CONSUMPTION — HOMK 
AND  FOREIGN  STATISTICS,  ETC. 

From  year  to  year,  almost  without  exception,  tlie  reports  of  a  short  crop  are  circulated 
everywhere  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  with  the  same  re<jularity, 
are  heard  the  tales  of  ruinous  prices  of  goods,  and  of  bankrupt  brokers  and  manufacturers. 
These  rumors  are  not,  however,  peculiar  to  the  dealers  in  cotton.  They  are  common  to 
all  the  pursuits  of  business  where  the  supply  and  demand  are  irregular  and  uncertain. 
The  bulls  and  bears  in  Wall-street  are  engaged  in  the  same  eflbrts  as  the  cotton  sellers  of 
New-Orleans  and  the  buyers  of  Manchester.  The  trade  in  flour,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  as 
well  as  in  wines,  spices  and  fruits,  is  subject  to  the  same  false  reports.  They  are  found 
everj'where  ;  they  are  unavoidable,  and  they  cannot  be  prevented. 

These  reports  sometimes  imply  iraud  and  falsehood — but  often  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
a  country  like  ours,  where  cotton  is  cultivated  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  the 
drought  which  is  so  disastrous  to  one  is  often  a  blessing  to  another.  The  frost,  the  worm, 
the  rust  and  the  floods,  are  seldom  universal.  Partial  showers  may  relieve  the  general 
absence  of  rain.  The  wet  bottoms  do  not  require  the  same  seasons  as  the  thirsty  uplands. 
The  early  crops  do  not  demand  the  same  supply  of  rain  and  sunshine  as  the  late  plantings. 
While  thus  from  numerous  localities  the  rumors  of  ruin  and  destruction  may  be  true,  they 
may  not  be  general  or  universal.  Those  who  meet  with  calainities  make  the  loudest 
noise,  for  it  aflects  them  deeply.  Those  who  do  not  suffer  say  but  little,  for  tirey  obtain 
only  their  wishes  or  expectations,  and  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  call  particular  attention  to 
their  condition.  The  losses  affect  not  only  the  planter,  but  the  factor,  the  merchant,  and 
others,  and  thus  many  join  in  the  cry  of  disasters.  The  good  fortune  of  otliers  has  no  one 
to  herald  it,  because  few  have  any  particular  interest  in  the  result. 

But  though  these  false  reports  may  always  be  expected,  and  do  not  of  themselves  imply 
fraud  and  deception,  they  do  nothing  but  harm  to  all  concerned.    Sometimes  they  appear 


*  These  positions  have  frequently  been  insisted  upon  by  ourselves.— [Ed. 

t  The  first  of  the  present  series  of  reviews  of  the  cotton  trade  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the 
Merchants'^  Magazine, by  Professor  C.  F.  McCay,  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  was  published  in 
the  number  for  December,  1843,  (vol.  ix.,  pages  516—523,)  and  has  been  continued  annually,  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  For  convenience.  a.s  matter  of  reference,  we  give  the  number,  volum  , 
&c  of  each  article  in  the  order  lu  which  they  may  be  found  by  those  who  have  the  numbers  or 
volumes  of  this  magazine  from  this  time,  (1843,)  as  follows  :  See  No.  for  December,  1844,  vol.  xi., 
nao-es  517—522  •  December,  1845.  vol.  xiiu,  pages  507—512  ;  December,  1846,  vol.  xv.,  pages  531 
— 539;  December,  1847,  vol.  xvii,  pages  559— 5G4;  December,  1848,  vol.  .\ix.,  pages  594—600; 
December  1849  vol.  xxi.,  pages  595— 601;  and  December,  1850,  vol.  xxiii.,  pages  594— C04.  In 
tbe  last  article  referred  to  above,  the  writer,  instead  of  his  usual  annual  review  of  the  cotton 
trade  for  a  sinsle  year,  extends  the  examination  back  to  a  longer  period  !»nJ  g'ves  stnt".tica 
tables  of  the  production,  consumption,  and  prices  of  cotton  tor  each  year  from  1810  to  18o0  and 
the  more  important  statistics  of  the  trade,  as  far  back  as  182...-ED  Mer  Mag.  (^V  c  have  for 
lie  last  three  or  four  years,  copied  these  valuable  papers  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  which 
win  be  found  bv  censwltiKg  the  general  index  cf  o«r  ten  volumes.)-ED.  De  Bow  s  Review. 
13  ■  VOL,  II. 
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to  help  the  planter,  but  this  is  fully  balanced  at  another  time  by  a  loss  equal  to  Lis  fonner 
gain.  As  the  profit  and  loss  are  thus  sure  at  last  to  be  fairly  balanced,  the  unnecessary 
fluctuations  in  price  caused  by  these  false  reports  are  a  serious  and  important  injury  to 
both  parties.  It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  all,  if  greater  steadiness  could  be  given  to 
prices.  When  the  planter  makes  his  purchases  and  expenditures,  expecting  to  receive 
fifteen  cents  for  his  cotton,  and  sells  at  last  for  nine,  the  loss  and  inconvenience  are  greater 
than  the  gain  and  gratification  that  attend  an  advance  from  nine  to  fifteen.  So  it  is  with 
the  manufacturer.  If  he  contracts  to  dehver  his  cloth  or  his  yarn,  vifhen  cotton  is  low,  a  rise 
in  the  raw  material  forces  him  to  ruinous  sacrifices,  perhaps  to  pay  extraordinary  interest 
to  the  money  lender,  or  close  his  business  in  bankruptcy.  Goods  will  not  rise  immediately 
with  an  advance  in  cotton.  They  fall  sooner  with  a  decline  than  they  rise  with  an  advance. 
The  loss  is  thus  more  than  the  gain.  As  greater  regularity  and  uniformity  would  be  pro- 
moted by  correct  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  crops  and  markets,  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nodiing  but  the  truth,  would  be  of  advantage  to  all. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  among  the  planters  and  factors  of  the  South,  that  a  short  crop  not 
only  brings  a  higher  price,  but  actually  produces  a  larger  amount  of  money  than  a  large 
or  an  average  crop.  It  would  be  strange  if  this  were  true.  Fine  seasons,  instead  of  being 
the  kind  gifts  ofaljountiful  providence,  would  then  be  an  injury  and  a  curse.  The  destructive 
drought  and  early  frosts  would  be  a  positive  advantage  to  the  agriculturist.  The  planter 
would  be  acting  wisely  for  his  own  interests  if  he  should  destroy  a  large  portion  of  what 
he  had  produced.  These  seem  like  strange  propositions,  and  at  first  sight,  are  very  im- 
probable.    Let  us  examine  them  by  the  history  of  prices  for  twenty-five  years  past. 

The  receipts  for  our  cotton  are  constantly  changing :  they  rise  and  fall  like  a  wave  of 
the  sea.  At  times  they  go  up  for  several  years,  and  then  decline  suddenly.  At  other 
times  the  rise  is  rapid  and  the  fall  gradual.  In  twenty-five  years  the  value  of  our  cotton 
exports,  according  to  the  official  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  six  times 
reached  the  highest  point,  and  five  times  the  lowest.  Of  these  six  years  of  large  receipts, 
three  of  them  were  large  crops,  two  an  average,  and  one  small.  Of  the  five  years  of  small 
receipts,  four  of  them  were  small  crops,  and  one  an  average.  In  these  eleven  years,  the 
rule  therefore  was  true  but  once. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  rule  deserves  a  fuller  examination.  We  have  supposed  above 
that  the  crop  and  its  proceeds  were  large  when  they  exceeded  the  amounts  of  the  year 
before  and  the  year  after,  and  small  when  they  were  less  than  both.  It  would  be  fairer, 
perhaps,  to  take  the  average  of  every  five  years,  both  of  the  crop  and  of  the  money  it  was 
sold  for,  and  to  call  that  an  average  crop  which  was  near — say  within  5  per  cent,  of  this 
average.  Thus,  for  the  year  1847  the  number  of  bales  delivered  at  the  seaports  was 
1,779,000;  the  average  of  1845,  '46,  47, '48,  and '49  was  2,270,000  bales,  so  that  the  receipts 
were  less  than  the  average  of  471,000  bales,  or  21  per  cent,  below.  This  would,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  a  very  short  crop,  because  more  than  5  per  cent,  from  the  average.  So 
with  the  amounts  for  which  the  cotton  was  sold.  In  1848  the  value  of  our  cotton  exports 
was  $62,000,000.  For  1846,  '47,  48,  '49,  and  '50,  the  average  of  the  values  was  $57,300,000. 
The  real  receipts  were,  therefore,  large,  being  $4,700,000,  or  8  per  cent,  above  the 
average  of  the  five  years  of  which  1848  was  the  middle  one. 

If,  now,  we  compare  the  rule  with  the  facts  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  crops  were 
large,  according  to  this  definition,  in  1827,  '30,  '31,  '40,  '43,  '45,  48,  and  49,  and  short  in 
1828,  '32,  '37,  '41,  '42,  '47,  and  '50.  Of  these  fifteen  years  no  short  crop  brought  a  large 
value,  and  only  one  large  one — that  of  1831—  brought  a  small  value.  If  we  had  taken  the 
exports  in  pounds  instead  of  the  crop  in  bales,  there  would  not  have  been  a  single  year 
that  the  rule  would  have  been  found  true  ;  so  that  the  only  case  where  the  rule  appears 
to  hold,  in  the  twenty -five  years,  occurred  when  a  large  crop  brought  a  small  price  because 
a  great  deal  of  it  was  retained  at  home  and  unsold.  In  table  I.,  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
maybe  seen  all  the  crops,  values,  and  exports  for  the  twenty-five  years,  with  the  average 
for  each,  and  every  one  may  examine  the  facts  for  himself.  In  1827  the  exports  were  5 
per  cent,  above  the  average,  and  the  money  received  for  them  32  per  cent,  above.  In 
1828  the  exports  were  15  per  cent,  below,  and  the  value  17  per  cent,  below.  In  1829  the 
crop  was  an  average  one,  and  so  was  the  cash  received  for  it.  In  1830  both  were  large, 
andin  1831  both  were  small.  For  the  six  years,  from  1832to  1837,  the  exports  were  about 
an  average,  but  the  values  were  sometimes  large  and  sometimes  small.  In  1838  and  1839 
the  amount  exported  was  first  large  and  then  small,  and  both  years  brought  average 
values.  In  1840  it  was  large,  and  the  money  was  large.  In  1841  and  1842  we  had  two 
very  short  crops  succeeding  each  other,  yet  the  sales  of  the  second  year  were  12  per  cent, 
lower  than  the  average,  in  1843  the  exports  were  large,  and  the  proceeds  were  within 
the  average  limit.  From  1844  to  1851  we  have  had  three  large  crops — 1845,  '48,  and  '49 
— and  each  of  them  brought  average  values.  In  the  same  time  we  had  three  short  crops 
—1846,  '47,  and  '50  ;  the  first  brought  a  small  return — the  other  two  were  about  the  average. 
And  thus,  for  every  year  in  the  whole  twenty-five,  the  rule  entirely  fails,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  true. 

No  doubt  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  small  crop  brings  more  money  than  a  large  one. 
Thus,  in  1847,  1,779,000  bales  brought  more  money  than  2,395,000  bales  in  1845.  But 
neither  year  brought  large  returns — both  were  an  average.     The  large   crop   of  1848 
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brought  more  money  than  either  ;  and  the  very  large  one  of  1849,  although  it  succeeded  a 
large  crop,  brought  still  more.  The  small  exports  of  1850  were  sold  for  a  large  amount, 
but  the  money  received  will  not  exceed  the  average  sales  for  1849,  1850,  and  1851. 

If  it  be,  then,  true  that  short  crops  are  an  injury  to  the  planter  on  account  of  the  di- 
minished amount  of  money  he  receives  for  them,  there  are  other  reasons  which  render  the 
calamity  still  greater.  They  stimulate  prices  to  such  a  high  limit  that  they  encouraee  the 
production  of  cotton  in  India  and  other  places,  and  thus  endanger  the  monopoly  which  we 
now  possess  of  the  European  market.  They  discourage  the  use  of  cotton  in  the  place  of 
hemp,  ilax,  wool,  and  silk,  and  thus  put  down  still  further  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
when  favorable  seasons  have  enlarged  the  supplies.  They  raise  the  price  of  many  articles 
that  planters  are  compelled  to  buy,  and  thus  lessen  the  net  amount  of  his  income.  They 
increase  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  property,  so  that  the  gains  of  the  planter  with  high  prices, 
when  invested  in  anything  but  money,  seldom  obtain  a  larger  amount  than  with  low  or 
inordinate  prices.  They  disturb  the  regular  operation  of  business,  tempt  the  producer  to 
increase  his  expenditTires,  to  contract  debts,  to  purchase  land  and  negroes  on  credit,  and 
when  the  decline  comes,  as  it  is  sure  to  do,  he  is  forced  to  pay  for  property  purchased  at 
high  prices,  with  the  sales  of  his  crop  at  low  prices.  They  lead  to  the  neglect  of  other 
products,  so  that  hay  is  carried  from  Massachusetts,  flour  from  New-York,  corn  from 
Baltimore,  bacon  from  Cincinnati,  not  only  to  the  seaports  of  the  South,  but  far  into  the 
interior  ;  and  when  cotton  falls,  the  planter  cannot  begin  at  once  to  supply  all  his  own  wants, 
because  he  is  outof  stock  from  which  to  raise  his  hogs,  horses,  or  mules,  and  some  time  must 
elapse  before  he  can  obtain  them. 

These,  and  many  other  evils  thatmight  be  mentioned,  show  that  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
dnceris  not  diverse  and  opposite  to  ttat  of  the  consumer — that  the  blast  and  mildew,  the 
drought  and  the  flood,  the  caterpillar  and  the  boll  worm,  which  reduce  the  supply  and 
raise  the  price  to  the  manufacturer,  are  also  an  injury  to  the  planter — that  favorable  seasons 
— a  proper  succession  of  rain  and  sunshine,  are  twice-told  blessings,  both  to  him  that  buys, 
and  to  him  that  sells. 

While  thus  short  crops  are  the  source  of  serious  evils  to  the  planter,  over-production 
and  ruinously  low  prices  are  a  still  greater  injury.  How  can  these  be  prevented  ?  Not 
by  the  combination  of  half  a  million  of  planters  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of  country; 
not  by  state  conventions  and  paper  resolutions;  not  by  monster  schemes  of  monop-ly  and 
governmental  interference  ;  not  by  banks  or  corporations,  or  factors  or  brokers  forestalling 
the  markets  of  New-Orleans,  New-York,  and  Liverpool ;  not  by  false  rumors — by  retaining 
the  crop  of  the  country  till  the  season  is  far  advanced — by  publishing  in  the  newspapers 
every  disaster  from  frost  or  flood,  and  withholding  the  repoits  of  aburidance  and  plenty. 
These  plans  are  all  either  useless  or  injurious.  Free  trade,  unshackled  industry,  is  the 
motto  of  the  South,  not  only  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  but  in  agriculture.  Capital 
is  best  employed  when  let  alone.  The  keen-sightedness  of  self-interest  will  discern  the 
proper  remedy  for  over-production,  and  no  one  need  be  concerned  lest  trade  should  not 
regulate  itself  better  than  he  would  do  it,  if  he  had  full  power  to  manage  and  control  it. 
God  is  wiser  than  man,  and  the  laws  he  has  imposed  require  no  aid  from  us  to  adjust  and 
adapt  them  to  the  circumstances  around  us.  The  proper  course  for  the  planter,  and  the 
one  he  is  sure  to  pursue,  is  to  make  as  much  cotton  as  he  can,  while  the  price  is  fair  and 
remunerative.  As  soon  as  it  falls  below  this,  he  sliould  apply  both  his  capital  and  labor 
to  other  pursuits.  By  the  home  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  paper,  iron,  and  machinery  ; 
by  producing  at  the  South  his  flour,  corn,  bacon,  mules,  atid  horses;  by  the  increased 
planting  of  the  sugar-cane  and  tobacco;  by  the  intioduction  of  new  agricultural  products; 
by  devoting  his  capital  to  the  construction  of  railways  and  plank-roads;  by  building  ships 
and  steamel-s  to  carry  on  our  own  trade  with  the  North  and  with  Europe;  by  importing 
directly  from  abroad  our  foreign  supplies,  and  by  sending  our  cotton  directly  to  European 
ports,  without  the  tran-shipment  at  New  York;  by  these,  and  many  other  means,  his 
capital  and  labor  can  be  diversified  and  rendered  profitable,  when  the  price  of  cotton  will 
no  longer  bring  fair  returns.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  intelligent  and  public-spirited  men  of 
the  South  not  to  attempt  to  reverse  the  laws  of  trade  by  forcing  np  prices  to  some  arbitrary^ 
level  at  which  the  planter  can  afibrd  to  produce  cotton,  but  to  seek  out  new  modes  ol 
profitable  investment ;  to  undertake  new  schemes,  not  yet  tried  and  proved,  which  promise 
fair  profits  to  capital ;  to  encourage  by  words  and  actions,  by  legislative  enactments,  by 
public  and  private  commendation,  every  new  enterprise  calculated  to  diversify  our 
labor,  develop  our  resources,  and  divert  capital  and  labor  from  our  great  staple. 

The  prospects  of  the  planter  for  the  present  year  are  by  no  means  gloomy.  Though 
not  so  bright  as  last  season,  thev  are  still  cheering  and  encouraging.  Price*  have  fallen 
below  their  average  rate ;  but  with  our  present  moderate  crop,  with  low  stocks  in  hurope 
and  America,  with  food  cheap,  money  abundant,  and  labor  well  employed,  a  bw  range 
cannot  be  maintained.     From  1840  to  1851  there  have  been  exported  ,  ,763,000,000  lbs. 
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The  price  in  Charieston  for  good  middling  is  quoted,  October  23d,  at  /  J  to  Tj  ;  but  so 
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low  a  rate  cannot  be  maintained — with  the  present  prospect  of  the  supply  and  the 
demand. 

In  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  severe  and  long-continued  drought  has  cut  short  the 
crop  very  considerably.  The  rich  bottom  lands  have  not  indeed  sufiered.  On  many 
plantations  partial  showers  have  relieved  the  general  want  of  rain.  The  planting  has 
been  larsre  ;  a  great  many  new  hands  iiave  been  employed  on  the  crop  ;  but  these  favor- 
able circumstances  will  not  make  up  for  the  damage  by  the  drought  in  June  and  July,  by 
the  severe  storm  on  the  24lh  of  August,  and  by  the  frost  on  the  23d  of  October.  The 
receipts,  however,  at  Charleston  and  Savannah,  will  not  be  much  diminished,  as  the  de- 
liciency  will  be  made  up  in  part  by  the  extension  of  the  Georgia  rail-roads  farther  to- 
wards the  gulf.     The  decline  will  not  be,  probably,  far  from  10  per  cent. 

From  Florida  a  slight  falling  oft"  may  be  expected.  The  promise  of  the  crop  was  very 
"ood  up  to  the  time  of  the  storm :  but  the  injury  caused  by  it  was  very  serious.  The 
early  frost  was  also  injurious  ;  but  these  causes  will  both  be  balanced  by  the  increased 
planting.  A  slight  decline  is  anticipated  in  the  receipts,  because  of  the  diversion 
of  10,000  or  15,000  bales  to  Macon  and  Savannah,  by  the  opening  of  the  South-Western 
Ilail-road. 

From  Alabama  the  promise  is  much  better  than  last  year.  The  drought  was  not  so 
severe  as  in  Georgia,  and  the  falling  ofl'  of  the  forms,  when  the  late  rains  set  in,  was  not 
so  extensive.  They  have  had  no  worm,  no  floods,  no  rust.  Last  year  was  disastrous  : 
and  if  the  new  crop  may  be  compared  with  that,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  may  be 
looked  for. 

At  New-Orleans  the  receipts  will  increase  very  largely.  Already  70,000  bales  more 
have  been  received  there  than  at  the  same  dates  last  season.  From  every  part  of  the 
immense  region  that  sends  its  productions  to  that  port,  the  promise  of  the  crop  is  much 
better  than  last  year.  In  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  the  worm  has  done  no  damage.  On 
Ked  River  they  have  escaped  the  floods  which  did  so  much  harm  in  1849  and  in  1850. 
The  early  frost  in  Tennessee,  near  the  close  of  September,  did  not  do  as  much  harm  as 
the  frost  on  the  6th  of  October  last  season.  The  slight  drought,  which  pervaded  the 
entire  region,  is  the  only  drawback  to  a  large  and  full  crop.  The  receipts  at  New-Or- 
leans, instead  of  ranging  near  those  of  the  last  two  years,  will  probably  come  up  as  high 
as  those  of  1848  and  1849.  The  average  of  these  two  years  may  be  taken  as  the  prob- 
able receipts  of  1852.  From  Texas  an  increase  may  also  be  expected.  If  we  combine 
these  results,  (Table  II,)  the  whole  crop  for  1852  may  be  estimated  at  2,550,000  bales. 

The  imports  from  the  East  Indies  will  be  much  less  than  for  the  last  two  years. 
These  are  so  much  aftected  by  the  price  at  Liverpool,  that  we  may  be  sure  a  decline  in 
the  shipments  will  follow  a  decline  in  the  prices.  The  actual  production  in  India  is  very 
large,  compared  with  the  exports;  and  when  the  price  in  England  will  pay  the  inland 
transportation  to  the  seaport  and  the  long  voyage  round  the  Cape,  a  large  amount  is 
easily  spared  for  export.  The  high  prices  in  1850  raised  the  English  imports  from  the 
Bast  Indies  up  to  308,000  bales,  against  182,000  in  1849,  and  228,000  in  1848.  The 
present  year  of  high  prices  witnesses  the  same  increase.  The  Liverpool  receipts  on  the 
3d  of  October  were  164,000  bales  against  128,000  bales  at  the  same  time  in  1850.  For 
the  whole  year  they  will  reach  350,000  bales  for  the  United  Kingdom.  For  1852  the  de- 
cline will  be  larsre,  but  the  imports  will  not  probably  fall  back  at  once  to  the  figures  be- 
Ibre  1850.     They  may  be  safely  estimated  at  250,000  bales,  (Table  III.) 

The  receipts  from  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  other  places,  are  small,  and  nearly  stationary. 
For  the  last  eleven  years,  the  lowest  rates  were  135,000  bales  in  1847,  and  the  highest, 
257,000  bales  in  1850.  The  imports  into  Liverpool  have  declined  from  20.5,000  bales  in 
1850,  to  138,000  bales  in  1851.  The  average  for  Great  Britain  for  the  last  five  years, 
from  1847  to  1851,  has  been  192,000  bales;  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  probable 
amount  for  1 852.  (Table  IV.) 

L^  the  estimated  receipts  from  all  these  sources  be  combined,  the  result  for  1852  will 
he  a  probable  supply  of  3,000,000  bales.  (Table  V.) 

The  consumption  of  cotton  during  the  present  year  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the 
high  prices.  The  American  manufacturers  have  closed  their  mills  to  a  very  large  extent. 
The  same  check  has  been  felt  in  France.  On  the  rest  of  the  continent  the  consumption 
has  not  receded.  In  England,  the  high  prices  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  reduced 
the  purchases  of  the  manufacturers,  but  since  the  decline  in  prices  these  deliveries  have 
outrun  those  of  last  year,  and  approached  those  of  1849,  (Table  VI.)  In  fact,  as  there 
was  an  error  in  the  estimated  consumption  of  1849  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  bales,  and 
as  the  reported  deliveries  have  been,  this  year,  checked  by  quarterly  examinations  of  the 
stocks,  the  demand  for  the  present  year  has  alr^^ady  equaled  the  very  large  demand  of 
1849.  For  the  whole  year,  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  will  probably  reach 
1,600,000  bales,  against  1,51.5,000  in  1850,  1,590,000  in  1849,  and  1,464,000  in  1848. 
Every  element  of  business  favors  a  still  larger  demand  for  1852.  Peace  everywhere 
prevails;  the  harvest  has  been  gathered  from  South  to  North,  under  favorable  auspices. 
The  price  of  wheat  is  very  low — 12  or  15  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year.  Money  is 
abundant ;  the  currency  is  undisturbed  ;  capital  is  profitably  employed  ;  labor  is  well  re- 
warded; the   export  trade,  as  well  as   the  home  market,  is  in  a  healthy  condition;  the 
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taanufacturers  are  not  overstocked  with  goods  ;  the  price  of  cotton  will  be  moderate — 25 
or  30  per  cent,  lower  than  last  year.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  English  demand 
for  1852  mast  exceed  that  of  any  former  year.  It  will  probably  reach  1,650,000  bales — 
it  may  be  1,700,000. 

From  France  the  prospect  is  not  so  promising.  Political  troubles  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter will  probably  accompany  the  elections  for  the  next  president.  If  the  constitution 
shall  be  revbed,  and  a  Constituent  Assembly  called  for  that  purpose,  the  appeal  to  first 
principles,  and  the  entire  overturning  of  all  that  is  now  established,  will  endanger  the 
public  peace.  If  the  constitution  shall  not  be  revised,  the  re-election  of  Louis  Napoleon 
will  be  a  signal  for  revolution,  because  it  will  be  done  in  violation  of  the  law,  and  of  his 
oath  to  support  the  constitution.  If  some  new  man  is  elected,  uncertainty  and  distrust 
will  attend  all  the  operations  of  business,  until  his  government  shall  attain  stability,  and 
secure  the  public  confidence.  We  may  not,  therefore,  expect  a  large  consumption  ibr 
1852,  although  the  prices  of  cotton  will  be  moderate.  For  1851,  the  French  consump- 
rion  of  American  cotton  will  not  vary  much  from  300,000.  'We  have  exported  301,000 
bales  from  the  1st  of  September,  1850,  to  the  1st  of  September,  1851,  and  the  stocks  in 
Havre  of  American  cotton  on  the  1st  of  October,  were  26,505  bales  against  32,274  in 
1850 — indicating  a  probable  consumption  of  307,000  bales.  This  was  a  little  higher  than 
last  year,  but  much  less  than  for  1849.  Our  exports  to  France  in  1850  were  289,000 
bales  ;  and  a  decrease  of  stocks  to  the  amount  of  11,000  bales,  showed  a  consumption  of 
300,000.  In  1849,  it  was  351,000.  In  1853,  the  distrust,  on  account  of  political  troubles, 
will  probably  neutralize  the  stimulating  influence  of  low  or  moderate  prices,  so  that  we 
may  estimate  the  probable  wants  of  France  at  300,000  bales. 

On  the  continent,  the  high  prices  of  the  last  two  years  have  prevented  any  increase  of 
the  consumption,  but  they  have  not  reduced  it  below  the  average  of  f'rmer  years.  The 
exports  for  1851,  from  America  and  England,  will  not  differ  much  from  550,000  bales. 
{Table  VII.) 

This  exceeds  every  former  year  except  1849,  when  the  crop  was  very  large  and  prices 
very  low.  For  1852,  we  may  confidently  expect  an  increase,  unless  political  troubles 
started  in  France,  should  excite  disturbances  and  revolutions  in  the  neighboiing  states  on 
the  continent. 

In  our  own  country,  the  large  decline  in  the  consumption  for  1851,  is  the  most  remark- 
able and  singular  event  in  the  history  of  our  manufactures.  Hitherto,  from  year  to  year, 
almost  without  exception,  our  progress  has  been  uniformly  onward.  High  prices  of  the 
raw  material  seem  never  to  have  affected  us.  But  for  the  past  year  our  consumption  is 
83,000  bales  below  1850,  and  114,000  below  1849.  It  is  lower  than  in  any  year  since 
1845.  :^ 

If  this  were  attributed  to  the  high  prices  of  last  year,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  de- 
cline we  have  now  experienced  would  again  start  our  mills,  and  revive  the  demand  ol  our 
home  manufacturers.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the 
diminished  consumption  is  due  in  part  to  other  causes.  Among  these  the  tariff  of  1846 
holds  a  conspicuous  place.  The  first  year  after  the  tariff  went  into  operation,  the  high 
price  of  food  in  every  part  of  Europe,  not  only  discouraged  the  foreign  manufacturer 
from  entering  into  competition  with  us,  but,  by  creating  a  demand  for  our  breadstuff? 
abroad,  increased  our  abiUty  to  consume  all  kinds  of  goods.  This  home  market  stimula- 
ted the  American  manufacturer,  and  the  following  year  our  domestic  consumption  rose 
from  423,000  to  532,000  bales. 

In  1849,  the  production  of  foreign  looms  began  to  exclude  our  home-made  goods  from 
the  market,  and  the  consumption  tell  off  14,000  bales.  The  high  prices  of  1850,  gave  an 
increased  advantage  to  the  English  factories,  and  the  northern  manufacturers  bought 
31,000  bales  less  than  in  1849.  The  same  causes  operating  for  a  still  longer  period  m 
1851,  the  American  consumption  declined  still  farther,  till  it  had  reached  the  low  figure  oi 
404,000  bales.  ,      .  .  -         .      . 

Another  cause  that  has  produced  a  decided  effect  is  the  mcrease  of  manufactories  m 
the  South  and  West.  These  have  not  only  supplied  the  Southern  and  Western  demand 
for  yarn  and  the  coarser  cloths,  but  have  shipped  large  and  increasing  amounts  of  yam  to 
the  New-York  and  Philadelphia  markets.  The  high  prices  of  the  last  year  have  not,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  checked  this  consumption.  The  esumate  m  the  Aew-Yw/t- 
Shipping  List,  of  a  decline  from  110.000  bales  to  75,000,  appears  to  be  entirely  too  large. 
Instead  Sf  a  decUne  in  Georgia  from  20,500  bales  to  13,000,  there  has  been  probably  an 
increase,  on  account  of  the  "starting  of  new  factories.  So  also  in  South  Carohna  and 
Alabama.  The  products  of  the  southern  and  western  mills  bem-  consumed  principally 
at  home,  where  general  prosperity  has  not  checked  the  demand,  lie  sales  of  goods  have 
not  been  materially  reduced.  The  shipments  to  the  North  have  been  almost  as  brisk  a. 
.ever.  The  coarse  yams  can  be  made  as  cheap  at  the  South  as  at  the  North,  and  the 
cost  of  transportation  gives  the  South  the  advantage. 

These  two^easons  will  help  to  explain  the  check  given  to  northern  consumption  The 
lo^  or  moderate  prices  of  the  coming  year  will  probably  set  to  work  more  or  less  o 
thie  mills,  because  when  the  raw  ma^rial  is  low,  the  advantage  of  the  American  mai,.._ 
fairer  over  the  English  in  the  cost  of  transportation  is  much  increased.     The  demano 
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at  the  North  will  not,  however,  reach  the  amount  of  1 850  or  1S49,  but  it  will  probably  ex- 
ceed that  of  T8.51  by  40,000  or  50,000  bales.  (Table  VIII.) 

If  these  estimates  for  the  consuinption  of  1852  be  combined,  the  result  will  be  a  de- 
mand for  3,000,000  bales.  (Table  IX.)  As  this  is  equal  to  the  probable  sapply,  (Table  V.,) 
the  question  of  price  will  be  much  affected  by  the  stocks.  These  are  now  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  the  fwo  preceding  years,  (Table  X.,)  although  the  last  crop  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  receipts  from  India,  have  very  much  increased  over  the  amounts 
of  1850. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  very  improbable  that  prices  can  be  kept  down  below  their 
average.  In  the  first  balf  of  the  last  year,  from  September,  1850,  to  February,  1851,  the 
price  of  good  middling  in  New-Orleans,  ranged  from  13  to  13^  c.  From  March  to  Au- 
gust it  has  regularly  declined,  being  quoted  successively,  on  the  1st  of  each  month,  lOf, 
ll-{,  10|,  9^,  9i,  and  8i  c,  and  now  (October  29th)  it  is  still  lower,  being  quoted  at 
Charleston,  October  23d,  at  7|  to  7g  c.  The  probable  supply  is  not  above  the  probable 
wants  of  the  world,  and  with  low  stocks  the  present  low  range  of  prices  cannot  be  main- 
tained. The  crop  is  large,  and  can  only  be  consumed  at  an  average  moderate  price,  and 
this  much  may  with  confidence  be  anticipated. 

TABLE  I. 
UNITED  STATES  CROP VALUE  AND  AMOUNT    OF  UNITED    STATES    EXPORTS. 
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1838... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841... 
1842... 
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1844... 
1845... 
1846... 
1847... 
1848... 
1849... 
1850... 
1851... 
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979,000 
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987,000 
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1,801,000 
1,861,000 
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1,683,000 
2,379,000 
2,0.30,000 
2,395,000 
2,100,000 
1,779,000 
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2,729.000' 
2,098,000  i 
2,355,000 


;  713,000 
807,000 
871,000 
I  917,000 
987,000 
1,056,000 
1,111,000 
1,175,000 
1,262,000 
1,409,000 
1,540.000 
1,72.5,000 
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1,947,000 
1.981,000 
2,024,000 
2,117,000 
2,136,000 
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2,270,000 
2,211,000 
2,258  000 
2,394,000 
2.355,000 
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f  29,400,000 
22,500,000 
26,600,000 
29,700,000 
25,300,000 
31,700,000 
36,200,000 
49,500,000 
65,000,000 
71,300,000 
63,200,000 
61,600,000 
61,200,000 
63,900,000 
54,300,000 
47,600,000 
49,100,000 
54,100,000 
51,700,000 
42,800,000 
53,400,000 
62,000,000 
66,400,000 
72,000,000 


§28,000,000 
26,600,000 
26,700,000 
27,200,000 
29,900,000 
34.500,000 
41,600,000 
50,800,000 
57,000,000 
62,100,000 
64,400,000 
64,200,000 
60,800,000 
57,700,000 
55,200,000 
53,800,000 
51,400,000 
49,100,000 
50,200.000 
52,800,000 
55,300,000 
59,300,000 
66,800,000 


294,000,000 
211,000,000 
265,000,000 
298,000,000 
277,000,000 
322,000,000 
325,000,000 
385,000,000: 
387,000,000| 
424,000,000| 
444,000,000 
596,000,000 
414,000,000 
744,000,000 
530,000,000 
585,000,000 
817,000,000' 
664,000,000: 
873,000,000 
548,000,000 
527,000,000 
814,000,000 
1,026,000,000 
635,000,000 


223,000,000 
255,000,000 
269,000.000 
275,000,000 
297,000,000 
321,000,000. 
339,000,000 
369  000,000 
393,000,000 
447,000,000 
453,000,000 
524,000,000 
546.000,000 
.574,000.000 
618,000,000 
668,000,000 
694,000,000- 
697,000,000 
686,000,000 
685,000,000 
757,000,000 
709,000,000 
825,000,000 
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1848.  1849. 

Texas bales      40,000  ..  39,000 

New-Orleans. ...1,191.000  ..  1,094,000 

Mobile 436,000  ..  519,000 

Florida 154,000  ..  200.000 

Georgia 25.5,000  ..  391,000 

South  Carolina...    262,000  ..  458,000 

Other  places 10,000  ..  28,000 

Total 2,348,000  ..  2,729,000 


— \ 

ESTIMATE. 

1851. 

1852. 

46,000 

50,000 

933,000 

..     1,150,000 

452,000 

500,000 

181,000 

170,000 

322,000 

300,000 

387,000 

350,000 

34,000 

30,000 

1850. 

31,000 
782,000 
351,000 
181,000 
344,000 
384,000 

24,000 


2,097,000     ..     2,355,000     ..     2,550,000 
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TABLE  in. 

ENGLISH  IMPORTS  FROM  THE  EAST  INDIES. 


Bales. 


Remarks. 
Low  prices. 
Hi"li  prices, 
Chinese  war. 
Peace,  and  low  prices. 


1630  to  1834,  average 81,000  

1835to]839,         "       144,000  

1840  to  1844,         "       232,000  

1844  to  1849,         "       177,000  

1848,  October  6,  Liverpool 93,000  Moderate  prices. 

1849,  "  5,        '•  69,000  Low  prices. 

1850,  "  4,         "  128,000  High  prices. 

1851,  "  3,         "  ...- 164,000  High  prices. 

1848,  whole  year,  Great  Britain 228,000  Moderate  prices. 

1849,  "  "         "         "       182,000  Lowpnces. 

1850,  "  "         "         "       308,000  High  prices. 

1851,  "  "-estimate 350,000  High  prices. 

1852,  "  "        "         250,000  Moderate  prices. 


TABLE  IV. 

ENGLISH  IMPORTS  FROM  BRAZIL,  EGYPT,  ETC. 

About  the                 Whole  y'r  ,                              About  the  Whole  y'r 

Years.                       1st  Oct.                          for          Years.                    1st  Oct.  for 

Liverpool.                 G.Britain.                                Liverpool.  G.  Brita  in 

1846..  -.bales. .121,000  ..         155,000    '  1849 bales..  178,000  ..         245,000 

1847 75,000  ..         135,000    '1850 205,000  ..         252,000 

1848 94,000  ..         137,000    Il851 138,000  --         190,000 

TABLE  V. 
SUPPLY  OF  1850,  AND  ESTIMATE  FOR   1851   AND  1852. 
1850.  1851. 

Crop  of  the  United  States bales 2,097,000     2,3-55,000     .... 

English  imports  from  East  Indies 308,000     350,000     

English  receipts  from  other  places 252  000     195,000     

Total  from  these  sources 2.657,000     2,900,000     3,000,000 


TABLE  VL 
DELIVERIES  TO  THE  TRADE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 


1849.  1850. 

May  9 bales 562,000  ..  501,000 

Junes 688,000  ..  637,000 

July  3 635,000  ..  742,000 

August  1 993,000  ..  883,000 

Septembers 1,141,000  ..  981,000 

Octobers 1,220,000  ..  1,086,001 

October  10 1,287,000  ..  1,116,000 

Whole  year 1,467,000  ..  1,407,000 

TABLE  Vn. 


Consumption 
each  week. 

..  27,833     . 

..  28,045     . 

..  28,538     . 

..  29,433     . 

..  28,028     . 

..  27,850 

..  27,900 

..  27,052 


1851. 

453,000 
619,000 
744,000 
887,000 
1,058,000 
1,167,000 


Consura'n 
each  w'k. 

25,167 
28,136 
28,615 
29,567 
30,228 
29,923 


..    1,500,000         29,000 


CONSUMPTION  ON  THE  CONTINENT NOT  INCLUDING    FRANCE OF    COTTON 

RECEIVED  FROM  AMERICA. 


Exports  from      Exports  from 
United  State.       Great  Britain 

1846 205,000     ..     194,000     . 

1847 169,000     ..     215,000     . 

1848 255,000     ..     192,000 

1849 322,000     ..      254,000 

1850 194,000     .-     272,000 

1851 265,000     ..     285,000 

1846  to  1848,  average 210.000     ..     200,000 

1849  to  1851,       "        260,000     ..     270,000 


Increase 
of  stock. 


43,000 


Decrease  of 

stocks. 
.     53,000 

,     29,000 
20,000 


Consump- 
tion. 
452,000 
341,000 
476,000 
596,000 
466,000 
550,000 
423,000 
537,000 
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TABLE  VIII. 


AMERICAN  CONSUMPTION. 


North  of         Average  for        Increase 
Richmond.      three  years.        per  cent. 


1844 bales. .347,000 

1845 389,000 

1846 423,000 

1847 428,000 

1848 532,000 

1849 518,000 

1850 487,000 

1851 404,000 


313,000 
347.000 
386,000 
413,000 
461,000 
493,000 
512,000 
470^000 


17  Increase. 

11 

11 

7 
12 

7 

4 

8  Decrease. 


South  of 

Richmond. 

Total. 

60,000     . 

.     407,000 

65,000     . 

.     454,000 

70,000     . 

.     493,000 

80,000     . 

.     508,000 

90.000     . 

.     622,000 

100,000     . 

.     618,000 

110,000     . 

.     597,000 

100,000     . 

.     504,000 

TABLE  IX. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 


1849, 

Great  Britain,  of  all  kinds 1,.588,000 

United  States 518,000 

France,  of  American  cotton 351,000 

The  rest  of  the  continent 596,000 


1850. 
1,515,000 
487,000 
301,000 
466,000 


1851. 
1,600,000 
404,000 
310,000 
550,000 


Total 3,053,000 


2,769,000 


2,864,000 


TABLE  X. 
STOCKS  AT  RECENT    DATES. 

1849.  1850. 

Liverpool,  October  10 582,000           545,000 

Havre,  October  1 45,000            32,000 

United  States,  September  1 155,000           168,000 

Total 782,000           745,000 


1852. 
1,650,000 
450,000 
300,000 
600,000 

3,000,000 


1851. 

549,000 

36,000 

128,000 


712,000 


2.— DATES  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

A  Curiosity. — The  Savannah  Georgian  of  a  late  date  notices  the  receipt  of  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  the  Date  grown  by  Mr.  William  Audley  Couper,  on  his  place  upon  St. 
Simon's  Island,  Glynn  county,  Georgia,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first  in- 
stances in  which  this  fruit  has  been  grown  in  perfection  in  this  country.  The  Georgian 
says : — 

The  tree  bore  fruit  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  has  six  or  seven  bunches,  similar  to 
the  one  now  to  be  seen  at  our  office.  Mr.  Couper  has  a  number  of  other  trees,  but  none 
so  old  as  the  one  now  bearing.  The  palm  tree  which  bears  the  date  does  not  usually  bear 
fruit  under  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  it  is  said  that  they  bear  seventy  years  before  they 
begin  to  decline.  As  an  article  of  commerce,  the  date  made  into  a  paste  called  adjoue, 
for  export,  and  the  oil  manufactured  and  known  as  palm  oil,  form  a  considerable  and  valu- 
able article  for  export.  The  import  of  the  oil  alone  into  Great  Britain  in  1832  amounted 
to  upwards  of  one  and  a  half  million  of  dollars.  Why  we  may  not  in  time  raise  the  date 
as  an  article  of  consumption  and  export,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  Georgia 
and  Florida  particularly,  will  be  only  because  we  are  too  much  wedded  to  the  one  idea 
of  raising  cotton. 

3.— THE  FAIR  AT  MACON,  GEORGIA. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  were  not  permitted  to  be  present  and  witness  for  them- 
selves, we  feel  that  it  is  due,  as  well  as  to  the  occasion,  to  give  some  brief  account  of  this 
great  anniversary.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were  in  attendance  at  least  fifteen  thousand 
persons,  from  almost  every  part  of  Georgia,  and  a  very  large  number  from  Alabama  and 
Florida,  and  a  few  from  the  different  states,  ranging  from  Virginia  to  Texas.  It  was  an 
interesting  spectacle  to  see  the  vast  multitude  who  had  come  up  to  witness  and  do  honor 
to  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  skill,  of  the  South.  And 
who  that  was  there,  did  not  feel  that  his  patriotism  was  stirred,  and  flattered,  too,  by  the 
exhibition  ?     Who,  that  did  not  feel  elated  at  die  thought,  tliat  so  many  witnesses  had 
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been  congregated  to  see  these  uiinaistakable  testimonials  of  our  onward  advancement  in 
all  the  essentials  of  true  greatness  ?  Adopting  the  language  of  an  old  and  distinguished 
citizen,  we  were  "  proud  of  our  country."  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  as- 
Sfemble  so  many  persons,  or  exhibit  so  large  or  so  varied  a  number  of  articles,  as  might 
be  found  in  older  and  more  densely  populated  countries,  enjoying  greater  facilities  for 
travel  and  transportation  ;  and  these  considerations  are,  of  course,  to  be  taken  into  account, 
in  making  up  the  estimate  of  our  success.  Yet,  in  some  things,  we  might  safely  challenge 
competition  with  the  world.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whetter  the  steam  engine  manu- 
factured at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  would  n«l  bear  favor- 
able comparison  with  the  best  work  of  the  best  establishments  in  tlie  Union ;  and,  besides 
this,  there  were  two  more,  made  in  our  own  state,  reflecting  great  credit  upon  their  man- 
ufacturers, and  each  receiving  from  the  committee  of  examination  high  premiums.  ^Ve 
speak  of  them  with  more  pleasure,  because  of  the  complication  of  their  structure,  and 
their  importance  to  maimfacturing,  mechanical  and  agricultural  interests.  They  are  cor- 
ner stones  upon  which  we  can  build,  and  motive  powers  which  put  us  upon  a  footino- widi 
the  balance  of  the.world.  Near  by,  were  piled  up  the  cotton  bales,  entered,  also,  for 
premiums,  suggesting  the  thought  tliat  here  were  in  close  contiguity  two  of  the  elements 
of  power,  which,  if  properly  united,  might  make  John  Bull  tremble,  and  amaze  some  of 
our  Cousin  Jonathans  terribly  one  of  these  days. 

And  here,  too,  were  to  be  seen  fine  specimens  of  the  cotton  gin,  each  claiming  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  skill  and  facility  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  fibre,  and  turning  it  over 
into  the  manufacturer's  hands  in  best  order;  and.  although  great  merit  was  due  to  all,  to 
our  townsmen,  E.  T.  Taylor  &  Co.,  was  awarded  thehonor  of  the  first  premium  ;  and  near 
by,  was  the  press  for  baling  after  it  was  ginned  ;  and  then  came  Brown's  straw  cutter; 
Jefferson's  splendid  collection  of  buckets,  chums  and  chairs,  from  the  Troy  manufac- 
tory; beautiful  specimens  of  cabinetwork;  several  splendid  buggies  and  harness;  shoes; 
stoves  for  ihe  parlor  and  for  cooking;  grates  ;  fine  specimens  of  iron  from  tlie  Etowah 
Ironworks;  a  fine  collection  of  plantation  implements,  double  and  single  horse  plows, 
sub-soilers,  cultivators,  harrows,  drillers,  scrapers  ;  horse  and  hand  mills  ;  shellers  and 
threshers  ;  a  beautiful  specimen  of  salt,  com,  wheat,  and  very  fine  flour,  with  manv  other 
articles  which  we  cannot  now  eimmerate— all  products  of  southern  soil,  labor  and  skill. 
Then  came  the  cattle,  a  very  creditable  exhibition  of  blooded,  grades,  and  natives.  Some 
fine  Devons  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  R.  Peters,  and  J.  V.  and  J.  B.  Jones,  to  whom 
the  country  is  much  indebted  for  improvements  in  the  stock  department,  and  who  re- 
ceived merited  testimonials  at  the  hands  of  the  several  committees  for  what  they  had 
already  done  ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  tliese  are  but  the  beginnings  of  still  larger  im- 
provements for  the  future.  There  were  several  cows  of  the  native  breeds,  which  were 
most  extraordinary  milkers — one  of  which  is  reported  to  have  given  nineteen  quarts  of 
milk  at  a  single  milking.  This  shows  very  conclusively,  that,  witli  proper  treatment, 
some  cows  may  be  found^this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  this  side  of  the  North,  also,  which 
wiU  do  for  us  all  that  we  could  wish  or  hope  for  from  importations.  We  make  these  re- 
marks, not  to  discourage  importations,  or  the  procurement  of  blooded  stock.  We  think 
this  IS  all  weU,  and  that  much  good  will  result  from  it ;  but  we  would  have  our  people 
Know,  that  blood  does  not  make  milk  ;  and  without  proper  treatment,  diese  fine  imported 
stocks  will  not  do  ;  and  witli  it,  we  have  many  natives  which  would  give  fine  returns  Our 
next  visit  was  to  the  stalls  intended  for  swine.  The  committee  of  arrangements  seemed 
to  have  over-esdmated  in  this  department,  as  this  was  about  the  only  uncrowded  place, 
either  in  the  city  or  on  the  show  ground.  This  was  a  poor  show  ;  and  if  it  is  a  fair  index, 
we  thmk  our  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  friends  will  have  some  pretty  large  bills  to  be 
tooted  up  in  Georgia,  this  winter.  But,  with  bacon  at  fifteen  cents,  to  be  paid  for  with 
cotton  at  five,  we  leave  the  hog  to  plead  his  own  cause. 

The  number  of  mules  exhibited  was  not  laree,  but  the  specimens  very  fine  ;  some  of 
them  of  very  extraordinary  size  and  form :  and  the  only  drawback  upon  our  pride  was 
the  apprehension  that  few  of  them  were  native  Georgians.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, could  claim  nativity,  and  served  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  as  perfect 
success  here  as  in  Kentucky.  j  f 

Four  very  superior  Jacks,  recently  imported,  were  on  the  Eround,  and  are  now  in  dif- 
lerent  parts  of  the  state  ;  and  we  hope  these  demonstrations  of  success  will  be  less  rare 
at  each  subsequent  anniversary.  A  very  litde  effort  in  this  department,  would  greatly 
lessen  the  annual  draws  upon  the  income  of  southern  planters.  A  splendid  and  very  ca- 
pacious ring  for  the  exhibition  of  horses,  was  provided,  and  this  constituted  a  very  excit- 
mg  and  attractive  part  of  the  show.  The  parade  of  stallions,  brood  mares  and  colts,  sad- 
dle and  harness  horses,  seemed  to  us  to  be  very  fine,  and  to  sustain  well  this  part  of  the 
exhibition.  There  was  also  a  good  turn  out  of  sheep;  some  fine  improvements  upon  the 
common  stock.  Some  very  pretty  South  Downs  and  other  varieties.  Governor  Troup 
as  a  testimonial  of  his  good  will,  sent  up  a  lot  of  fifty  beautiful  natives.  But,  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  display,  and  one  which  most  of  all  otiiers  surprised  and  attracted  &e 
crowd,  was  in  the  poultry  exhibition.  A  very  spirited  contest  had  sprung  up  between 
several  genUemen,  and  we  hazard  nothini:  in  saving  that  we  think  it  has  not  been  equaled 
more  than  once  in  any  exhibition  in  the  United  States.     Here  were  more  than  seventy 
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varieties  of  chickens.  Red,  black,  and  yellow  Shanghai,  Dorkings,  Black  Polands, 
Spangled  Hamburg,  Golden  Top  Knot,  Bantams,  Cochin  China,  Black  Spanish,  Malays, 
Wild  Indian,  &c. ;  Bremen,  Westphalia,  and  several  varieties  of  Chinese  Geese;  Po- 
land Top  Knot,  Aylesbury,  Rowen,  and  several  other  varieties  of  ducks,  turkeys,  and 
twelve  distinct  varieties  of  carrier  and  other  pigeons. 

The  country  is  very  much  indebted  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, the  Mayor  of  the  city,  for  the  fidelity  with  which  their  duties  have  been  discharged, 
and  the  fine  taste  and  good  judgment  displayed  in  all  their  arrangements. 

The  grounds  for  this  fair  were  well  selected,  and  beautifully  enclosed  and  laid  out,  with 
appropriate  houses,  sheds,  stands,  &c.,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Macon.  This 
munificence  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  public-spirited  Mayor  and  Council,  and  the  citi- 
zens generally,  and  we  hope  that  they  may  have  received  their  reward.  Many  distin- 
guished visitors  from  other  states  were  there,  but  none  so  noted  or  honored  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virginia,  the  veteran  defender  and  expounder  of  the  interests 
of  agriculture.  He  was  both  surprised  and  delighted  at  our  exhibition,  and  thinks  the  re- 
sources of  Georgia  unsurpassed  by  any  state  of  the  Union  ;  and  says,  "  he  would  not  want 
a  better  fortune  than  he  could  make  in  the  rotten  limestone,  pine  wood  regions  of  our 
state."  These  are  words  of  comfort,  emanating  from  such  a  source.  We  trust  ttiat  the 
visits  of  Mr.  Ruffin  may  often  be  repeated,  that  we  may  be  cheered  by  his  presence,  and 
instructed  by  his  counsels. 

Of  the  address  of  Judge  Andrews,  we  will  not  now  speak,  further  than  to  invite  all  to  a 
careful  and  studied  perusal,  when  it  shall  be  published,  with  the  assurance  that  they  wiU 
be  amply  repaid. 

Complaints  have  been  made,  and  some  persons  have  doubtless  felt  themselves  aggrieved, 
at  the  seeming  neglect  of  articles  presented  for  exhibition.  After  the  show  is  all  over,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  point  out  errors  and  mistakes,  and  say  how  things  could  have  been 
better  managed,  and  the  committee  themselves  thus  see  this  as  plainly  as  other  people. 
We  are  but  learning  by  experience  how  we  may  improve,  and  it  would  be  much  more  ap- 
propriate, that  we  should  look  at  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  able 
to  do  so  well,  rather  than  indulge  a  spirit  of  complaint  at  defects  which  have  been  compa- 
ratively small,  and  most  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen.  The  executive  committee  left 
their  homes  and  convened  in  Macon,  nearly  three  months  before  the  fair — and  after  pro- 
per deliberation  and  consultation,  appointed  large  and  appropriate  committees  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  all  such  articles  as  might  be  presented.  They  could  not  know  that  these 
would  all  attend,  nor  had  they  any  power  to  compel  their  attendance.  Very  many  of  those 
thus  appointed  failed  to  appear  and  act.  In  the  emergency,  and  amidst  the  press  of  other 
engagements,  these  vacancies  had  to  be  filled  ;  and  it  would  be  rather  wonderful  if  these 
appointments  were  all  judiciously  made.  And  supposing  they  were  well  made,  it  was 
often  difiicult  to  say,  just  where  one  committee's  duties  ended  and  another's  began,  with  such 
a  multitude  of  articles  so  nearly  allied  in  their  classifications,  and  so  much  to  do,  and  so 
little  time  in  which  to  do  it.  We  repeat,  again,  that  we  ought  rather  to  rejoice  at  our 
success  than  mar  a  picture  so  beautiful,  and  so  much  admired,  by  complainings. — Soil  of 
the  Sout/i. 

4.— COTTON  EXPORTS  FROM  NEW-ORLEANS. 

We  have  been  politely  furnished  by  our  friends,  Messrs.  J.  P.  Whitney  &  Co.,  with  an 
interesting  table  showing  the  average  weight  per  bale  of  all  cotton  shipped  through  their 
house,  as  shipping  agents,  for  each  month  in  the  year,  from  September  to  September,  and 
for  the  past  five  years.  Also  the  average  weight  of  their  whole  shipments  for  each  year, 
and,  still  further,  the  proportionate  average  to  each  country.  Thus  having  the  most  reU- 
able  data  for  the  weight,  and  taking  our  own  records  for  the  number  of  bales,  we  are  en- 
abled to  compile  the  following,  which  may  be  found  interesting  to  parties  in  the  cotton 
trade. 

Total  Exports  of  Cotton  from  the  Port  of  New-Orleans,  from  August  Z\st,  1850,  to 
Aiignsi  3lst,  1851 — 997,456  bales  distributed  as  follows: 

Bales.  Average  weight.  Pounds. 

Great  Britain 582,373 444^ 258,864,798 

Franco 130,362 444   57,880,728 

North  of  Europe 47,786 435  20,786,910 

South  of  Europe 84,120 445 37,443,400 


Total  foreign 844,641 374,975,836 

CoaBtvdse 152,817 432   66,016,944 


Grand  total 997;458 440,992,780 
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The  total  exports  from  this  port  to  all  foreign  ports,  for  the  government  fiscal  year,  viz. 
— from  June  30th,  1850,  to  June  30th,  1851,  were  865,860  bales,  averaging  448  pounds 
per  bale,  which  would  give  an  aggregate  of  387,905,230  pounds,  valued,  per  Custom  House 
records,  at  $45,330,084,  or  about  852  50  per  bale. 

5.— DOMESTIC  WINE. 

A  recent  letter  from  Cincinnati  gives  the  following  account  of  wine-making  at  that 
place  : 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  one  of  N.  Longworth's  wine  cellars,  where  I  saw 
75,000  bottles  of  sparkling  Catawba,  and  about  40,000  gallons  of  wine  in  casks,  varying 
from  40  to  5000  gsdlons  in  each.  This  cellar  is  120  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  40  feet 
deep  ;  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  increase  it  to  double  this  size  during  the  com- 
ing spring.  Besides  Mr.  Longworth,  there  are  many  other  persons  in  Cincinnati,  and  the 
neighborhood,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  it  is  supposed  that  not  less 
than  1000  acres  are  devoted  to  the  purpose.  The  Catawba  grape Js,  I  behave,  much  pre- 
ferred to  any  other  variety  for  wine,  and  invariably  ripens  better  than  the  Isabella  in  this 
climate. 

It  is  stated  that,  at  the  recent  fair  of  the  Richmond  County  Long  Island  Agricultural 
Society,  some  samples  of  wine,  four  years  old,  made  from  grapes  grown  on  the  island,  were 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  superior  to  any  American  wine  yet  oflered  to  the  pubhc. 
It  had  a  distinct  and  peculiar  flavor,  unlike  any  foreign  wine,  but  nearest  a  Ught  hock. 
The  best  of  it  was  said  to  be  a  pure  juice  of  the  Muscadine  grape. 
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1.— IMPORTS   AT  NEW-ORLEANS,  FROM  THE    INTERIOR,  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  31ST  OF  AUGUST,  1851. 


O 

o 
o 


1850-'51. 
152 


ABTICLES.  1850-51. 

Apples,  barrels 54808 

Bacon,  assorted  casks,  &c 48602 

Bacon,  bbls  and  boxes 9274 

Bacon  Hams,  hogsheads 44478 

Bacon,  in  bulk,  lbs 235000 

Bagging,  pieces 72304 

Bale  Rope,  coils 107224 

Beans,  barrels 423C 

Butter,  kegs 54967 

Butter,  barrels 2720 

Beeswax,  bbls 230 

Beef,  bbls,  and  tierces 48066 

Beef,  dried,  lbs 15300 

Buffalo  Robes,  packs 155 

La  and  Mi.,  bales 618156 

Lake 14399 

N.Ala,  and  Ten 236821 

Arkansas 62793 

Montgomery,  &c 1805] 

Mobile 24473 

Florida 1109 1 

Texas 9252  { 

Corn  Meal,  barrels 3662  ! 

Com,  in  ears 42526 

Com,  shelled,  sacks 1298932]  Sugar,  hogsheads 125755 

Cheese,  boxes 78894    Sugar, barrels 18675 

Candles,  boxes 80748  |  Soap,  bo.xes 9484 

Cider,  barrels 245    Shingles 50000 

Coal,  western 700000  i  Staves 9000000 

Dried  Peaches 26S5  ;  Tallow,  barrels 6164 

Dried  Aoples 4168    Tobacco,  leaf,  hogsheads 64030 

Flaxseed,  tierces 204  j  Tobacco,  chew,  kegs 4115 

Flour.barrels 941106  ;  Tobacco,  bales 220 

Furs,  hhds.  bxs.  andbdls 1289  I  Twine,  bundles 3156 

Feathers,  bags 3645    Whiskey,  barrel? 157741 

Hemp,  bales 25116    Window  Glass,  boxes 16428 

Hides 140338  '  Wheat,  bbls.  and  sacks 8879? 

Hay,  bales 48281  |  


ABTICLES. 

Iron,  Pig,  tons 

Lard,  hhds — 

Lard,  tcs.  and  bbls 115570 

Lard,  kegs 151931 

Lime,  western,  barrels 37736 

Lead,  pigs 325505 

Lead,  bar,  kegs 629 

Lead,  white 1930 

Molasses,  barrels 184483 

Oats,  bbls.  and  sacks 479741 

Onions,  barrels 14297 

Oil,  Linseed, 478 

Oil,  Castor, bbls 4145 

Oil,  Lard, 17157 

Pickles,  kerrs  and  bbls 893 

Potatoes,  bbls 192922 

Pork,  tcs.  and  bbls 286084 

Pork,  boxes 1980 

Pork,  hhds 1231 

Pork,  in  bulk,  lbs 10513895 

Porter  and  Ale,  barrels 384 

Packing  Yarn,  reels 4190 

Skins,  Deer,  packs 1119 

Shot,  kegs 2044 
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2.— SOUTHERN  FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

We  have  noticed  with  pleasure  tlie  advent  of  every  new  enterprise  of  genuine  pro- 
mise at  the  South.  We  have  long  believed  that  she  has  not  made  that  judicious  use  of 
the  talents  entrusted  to  her  care  which  her  advantages  afford,  and  which  her  necessities 
require.  With  a  climate  and  soil  the  choicest  of  the  earth,  it  should  be  the  home,  not  of 
hospitality  only,  but  of  industry,  capital  and  power.  A  change  has  begun  to  come  over 
the  spirit  of  her  dreams.  The  swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant  are  about  being  torn  asun- 
der, and  a  new  being  will  stand  erect,  conscious  of  its  own  power,  and  with  the  toga 
vlrilis  of  true  dignity  and  strength.  We  congratulate  the  South  upon  her  emancipation 
from  the  fetters  of  old  usages  and  slumbering  energies. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  brilliant  progress  the  South  is  making  in  the  depart- 
ment of  manufactures.  Every  paper  we  receive  adds  fresh  evidences  of  the  fact.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  progress  which  is  rife  in  their  midst,  is  not  confined  to  one  section, 
nor  do  the  illustrations  of  its  efficiency  belong  to  one  class  of  objects.  The  spirit  of  en- 
terprise is  eminently  contagious.  Activity  begets  activity,  and  energies  well  spent  en- 
gender new  elements  of  progress.  This  fact  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  simultaneousness 
with  which  the  southern  states  have  commenced  their  march  of  improvement.  The 
erection  of  manufactories,  the  application  of  labor  to  capital  in  new  forms,  has  called 
into  requisition  larger  and  more  profitable  systems  of  artificial  intercommunication.  Thus 
rail-roads  and  manufactures  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  increasing  the  necessities  of  the  ex- 
istence of  each  other,  and  contributing  to  their  mutual  success. 

Next  to  the  above  two  features  of  her  industrial  progress,  we  regard  the  attempt  now 
being  made  to  establish  direct  trade  with  Europe  as  freighted  with  the  most  incalculable 
advantages  and  enduring  results.  We  would  prefer  not  to  see  its  success  jeopardized 
by  involving  it  with  questions  of  sectional  concern  or  political  intrigue.  Let  it  stand  out 
by  itself  alone,  towering  high  above  all  other  interests.  Let  its  consequences  be  calcu- 
lated, and  its  influence  measured.  Let  antagonistic  feelings  be  compromised,  and  their 
united  efforts  will  succeed  in  perfecting  a  great  and  magnificent  work.  The  position 
which  the  South  is  fast  acquiring  demands  it.  The  benefits  which  would  accrue  from 
its  establishment  would  be  immediate  as  well  as  lasting. 

The  great  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  bound  together 
as  they  soon  will  be  by  their  rail-roads,  possess  within  themselves  elements  which  will 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  almost  any  object.  Their  resources  are  exhaustless,  and 
the  results  of  their  labor  abundant.  Already  they  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
the  great  staple  of  cotton.  The  products  of  their  fields  will  bring  remunerative  prices  at 
all  limes,  if  sent  to  the  proper  markets.  Heretofore  they  have  been  content  to  dispose  of 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  they  could  without  any  effort  on  their  part.  Tliey  have  most 
usually  passed  through  a  long  and  irregular  circuit  in  finding  a  market  for  consumption. 
Their  cotton,  their  rice,  and  their  sugar,  which  find  their  consumers  on  the  continent,  pass 
first  to  Savannah,  or  Mobile,  or  New-Orleans  ;  thence  to  New-York,  or  Boston,  or  Balti- 
more; thence  to  Liverpool,  and  from  that  great  storehouse  of  the  world,  they  are  distri- 
buted throughout  Europe.  The  process  through  which  , these  valuable  commodities  are 
thus  compelled  to  pass  is  unnatural  and  expensive.  Three  or  four  shipments  are  made 
when  one  at  least  would  suffice.  The  reductions  in  commissions,  insurance  and  freight 
which  direct  transportation  would  effect,  would  make  these  necessaries  not  only  cheaper 
to  the  consumer,  but  more  profitable  to  the  producer. 

In  the  single  article  of  cotton,  the  markets  of  the  Continent,  which  should  be  supplied 
directly  from  the  southern  ports,  receive  more  than  half  the  quantity  consumed  from 
Great  Britain,  which  is  annually  held  back  in  the  monster  warehouses  of  Liverpool. 
With  immense  capital  upon  which  to  operate,  they  guide  and  control  the  markets.  They 
dictate  terms  not  only  to  this  country,  but  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  quantity  supplied 
directly  by  the  United  States  and  by  Great  Britain  respectively  for  consumption  on  the 
Continent,  is  thus  summed  up  in  bales: 

Exports  from  United  States.     Exports  from  Great  Britain. 

1846 205,000 194,000 

1847 ,. .  169,000 215,000 

1848 255,000 192,000 

1849 322,000 2.''.4,000 

1850 1 94,000 282,000 

1851 265,000 285,000 

This  should  not  be  so.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  both  producer  and  consumer  that  they 
should  be  brought  more  closely  and  more  directly  together;  they  should  understand  and 
appreciate  the  wants  of  each  other.  In  order  to  secure  these  important  objects,  such  in- 
termediate agents  should  be  dispensed  with.  The  markets  of  Great  Britain,  and  her 
markets  alone,  should  be  supplied  directly  from  the  southern  ports.  The  markets  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  interior  states  of  Europe,  should  receive  their  supply  directly 
from  Charleston,  Savannah,  or  Mobile,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  ports  of  Amsterdam, 
Hamburg,  Bremen  or  Havre.  Our  own  coasting  trade  would  supply  the  markets  of  New- 
England,  and  the  Atlantic  States  generally. 
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"  Thus  the  influences  of  commerce  would  be  more  widely  diffused,  the  anicles  of  manu 
facture  cheapened,  and  the  processes  of  labor  diversified.  The  interchange  of  commodi- 
ties would  be  more  com^non,  and  the  comforts  of  life  more  wide  spread.  The  commercial 
cities  of  the  South  would  spring  into  new  hfe,  and  diffuse  some  of  the  vigor  of  their 
growth  into  the  sections  adjacent.  New  avenues  to  wealth  and  enterprise  would  be  con- 
tinually unfolding  themselves.  Nor  would  these  evidences  of  prosperity  be  reearded 
with  jealousy  by  the  cities  of  the  North.  They,  too,  would  share  in  the  general  increase 
of  trade.  There  would  be  a  more  equal  distribution  of  power  and  capital  and  wealth 
And  as  commerce  is  liberal  in  the  influence  which  it  exerts,  and  cosmopolitan  in  its  na- 
ture. It  would  banish  from  all  our  minds  sectional  feehngs  and  geographical  distinctions. 
lUe  closer  v/e  draw  the  hnks  of  trade  among  ourselves  and  with  other  nations,  the  more 
iniprobable  do  we  render  the'cfaances  of  collision,  and  the  mutual  interchange  of  products 
will  lead  to  a  reciprocation  of  courtesies  that  will  hnally  bind  all  nations  m  a  common 
brotherhood. — Dr^  Goods  Reporter. 

■    3.— BANKING  IN  THE  GllEAT  CITIES. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  business  of  the  largest  bank  in  the  city  of  Boston,  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  Charleston  and  New-Orleans,  at  recent  dates  : 

Bank  of  Bank  of  Com-        Merchants' Bank,  Bank  of  Bank  of 

Charleston.        merce, . New-York.  Boston.  Pennsylvania.  Lonisiana 

^«P"f':.- ^,160,000 4,564,000 3,000,000 1,875.000.  3  992  000 

^"■<i"'";ou 3,300,000 7,000 700,000 460  000 1218000 

Bank  balances 2,348,000 114,000 1,040,000 560,000 268000 

Deposits...... 693.000 2,516,000 740,000 l,i-J2,000 2170  000 

Ji''?''^ 6,000,000 7,923,000 4,826,000 3  083  000 1580  000 

C"*" 600,000 409,000 '372,000 548.000:;: liiSoOO 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  there  are  other  banks  in  these  cities  that  do  nearly  as 
much  busmess  as  those  above  specified.  The  Bank  of  Charleston  has  probably  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  single  institution  m  the  country.  The  largest  cu-culation  in  New-York 
l.77nn°n  *t'  ^m"^  of  New-York.  8456,000.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Lancaster  Bank 
«577,000.  In  Massachusetts,  the  Merchants'  Bank,  $700,000.  In  New-Orleans  tl.P 
Louisiana  State  Bank,  82,058,000.  urieans,  tUe 

In  deposits  for  other  institutions,  the  Merchants' Bank  of  New- York  has  the  largest 

llpht' Bank:1i,008,o''oo!'°"'  '''  '"'°"^  ^^"''  ^-'''''''-  '^  ^'^'^^^^ielphia,  the  Phila- 
'i-^'?^"i^'"'^"^^'^''P"*''*'  the  heaviest  amount  is  in  the  American  Exchan ere  Bank  New 
Issl'oS'  f'^N'  '  n  f-^^-^«;Bank,  83^41,000.  In  Boston,  the  Merchants'' Banl, 
$850,000  In  New-Orleans,  the  Louisiana  State  Bank,  82,900,000.  In  Charleston  the 
Bank  of  Charleston,  8690,000  ;  Bank  of  the  Stateof  South  Carohna,  $620,000  Some  fev 
msututions  have  a  constant  line  of  deposits  above  their  capital,  vnz. :  Bank' of  America, 
New-\ork;  Bank  of  New-York,  140  per  cent.;  Butchers  and  Drovers'  Bank  100  per 
fiTnk'  ?\i  ^»"l^',NT,-York,  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  loO  percent. ;  Leather  Manufacture^rs' 
Bank  133  percent. ;  Merchants'  Bank,  200  per  cent.  ;  PhcnixBank,  160  percent  •  Trades- 
mans'  Bank^  150  per  cent.;  Union  Bank,  200  per  cent.;  American  ExEge  Bank  200 
per  cent. ;  Bowery  Bank,  300  per  cent. ;  Broadway  Bank,  160  per  cent. ;  Chemical  Bank 

^."^nn^°'*°'''  ^^f  ''  'jot  a  single  instance  of  this  kind;  the  banks  being  bylaw  confined 
to  100  per  cent,  beyond  their  capital  in  then-  aggregate  Uabihties.  In  N^w-York  citv  the 
individual  deposits  m  banks  exceed  then-  capital  25  per  cent.  In  Boston  they  are  75  per 
nf  t^-  k''  l"^  Phi^delphia  33  per  cent.  more.  In  the  latter  city  the  deposit^s  'n  twelve 
ofthe  banks  largely  exceed  their  capital.  In  New-Orleans  the  ^deposits  are  as  lar4  as 
m  Boston,  but  are  only  oO  per  cent,  of  the  bank  capital.  In  Baltimore,  the  individuaf  de 
posits  of  three  only  of  then-  banks  exceed  their  capital.  moiviauai  ae 

In  the  item  of- loans  it  will  be  found  that  the  largest  sum  is  that  ofthe  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, New-York,  87,900,000;  Bank  of  Charleston,  86,000,000;  Merchants'  Bank  bZ 
ton,  S4  900  000.  In  New-York,  there  are  three  banks  with  loans  above  $4,000  Ouo'-  five 
above  83,000,000  ;  and  three  above  $2,000,000.  •ir^,uu^,uuu  ,  me 

In  the  item  of  coin,  the  New-Orleans  banks  are  more  strongly  fortified  ;  their  five  bank= 

ilTn^nnn"'^'T-^'M^'°°^^'T'*^*^   ^"""S^^*  amount  of  which  isl^   the   Ba^k  of  Louisknt 
82,900,000.      In  New- York,    the   Bank   of  America,    81,051,000  ;  Bank  of  New  York 
«M08,000  ;  the  Philadelphia  Bank,  8665,000  ;  the  Suffolk  Bank,  Boston,  $420  000 
_  I  he  heaviest  business  in  proportion  to  capital  is  that  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Cin 
«^n«  *''  '^' '  '^^P^^^  $50,000  ;  ch-culation,  849,000  ;  individual   deposits,  $397  000  •  loans 

Few  moneyed  histitutions  show  the  unifonn  management  of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore 
Ihe  bank  comtnenced  busmess,  January  2,  1797,  and  has  had  no  interruption  to  its  semi: 
annual  dividends  from  that  period  to  the  present,  nearly  fifty-five  years.     Its  first  cashier 
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was  elected  in  1796,  and  held  office  until  June,  1841,  when  his  successor  (and  present  in- 
cumbent) was  elected.  Another  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  that  bank  is,  that 
the  three  presidents  of  the  institution,  from  1796  to  1841,  were  members  of  the  first  board 
of  directors. — Bankers'  Mag. 

4.— THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  realize  at  first  thought  the  great  accession  to  our  metallic  currency, 
since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  When  the  first  few  thousand  dollars  of  the 
glittering  dust  were  landed  here  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the  whole  city  was  excited,  and 
specimens  were  everywhere  objects  of  great  curiosity.  It  is  hardly  three  years  since, 
and  yet  semi-monthly  arrivals  are  now  regularly  bringing  us  at  the  rate  of  fifty  millions 
per  annum,  and  we  receive  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  scarcely  asking  what  effect  it  is 
likely  to  have  upon  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Various  estimates  have 
been  made  upon  the  entire  production  of  the  California  gold  regions,  and  we  have  several 
times  prepared  tables  in  which  the  amount  was  given  as  far  as  it  could  be  ascertained. 
For  many  of  our  items,  however,  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  estimates  in  the  place  of 
official  returns,  as  the  latter  were  frequently  wanting,  or  so  published  as  to  be  unreliable. 
We  have  been  for  some  time  preparing  tables  which  should  give  the  receipts  at  all  of  the 
mints  down  to  a  given  point,  from  which  our  readers  could  begin,  and  complete  the  record 
for  themselves.  The  monthly  statements,  hastily  made  up,  of  the  deposits  of  gold  at  the 
mint,  must  of  course  be  partially  estimated,  as  a  large  quantity  is  continually  under  the 
process  of  assay,  and  its  exact  value  can  only  be  determined  when  the  work  is  complete. 
In  the  statements  annexed  the  figures  are  official,  and  can  be  relied  on  as  strictly  correct. 
For  tliis,  as  well  as  our  former  table,  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Robert 
Patterson,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  son  of  the  late  Director  of  the  Mint : 

"  The  following  statement  embraces  the  total  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  at  the 
mint  and  branches  from  its  organization  to  the  1st  instant.  The  coinage  at  the  Philadel- 
phia mint  was  commenced  in  1793  ;  at  the  branches  in  1838.  The  Dahlonega  (Georgia) 
and  Charlotte  (North  Carolina)  mints  issue  only  gold  coins ;  and  the  New-Orleans  only 
gold  and  silver  ;  all  of  the  copper  coins  are  struck  at  Philadelphia.  The  table  also  includes 
a  statement  of  the  total  deposits  at  the  mint  of  gold  produced  from  California  and  other 
sources  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  : 


I. — Statement  of  tlt^  Coinage  of  the  Mints  of  the  United  States,  from  their  organiza 
tion  to  September  30,  1851. 


PHILADELPHIA   MINT. 

PERIODS. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Total  Coinage. 

To  the  close  of  1847 

$52,741,350  00 

2,780,930  00 

7,948,332  00 

27,756,445  50 

35,426,513  00 

$62,746,211  90 
420,050  00 
922,950  00 
409,600  00 

283,874  00 

64,784,685  90 

$1,145,591  21 
64,157  99 
41,984  32 
44,467  50 
85,442  43 

1,381,643  45 

$116,635,153  11 

Year  1848 

3,265,137  99 

1849 

8,913,266  32 

1850 

28,210,513  00 

Nine  moiulis,  1851 - 

35,795,829  43 

Totals, 

126,6.53,570  50 

192,819,899  85 

NEW-ORLEANS  MINT. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Total  Coinage. 


To  the  close  of  1847. 
Year  1848 

1849 

1850  

Nine  months,  1851 


.$15,189,365  00 

358,500  00 

454,000  00 

.      3,619,000  00 

.     7,500,000  00 


Totals 27,120,865  00 


$8,418,700  00 

1,620,000  00 

1,192,000  00 

1,456,500  00 

206,000  00 


..  12,893,200  Oe 


$23,608,065  00 
1,978,500  00 
1,646,000  00 
5,075,500  00 
7,706,000  00 


40,014,065  00 


CHARLOTTE  MINT.  DAHLONEGA  MINT.  AT  ALL  THE  MINTS. 


PERIODS. 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Gold,  silver  &  copper. 

To  the  close  of  1847 

Year  1848 

$1,656,060  00... 
364,330  00'... 
361,299  00... 
347,791  00... 
217,934  50... 

...$3,218,017  50 
...      271,752  50 
...      244,130  50 
...      258,502  00 
...      190,152  00 

$145,117,295  61 

5,879,720  49 

11,164,695  82 

]8<9 

1850 

...     .     33,892  306  00 

Nine  months,  1851 

43,909,915  93 

Totals 

2,947,414  50  ... 

...  4,182,554  50 

239,963,933  85 
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IL.— Statement  of  the  amount  of  Gold,  of  domestic  production,  deposited  at  the  Mints 
to  September  30,  1851. 


PHILADELPHIA  MINT. 

NEW-ORLEANS  MINT. 

PERIODS. 

From 
California. 

Other 
sources. 

Total. 

From 
California, 

Other 
sources. 

Total. 

To  the  close  of  1847. 

Year  1848 

1849 

$44,177 

5,481,439 

31,667,50^ 

31,300,105 

$7,797,141 

197,367 

285,653 

122,801 

98,340 

$7,797,141 

241,544 

5,767,092 

31,790,-306 

31,398,445 

$1,124 

669,921 

4,575,567 

6,310,462 

$119,699 

11,469 

7,268 

4,454 

885 

$119,699 

12,593 

677,189 

4,580,021 

6,311,347 

1850 

Nioe  months,  1851. 

Totals 

$68,493,226 

8,501,302 

76,994,528 

11,557,074 

143,775 

11,700,849 

CHARLOTTE  MINT. 


DAHLONEGA  HINT. 


PERIODS.             ^rJrT 

Calif  na. 

Other 
sources. 

Total. 

From 
California. 

Other 
sources. 

Total. 

To  the  close  of  1847 
Year  1848 

1849 

1850 

Nine  months, 1851. 

$12,805 

$1,673,718 
370,785 
390,732 
320,289 
202,256 

$1,673,718 
370,785 
390,732 
320,289 
215,061 

1        $30,025 
\           70,925 

$3,218,017 
271,753 
244,131 
217,673 
129,376 

$3,218,017 
271,753 
244,131 
247,698 
200,301 

Totals 

12,805 

2,957,780 

2,970,585 

100,950 

4,080,950 

4,181,900 

AT  ALL  THE  HINTS. 


PERIODS. 


From  California. 


To  the  close  of  1847.. 
Year  1848 

1849 

1850   

Nine  months,  1851... 


.     $45,301 
6,151,360 
.36,273,097  , 
.37,694,2.57  . 


Other  sources. 


Total. 


Totals. 


$12,808,575 
851,374 
927,784 
665,217 
430,857 


.80,164,055 15,683,807 


$12,808,575 

896,675 

7,079,144 

36,938,314 

38,125,154 

95,847,862 


"The  total  production  of  California  gold  since  its  first  discovery  must  be  considerably 
over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ;  thus  being  equal  to  one-half  the  total  coinage  of  the 
country  since  its  separation  from  the  British  empire.  To  the  $80,000,000  received  at  the 
mint,  as  shown  above,  must  be  added  large  amounts  received  here,  and  consumed  by  den- 
tists and  jewelers  ;  considerable  amounts  shipped  from  San  Francisco  directly  to  other 
countries  ;  the  whole  amount  of  the  gold  coinage  and  circulation  of  California  itself,  in- 
cluding the  $50  pieces  stamped  by  the  United  States  assayer ;  the  shipments  received 
since  the  1st  of  October,  amounting  at  this  port  to  nearly  or  quite  $5,000,000 ;  and  all  the 
gold  dust  now  in  the  hands  of  miners  and  merchants  on  the  Pacific  side.  It  will  not  be 
too  large  an  estimate  probably  to  put  down  the  entire  production,  so  far,  at  $120,000,000. 

"  The  production  of  gold  has  appreciated  the  value  of  silver  in  comparison,  and  that  too 
at  a  time  when  the  relative  value  of  the  latter  had  been  increased  by  a  series  of  financial 
movements  in  Europe  heretofore  fully  explained,  so  that  we  are  fast  losing  our  silver  coin. 
The  only  remedy  which  appears  feasible,  and  likely  to  be  generally  acceptable  to  the 
country,  seems  to  be  for  Congress  to  authorize  a  seignorage  to  be  taken  from  all  the  new 
issues  of  silver  coin.  It  cannot  obtain  a  free  circulation  at  its  present  value,  as  it  is  worth 
about  3  per  cent,  premium,  and  all  large  pieces  are  quickly  taken  for  export.  There  are 
many  objections  to  alloying  the  coin  with  the  baser  metals,  which  would  not  apply  to  re- 
ducing the  weight.  Let  7  per  cent,  be  taken  by  the  Government  from  the  present  value 
of  the  silver  coin,  and  gold  made  the  sole  legal  tender  for  all  amounts  above  three  or  five 
dollars,  and  the  export  of  cDin  would  at  once  be  stopped,  while  no  one  could  be  wronged. 
The  present  coins  would  be  worth  their  full  value  to  the  holders  ;  the  new  coin  could  be 
obtained  at  par  for  the  convenience  of  change  ;  and  the  Government  would  be  reimbursed 
for  all  the  expenses  of  the  mint." 
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INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.— RAIL-ROAD  PROGRESS  AND  THE  MOBILE  AND  OHIO  ROAD. 

Notwithstanding  the  illiberal  spirit  displayed  in  some  parts  of  this  paper,  by  Capt. 
Ghilde,  towards  New- Orleans,  we  still  publish  it  entire.  As  that  gentleman  followed  us  a 
few  weeks  after,  and  spoke  at  the  same  points,  he  need  only  have  made  the  inquiiy  to  learn 
that  our  references  to  Mobile  were  always  in  the  highest  respect  and  courtesy  ;  that  we 
were  never  betrayed  into  expressions  in  regard  to  a  neighbor,  as  "  petty  and  contemptible 

jealousy" "frightened  monopoly" — "declamation  and  airy  promises,"  etc.     Mobile  will 

reject  this  interpretation  of  her  feelings  if  we  properly  appreciate  her  courtesy. 

An  abstract  of  the  remarks  of  Capt.  J.  Childe,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Mohile  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  delivered  at  Nashville,  Ten7iessee,  in  the  Representative  Hall,  on  the  2'i.d 
November,  1851. 

Capt.  Childe  said,  that  Nature  has  established  in  the  existing  variety  of  soil,  climate, 
and  products  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  a  division  of  in- 
dustrial interests,  which  strongly  invites  the  people  of  that  valley  to  institute  a  perfect  and 
corresponding  division  of  manual  labor,  by  the  introduction  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  manu- 
factories, for  which  their  coal,  iron,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  and  unlimited  supply  of  bread 
stuffs  are  a  sure  pledge  of  success.  Commerce  depends  for  success  upon  the  natural  and 
manual  divisions  of  labor,  whilst  internal  improvements  serve  to  concentrate  population 
and  capital,  until  these  divisions  are  made  most  perfect  and  productive  to  both.  To  ex- 
tend these  improvements,  therefore,  in  advance  of  sufficient  settlements  and  trade  to  justily 
their  constrvictiun,  and  pay  interest  upon  their  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  building  towns, 
selling  wild  lands,  or  of  crossing  2,000  mUes  of  uninhabited  country  to  look  at  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  a  delu.sive  and  speculative  indulgence,  both  wasteful,  and  subversive  of  the  first 
principles  of  political  economy,  which  require  concentration  of  labor  and  capital,  so  long  as 
the  wages  of  human  skill  and  industry  can  be  advanced,  and  thereby  the  population, 
wealth,  and  power  of  the  present  States  of  the  Union  promoted.  Rivers,  canals,  and 
steam-boats  have  made  wonderful  developments  in  this  western  world ;  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways  as  co-laborers  better  fitted  by  speed  and  safety,  for  passenger  and  light 
merchandise  traffic,  will  stimulate  productive  industry  and  trade,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
yield  far  more  of  heavy  tonnage,  and  of  profit  to  steam-boat  and  canal  interests,  than  in 
"other  respects  they  divert  therelrom.  This  is  proved  since  the  introduction  of  railways 
by  the  more  extensive  use  and  profit  of  canals  and  steam-boats  in  England,  of  the  New- 
York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  of  steam-boats  upon  the  Hudson,  St.  Lawrence, 
Ohio,  and  Upper  Mississippi  rivers,  upon  the  northern  lakes,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of 
our  Atlantic  coast.  Everywhere  their  number  and  capacity  are  on  the  increase. — Even 
the  Ocean  steamers  multiply  for  the  trade  of  those  seaports  especially,  which  are  con- 
nected extensively  with  the  interior  by  long  lines  of  railway.  The  cities  of  the  South 
cannot  create  commerce  at  their  respective  ports  by  building  steamers  or  sailing  vessels. 
It  is  the  free,  speedy,  and  daily  connection  with  the  producing  miOions  of  an  extensive 
interior  country  that  can  give  them  a  large  and  miscellaneous  exchange  trade.  This  con- 
nection secured  by  canals  and  railroads,  then  Ocean  vessels  will  come  fast  enough  with- 
out our  aid.  In  Europe  and  America,  under  the  influence  of  the  economical  principles 
above  stated,  upwards  of  18,000  miles  of  railways  are  now  in  operation,  and  half  as  many 
more  chartered  and  in  progress  oi'  construction.  As  labor-saving  machines,  they  are  un- 
rivaled, producing  to  their  owners  a  sufficient  return  lor  the  capital  expended,  and  to 
120,000,000  of  people  who  enjoy  their  use,  a  reduced  cost  of  the  labor  performed,  and  of 
the  commodities  lurnished  by  them  for  consumption,  concurrently  with  the  demand  of  at 
least  100,000,000  of  dollars  p'erannum. 

Railways  are  of  two  classes — the  first  class  consists  of  long  lines  connecting  the  interior 
with  tide-water.  The  second  class  of  branch,  or  cross  roads,  for  lateral  and  local  purposes, 
but  in  most  cases  valuable  tributaries  to  the  first  class  lines,  or  to  the  rivers.  The  first 
class,  or  tidal  lines,  are  vastly  the  most  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
should  receive  the  earliest  concentrated  efforts  of  the  people  in  their  construction.  Both 
individual  and  public  economy  require  that  their  course  should  be  as  direct  as  possible, 
length  and  grades  reduced,  and  cost  moderate.  These  features  can  be  attained  for  roads  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  in  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  local  or  speculative  interests,  which  often  seek  to  warp  a  line  of  road 
from  its  true  course.  Instances  of  this  sort  of  influence  are  seen  on  many  of  the  roads  of 
the  United  States.     The  most  prominent  of  which  are,  the  New-York  and  Erie  Raii-road 
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terminus,  25  miles  above  New-York  city,  upon  the  Hudson  river;  the  termini  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  road  at  Wheeling,  Va.,  and  Mt.  Clare,  Baltimore,  instead  of  Parkers- 
burgh,  Va.,  the  Bay  of  Baltimore,  and  the  breaks  in  the  hne  south  of  Washington,  at 
Richmond,  Petersburg  and  Augusta. 

The  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  has  been  located  entirely  free  of  such  derangements,  consult- 
ing first  of  all  the  general  good.  3,500  miles  of  surveyed  line  have  been  run  to  determine 
the  shortest  route,  lowest  grades  and  least  cost — 

Its  length  in  Alabama  is 62i  miles. 

'•         "  Mississippi  is '2T.i         " 

"         "  Tennessee  is 119^       '' 

•'         "  Kentucky  is 39^       " 

Total  main  Hne 49-11 

Length  of  branch  to  Tennessee  River  in  Mississippi 15    miles. 

in  Tennessee 8         " 

Total  main  line  and  branch 517^ 

The  main  line  passes  4  miles  w^est  of  Purdy,  and  through 

McNairy  csuaty 34  7-10  miles. 

Comer  of  Henderson  county 1  8-10 

"         "  Madison  (near  Jackson,) 31J 

"         "  Gibson  (near  Trenton,) 29 

"  Obion  county 22i 

Length  from  Mobile  to  Tennessee  river 346 

"         estimated,  Tennessee  river  to  Columbia 92 

"         from  Columbia  to  Nashville 42 

Total  length.  Mobile  to  NashN-ille 480 

Thirty -three  miles  of  the  MobUe  end  of  the  road  will  be  in  complete  operation  by  the  loth 
of  February  next.  Forty-nine  acres  of  ground  for  depots  have  been  obtained  at  Mobile, 
with  two  wharves  and  right  to  run  tracks  through  the  commercial  streets,  that  the  cars 
may  run  to  the  warehouses,  or  vessels  of  consignees. — Vessels  drawing  10  feet  water 
are  the  largest  that  ordinarily  come  up  to  the  city.  All  larger  vessels  anchor  16  to  25  miles 
below  in  the  Bay,  where  there  is  30  square  miles  of  water,  2  to  9  fathoms  deep.  On  the 
bar  between  this  anchorage  ground  and  the  Gulf,  there  is  20  J  feet  water  at  mean  low  tide. 
On  the  bar  at  the  southeast  Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River,  there  is  at  mean  low  tide  loi 
feet.  Difference  in  favor  of  Mobile  bay  4^  feet.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  road  will  be  ex- 
tended to  this  deep  water,  and  thus  the  cars  brought  along  side  of  vessels  of  40  per  cent, 
greater  capacity  than  can  get  to  New-Orleans.  The  export  and  import  freights  by  these 
large  vessels  will  be  cheaper,  and  reheved  from  all  charges  for  lighterage,  or  towage. 
Vessels  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  West  India  islands,  or  the  Caribbean  Sea,  will  gen- 
erally make  Mobile  bay  a  day  sooner  than  New- Orleans  ;  and  the  exchange  trade  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky,  with  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  globe,  will  thus 
prosper  at  Mobile  bay,  via  the  two  arras  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road.  Whilst  the  same 
trade  with  Europe,  and  the  North  Atlantic  States  of  our  own  country,  will  for  like  reasons 
thrive  at  Charleston  and  Savannah,  via  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  road.  The  iTeat 
office  of  rail-roads  is  to  liberate  men,  whenever  desirable,  from  the  obstructed  natural 
channels  of  commerce  ;  and  by  equalizing  prices,  supply  and  demand,  break  up  the  spirit 
of  monopoly,  domination  and  speculation  of  such  cities  as  New- York  and  New-Orleans. 

The  Obion  river  in  West  Tennessee  is  the  largest  stream  crossed  by  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  road.  None  of  them  are  navigable.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  it  will  connect  with 
aU  the  steamboats  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  also  with  1440  miles  of  rail-roads 
at  the  bend  of  Tennessee  with  the  boats  of  that  river,  and  thence  by  a  central  line  of  road 
via  Nashville,  to  Louis\Tlleand  Cincinnati,  with  1,523  miles  of  rail-roads  at  Louis\-ille,  and 
3,500  miles  of  rail-roads  at  Cincinnati.  Thus  forming  two^great  routes  from  the  Gulf  to  the 
Lakes  ;  one  ending  at  Chicago,  the  other  at  Cleveland,  and  connecting  thence  by  railways 
with  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New-York  and  Boston.  These  two  routes  traverse  lO-i 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  connecting  with  steamers  to  Lake  Superior  on  the  North,  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea  on  the  South,  will  form  a  quick  transit  for  passengers  and  for  the  inter- 
change of  the  various  products  of  38  degrees  of  latitude  ;  from  Chagres  and  Trinidad  to  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thus  create  and  stimulate  an  external  and  internal 
commerce  far  greater  than  can  be  promoted  by  the  river  channels  alone. 

The  middle  ground  of  this  internal  commerce  will  be  central ;  and  western  Tennessee, 
where  are  combined  the  staple  products  of  the  South  and  North,  with  a  temperate  and 
healthy  climate,  water  power,  rich  soils,  iron,  coal,  beautiful  marbles,  limestone,  and  a 
variety  of  valuable  timbers  ;  all  that  can  be  needful  for  the  prosecution  of  the  mechanic 
arts  and  manufactures,  except  a  system  of  railways,  by  which  the  products  of  all  branches 
of  industrj'  wthin  the  state  can  be  distributed  north,  east,  south  and  west,  and  spread 
broadcast  for  general  consumption.  The  first  class  roads  that  will  most  perfectly  form 
this  system,  are  theiwo  north  and  south  routes  above  named— the  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 
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and  Weptem— the  Charleston  and  Memphis,  and  the  Eastern  Tennessee  and  Virgipk 
lines.  These  five  roads  severally  invite  the  aid  of  the  states  to  the  extent  of  fumishiag 
the  iron  and  machinery  when  the  people  shall  have  provided  for  or  executed  the  local  work 
of  <Trading,  &c.  They  are  all  long  lines,  (650  to  1000  miles,)  drawing  the  trade  of  other 
states  into  and  through  Tennessee,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  eminently  successful ;  while 
second  class  short  roads,  for  local  purposes,  as  branches  to  these  long  lines,  or  as  tributaries 
to  rivers,  may  fail  to  be  profitable,  and  should  be  let  alone  until  the  long  lines  are  comple^ 
ed;  they  will  then,  by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  the  aid  of  the  long 
Unes,  come  into  existence  as  naturally  and  fruitfully  as  branches  grow  from  trees. 

New-York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  have  severally  assisted  their  citizens  in  building  long  first  class  routes,  either  by  a 
subscription  of  stock,  a  bonus,  a  loan  of  credit,  or  by  separately  building  the  more  difficult 
porrion  of  the  work,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

By  the  road  from  Mobile  to  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  by  the  other  rail-roads 
connecting  therev.-ith,  the  following  distances  and  starting  time  of  tredns  will  be  found 
nearly  correct.     From  Mobile — 


Miles. 

To  Jackson,  Miss 221 20 9 

Vicktburg.  "    268 23 H 

Bend  of  Ten.  River 346 29 15 

Memphis,  Ten 428 36 18 

Jackson,      "     384 32 16 

Trenlon,      "     409 34 17 

Columbia,    "     432 36 18 

Na.shville,   "     480 40 20 

Huntsville,  Ala 450 38 19 

Mouth  of  Ohio  R 494 41 20J 

St.  Louis,  Mo 775 65 33 

Louisville,  Ky 700 59 30i 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 800 68 34 

Cleveland,     "      1056  90 45 

Chicago,  Illinois 875 74 36^ 

Balliniore,  Md.,  via  Nashville  and  Cincinnati  1445 144 62 

The  total  esrimated  cost  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  including  the  branch  to  Ten- 
nessee River,  is  ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  five  millions  is  for  local  works,  and  five 
millions  for  iron  rails,  chairs,  spikes,  cars  and  engines.  The  local  work  on  127i  miles  in 
Tennessee  is  one  million  and  sixty  thousand  dollars ;  for  iron  rails,  &c.,  as  above,  one  mil- 
lion thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Average  cost  per  mile  of  local  work $8,313 

do.  do.         of  rails,  &c.,  at  the  present  prices  of  iron 8,120 

To  build  the  whole  road  in  three  years,  the  present  subscription  of  Mobile  furnishes — 

For  local  work §600,000 

The  new  tax  law  do 1,100,000 

Present  subscription  of  Miss,  do 1,000,060 

To  be  obtained  in  Mississippi  this  winter,  after  the  county  law  is  aUered,'dividing  the 

stock  among  tlie  tax  payers 740,000 

Present  subscription  in  Tenn 1 50,000 

To  be  obtained  in  Tennessee 910,000 

do.  Kentucky 500,000 

Total $5,000,000 

In  this  sum  are  included  $50,000  and  $100,000,  respectively,  for  depots  at  the  Tennes- 
see and  Ohio  rivers. 

The  lands  granted  to  this  road  by  congress  are  about  1,200,000  acres,  which  are  esri- 
mated to  be  worth,  after  the  road  is  done,  three  dollars  per  acre — mortgaged  with  the  road 
to  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  ibreign  capitalists  for  a  loan  of  five  millions  of  dollars,  for 
the  term  of  twenty -five  or  thirty  years  ;  they  can  be  sold  within  fifteen  years  after  the  road 
shall  be  completed,  and  the  money  invested  in  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemprion  of  the 
bonds  at  maturity.  It  is  calculated  and  believed  that  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  this  fund  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  whole  loan  ;  the 
interest  being  paid  semi-annually  from  the  earnings  of  the  road.  It  is  therefore  respect- 
iully  requested  that  the  present  legislature  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  will  assist  the  Mobile 
and"  Ohio  RaU-road  Company  to  obtain  this  loan  of  five  millions  of  doUars  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms,  by  furnishing  therefor  state  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,035,000. 

The  organizarion  of  the  company  embraces  two  financial  and  local  agents,  one  a  cirizen 
of  Mississippi  for  that  state,  and  one  for  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  to  be  a  citizen  of  Ten- 
nessee, whose  duty  it  will  be  respecrively  to  obtain  the  subscriptions  for  the  stock  before 
contracts  are  made,  and  aiterwards  collect  the  installments,  and  pay  the  contractors  irom 
time  to  time  for  work  done  in  their  respective  distiicts. 

The  rate  of  charges  lor  passengers  and  freights  on  the  Mobile  road,  will  incline  to  the 
low  fare  system.    For  passengers  2  to  3  cents  per  mile  ;  for  heavy,  low-priced  products 
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of  fields,  forests  and  mines,  and  groceries  1+  to  3  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  for  merchandise 
generally,  3  to  5  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  for  cotton  from  Tennessee  to  Mobile,  Si  50  to 
$•2  50  per  bale. 

With  fixed  rates  of  transportation,  and  the  prices  current  received  each  day  by  the  pas- 
senger trains  from  Charleston,  Mobile  and  New- Orleans,  the  merchants  of  the  interior  can 
bay  the  entire  crops  of  the  country  without  risk  ;  sending  on  one  purchase  after  another 
for  quick  sale — import  their  own  goods — and,  in  buying  and  selling  constantly,  in  both  di- 
rections, turn  a  profit  on  their  capital  twelve  times  a  year.  Tidal  rail-ways  are  the  vir- 
tual extension  of  the  city  wharves  throughout  the  land,  and  enable  the  merchants  (of  Nash- 
ville, for  instance)  to  import  and  export  for  the  country  around  with  great  facihty. 

By  the  time  the  Mobile  road  can  be  completed  to  the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  rivers,  low 
pressure  steam  packets,  built  for  passengers  alone,  will  be  prepared  to  run  in  connecrion 
with  the  road  from  New-Orleans  to  Mobile,  and  from  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  to  the  Ohio 
terminus.  The  latter  will  be  long,  light  and  swift,  drawing  so  little  water  as  to  run  in  the 
lowest  stages  of  the  rivers.  By  such  packets,  and  the  rail-road,  passengers  can  be  con- 
veyed in  safety  from  St.  Louis  to  Mobile  in  36  hours,  for  Si 2  ;  from  Louisville  to  Mobile  in 
47  hours,  for  $13  ;  and  from  Mobile  to  or  from  New-Orleans,  in  12  hours,  for  83. 

When  the  route  from  the  bend  of  the  Tennessee  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  shall  be 
completed,  connecting  with  the  Chattanooga  road  at  Nashville,  the  southern  travel  of 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  and  of  the  5,000  miles  of  northern  and  eastern  rail-roads  which 
centre  at  those  cities,  will  come  via  Nashville.  But  before  this  shall  be  done,  the  Mobile 
road  cannot  fail,  by  its  junctions  vwth  the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  with 
the  central  Illinois  road,  and,  thereby,  with  the  traffic  of  the  rail-roads  and  lakes  of  the 
north,  to  have  an  immense  business.  The  ease  and  safety  it  will  afford  for  people  to 
escape  in  winter,  in  a  few  hours,  from  the  cold  blasts  of  the  North  to  the  temperate 
breezes  of  the  South,  or  in  summer,  from  the  heat  and  sickness  of  the  South,  to  the  brac- 
ing airs  of  the  North,  will  enlarge  its  travel,  both  through  and  toay,  beyond  any  present 
calculation.  Based,  however,  upon  low  rates,  upon  one-third  of  the  passengers  that  now 
pass  annually  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  and  from  the  northern  states,  andupon 
carrying  way-passengers  equal  to  one-third  of  the  white  population  of  the  country  adjoin- 
ing the  route,  which  is  the  first  year's  average  experience  of  other  rail-roads  of  our  coun- 
try, w^e  shall  have  the  following  direct  income,  viz. : 

From  125,000  through  passengers,  at  $8 $1,000,000 

From  1 10,000  waj'-passensrcrs,  at  $2 220,000 

From  through  freights  of  merchandise,  live  stock,  bread  stuffs,  &c 842,000 

Prom  way  freights  of  do.  do.  do. 73.S,'oOO 

From  United  States  mails 00,000 

Total  income $2,890,000 

From  which  deduct  all  expenses  for  depreciation  of  tracks,  repairs,  and  working  the 
roads 1,445,000 

Total  nett  earnings §1,445,000 

Prom  which  pay  interest  on  five  millions  loan,  7  per  cent.,  includiug  exchange 350,000 

Pay  for  additional  cars,  engines,  side  tracks,  and  buildings  for  increasing  business 200,000 

Pay  15  per  ceut.  dividend  on  stock  for  local  work  of  $500,000,000 75o'o00 

Total  for  Interest,  construction  aud  dividend $1,300,000 

Leaving  a  surplus  for  contingencies  or  sinking  fund  of. 145,000 

In  relation  to  the  revenue  of  rail- ways,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  long  lines,  leading 
in  the  most  direct  and  shortest  course  to  tide  water,  from  -and  through  productive  and  weU 
settled  countries,  with  l)w  gradients,  and  without  breaks  of  track  or  gauge,  or  the  delay 
and  transhipments,  are  the  most  profitable  to  the  stockholders  and  the  country  at  large  ; 
but  short  and  local  roads  are  everywhere,  especially  in  thinly  settled  countries,  of  very 
doubtful  success,  tintil  favorably  connected  with  tidal  lines.  Any  general  system,  there- 
fore, by  a  state  to  aid  the  constructi.on  of  short  and  local  lines,  as  well  as  the  long  and  pro- 
fitable ones,  will  divert  much  of  the  labor  and  means  of  the  people  from  the  latter  to  the 
former ;  introduce  and  encourage  many  speculative  enterprises  ;  protract  the  completion 
of  the  tidal  lines ;  and  greatly  increase  the  state  debt  for  private  more  than  for  public 
good. 

The  relation  of  the  Mobile  road  to  New-Orleans  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  the  people  of 
that  city.  After  companng  very  complacently  their  own  position  and  power  with  those  of 
their  neighbors  at  ^lobile,  they  naturally  concluded,  as  they  had  once  tried  aud  failed  to 
build  a  road  to  Tennessee,  that  Mobile  could  only  dream  of  constructing  one  to  the  Ohio 
river.  But  notwithstanding  her  incredulity,  Mobile  persevered  in  the  work,  and  in  two 
years  from  the  commencement  of  the  surveys,  public  sentiment  pronounced  it  sure  to  suc- 
ceed. Whereat,  New-Orleans  takes  the  field,  without  charters,  surveys,  or  stock  subscrib- 
ed, lectures  the  people  of  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  upon  their  several  interests,  and  upon 
her  own  natural  but  aqueous  rights,  and  calls  upon  them  to  come  up  in  January  next  and 
give  an  account  of  their  doings. 
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Now,  the  spirit  of  domination,  of  frightened  monopoly,  or  of  rivalry,  indicated  by  this  tm- 
snbstantial  movement,  places  New-Orleans  in  a  false  position,  unjust  to  herself  and  to  her 
neighbors.  Why  should  she  seek  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  road,  by  declamation  and  airy  promises,  two  years  at  least  before  she  can  by  legal  au- 
thority and  surveys  lay  a  specific  plan  before  them  for  a  road  to  New-Orleans  ?  Mobile 
can  have  her  road  done  by  the  time  New-Orleans  gets  fairly  into  the  field,  and  it  will 
he  conveying  passengers  between  the  Ohio  river  and  New-Orleans,  via  Mobile,  in  one- 
thii-d  of  the  time  now  required  by  the  river.  She  therefore  should  stand  its  friend,  and 
not  as  an  enemy.  The  people  muxt  have  belter  avenues  to  market  than  by  the  river  chan- 
nels, which  are  never  right  when  most  needed  ;  and  however  much  a  general  convention 
may  help  to  draw  out  the  latent  energies  of  New-Orleans,  it  never  can  satisfy  thinking 
men  that  two  or  three  markets  within  reach  are  not  better  than  one.  Yet  much  important 
information  will  be  elicited  by  it,  a  few  items  of  which  I  here  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  the  people  of  North  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  showing  where  is  their 
shortest  and  cheapest  route  to  tide  water.  The  bend  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  vicinity 
presents  some  attracrions  for  three  long  lines  of  road,  Charleston  and  Memphis ;  Mobile 
Nashville,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  ;  and  Mobile  and  Ohio.  May  not  New-Orleans  desire 
to  connect  herself  to  these  roads  in  the  same  vicinity?  And  if  so,  what  will  be  the  com- 
parative distances  to  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  ? 

Route  across  Lake  Pouchartrain,  from  bend  of  Tennessee 428  miles. 

From  do.  to  Mobile 346       " 

Difference 82       " 

and  two  transhipments.  

Route  west  of  Lake  Maurepas 455  miles. 

To  Mobile  as  before 346       " 

Difference 109      " 

Route  via  bank  of  Blississippi,  and  river  Amitie 473  miles. 

To  Mobile  as  before 346       " 

Difference 127      " 

New-Orleans  is  110  miles  from  the  Gulf;  Mobile,  33  ;  77  miles  difference;  add  this  to  the 
above  differences,  and  159  to  204  miles  (according  to  the  route  taken  for  the  New-Orleans 
road)  will  be  the  greater  distance  from  North  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  to  the 
Gulf,  via  New-Orleans.  Will  the  interior  planting  and  commercial  interests  wilhngly  pay 
the  expenses  of  this  extra  distance  upon  their  exports  and  imports  ?  But  the  position  of 
New-Orleans,  with  ten  thousand  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  and  five  hundred  steamers  pour- 
ing the  products  of  six  millions  of  people  into  her  lap,  is  superior  to  any  other  city  on  the 
globe,  especially,  as  these  six  will  rapidly  swell  into  sixty  millions  and  send  her  the  greater 
portion  of  the  products  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  square  miles.  Thus  situated,  can 
New-Orleans  envy  Mobile,  Charleston  or  Savannah,  or  any  other  section,  of  coitntry, 
that  strives  to  better  its  condition  by  artificial  channels  of  trade?  No.  Shettnll  not  so 
dishonor  herself.  Let  her  rather  enter  the  same  sphere  of  enterprise.  T lie  field  is  wide 
before  her — too  wide  for  petty  and  contemptible  jealousies. 

The  "gauge"  of  a  rail-road  is  the  width  between  the  rails  of  the  track.  When  two  roads 
come  together,  differing  in  gauge,  the  cars  and  engines  of  one  cannot  pass  upon  the  other, 
and  transhipment  of  goods  and  passengers  must  be  made.  The  Mobile  road  gauge  is  five 
feet,  the  same  as  the  Chattanooga  road.  All  roads  within  the  State  of  Tennessee  should 
be  required  by  law  to  adopt  the  same  ;  that  cars  from  Charleston,  Mobile  and  New-Orleans, 
can  run  to  any  and  all  parts  of  the  state.  The  hnes  hence  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
should  also  be  the  same. 

Let  any  man  review  this  matter  with  the  United  States  map  before  him ;  trace  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  road  to  the  Tennessee  River ;  its  two  great  arms  through  west  and  central 
Tennessee,  and  its  connecting  lines  north,  east,  and  west,  with  all  the  large  cities,  and 
rivers  of  the  Union,  and  he  cannot  avoid  the  convicrion,  that  it  will  command  more  business 
and  revenue  in  proportion  to  length,  than  any  other  road  in  the  western  world.  Not  for- 
getring  at  the  same  time,  that  the  donated  lands  from  the  United  States  will,  when  sold, 
pay  40  per  cent,  of  its  entire  cost. 

2.— RAIL-ROADS  OF  TENNESSEE,  ETC. 
The  following  report  from  Mr.  Robbof  his  visit  to  Nashville  at  the  instance  of  the  New- 
Orleans  council,  is  interesting.     Having  visited  Nashville  previously  in  a  similarly  offi- 
cial character,  we  can  superadd  our  own  testimony,  which  agrees  in  every  particular  with 
his. 

Nashville,  December  8,  1851. 
The  public  journals   will  have  made   you  acquainted   with  our  favorable  reception  in 
this  city,  which  may  be  considered  an  index  of  popular  feeling  regarding  the  object  of 
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our  mission,  and  we  make  this  communication  with  a  view  to  informing  our  citizens, 
through  you,  of  the  measures  relating  to  internal  improvements  now  engaging  the  atten- 
tion and  deliberation  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee. 

Several  bills  are  now  before  the  committees  of  this  body  for  chartering  rail-road  com- 
panies, and  granting  the  aid  of  the  state  towards  the  completion  of  various  roads  ;  and, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  as  now  expressed,  we  think  there  is  every  probability  tliat  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  dollars  will  be  appropriated,  in  the  shape  of  an  issue  of  six  per  cent, 
stock,  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  the  iron  and  equipments  of  the  roads  now  contem- 
plated. 

The  most  important  of  these^re,  the  road  to  Louisville,  the  Nashville  and  Mississippi 
road,  to  the  New-Madrid  road,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  the  East  Tennessee 
road,  diverging  from  KnoxviHe  east  to  the  Virginia  line,  and  south  to  Chattanooga,  on  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  the  Nashville  and  Southern  road  to  the  Tennessee  line,  to  connect 
with  roads  from  New-Orleans  and  Mobile. 

The  road  from  NashviUe  to  Chattanooga  is  partly  completed,  and  within  a  year  may  be 
entirely  so  ;  when  this  is  done,  it  will  open  a  direct  rail-road  communication  between 
Nashville,  Charleston  and  Savannah.  The  road  to  New-Madrid  Bend  is  int^-nded  as  a 
continuance  of  that  important  connection,  and  to  open  a  direct  comunication  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Mississippi  River.  The  road  from  Memphis  to  Chattanooga,  called 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  is  already  commenced,  and  it  is  expected  that  ninety 
miles,  now  under  contract,  will  be  finished  on  or  before  the  first  of  October,  1 85-2.  Two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  of  stock  have  been  subscribed  to  this  undertaking,  and  with 
the  addition  of  the  expected  aid  from  the  state,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
improvement  will  be  speedily  completed. 

In  view  of  these  improvements  being  made,  and  the  connections  they  will  naturally 
form,  it  is  apparent  that  a  system  of  railroad  communication  will  soon  be  established  that 
will  draw  and  divert  the  trade,  travel  and  commerce  of  the  entire  North-eastern  Valley 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  the  Aikncic  seaboard  ;  and  that  while  New-Orleans  ne- 
glects the  warnings  of  these  examples,  she  must  be  gradually  stripped  of  her  dependen- 
cies, until  she  will  be  reduced  to  a  sole  reliance  on  the  trade  supplied  by  the  country  be- 
low Memphis,  and  that  of  Louisiana. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  we  have  done,  and  the  discouragements  that  depress  the  en- 
terprise of  our  citizens,  owing  to  the  unwise  laws  of  restraint  that  now  exist,  the  inordi- 
nate increase  of  local  taxation,  and  the  deranged  and  unfortunate  circumstances  of  our 
city  finances  and  credit,  there  is  yet  hope  that  we  shall  retain  our  present  advantages,  and 
gain  all,  and  more  than  we  have  lost ;  and  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  making  an  ex- 
penditure that  will  not  be  extravagant  in  amount,  and  which  as  an  investment  of  capital, 
promises  certain  large  returns. 

While  Tennessee  is  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  her  ancient  alliance  vidth  us,  she 
has  wisely  decided  to  retain  control  over  the  advantages  of  her  position,  and  to  treat  all 
alike  who  are  seeking  for  the  monopoly  of  her  trade.  Finding  this  to  be  the  prevailin? 
feeling  with  leading  members  of  her  legislature,  we  concluded  to  relinquish  the  plan  oT 
a  joint  charter,  and  procured  the  introduction  of  a  bill  into  the  lower  branch  of  the  leeis- 
lature  to  incorporate  the  Nashville  and  Southern  Rail-road  Company,  to  connect  at  the 
Tennessee  River  with  any  road  from  New-Orleans  and  Mobile,  with  the  proviso  that  in 
any  contract  vrith  either  of  these  roads,  the  rates  of  toll  and  transportation  should  be  equal, 
and  that  no  preference  should  be  given  to  one  over  the  other.  The  importance  and  future 
profit  of  this  road  is  so  manifest,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  with  an  appropriation 
of  state  aid  to  purchase  iron  and  equipments,  the  stock  will  be  immediately  taken  in  the 
counties  through  which  the  road  may  pass. 

Besides  opening  a  communication  to  the  Gulf,  it  supplies  one  with  Memphis,  by  means 
of  the  road  now  building  between  Chattanooga,  and  without  any  material  increase  of  dis- 
tance over  a  direct  line  of  roads  betwen  these  two  cities. 

Assuming  that  Tennessee  will  make  her  portion  of  the  road,  it  only  remains  for  New- 
Orleans  and  Mississippi  to  do  their  part,  and  complete  a  great  road  from  New-Orleans  to 
the  Tennessee,  making  a  distance  not  exceeding  four  hundred  miles,  and  over  a  section 
of  country  in  every  way  favorable  to  the  construction  of  a  road  on  a  scale  of  very  mode- 
rate outlay,  and  in  an  unusually  short  space  of  time. 

If  this  road  be  started,  and  the  work  under  progress,  great  impulse  will  at  once  be 
given  to  the  various  roads  now  in  projection,  and  in  tTiree  or  four  years,  New-Orleans  will 
be  reached  from  Pittsburg  and  the  Northern  Lakes  in  sixty  hours,  Louisville  in  thirty 
hours,  Nashville  and  Memphis  in  twenty  hours,  Knoxville'in  East  Tennessee,  in  forty 
hours,  and  Washington  City  in  sixty  hours. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  what  will  be  the  probable  growth  and  increase  of  New- 
Orleans  when  she  becomes  the  terminus  of  this  magnificent  system  of  rail-road  commu- 
nications, and  it  requires  the  exercise  of  no  more  than  ordinary  foresight  to  perceive  that 
when  this  is  obtained,  New-Orleans  will  speedily  be  made  the  great  mart  of  trade  with 
our  Pacific  possessions  ;  and  in  a  very  few  years,  build  up  a  commerce  that  will  elevate 
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her  to  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  importance,  that  will  place  her  in  the  foremost  rank  with 
the  first  cities  of  the  world. 

All  we  have  observed  and  leanied  of  the  great  resources  of  this  interesting  state,  im- 
press us  favorably,  and  we  dismiss  all  doubts  on  the  score  of  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking we  are  seeking  to  promote.  The  cost  of  building  a  rail  road  to  this  city,  a  distance 
of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New- Orleans,  will  not  much  exceed  eight  rail- 
lions  of  dollars.  The  cost  of  the  Erie  road,  which  is  near  one  hundred  miles  shorter, 
was  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  The  traffic  and  travel  on  the  latter  is  now  yielding 
an  average  total  receipt  of  four  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  as  shown  by  actual  re- 
turns ;  but,  enormous  as  this  sum  may  appear,  it  is  inferior  to  what  the  income  of  a  road 
to  New-Orleans  will  be  when  completed,  and  embracing  the  vast  connections  which  have 
already  been  reviewed  ;  but,  allowing  that  it  will  not  exceed  the  Erie  road,  and  assuming 
its  expenses  at  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  earnings,  which  is  excessive,  and,  we  believe,  above 
the  average  expenses  of  rail-roads  in  the  South,  it  would  still  leave  a  profit  of  over  twenty 
per  cent,  on  the  investment;  a  result  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  rail-road  enter- 
prise, and  one  that  will  not  excite  surprise  iu  the  minds  of  those  who  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  examine  the  facts. 

It  is  not  in  our  province  to  intrude  on  your  notice  a  narrative  of  estimates  foreign  to 
our  mission,  but  we  hope  we  shall  be  excused  in  thus  deviating,  and  bringing  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  citizens,  facts  and  suggestions  that  cannot  too  soon  engage  their  earnest  atten- 
tion— we  have  no  doubt  about  the  charter  we  want  being  granted  by  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee,  but  are  less  confident  about  the  aid  of  the  state  being  given,  in  consequence 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  projection  of  roads,  that  would  swell  the  ap- 
propriation to  an  amount  beyond  what  we  have  mentioned. 

Before  closing  this  communication,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  express  our  sense  of 
obligation  for  the  sincere  kindness  and  hospitality  we  have  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
Excellency  Governor  Campbell,  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  the  enlightened  and 
hospitable  citizens  of  Nashville.  Long  impressed  with  the  high  character  of  this  gallant 
people,  our  recent  opportunities  have  added  to  our  admiration  of  their  brilliant  qualities, 
and  convinced  us  of  how  much  we  have  to  gain  as  a  community  and  a  state,  in  knowing 
them  better,  and  cultivating  by  the  bonds  of  nearer  and  closer  alliance,  the  cherished  re- 
lations of  fi'iends  and  countrymen. 

3.— PROPOSED  PLAN  OF  BUILDING  SOUTHERN  RAIL-ROADS. 

To  our  FeUowcitizens  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Texas: 

Much  reflection  on  the  condition  of  our  planting  parishes,  and  the  circumstances  of  this 
state  and  Texas,  have  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  most  certain,  practicable,  and  economi- 
cal mode  of  constructing  the  rail-road  contemplated  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, — espe- 
cially the  road  from  New-Orleans  to  Opelousas, — would  be,  by  means  of  the  labor  of  our 
negroes,  to  be  contributed  and  directed  in  the  following  manner,  viz  : 

The  planters  of  each  parish  or  county  through  which  the  road  is  to  run,  should  be  called 
upon  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  slaves,  according  to  their  respective  forces, — which  hands 
should  be  employed  on  the  nearest  section  of  the  road,  under  competent  managers,  to  clear 
and  grade  the  track,  and  do  all  the  work  necessary,  to  pi-epare  the  road  for  the  iron.  The 
owners  of  these  slaves  should  be  paid  for  their  labor,  at  a  fair  rate,  in  railway  stock.  In 
this  way,  it  is  believed  that  the  necessary  labor  to  construct  the  road,  may  be  more  promptly 
and  surely  obtained  than  in  any  other  way. 

Suppose  fifty  planters  send  only  two  negroes  from  each  of  ten  parishes  ;  this  would  sup- 
ply one  thousand  good  laborers,  who  might  be  set  to  work  immediately  on  the  road. — then 
call  upon  the  merchants  and  property-holders  of  New-Orleans  to  subscribe,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  supporting  these  laborers  ;  their  subscriptions  to  be  paid  in  month'y  instalments. 
If,  by  the  withdrawal  of  this  number  of  slaves  from  the  production  of  sugar  and  cotton,  the 
crops  of  these  staples  should  be  diminished,  the  price  could  be  enhanced,  and  thus  no  loss 
be  sustained.  In  the  meantime,  when  our  planters  have  given  such  proofs  of  their  earnest- 
ness and  practical  determination  to  carry  out  these  improvements,  capitalists  will  come 
forward  prompdy  and  liberally,  to  furnish  the  means  of  purchasing  the  iron  for  the  road  ; 
they  will  buy  lands  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  thus  interest  themselves  in  its  success. 

With  the  labor  thus  supplied,  the  work  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  vaat  timber  re- 
sources of  this  section  of  the  country. 

By  the  application  of  modern  appliances  of  machinery,  all  the  difficulties  presented  by 
the  character  of  the  country,  may  be  easily  overcome;  and  with  the  facilities  and  advan- 
tages suggested,  the  cheapest  road  in  the  world  may  be  made  in  the  shortest  time. 

Maunsel  White. 
Ambrose  Lanfear. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT.- 

1.— aOUTHERN  DIRECT  TRADE. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DIRECT  TRADE  TO  THE  CO.VTINKNT  OF  EURoPK— ADVANTAGES  OF 
AMSTERDAM,  BREMEN,  ETC.,  FOR  SOUTHERN  TRADE,  ETC. 

Direct  Trade. — The  Savannah  Republican  publishes  the  following  letter  from  an  in- 
telligent German  gentleman,  upon  the  subject  of  a  direct  trade  between  southern  ports 
and  the  continent  of  Europe  : 

DaRIEN,  November  27,  18.51. 

When  I  first  read  in  the  newspapers  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  this  place,  to  promote 
the  interest  of  direct  trade  to  the  continent  of  Europe  from  the  south  of  the  United  States, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few  words  about  it — it  so  happening  that  I  was  present 
here  at  the  time. 

You  will  excuse  me,  gentlemen,  being  a  foreigner,  thus  to  intrude  upon  your  patience ; 
but  by  giving  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  life,  you  perhaps  will  think  me  competent  to  ad- 
vise with  you  upon  the  important  matter  now  before  you. 

Born  and  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  on  the  River  Ems, 
after  being  well  schooled,  I  was  educated  a  merchant  in  the  cities  of  Bremen.  Amster- 
dam, Hamburg  and  London,  from  my  16th  to  my  30th  year.  In  1820  I  left  London,  and 
although  until  then  only  engaged  in  general  commercial  business,  I  was  sixteen  years 
dealer  in  timber  and  lumber  in  Emden  on  the  Ems,  and  was  English  and  Brazil  Vice- 
Consul  the  while.  In  1837  I  formed  a  co-partnership  with  my  brother  in  Amsterdam;  in 
1839  I  returned  to  the  timber  trade,  principally  in  America.  Forty-five  years  in  com- 
mercial business  at  large,  and  in  colonial  articles  :  as  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  &c.,  and  during 
that  time  scarcely  twelve  months  without  visiting  the  large  commercial  cities  of  Europe, 
always  an  attentive  merchant.     This  perhaps  will  entitle  me  to  your  attention. 

Your  object,  gentlemen,  to  make  yourselves  more  independent  of  Liverpool,  to  save 
freight,  and  so  many  other  charges  by  direct  trade  to  Europe,  avoiding  northern  ports, 
and  incidental  expenses,  is  reasonable  and  right.  By  direct  trade  you  not  only  save  great 
and  unnecessary  expense,  but  you  also  will  receive  in  return  European  produce  cheaper ; 
emigration  will  be  invited  this  way,  and  home  shipbuilding  and  ships  will  be  encouraged. 
Direct  trade  has  long  since  existed  between  Bremen  and  Charleston,  Wilmington,  Savan- 
nah, Mobile,  New-Orleans  and  Galveston;  but  it  remains  for  you,  gentlemen,  by  putting 
your  own  hands  to  the  work,  to  extend  and  perfect  good  beginnings,  and  save  to  your  own 
pockets  and  enterprise  the  fruits  of  your  industry. 

To  obtain  the  advantages  of  direct  trade  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  your  attention 
has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  Allow  me  to  mention  to  you  some 
of  the  advantages  and  some  of  tlie  disadvantages  regarding  that  trade,  that  you  may  the 
better  judge  for  yourselves. 

Amsterdam  is  a  wealthy  city ;  its  merchants  are  eminent,  and  some  of  them  rich  ; 
money  is  easy  to  be  obtained  from  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  at  a  low  per  cent.  Amsterdam 
hz&  communication  by  canals  all  through  Holland.  In  about  two  years  it  will  have  a  rail- 
road communication  with  Germany.  By  a  branch  of  the  Rhine  it  has  communication 
with  the  German  Rhine  provinces,  the  most  populous  part  of  Germany.  It  is  a  market 
for  cotton  and  rice,  and  imports  largely  of  tobacco  from  Baltimore.  All  this  is  true  ;  but 
again,  while  the  wealth  of  Amsterdam  is  proverbial,  it  is  with  the  merchant's  wealth  we 
are  interested,  and  this  is  mostly  employed  in  support  of  the  society  of  commerce  called  in 
Dutch,  '■  Handel  Maatschappy,"  importing  from  Java,  Sumatra,  the  Dutch  E.  India  Colo- 
nies, China,  &c.,  upwards  of  a  million  bales  of  coifee,  150  millions  weight  and  more  of 
sugar,  spices  of  all  kinds,  Java  indigo,  Java  tea,  Java  tobacco,  rice  and  hides,  and  many 
articles  from  Japan — having  a  capital  of  seventy  millions  of  florins.  Two-thirds  of  these 
importations  are  sold  to  Germany ;  three  millions  of  Hollanders  do  not  consume  it. 
Germany  is  at  anytime  so  largely  indebted  to  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  merchants,  that 
it  is  a  question  whether  these  merchants,  proverbially  cautious,  would  advance  veiy 
largely  oiuany  great  amount  of  jour  produce. 

Tlie  Amsterdam  Bank  will  advance  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  produce  at  the  ex- 
change market  prices,  but  the  merchant  who  takes  such  advance  must  be  ready  any  Jay 
to  refund,  even  if  prices  go  down.  This  in  many  cases  has  proved  fatal,  because  if  he 
fails  to  comply,  his  stock  will  be  sold  to  meet  his  liabilities,  and  most,  always,  at  ruinous 
rates.  There  are  circumstances  sometimes  present,  under  which  the  bank  will  not 
advance  ;  but  these  are  exceptions. 

The  inland  communication  by  way  of  canal,  is  admirable.  The  most  of  them  have  their 
outlets  at  Amsterdam.  This  is  a  source  of  much  wealth  to  this  city.  This  trade  does  not 
extend  beyond  its  frontiers,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  side  of  Belgium,  and  is  confined  there- 
fore to  three  millions  of  Hollanders. 
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The  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  mal<es  Amsterdam's  continuation  with  the  Germaw 
R-hine  provinces,  in  the  summer  time  between  Arnheim  and  Utrecht,  is  often  too  dry  even 
for  small  craft — in  winter,  ice  prevents  communication  altogether.  In  snch  cases,  nothing 
remains  but  to  send  the  goods  bound  for  Germany  over  Rotterdam  or  by  rail-road  to  Arn- 
heim, to  be  forwarded  thence  on  the  Rhine. 

A  communication  of  the  railway  from  Amsterdam  to  Arfiheim,  up  to  the  Oberhausen, 
where  the  Cologne  Minden  Railroad  passes,  has  been  lately  agreed  upon — this  may  be 
finished  in  two  years  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Amsterdam  have  a  regular  rail-road 
communication  with  the  interior  of  Germany,  which  your  interests  will  require. 

The  Dutch  colonies  hitherto  produced  no  cotton,  but  they  produce  a  vast  deal  of  rice 
and  tobacco,  and  other  articles  These,  imported  from,  and  produced  in  the  colonies,  are 
free  of  all  import  duty,  being  considered  as  home  pi-oducts  ;  the  consequence  is,  that  they 
can  be  sold  cheaper  than  Carolina  rice  and  American  tobacco. 

Probably  the  greatest  incumbrance  concerning  trade  with  Holland,  is  the  enormous 
chartres  freight  vessels  and  ship  owners  have  to  pay  in  entering  her  out-ports.  Any  vessel 
from  Savannah  will  sooner  sail  at  $12  for  two  tons  to  Bremen,  although  3  or  400  miles 
further,  than  for  $16  for  the  same  to  Amsterdam.  I  myself  pay  that  difference — but  who 
pays  it?  The  importer  from  America,  at'd  lastly  and  really  the  planters.  If  your  pro- 
duce is  imported  into  Holland  in  bond,  you  will  have  to  pay  those  extra  charges  which  the 
people  in  Hambnrah  and  Bremen  can  avoid  by  getting  the  produce  they  want  directly  from 
your  ports,  which  they  do. 

Your  ship-owners  have  nothing  to  load  back  from  Holland  but  gin  and  Java  coffee. 
There  are  no  emigrants.  If  your  vessel  wants  them,  they  have  to  sail  from  Bremenhaven, 
as  soineof  them  have — if  emigrants  should  go  by  Holland,  they  would  go  by  Rotterdam, 
but  they  will  be  few. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  said,  Amsterdam  is  a  proper  place  to  ship  some  of  your 
produce,  butby  no  means  make  it  your  sole  depot  on  the  continent ;  in  this  you  will  find 
your  error.  Amsterdam  has  no  regular  steamers  but  two  to  Hamburgh,  and  a  few  small 
ones  to  England  ;  there  are  none  to  any  port  of  the  United  States. 

Another  charge  on  shipping  to  Amsterdam  is  the  necessity  for  vessels  of  10  feet  draft  of 
water  and  upwards,  to  go  through  by  the  North  Holland  canal,  which  is  very  considerable  ; 
and  in  the  winter  this  canal  is  closed  ;  whereas  the  Weser,  the  river  that  leads  to  Bremen, 
up  as  far  as  Bremenhaven,  never  freezes. 

The  prosperity  of  a  city  and  amount  of  trade  going  on,  is  often,  and  perhaps  correctly 
judged,  by  the  increase  of  population.  Now,  then,  after  the  peace  in  1815,  Amsterdam 
had  200,000  inhabitants,  it  has  now  about  212,000.  Bremen  had  then  30,000,  and  it  has 
now  60,000.  In  Amsterdam  you  scarcely  ever  see  new  buildings  going  up.  Bremen  has 
been  built  and  rebuilt  since  1815,  Amsterdam  is  exactly  as  it  was  in  that  year;  whereas, 
any  one  who  knew  Bremen  in  1815,  would  hardly  recognize  itin  18-51. 

My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  the  larger  proportion  of  your  produce  might  be  sent  to 
Bremen  with  more  advantage  than  any  where  else.  Bremen  has  scarcely  its  equal  in  the 
perseverance  and  intrepidity  of  its  eminent  merchants.  Before  1815,  Bremen  had  very 
few  vessels  of  her  own  ;  now  she  has  two  hundred,  from  300  to  1400  tons  ;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  these  trade  to  the  United  States,  and  some  with  Soudi  and  Central  America,  the 
Brazils  and  the  Pacific.  There  are  three  regular  lines,  of  four  vessels  each,  to  New- 
Orleans  ;  regular  lines  to  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Galveston,  San 
Francisco,  and  other  American  ports.  Siie  exports  more  German  emigrants  than  all  the 
other  ports  put  together. 

In  Bremenhaven,  the  harbor  of  Bremen,  are  docks  large  enough  to  admit  your  largest 
steamers)  soon  to  be  opened.  I  do  not  know  the  depth  of  water  exactly  on  the  bar  of  the 
Weser,  but  I  once  crossed  it  with  a  vessel  of  one  thousand  tons,  drawinc;  eighteen  feet. 
The  German  fleet,  frigates  of  war,  are  riding  there  in  the  harbor.  The  Washington  and 
the  Hermann,  large  class  steamer.s,  come  and  go  regularly  from  New-York. 

Shipowners  have  very  small  charges  to  pay  there — scarcely  any  worth  speaking  of  in 
comparison  with  other  ports.     American  and  English  vessels  repair  tliere  for  emigrants. 

Your  vessels  at  any  time  will  load  cheaper  to  Bremen,  although  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  further,  than  any  port  of  Holland  ;  labor  is  cheap  there.  The  import  duty  is,  I  be- 
lieve, only  i  or  J  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  imported  articles;  and  this  is  not  levied  by 
custom-house  officers,  but  paid  by  the  consignees  at  Bremen,  upon  their  declaration  on 
oath  as  Bremen  citizens.  It  would  not  pay  to  have  a  lot  of  custom-house  officers  to  col- 
lect so  trifling  a  tax.  Hence  it  is  that  you  can  buy  wine,  brandy,  and  quite  a  number  of 
other  articles,  very  near  as  cheap  in  Bremen  as  at  the  places  where  first  sold.  Bread- 
stuffs,  meat,  <Vc.,  are  cheap,  and  labor  cheap  in  consc<iuence.  If  desired,  I  can  furnish 
account  sales  and  invoices  of  any  article  of  export  and  import,  which  will  demonstrate  in 
favor  of  BreTnen.  The  trade  between  the  two  ports  of  Amsterdam  and  Bremen  and  the 
United  States  is  vastly  in  favor  of  Bremen,  and  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase  since  the 
European  peace  of  1815;  in  consequence,  the  merchants  of  Bremen  know  more  of  the  trade 
you  have  in  view,  and  understand  rendering  all  facilities  and  advances.  If  your  merchants 
and  planters  were  to  make  Bremen  the  depot  for  your  exports,  that  government  would 
make  itself  a  party,  and  extend  every  advantage  and  perfect  every  mutual  understanding. 
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The  advantage  that  Bremen  holds  over  Amsterdam  in  its  communication  with  the  inte- 
rior of  Germany,  claims  your  consideration.  On  the  River  Weser,  a  remarkable  town 
called  Munden,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  employs  a  number  of  steamers  carrying  mer- 
chandise up  and  down  from  Bremen,  beside  many  land  freight  vehicles  for  the  interior  to 
such  as  choose  to  meet  the  higher  charges  ;  but  the  principal  communication  is  the  rail- 
road, part  of  the  great  chain  which  interests  in  Hanover,  unites  Bremen  with  all  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  &c. 

In  four  hours  from  Bremen  the  cars  arrive  in  Hanover,  where  the  rail-roads  of  all  parts 
of  Germany  meet.  In  fifteen  hours,  they  are  in  Cologne,  on  the  Rhine,  which  forn)s  the 
communication  with  all  the  Rhine  provinces  ;  with  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  France,  in 
twelve  hours  ;  in  Berlin,  thff  capital  of  Prussia,  with  "iOOjOOO  inhabitants  ;  in  ten  hours,  in 
Leipzig,  at  the  grand  fairs  ;  in  six  hours,  in  Brunswick,  another  fair-market;  in  eighteen 
hours  ;  in  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia  ;  in  thirty-six  hours,  in  Vienna,  the  capital  of  all 
Austria  ;  and  in  fifty-four  hours,  in  Trieste,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  I  may  be  mistaken  a 
little  in  regard  to  time,  but  there  cannot  be  much  of  error. 

Tobacco  and  rice  principally  sold  in  Bremen,  hitherto  not  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  but  at 
any  rate  more  than  in  Amsterdam.  My  own  house  in  the  former  city  has  made  large 
sales. 

I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  compare  commercially,  the  two  cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Bre" 
men,  and  leave  you  to  judge  ;  and  sincerely  believe,  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  you'' 
great  object,  direct  trade  with  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  Bremen  presents  the  greatest 
advantages.  Germany  is  the^  heart  of  Europe,  and  Bremen  the  most  available  port  for 
economy  of  charges,  dispatch  and  safety. 

2.— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  NEGROES. 

The  following  was  published  in  the  Concordia  Intelligencer,  and  taken  from  the  Lon- 
don Lancet  of  1835. 

Our  aim  is  to  furnish  the  readers  of  the  Review  all  the  information,  practical  or  specu. 
lative,  developed  in  those  negro  researches,  which  are  now  so  much  occupying  the  world_ 
In  this  connection  the  present  paper  has  interest,  though  it  controverts  doctrines  previous, 
ly  published  by  us  and  held  to  be  true. 

So  great  has  been  the  press  of  material,  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  forego  the  con- 
tinuation of  Dew's  Essay,  which  we  are  determined,  nevertheless,  shall  be  completed  in 
our  twelfth  volume : 

Sir, — From  a  learned  work,  printed  a  short  time  since,  entitled  "  Anacalypsis,"  and 
written  by  the  late  Godfrey  Higgens,  I  have  made  some  extracts  which  relate  to  a  portion 
of  the  early  history  of  our  race,  and,  as  I  conceive,  bear  reference  to  a  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants still  existing  on  our  globe. 

This  communication,  although  not  strictly  of  a  medical  nature,  yet  may  be  deemed  re- 
plete with  interest,  as  connected  with  those  extensive  views  which  our  science  naturally 
embraces.  Truly  appertaining  to  the  natural  history  of  man,  upon  which  subject  your 
columns  at  various  periods  are  pregnant  with  information,  viewing  it  in  its  physical  and 
moral  aspects,  I  trust  it  will  be  thought  that  this  article  has  not  intruded  into  a  quarter 
which  might  have  been  more  legitimately  and  more  profitably  occupied.  May  1  there- 
fore request  its  insertion  in  your  widely-diffused  periodica],  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
scientific  readers  of  The  Lancet,  whose  investigations  have  been  directed  towards  such 
matters,  may  be  enabled  to  adduce  some  arguments,  or  disclose  some  facts,  tending  to 
elucidate  the  apparent  inconsistency,  or  altogether  to  lemove  the  presumed  resemblance? 

r,XTR.\CTS. 

1.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  a  great  nation  of  blacks  formerly  pos- 
sessed the  dominion  of  Asia,  and  held  the  seat  of  empire  at  Sidon.  These  must  have 
been  the  people  called  by  M.  Maurice,  "  Cushites,''  or  ''  Cuthites,"  described  in  Genesis  ; 
and  the  opinion  that  ihey  were  blacks,  is  corroborated  by  the  translators  of  the  Pentateuch 
called  "  the  Seventy,"  constantly  rendering  the  word  "  Cush"  by  "Ethiopia. ' 

2.  "  The  religion  of  Buddha  of  India,  is  very  ancient,  as  well  known.  In  the  most  an- 
cient temples  scattered  throughout  Asia,  where  his  worship  is  yet  continued,  he  is  found 
black  as  jet,  with  the  flat  face,  thick  lips,  and  curly  hair  of  the  negro.  Several  statues  of 
him  may  be  met  with  in  the  museum  of  the  East  India  Company.  There  are  two  exem- 
plars, brooding  on  the  face  of  the  deep,  upon  a  coiled  serpent.  To  what  time  are  we  to' 
allot  this  negro  ?  He  will  be  proved  to  have  been  prior  to  the  god  called  "  Cristna.' 
He  must  have  been  prior  to,  or  contemporaneous  with,  the  black  empire,  supposed  by  Sir 
W.  Jones  to  have  flourislied  at  Sidon.  The  religion  of  this  negro  god  is  found,  by  the 
ruins  of  his  temples  and  other  circumstances,  to  have  been  spread  over  an  immense  extent 
of  country,  even  to  the  remotest  part  of  Britain. 

3.  "  Eusebius  states  that  the  Ethiopians  settled  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Amenophis; 
they  came  from  the  River  Indus,  and  planted  themselves  south  of  Egypt. 
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4.  "  Philostratus  says,  that  the  gymnosophists  of  Ethiopia,  who  settled  near  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  descended  from  the  Bramins  of  India,  having  been  driven  thence  for  the  mur- 
der of  their  king. 

5.  "  Eustasius  also  slates,  that  the  Ethiopians  came  from  India. 

6.  "  The  superior  anti(iuity  of  India  is  shown  by  Baily,  and  many  other  learned  men. 

7.  "The  Etiiiopians  are  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  come  from  the  Indus.  Meranon, 
who  was  sent  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  was  killed  by  Achilles,  Virgil  decribes  as 
having  been  a  black,  [A^neid,  lib.  i,)  as  does  also  Pindar,  [O/ywzji;.  Od.  ii. ;  videjiiss. 
of  Bishop  Hewet,  ch.  xiii.,  p.  185.]     That  Pindar  and   Virgil  were  right,  the  featuve.s   of 

>the  bust  of  Memnon  in  the  Britisli  Museum  prove,  for  they  are  evidently  those  of  the 
negro. 

8.  "Mr.  Wilsford,  in  his  treatise  on  Egypt  and  the  Nile,  in  the  'Asiatic  Researches,' 
informs  us,\\mx.many  very  ancient  statues  oi  xhe  god  Buddha,  in  India,  have  crisp  curly  hair 
with  flat  noxes  a.ndf kick  lips.  Nor  can  it  reasonably  be  doubted  that  a  race  of  negroes 
formerly  had  power  and  pre-eminence  in  India.  This  is  confirmed  by  M.  Maurice,  who 
says,  'the  figures  in  the  Hindoo  caverns  are  of  a  very  different  character  from  the  pre- 
sent race  of  Hindoos  :  their  countenances  are  broad  and  full,  the  7iose  isjlat,  and  the  lips, 
particularly  the  under  lip,  are  remarknhhi  thick.'  " 

9.  "  This  is  again  confinned  by  Col.  Fitzclarence  in  his  journal ;  and  Maurice,  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Indian  Antiquities,  stales  that  the  figures  in  the  caves  of  India,  are 
absolutely  the  same  as  those  in  Egypt  described  by  Bruce,  Niebnhr,  &c. 

10.  "Justin  states  that  the  Phoenicians,  being  obliged  to  leave  their  native  country  in  the 
East,  they  settled  first  near  ihe  Persian  Gulf;  and  Maurice  says,  '  We  find  an  extensive 
district,  named  Palestine,  to  the  east  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  word  Palestine 
seems  derived  from  Pallisthan,  the  seat  of  the  Pallis,  or  Shepherds," — Pali  in  India 
means  Shepherd.  This,  coupled  with  the  Shepherd  Kings  of  Egypt,  confirms  Sir  W. 
Jones's  opinion  in  a  striking  manner,  respecting  a  ^/ac/C' race  having  reigned  at  Sidon. 

11.  "  Sir  W.Jones  says,  'the  Mountaineers  of  Bengal  and  Bahar  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished in  some  of  their  features,  particularly  in  their  lips  and  noses,  from  the  modern 
Abyssinians,  whom  the  Arabs  call  the  children  of  Cush.' 

12.  "  In  my  essay  on  Celtic  Druids,  I  have  observed  that  a  great  nation  called  '  Celtse,' 
of  whom  the  Druids  were  the  priests,  spread  themselves  over  almost  the  whole  earth,  and 
are  to  be  traced  in  their  rude  gigantic  monuments  from  India  to  the  extremity  of  Britain. 
What  these  can  have  been  but  the  early  individuals  of  the  black  nation,  of  whom  we  have 
been  treating,  I  know  not,  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  not  singular.  The  learned  Maurice 
says,  '  Cuthites,  i.  e.,  Celts,  built  the  great  temples  in  India  and  Britain,  and  excavated 
the  caves  of  the  former.'  And  the  learned  mathematician,  Reuben  Burrow,  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  pronouncing  Stonehenge  to  be  a  temple  of  the  black  curly-headed  Buddha." — 
P.  52. 

If  it  can  be  admitted  with  the  learned  author  from  whom  I  have  quoted,  that  the  most 
ancient  race  of  which  we  have  any  record,  either  in  the  pages  of  history,  or  in  the  gigantic 
cavern  sculptures  of  the  east,  or  in  the  traditionary  legends,  were  black,  and  in  physical 
conformation  and  visible  aspect  similar  to  the  race  of  negroes  which  at  present  exists,  by 
what  means  can  we  account  for  the  degraded  condition  of  the  latter?  How  reconcile  the 
vast  intellectual  distinction  between  them  ? 

I  think  it  will  be  readily  allowed  that  the  negro  nation,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with 
them,  are  fitted,  neither  by  physical  capabilities  nor  by  moral  attributes,  to  become  the 
founders  or  rulers  of  great  kingdoms.  We  perceive  that  year  after  year,  and  century 
after  century,  to  them  brings  no  change.  We  observe  that  their  habits  and  their  customs 
remain  unaltered ;  that  in  no  respect  do  their  iiitellectual  endowments  appear  to  advance 
with  the  experience  of  years  ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  stated  in  their  favor  is  this,  that 
they  have  remained  stationary  from  the  period  of  their  first  introduction  to  civilized  man. 
How,  then,  were  their  presumed  predecessors  enabled  to  assume  so  commanding  a  situa- 
tion, to  attain  so  proud  an  elevation  among  the  empires  of  the  world  ?  By  what  means 
did  they  arrive  at  such  eminence  in  scientific  knowledge  and  mechanical  ingenitity  ?  In 
what  manner  did  they  extend  their  fame  and  influence  into  almost  every  region,  however 
remote  ? 

A  query  naturally  suggests  itself.  Can  the  existing  African  negroes  be  the  descend- 
ants of  this  widely-spread,  intelligent,  and  refined  race  ?  Can  the  beings  so  low  in  the 
scale  of  intellect  as  the  negro  is  represented  tons  lobe,  be  connected  by  consanguinity 
with  this  exalted  people?  If  it  be  answered  in  the  negative,  where — to  what  country — 
shall  we  look  for  their  continuance  ?  Where  are  their  descendants  in  skill,  knowledge, 
and  refinements,  possessing  the  same  external  physical  conformation? 

If  the  query  which  I  have  above  suggested  be  answei-ed  in  the  affirmative,  to  what  chain 
of  causes  are  we  to  affix  the  great  debasement  of  the  present  existing  negro  ?  To  what 
source  are  we  to  turn  for  satisfactory  reasons  for  such  a  manifest  and  striking  difference 
in  the  intellectual  endowments  and  sagacious  actions  of  the  same  people  of  two  different 
periods  ? 

Without  presuming  to  offer  an  opinion,  but  merely  to  afford  a  hint  for  investigation,  I 
would  ask,  whether  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  can  be   advanced  by  the  following 
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attempt  at  explanation  ?  A  succession  of  conquests,  with  other  political  and  social 
causes  combined,  forced  these  black  descendants  of  the  Palli,  or  India-Eff\-ptian  shepherd 
kings,  and  the  tribes  belonsing  to  them,  to  emigrate  progressively  further  into  the  interior 
of  the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  wliere  at  length  they  find  a  secure  and  unmolested  haven 
from  their  toils  and  sufferings,  unworthy  of  the  ambition  and  uninviting  to  the  cupidity  of 
their  neighbors.  The  intense  heat  of  the  climate,  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  unim- 
provable appearance  of  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  would  be  suflBcient  to  ward  off  all 
intruders,  whether  hostile  or  commercial.  Remaining  for  centuries  in  this  isolated  condi- 
tion, they  continued  a  distinct  and  unmixed  race.  The  powerful  stimuli  of  foreign  war, 
of  commercial  intercourse,  of  social  improvement,  being  absent,  their  minds  became  con- 
tracted and  weak.  Succeeding  generations  adding  to  the  solidity  of  their  progenitors, 
became  still  more  depressed  in  mental  energies,  and  after  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  they 
reached  the  degraded  and  melancholy  condition  which  they  exhibit.  Finally,  ha^•ing 
little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  a  very  limited  range  for  the  exercise 
of  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  the  gradual  disuse  of  those  powers  which  were 
originally  implanted  in  them,  may  have  created  that  result  on  their  cranial  configuration 
and  intellectual  manifestations,  which,  under  somewhat  analogous  circumstances,  phre- 
nologists have  frequently  observed.     I  remain,  sir,  your  ever-instructed  reader, 

T.  C.  GiRTiN,  Surgeon. 
Islington,  Sept.  19th,  1835. 

3.— SLAVERY— THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

The  Pennsylvanian,  in  an  eloquent  article  on  this  subject,  draws  the  following  striking 
contrast  between  negro  slavery  in  the  South,  and  the  impoverished  and  oppressed  labor- 
ing classes  in  England  : 

"  There  is.  however,  one  department  that  we  should  like  the  British  Government  to 
reserve  in  the  Fair  ;  and  that  is  to  furnish  the  means  to  contrast  American  slavery  with 
British  slavery,  before  the  representatives  of  all  the  world,  who  will  be  found  in  London, 
in  almost  numberless  masses.  We  should  be  willing  to  a^ree  that  England  should  send 
George  Tiiompson  to  the  South  to  select  the  worst  object  of  black  servitude  in  that  re- 
gion, while  the  objects  of  English  oppression  might  be  taken  at  random.  He  might  go 
to  the  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  cotton  groves  of  Alabama;  to  the  sugar  plan- 
tations of  Louisiana  ;  to  the  tobacco  plains  of  Virginia  and  Maryland;  and  choose  his 
specimens.  Let  them  be  carried  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters.  Let  them  be  placed 
in  the  midst  of  that  World's  Exhibition.  Let  them  be  brought,  face  to  face,  with  the 
rulers  of  England,  and  the  slaves  of  England  ;  and  then  let  the  judgment  of  mankind  be 
pronounced.  / 

"  On  the  one  hand,  we  should  see  the  colored  slaves  of  our  southern  states — the  objects 
of  British  pathos  and  periodical  pathos — and  on  the  other,  the  servile  slaves  of  England  ; 
of  that  England,  whose  boast  it  is  that  the  world  contains  no  land  where  the  personal 
liberty  of  citizens  is  so  well  secured,  and  where  there  is  more  personal  happiness  and 
comfort.  Look  at  these  white  slaves.  Here  is  an  object  that  never  saw  the  light  of  day 
before.  He  was  born  in  the  mines  of  Wales,  where  generations  of  his  family  had  pre- 
ceded him  ;  bom  at  the  side  of  a  grave,  to  waste  a  few  short  years  of  stupidity  and  toil, 
and  then  to  step  into  it.  Lo  !  the  next ;  a  weak  woman  !  Once  she  was  beautiful  as  the 
May  morning ;  once  she  was  lovely  as  the  loveliest  of  her  sex.  Poverty  and  penury 
drove  her  to  a  life  of  labor  ;  she  was  too  proud  to  beg,  too  pure  for  vice,  and  yet  too 
weak  to  work.  Like  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her  sex,  "  she  dies  every  day  she  lives." 
and  pines  away  in  working  for  those  who  riot  in  plenty.  There  is  the  once  strong  Irish 
tenant,  with  his  sick  and  starving  family ;  his  eye  kindling  with  tlie  memory  of  his  coun- 
try's wrongs,  even  while  his  frame  is  crouched  down  by  the  tyranny  of  a  government  which 
refuses  to  listen  to  his  prayers,  and  fastens  upon  him  foreign  ecclesiastics,  to  be  support- 
ed by  his  emaciated  hands. 

"  Take  next  the  slave  of  the  cotton  manufactories ;  the  child  prematurely  old,  the  perish- 
ing mother,  the  desponding  father,  the  reckless  daughter — all  the  victims  of  the  brutality 
or  beastiality  of  the  overseer.  Next  examine  the  scenes  of  vice,  and  of  the  countless 
myriads  that  swarm  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  beg  and  steal  for  a  living.  Manhood 
has  long  ago  left  his  bosom,  and  the  light  of  intellect  has  been  extinguished  in  the  continual 
struggle  of  his  brain  to  invent  a  new  plan  of  plunder.  We  let  these  samples  of  British 
slavery  stand.  There  are  others.  India  could  send  her  millions.  Canada  misht  show 
her  thousands.  But  these  we  have  cited  are  domestic  samples.  Let  the  "W'orld's  Jury 
pronounce  between  the  black  slavery  of  America,  and  the  white  slavery  of  England.  Let 
them  decide  which  is  better  cared  for — which  is  fitter  to  live  because  of  the  good  he  does 
and  which  is  Jitter  to  die.  Our  transatlantic  friends  should  by  all  means  see  that  the' 
World's  Fair  does  not  go  on  until  a  department  for  this  most  philosophical  contrast  and 
curiosity  shall  be  prepared  for  the  inspection  of  the  Nations  of  the  globe." 
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V.  K.  STEVENSON,  of  Tennessee. 


WITH   A   PORTRAIT. 


No.  14. 


Of  all  the  leading  and  practical  minds 
who  are  now  actively  employed  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  and  elevating  the  industri- 
al rank  and  importance  of  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, there  is  no  one  more  distinguished 
at  home,  or  more  recognized  abroad,  than 
v.  K.  Stevenson. 

This  gentleman,  who  arrived  in  Nashville 
in  1831,  a  poor  and  friendless  boy,  and  des- 
titute of  even  a  single  day's  support,  suc- 
ceeded very  soon,  by  activity,  energy  and 
industry,  in  establishing  himself  in  a  remu- 
nerative business,  and  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  in  building  up  a  very  handsome  for- 
tune. His  earliest  association  was  with  J. 
M.  Hill,  a  well-known  merchant  of  Nash- 
ville. 

Retiring  from  the  pursuits  of  commerce  in 
1843,  Mr.  Stevenson's  mind  was  attracted  to 
the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  being 
among  the  very  first  to  discover  the  neces- 
sity of  his  state  and  city  taking  a  more 
active  stand  in  their  favor.  Amid  a  thou- 
sand obstacles,  and  with  much  of  the  per- 
secution that  invariably  attends  the  footsteps 
of  every  innovator  upon  established  customs 
and  opinions,  he  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously, and  witli  energies  that  have  never 
tired,  to  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from 
Nashville  to  Chattanooga,  in  order,  through 
the  public  works  of  Georgia  and  Carolina, 
to  connect  the  capital  of  Tennessee  with  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  By  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote  he  was  made  a  director  in  the 
first  board  that  was  organized,  and  with 
entire  unanimity  was  elected  first  president 
of  the  company,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds,  and  in  which  he  has  continued  to  re- 
tain the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  whole 
Btockholding  interest.  The  success  with 
which  this  great  public  work  has  been  con- 
ducted, has,  we  beheve,  been  mainly  owing 


to  his  practical  and  determined  spirit,  and 
untiring  assiduities. 

Though  without  the  advantage  of  early 
education,  being  afflicted  in  his  eyes,  and 
thus  incapacitated  from  study  during  the 
whole  period  of  childhood  and  youth,  and 
afterwards,  when  restored,  being  compelled 
from  ihe  embarrassed  circumstances  of  his 
father  to  enter  into  business,  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  contrived  to  amass  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  information,  and  upon  the  subject 
of  rail-roads  and  internal  improvements  in 
general,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  man  in 
this  country  has  attained  more  extensive 
accurate  and  reliable  information.  In  our 
conversations  with  him,  we  have  been  con- 
tinually surprised  by  his  readiness  upon 
almost  every  topic  connected  with  these 
important  matters.  Though  without  any 
previous  practice  in  public  speaking,  in 
his  zeal  and  energy  he  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  arousing  the  attention  of  the 
people,  and  by  dint  of  practice  and 
the  earnestness  of  truth,  has  made  himself 
a  very  strong  and  impressive  speaker. — 
He  has  appeared  before  the  people  every- 
where on  the  hustings,  in  the  legislative 
halls,  and  in  Charleston,  winning  in  the  last 
instance  the  highest  plaudits,  and  carrying, 
in  despite  of  much  indifference,  and  even 
opposition,  public  sentiment  and  public  aid 
in  favor  of  his  enterprise. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  lately  projected  a  very 
extensive  system  of  public  works  for  Ten- 
nessee, and  his  opinions  and  influence  carry 
a  very  high  and  preponderating  weight  in 
the  legislature  and  throughout  the  state. 
We  have  referred  to  his  system  several 
months  ago,  as  embodied  in  a  letter  which 
he  was  kind  enough  to  prepare  for  us  when 
in  Nashville.  This  system,  with  some  modi- 
fications, which  we  have  previously  suggest- 
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ed,  and  which  have  been  well  pointed  out, 
we  think,  by  our  friends  in  Memphis,  would 
give  to  Tennessee  rank  among  the  first  states 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  though  born  in  Kentucky, 
is  descended  from  Hugh  Stevenson,  a  native 
of  North  Carolina,  whose  parents  being 
engaged  in  the  revolution,  lost  a  large  for. 
tune  by  the  chances  and  accidents  of  war, 
and  the  subsequent  depreciation  of  conti- 
nental money.  On  the  mother's  side,  he  is 
descended  from  Thomas  Sharp,  who,  with  the 
Bowens,  Robertsons,  Buchanans,  Weaklys, 
Castlemans,  etc.,  settled  first  in  the  vicini- 
ties of  Nashville;  and  though  surrounded 
with  a  fierce  and  implacable  Indian  foe, 
paved    the    way    for   that   civilization  and 


wealth,  which  have  already  made  famous 
the  metropolis.  His  father  was  a  man  of 
great  inventive  powers,  employing  most  of 
his  lime  in  reading  and  reflection,  whilst  his 
mother  partook  of  some  of  tlie  same  cha- 
racteristics, being  a  woman  of  uncommon 
compass  and  vigor  of  intellect,  and  not  un- 
acquainted even  with  the  abstruser  topics  of 
science  and  knowledge.  She  raised  a  large 
family,  instilUng  into  them  the  precepts  of 
honesty  and  industry. 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Stevenson  with 
regret  that  our  materials  for  a  biography  are 
so  meagre,  and  that  we  are  not  permitted 
to  do  more  justice  to  his  position  and  useful- 
ness. 


EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT, 


1.— PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


From  the  last  message  of  the  President, 
and  from  the  reports  of  the  Seretaries,  all  of 
which  are  now  published,  except  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  are  enabled 
to  arrive  at  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the 
present  political,  financial,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, and  industrial  condition  of  the 
country,  which  would  have  been  furnished 
sooner  to  our  readers  but  for  a  press  of  other 
matters.  It  will  be  valuable,  however,  for 
future  reference. 

We  still  continue  to  maintain  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  every  nation  on 
earth,  although  events  calculated  to  disturb 
those  relations  have  occurred,  during  the 
past  year — events  which,  in  the  case  of 
almost  any  other  nation,  would  probably  have 
led  to  war.  We  must  ascribe  our  present 
peaceful  condition  rather  to  the  anti-bellige- 
rent character  of  our  nation,  than  to  the 
character  of  the'events  which  have  occurred. 
Moderation  is  a  virtue ;  but  it  may  be  car- 
ried too  far.  We  think  it  has  been,  during 
the  past  year,  in  not  only  the  case  of  Cuba, 
but  in  that  of  Tehuantepec  and  Nicaragua. 
The  moderation  of  our  government,  in  affairs 
involving  the  national  honor,  has,  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign  nations,  degenerated  almost  into 
imbecility. 


England  has  failed  to  comply  with  her 
treaty  stipulations  in  the  case  of  Nicaragua, 
besides  joining  with  France  in  intervening 
in  the  affairs  of  Cuba.  Both  those  govern- 
ments have  their  navies  now  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  shores,  with  instructions  "  to 
prevent  by  force,  if  necessary,  the  landing 
of  adventurers  from  any  nation  on  the  isle 
of  Cuba  with  hostile  intention."  The  ex- 
planations of  such  an  extraordinary  move- 
ment which  have  been  made  to  our  govern- 
ment by  France  and  England  are  not  satis- 
factory. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
instructions  under  which  the  naval  com- 
manders of  France  and  England  are  now 
acting,  can  be  obeyed  without  exercising  the 
right  of  search,  which  led  to  our  last  war 
with  England.  We  like  the  tone  of  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  on  this  subject.  He  observes 
that — 

"  The  maritime  rights  of  the  United 
States  are  founded  on  a  firm,  secure,  and 
well-defined  basis;  they  stand  upon  the 
ground  of  national  independence  and  public 
law,  and  will  be  mainlained  in  all  their  full 
and  just  extent. 

"  The  principle  which  this  government  has 
heretofore  solemnly  announced  it  still  ad- 
heres to,  and  will  maintain  under  all  circum- 
stances and  at  all  hazards.  That  principle 
i  is,  that  b  every  regularly  documented  mer- 
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chant  vessel,  tlie  crew  who  navigated  it,  and 
those  onboard  of  it,  will  find  their  protection 
in  the  flag  which  is  over  them.  No  Ameri- 
can ship  can.  be  allowed  to  be  visited  or 
searched  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
character  of  individuals  on  board,  nor  can 
there  be  allowed  any  watch  by  the  vessels 
of  any  foreign  nation  over  American  vessels 
on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  orthc  seas 
adjacent  thereto." 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  are  somewhat 
entangled.  The  Tehuantepec  affair,  to  which 
the  President  barely  alludes,  is  one  demand- 
ing more  attention  than  our  government 
appears  to  have  given  it.  The  conduct  of 
Mexico,  in  this  affair,  has  been  arbitrary  in 
the  extreme,  and  demands  the  firm  interpo- 
sition of  our  government. 

In  respect  to  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  as  regards  the  protection  of  the 
northern  provinces  of  Mexico  against  Indian 
depredations,  it  appears  from  the  message  of 
the  President,  and  from  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  that  everything  has  been 
done  by  our  government  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  demand,  as  interpreted  by  our  govern- 
ment; also,  that  the  depredations  said  to 
have  been  committed  are  either  gross  ex- 
aggerations or  pure  fabrications,  made  with 
the  view  of  setting  up  claims  for  damages 
against  our  government.  The  Secretary  of 
War  maintains  that  we  are  not  liable  for 
any  damages,  having  done  all  that  a  fair 
interpretation  of  the  treaty  demands. 

The  attention  of  our  government  has  been 
called,  during  the  past  year,  to  the  subject  of 
reciprocal  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  American  provinces,  and 
overtures  for  a  convention  on  the  subject 
have  been  received  from  the  British  minis- 
ter. Documents,  exhibiting  these  overtures, 
have  been  laid  before  Congress,  but  have 
not  as  yet,  we  believe, been  published.  The 
great  importance  of  this  question  we  have 
discussed  in  another  paperin  this  Review. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  some  of  our 
more  important  external  relations,  we  pass 
to  our  internal,  commencing  with  the 

FINANCI.4L    CONDITION    OF   THE   COUNTRY. 

We  regret  that  our  knowledge  of  this 
most  important  branch  of  our  internal  rela- 
tions, is  rendered  so  imperfect,  from  the 
want  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  has  not  yet  appeared.  We 
are,  on  this  account,  obliged  to  confine  our- 


selves to  such  meagre  development^  as  are 
afforded  by  the  President's  message.  From 
this  document  it  appears. 

That  the  aggregate  receipts  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $52,312,979  87; 
which,  with  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  1st  July,  1850,  gave,  as  the  available 
means  for  the  year,  the  sum  of  $58,917,- 
524  36. 
The  total  expenditures  for  the  same  period 

were $48,005,878  68 

The  total  imports  for  the  year 

ending  June,  1851,  were .. . 215,725,991  00 
Of  which  there  were  in  specie,    4,967,905  00 
The  exports  for  the  same  pe- 
riod were 217,517,130  00 

Of  which  there  were  of  domes- 
tic products $178,546,555 

Foreign  goods   re- 
exported        9,738,695 

Specie 29,231,880 

$217,511 ,130 

Since  the  1st  December  last  the  payments 
in  cash  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  ex- 
clusive of  interest,  have  amounted  to 
$7,501,456  56 ;  which,  however,  includes 
the  sum  of  $3,242,400  paid  under  the  12th 
article  of  the  treaty  with  M.exico,  and  the 
further  sum  of  $2,591,213  45,  between  the 
amount  of  awards  to  American  citizens 
under  the  late  treaty  v/ith  Mexico,  for  which 
the  issue  of  stock  was  authorized,  but  which 
was  paid  in  cash  from  the  Treasury. 

The  public  debt  on  the  20th  ultimo,  ex- 
clusive of  the  stock  authorized  to  be  issued 
to  Texas  by  the  act  of  9th  September,  1850, 
was  $62,560,395  26. 

The  receipts  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are 
e3timated  at  $51,800,000,  which,  with  the 
probable  unappropriated  balance  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  30th  June  next,  will  give 
as  the  probable  available  means  for  that 
year,  the  sum  of  $63,258,743  09. 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  estimated  at  $42,892,299  19,  of 
which  there  Js  reijuired  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  government,  other  than 
those  consequent  upon  the  acquisition  of  our 
nev/  Territories,  and  deducting  the  pay- 
ments on  account  of  the  public  debt,  the 
sum  of  $33,343,198  08  ;  and  for  the  purposes 
connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  those 
Territories,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  tlie  Government,  contracted  in 
consequence  of  their  acquisition,  the  sum  of 
$9,549,101  11. 

In  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  reference  to  the  expenditures  re- 
quired for  these  Territories,  shall  be  met  by 
corresponding  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, and  appropriations  made  in  accord- 
ance therewith,  there  will  be  an  estimated 
unappropriated  balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  30th  June,  18.53,  of  $20,366,443  90, 
wherewith  to  meet  that  portion  of  the  public 
debt  due  on  the  1st  July  following,  amount- 
ing  to  $6,237  931  3.5,  as  well  as  any  appro- 
priations which  may  be  made  beyond  the 
estimates. 
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The  valae  of  onr  exports  of  breadstuffs ,  exported  for  a  given  year,  does  not  prove 
and  provisions,  since  1847,  has  been  on  the'  that  the  country  has  not  received  for  it  a 
decrease,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following : 


full  equivalent. 

The  president  continues  to  recoronnend  a 
modification  of  the  present  tariff — a  chsmge 
of  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties.  His  rea- 
sons for  this  are  the  numerous  frauds  that 
continue  to  be  practised  upon  the  revenue, 
by  "false  invoices  and  unilervaluations,"  to- 
gether with  what  he  calls  "  the  lanenishing 
condition  of  some  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  countrj',  caused  by  over-importations, 
and  consequent  depressed  prices  ;"  and  the 
failure  of  obtaining  a  foreign  market  for  our 
surplus  breadstuffs. 

We  now  pass  to  a  survey  of  tliose  public 
affaire  which  belong  to  the 

DEPARTMENT    OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

The  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  is  required 
to  exercise  "  supervisory  and  appellate  pow- 
ers over  the  acts  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  of  the  General  Land  Office,  of  In- 
dian Affaire,  of  Pensions,  and  of  Public 
Buildings ;  and  ^o  over  the  accounts  of 
marshals,  clerL's.  and  other  officers  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  states;  over  tlie  officers 
eneaged  in  taking  the  census  ;  the  inspectors 
and  warden  of  the  Penitentiary  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  subject  of  lead 
and  other  mines  of  tlie  United  States.  He 
is  also  charged  with  other  duties." 

The  following  tabular  statement  shows 
the  estimates  of  the  department  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  18'j3,  with 
a  parallel  column,  exhibiting  those  for  the 
year  ending  30th  of  .lune,  1852.  This  form 
of  presenting  the  subject  is  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  comparison  of  the  esti- 

the  single  item  of  raw  cotton  by  840,000,000  |  mates  of  the  two  years  without  the  trouble 

over  the  value  of  that  export  for  the  year    °f  ^  reference  to  former  reports  : 

preceding. 

Great  importance,  too,  is  attached  to  the 

immense  exportadons  of  specie.     Mr.  Fill- 


Exports  in  1847 868,701,921 

18.50 26,051,373 

"  1851 21,948,653 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  rice  and  tobacco,  during  the  last  fiscal 
year,  amounts  to  $1,156,751. 

These  deficiencies  Mr.  Fillmore  cites  as 
the  evil  results  of  our  present  low  tariff, 
which  he  would  have  increased.  We  do 
not  intend,  in  this  paper,  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  great  party  question  of  the 
day.  According  to  all  statistics,  since  1846, 
our  country  has  been  making  the  most  rapid 
strides  in  prosperity,  and  that,  too,  under 
the  operation  of  the  present  tariff.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fillmore's  own  figures,  as  given 
above,  our 

Available  means  for  1850  were  $58,917,524 
Expenditures  for  1850  "  48,005,878 

This  shows  a  highly  favorable  state  of 
things  ;  and  if  we  look  at  our  exports  and 
imports  for  the  same  period,  we  find  that 
the  former  exceed  the  latter ;  thus 

Exports  for  1850 $217,517,130 

Imports  for  1850 215,725,991 

The  commercijj  statistics  of  the  past  year, 
show  that  the  value  of  onr  domestic  exports 
has  been  increased,  says  Mr.  Fillmore,  in 


more  says : 

The  exports  of  specie  to  liquidate  our  foreign 
debt,  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  have  been 
$24,263,979  over  the  amount  of  specie  import- 
ed. The  exports  of  specie,  durin?  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  have  been 
|14,651,827.  Should  specie  continue  to  be  ex- 
ported at  this  rate  for  the  remaining  three  quar- 
ters of  this  year,  it  will  drain  from  our  metallic 
currency,  during  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1852.  the  enormous  amount  of  §58,607,308. 

He  apprehends  ruinous  consequences 
from  the  immense  efflux  of  specie  ;  though 


1S52  1S53. 

Department  proper 28.250  00 35,827  50 

Land  service 836,1.52  .50. .  .1,284.916  47 

Indian  affairs 2.441.472  66. .  .1,343,276  36 

Pension  Office 2,624,726  31...  1566,040  00 

Censu.s ;  150,000  00 

U.  States  Courts 592,747  00 672,053  00 

Public   Buildings 48l,-275  00 418,504  71 

Pauper  lunatics 10,000  00 10,000  00 

Agricultural  statistics... 5,500  00 5,500  00 

Penitentiary  of  the 

District  of  Col 11,900  00 9,210  00 

Mexican  Boundary 

Survey 100,000  00 200,000  00 


Totals $7  1.32,023  47    $5,69.5,323  04 

A  reference  to  the  aggregate  of  the  two 
columns  will  show,  that  the  estimates  for  the 
next    year  are  less  by  81,436,695  43  than 


as  an  economist  we  know  that  the  excess  of ,  those   for  the  present  fiscal  year,  ahhoueh 
the  efflux  over  the  influx  of  that  article  does  I  ^^^^  embrace  many  items  of  large  amouut 
,  .  for  new  objects  not  embraced  m    the  esti- 

not  prove  that  our  foreign  commercial  ope-  I  ^^ates  for  the  present  y.-iar ;  ae,  for  example, 
rations  are  unsound.     The  excess  of  specie,  |  8150,000  for   tiie   census,  and   upwards   of 
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$300,000  for  surveying  the  public  lands  in  .  now  governments,  and  making  progress  in 
California. 

There  appears  to  have  been  much  greater 
activity  in  the  La7id  Office  during  the  past 
year,  than  was  anticipated.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Mr.  Corwin  confidently  predict- 
ed, in  his  report  last  year,  that  there  would 
not  be  land  enough  sold  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  office.  This  prediction  he  made  in 
connection  with  his  view  of  increasing  the 
tariff.  For  the  past  year,  the  affairs  of  the 
office  have  been  as  follows  : — 

Expenses, $1,066,457 

Receipts  for  lands  sold, 2,370,947 

The  number  of  acres  sold,  was  1,846,847. 
The  quantity  of  land  located,  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  with  bounty  land  warrants, 
2,454,000  acres,  which,  added  to  the  quan- 
tity sold  for  cash,  makes  an  aggregate  of 
4,300,847,49-100  acres.  Had  the  quantity 
located  with  warrants  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  been  disposed  of  for  cash  at  the  mm- 
imum  price,  the  aggregate  of  revenue  from 
sales  of  the  public  lands  would  have  been 
$5,438,447,45.  The  whole  number  of  war- 
rants issued  up  to  the  1st  of  November  inst., 
under  the  Mexican  war  bounty  land  law  of 
llih  February,  1847,  is  80,781.  Of  these 
66,618  have  been  located  and  returned  to 
the  General  Land  Office;  and  of  this  latter 
number  66,200  have  been  patented.  The 
whole  number  of  warrants  issued,  up  to  the 
same  period,  under  the  general  bounty  land 
law  of  September  28,  1850,  is  54,201  ;  and 
of  the  3,708  which  have  been  located  and 
returned  to  the  General  Land  Office,  1,950 
had  been  patented  on  the  1st  ultimo. 

The  Surveyors  General  of  Oregon  and 
California  are  now  engaged  in  establishing 
the  principal  base  and  meridian  lines  in 
those  countries,  preliminary  to  projecting 
townships. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  last 
report,  proposed  that  the  mineral  lands  of 
California  should  be  divided  into  small  lots, 
and  sold  at  public  auction.  He  now  with- 
draws that  suggestion,  and  proposes  that 
those  lands  be  left  open,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

From  the  papers  of  the  Indian  Depart- 
ment,  it   appears  that  the  tribes   in  New- 


York  and  in  Arkansas  are  living  under  their  I  offence." 


civilization.  In  the  Northwest,  treaties  have 
been  made  by  which  the  government  has  ac- 
quired large  tracts  of  land.  In  Minnesota  a 
large  domain,  equal  in  area  to  the  Slate  of 
New- York,  has  been  acquired.  Treaties  have 
been  made  also  with  the  Indians  in  Califor- 
nia and  New-Mexico.  It  appears  that  in 
many  instances  the  Indians  fail  to  vacate  the 
lands  which  they  have  sold  to  the  govern, 
ment,  and  they  have  to  be  removed.  Many 
have  been  removed  during  the  past  year, 
and  many  are  yet  to  be  removed. 

Nothing  has  been  done  with  the  Texas 
Indians,  owing  to  their  not  being  under  the 
control  of  the  general  government.  They 
are  only  subject  to  Texas. 

From  the  papers  of  the  Pension  office  it 
appears  that  the 

"  Whole  number  of  pensioners  of  all  classes 
now  on  the  rolls  is  19,61 1 ,  of  whom  13,467 
were  paid  during  the  first  two  quarters  of 
the  present  year,  the  latest  periods  to  which 
we  have  reports.  The  number  added  to  the 
rolls  during  the  year  was  2,287,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  reported,  765.  The  whole 
amount  expended  for  pensions  du  ring  the 
year  ending  30th  September,  1851,  exclusive 
of  navy  pensions,  is  about  $1,439,848." 

The  Commissioner  of  Pensions  recom- 
mends some  changes  in  the  present  laws,  so 
as  to  confine  pensioners  to  those  who  were 
in  actual  military  service,  and  to  widows  and 
minor  children  of  dead  soldiers.  He  also 
recommends  some  changes  preventing 
frauds.    It  appears  that, 

"  Within  the  last  year  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one  applications  for  invalid  jjensions 
were  presented  from  two  of  the  western 
states,  all  of  which  were  authenticated  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  law.  But  the  Com- 
missioner having  conceived  the  suspicion 
that  many  of  them  were  fraudulent,  caused 
a  confidential  agent  to  visit  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  it  was  ascertained  that  only  sixty- 
one  were  just,  and  that  the  residue  were 
fraudulent." 

He  also  recommends  the 

"  Enactment  of  a  law  making  it  a  felony 
to  forge,  utter  or  pubhsh  as  genuine,  any 
forged  land  waiTant,  or  other  evidence  of 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  land,  or 
any  endorsement  or  assignment  thereof 

"The  Cux'uit  Court  ol'  the  United  States  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  recently  quashed  an  in- 
dictment against  a  prisoner  for  forging  a 
land  warrant,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  law  of  the  United  States  making  it  a  penal 
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The  immense  work  of  digesting  the  cen-  |  agriculture,   and   to   collect  and  distribute 


ijus  retums  has  consumed  all  the  money  ap- 
propriated for  that  purpose  by  Congress,  and 
S130, 000  more  are  required  to  complete  the 
work. 

The  expenses  of  the  United  States  courts 
are  increased  S25,000  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Utah,  California  and  New-Mexico. 

The  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  for  which 
there  was  an  appropriation  of  8100,000  for 


seeds,  plants,  vegetables  and  fruits.  There 
are  also  twenty  colleges  in  France,  esta- 
blished under  the  patronage  of  the  govem- 
I  ment,  in  which  agriculture  is  taught  as  a 
science. 

Belgium  has  also  its  Agricultural  and  Sta- 
tistical Bureau,  with  an  agricultural  council 
of  eighteen  members. 

Prussia  has  also  its  Statistical  Bureau; 
and  Rtissia,  Austria,   Spain    and    Sweden 


the  past  year,  requires  for  the  coming  year  ■  ^^^^  ^  established  bureaus  for  the  coUec- 

another  8100,000,  which    latter  appropria-  I   .        .  _  .    . 

tion  ot  statistics, 
tion  covers  the  deficiencies  of  the  last  year  ;|      ,j,^  ^^y^.^^^  ^   ^^^   ^  ^^^   ^^^   -^   ^^^ 

so  that  the  actual  expense  of  the  coming  ,  ^.^j^j  g^^^^_  j.^^  ^^^j^^^^  ^^^y._  ^j^^^ 

ycar^^-illbe  $60,000  less  than  for  the  past  j  p^^^jj^^^^    recommended  to  Congress  the 

J^*"'  I  establishment  of  an    Agricultural  Bureau. 

..TT.    ■      „ ;„,,„„  „„^.,  .!.„  ►,«,»,.  I  The  fact  that  more   than  four-fifths  of  our 

"  The  joint  commission  under  toe  treaty 

of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  has  been  actively  en-  |  population  are  engaged  in   agriculture,  en- 
gaged in  running  and  marking  the  Ixjundary  \  titles  this  subject  to  the  esptecial  attention  of 
fine  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  ;  Qof^^f,^^ 
It  was   stated,  in   the  last  annual  n-port  ofi  ° 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  the  initial 
point  on  the  Pacific,  and  the  point  of  June-  ' 
tion  of  the  Gila  with  the  Colorado  river  had 
f„         '  •  ..-d,  and  the  inten-ening  Une,  j      The  entire  army  of  the  United  States  at 

:.i  '.red  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  '  the  present  time,   consists  of  only  10,538 

rrr  .  d  by  temporary  monuments.  including  officers  of  all  grades.     The 

I  lime  a  monument  of  marble  has  i  \     a-     ■       r  ,• 

actual  effective  force  consists  of  not   more 
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Since  ll. 

been  erected  at  the  initial  point,  and  perma- 
nent landmarks  of  iron  have  been  placed  at 
i^uitable  distances  along  the  line. 

"  The  initial  point  on  the  Rio  Grande  has 
also  been  fixed  bv  the  commissioners  at  lati- 
tude 32'^  22',  and  at  the  date  of  the  last  com- 
munication the  survey  of  the  line  had  been 
made  thence  westward  about  150  miles  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  copper  mines." 

The  subject  of  an  AgrictUtiiral  Bureau 
•jomes  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  bureau  is  strong- 
ly recommended  by  the  President.  No  agri- 
•  ultural  statistics  are  given  in  the  present 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
subject  of  agriculture  is  one  of  vjist  import- 
ance, and  yet,  while  Congress  is  constantly 
doing  something  to  promote  manufactures 
and  commerce,  it  has  never  done  anything 
directly  for  agriculture.  All  the  principal 
governments  of  Europe  have  their  agricul- 
tural bureaus.  France  has  its  separate 
government  department  of  agriculture,  con- 
nected with  which  is  a  bureau  of  statis- 
tics, the  results  of  which  are  annually  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  government  and 
people.  Committees  are  also  from  time  to 
time  appointed  by  that  government  to  inves- 
tigate   all    improvements    connected    with 


15 


than  8,500  men.  Such  a  standing  army  for 
so  large  a  country  as  ours,  is  found  to  be  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  accordingly,  the  General-in-Chief 
recommends,  as  indispensably  necessary, 
the  creating  of  an  additional  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  also  an  increase  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  infantry  and  artillery.  WTien 
it  is  considered  that  so  small  an  army  as  the 
present  is  scattered  over  a  frontier  of  several 
thousands  of  miles  in  extent,  its  insufficiency 
must  be  apparent.  So  small  a  force  cannot 
afTord  that  protection  ^which  our  remote 
frontiers  require.  Our  entire  force  on  the 
Pacific,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  our  vast  possessions  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  is  only  736  men !  So 
small  a  force  in  that  region  is  nearly  a  use- 
less expense  to  the  government;  it  is  so 
much  money  thrown  away.  If  we  cannot 
have  a  larger  force  there,  we  had  better  have 
none. 

On  the  subject  of  our  obligations  lo  de- 
fend the  northern  frontier  of  Mexico  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians  dwelling  with- 
in our  borders,  as  required  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  Secretary  of  War 
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shows,  that  the  United  States  have  done  all 
that  that  treaty  requires — that  it  never  was 
contemplated  that  the  entire  expense  and 
responsibility  of  defending  the  Mexican  fron- 
tiers devolved  upon  us  ;  that  a  part  of  that 
duty  belonged  to  Mexico,  who  ought  to  station 
troops  on  ber  side  of  the  boundary  line,  as 
we  do  on  ours ;  and  that  in  no  other  way 
can  the  frontier  be  protected  from  the  in- 
cursions of  Indians. 

The  expense  of  the  army  for 
the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 
1851,  was $9,060,268 

The  estimates  for  the  next 
year  are 7,898,775 

Showing  a  reduction  of $1,161,493 

The  enormous  expenses  of  the  army  are 
ascribed  to  the  following  causes  :  1st.  That 
more  than  one-half  of  the  army  is  stationed 
on  our  remote  frontiers,  and,  so  far  as  ex- 
penses are  concerned,  may  be  considered  as 
in  active  service  in  time  of  war.  2d.  That 
our  military  posts,  which  were  formerly 
either  on  or  near  navigable  rivers,  are  now 
far  from  them,  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
or  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific.  They  can, 
therefore,  be  reached  only  by  land  journeys 
of  hundreds  of  miles,  or  by  sea-voyages  of 
thousands  of  miles.  Lastly,  our  military 
posts  have  heretofore  been  situated  in  fer- 
tile regions,  which  furnished  nearly  all  the 
supplies  for  the  troops  ;  while  now  they  are 
in  the  most  unproductive  regions  in  the 
world,  to  which  all  supplies  have  to  be 
transported  over  immense  distances  by 
land. 

The  increase  of  our  army  expenses,  con- 
sequent on  our  new  accessions  of  territory, 
including  Texas,  is  $4,556,709. 

Every  possible  mode  of  retrenchment  of 
army  expenses  has  been  adopted,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  preceding  statement,  an 
important  reduction  has  been  made.  The 
Secretary  recommends,  as  a  means  of  re- 
ducing land  transportation,  the  improve- 
ment, by  government,  of  the  navigation  of 
Hed  River.  He  thinks  that  the  government 
would  save,  in  three  years  after  the  im- 
provements in  the  river  were  completed, 
enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  thcHi.  This 
IS  a  highly  important  recommendation, 
which  we  trust  will  meet  with  favor  in  Con- 


gress. The  clearing  of  Red  RiVer  of  its 
obstructions,  would  be  of  immense  advan- 
tage, not  only  to  the  general  government, 
but  particularly  to  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas. 

As  another  means  of  reducing  the  army 
expenses,  it  is  recommended  that  the  white 
inhabitants  of  all  our  territories  be  copi- 
ously supplied  with  arms ;  also  that  the 
predatory  incursions  of  the  Indians  be  re- 
pressed by  conciliatory  means,  such  as  dis- 
tributing food  among  them,  thereby  render- 
ing plunder  unnecessary  to  them  for  a  sub- 
sistence. 

We  pass  over  the  report  of  the  Postmas- 
ter-General, it  having  already  been  exten- 
sively noticed  in  previous  pages  of  this 
number  of  the  Review,  and  will  conclude 
with  a  glance  at  the 

NAVY    DEPARTMENT. 

The  entire  Navy  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  present  time,  consists  of  77  vessels,  as 
follows  : 

Ships  of  the  Line 12 

Frigates,  1st  class 12 

"  2d     "     2 

Sloops  of  War 22 

Brigs 4 

Schooners 5 

Steamers 14 

Storeships  and  Brigs 6 

77 
This  force  is  divided  into  six  squadrons, 
as  follows : 

Home  Squadron,  Com.  F.  A.  Parker. 
Brazil  Squadron,    "       I.  McKeever. 
Pacific  Ocean,         "       Chs.  S.  McCauley. 
Mediterranean,        "       C.  W.  Morgan. 
Coast  of  Africa,     "       E.  A.  F.  Lavalette. 
East  Indies,  "       P.  F.  Voorhees. 

In  consequence  of  the  inhibition,  by  Bra- 
zil, of  the  African  slave  trade,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  recommends  our  squadron  to  be 
discontinued,  as  a  permanent  force,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  that  it  be  removed  to  the 
coast  of  Brazil ;  and  that  the  home  squadron 
be  required  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands, 
those  and  Brazil  being  the  only  councries 
to  which  slaves  are  imported. 

The  different  squadrons,  during  the  past 
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year,  have  had  no  very  active  |nd  unusual 
services  to  perform.  The  home  squadron 
was  called  to  prevent  unlawful  invasions  of 
Cuba,  but  without  success;  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  had  the  pleasant  service 
to  perform  of  rescuing  from  exile  the  great 
Hungarian  patriot,  scholar  and  orator,  Gov- 
eraor  Louis  Kossoth  ;  that  of  the  Pacific, 
has  been  engaged  in  visiting  the  diflerent 
porta  and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
that  of  the  East  Indies,  in  the  usual  service 
in  those  distant  seas.     One  of  the  ships  of 
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„>,'■'  '^!'^J^^'\^  Obser^-atorj'  and  Hydrogra- 
phical  office  have  been  in  active  and  ^^.ror- 
ous  operation  during  the  year.  A  second 
volame  o  astronomical  observations  has  been 
published  and  already  laid  before  you.  The 
wind  and  current  ..-harts  planned  by  Lieu- 
tenant Maury,  the  superintendent  of'the  ob- 
servatory-, and  prosecuted  under  his  direc- 
tion with  miich  industry,  are  being  extended 
to  tlje  Pacihc  and  Iniiian  oceans.  This 
work  IS  viewed  with  great  interest  and  satis- 
taction  by  our  sea-faring  communities,  and 
all  those  mterested  in  the  safe  and  speedv 
navigation  of  the  ocean.     It  has  materiairy 


-c "  "•  ".c  K,^,:au.     It  nas  matenaiiv 

„.„.„  „.,„„.     ^^^  „,  ^„g  gjjjpg  ^j    snortened  tLe  passage  along  the  highways 
that  squadron  will  return  home  soon,  bring-  |  y    ^\''\  our  commerce   passes  into  and 

varieties  of  the  seed  or  root  of   the  East :  some  ten  days  and  some  several  weeks  nearer 
I,iH,p  «„„,,-,o„^  „„j_r.u-  ._      ,     .       .,     to  us  than  belbrc.     A  letter  from  the  super 


India  sugar  cane,  and  of  the  lea-plant,  with 
the  view  of  introducing  their  cultivation 
into  this  country. 

Ninety  ofiicers  of   the  navy  have   been 


•   .      ,  r.  .  -"^  "-iiei  liuiu  Lu*;  super- 

mtendent  of  the  observatory,  which  accom- 
panies this  communication,  states  the  im- 
portant fact,  that  vessels  sailing  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United 
tetates  with   the    instructions    allbrded    bv 


employed,  during  the  past  year,  in  the  coast    ^''"'^s  ^ith   tbe    instruct  

survey  and  the  Secretary  recommends  that    iS' S^CSe^JigrVh!:  SS^'^^^l 
that  entire   service    be  transfprr*.,!    t«   ,u^    without  tlifm •  n„.i  »i?-,.  ..i,___    -  <"""g 


navy. 

The  great  stone  dock,  at  the  Brooklyn 
navy-yard,  which  was  commenced  ten  years 
ago,  is  now  nearly  completed.  It  has  cost 
the  government  $2,146,255.  Other  dock- 
yards are  in  progress. 

The  Secretary,  conceiving  that  there  is  a 
want  of  adaptation  of  our  present  naval 
laws  to  the  actual  state  of  our  naval  affairs, 
proposes  several  changes  in  these  laws. 
He  recommends  an  elevation  of  the  ranks 
of  the  service  ;  the  legalization  of  the  rank 
of  commodore;  and  the  appointment  of  two 
rear-admirals — one  to  be  stationed  at 
Washington,  and  the  other  at  San  Fran- 
cisco—from whom  orders  can  emanate  to 
the  squadrons  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the 
Chinese  seas.  He  also  recommends  a  re- 
tired list,  for  invalids  or  die  superannuated ; 
also  a  revision  of  the  laws  settling  the  rank 
of  officers. 

The  great  defect,  however,  of  our  naval 
code,  is  found  in  its  not  furnishing  any  sub- 
stitute  for  the  aboUtion  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  navy.  This  defect  has  akeady 
led  to  serious  evil  consequences,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  some  remedy  is  eamestlv 
urged  upon  Congress. 

The  naval  school  at  Annapolis  is  in  a  flour- 
isliing condition,  aflbrding  "advantages  equal 
those    for    miUtary   education   at  West 
Point." 


wthoutthem:  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
bope  the  time  may  bo  still  further  reduced 

•  lheexped)tion  for  astronomical  obser- 
vauons  at  Santiago  de  ChUi  appears,  from 
the  reports  of  Lieutenant  Gilliss,  to  have 
been  actively  conducted,  and  vs-ill  probably 
be  brought  to  a  close  in  the  latter  part  of  th'e 
next  year. 

"  The  Nautical  Abnanac,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Lieutenant  Davis,  is  also  in  a 
satisfactory-  state  of  progress,  and  the  first 
publication  of  the  work  may  be  expected  to 
be  made  in  the  course  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

The  total  expense  of  the  navy  to  the 
government  for  the  year  ending  June  .30. 
1851,  was  $9,04-1,597.  The  estimates  for 
the  year  ending  July  1,  1853,  amount  tu 
$8,540,698.  These  sums  include  appropri 
ations  for  extraordinary  purposes. 

The  Secretary  recommends  the  establish 
ment  of  an  United  States  steam-engine 
manufactory  for  fitting  out  complete  United 
Slates  steamships.  He  also  recommends  the 
establishment,  at  tlie  navy  yard  in  New- 
York,  of  a  national  bakery  to  supply  the 
navy  with  good  bread.  This  is  to  prevent 
mpositions,  the  government  having  lost  on 
bad  bread  during  the  past  year  under  the 
present  contract  system,  money  enough  to 
erect  the  buildings  of  a  national  bakery! 

Such  is  an  imperfect  summarj-  of  tlie  va- 
rious important  government  documents  that 
have  thus  far  appeared  for  1851.  They  con- 
stitute  the     only   authentic,    documentary. 
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official  materials  out  of  wliich  one  can  ga- 
tker  the  history  of  the  principal  affairs  of  the 
nation  for  the  past  year.  Some  minor  de- 
tails we  have  been  obliged  to  omit.  For 
those  details,  and  for  a  full  view  of  those 
subjects  which  we  have  noticed,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  documents  them- 
selves. 


o. — FOREIGN    AND   DOMESTIC    POULTRY. 

Our  attention  has  been  recently  directed 
to  this  important  branch  of  rural  economy, 
bv  seeing  a  catalogue  of  foreign  fowls,  now 
offered  to  the  public  in  the  poultry  estab- 
ment  of  Mr.  H.  Lawrence,  of  New-Orleans. 
That  gentleman  is  engaged  in  collecting  the 
choicest  and  rarest  species  of  fowls,  for  the 
accommodation  of  such  of  our  rural  citi- 
zens as  may  wish  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  raising  poultry  for  market,  and  to  whom 
it  is  an  important  object  to  have  the  most 
improved  species. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  in  the  country, 
than  domestic  poultry;  and  yet  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  the  subject  has  been  re- 
garded in  a  scientific  or  economical  point  of 
view.  Great  attention  has  been  bestowed 
on  domestic  quadrupeds,  of  almost  every 
description,  while  domestic  fowls,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  agricultural  wealth,  have  received 
scarcely  any  attention.  Their  importance 
is  now  beginning  to  be  developed;  and 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  within 
a  few  years  past,  a  lively  interest  has  been 
awakened  Several  valuable  works  have 
been  written,  and  a  vast  amount  of  scien- 
tific information  and  statistics  has  been  ac- 
cumulated, from  which  poultry  raising  has 
been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  rendered  a 
highly  important  branch  of  agricultural 
science. 

The  low  estimation  in  which  the  poultry- 
yard  has  long  been  held,  is  owing  to  a  gen- 
eral want  of  information  regarding  it.  The 
old  notion  that  fowls  are  unprofitable  to  the 
farmer,  is  now  exploded.  The  agricultural 
returns  of  the  United  States  census — and 
here  we  have  another  proof  of  the  import- 
ance of  a  minute  and  accurate  national  cen- 
sus— show  that  the  raising  of  poultry  is  a 
highly  important  branch  of  rural  economy, 
and  a  material  element  of  agricultural  na- 
tional wealth. 


The  following  table,  compiled  "from  the 
census  of  1840,  exhibits  the  value  of  the 
poultry  at  that  time  in  the  several  states  : 


Maine $123,171 

New-Hampsliire .  .97,862 

Vermont 176,437 

Massachusetts  .  .540,295 
Rliodo-l6laml....61,492 

Connecticut 17(i,659 

New-York 2.373,029 

New-Jersey 412,487 

Pennsylvania.  .1 ,033,1 72 

Delaware .  • 47,405 

Maryland 219,159 

Vireinia 752,467 

North  Carolina.  544,125 
South  Caroliua.. 590,594 

Georgia 473,158 

Ohio 734,931 


Kentucky 536,439 

Tennessee 581,531 

Louisiana 273,314 

Mississippi... 369, 481 

Alabama 829,220 

Missouri 230,283 

Indiana 393,228 

Illinois 330,968 

Michigan 82,730 

Arkansas 93,549 

Florida 61,007 

Wisconsin 16,167 

Iowa 17,101 

Dist.  of  Colum... 3,092 

$12,176,170 


The  above  table  shows,  that  raising  hens 
and  chickens  in  the  United  States  is  no 
trifling  business.  The  people  are  waiting 
impatiendy  for  the  census  returns  for  1851. 
When  they  come,  they  will  probably  show 
that  the  value  of  the  poultry  stock  of  the 
United  States  is  more  than  $20,000,000  an- 
nually. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  appears  that 
the  value  of  poultry  in  the  single  state  of 
New-York,  is  more  than  $2,373,000j;  while, 
according  to  the  United  States  census,  the 
value  of  all  the  sheep  of  that  state  is  less 
than  that  sum.  The  value  of  the  poultry 
of  New- York  is  greater  even  than  that  of 
its  cattle,  and  five  times  greater  than  that 
of  all  its  horses  and  mules. 

The  amount  of  poultry  sold  at  a  single 
market,  in  Boston  alone,  in  1848,  was 
$674,423 ;  and  for  the  whole  city,  during 
that  year,  it  exceeded  $1,000,000.  We 
have  no  accurate  statistics  for  our  other 
large  cities,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  poultry  trade,  in  such  cities  as  New- 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New- 
Orleans,  must  be  counted  by  millions  for 
each. 

The  statistics  of  the  egg  trade  are  equally 
curious.  The  city  of  New- York  expends 
annually  for  eggs,  $1,500,000.  It  consumes 
half  a  million  of  eggs  monthly.  The  Astor 
House  alone,  is  said  to  require  a  supply  of 
1,000  eggs  a  day,  for  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  on  Saturdays  2,500. 

At  a  single  market,  in  Boston,  there  were 
sold  in  1848,  1,129,735  dozens,  which,  at  the 
average  price  for  the  year,  amounted  to 
$203,352.  For  the  whole  city,  during  that 
year,  the  sales  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000. 
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The  state  of  Maine  shipped  to  Boston  in 
1848,  eggs  to  tl  e  aiiioi  nt  of  $350,100  ;  and 
a  single  house  in  Cincinnati  is  said  to  have 
dealt  in  them  to  the  extent  of  S) 00,000. 

We  are  indebted  for  these  statistics  to  a 
work  on  poultry,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Bennett,  of 
Boston.  We  might  extend  them  much 
farther,  but  the  foregoing  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  [importance  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  poultry. 

The  egg  and  poultry  trade  of  France  ex- 
ceeds $57,000,000  'annually.  England  has 
invested  in  the  poultry  trade,  $50,000,000  ; 
France,  $73,000,000  ;  and  the  United  States, 
815,000,000. 

The  business  of  raising  poultry,  in  this 
country,  is  left  almost  entirely  to  chance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  same  at- 
tention was  paid  to  it  that  is  bestowed  upon 
tlie  raising  of  sheep,  hogs,  an  1  cattle,  the 
trade  would  be  increased  tenfold. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  efforts  are  begin- 
ning to  be  made  in  theTSoulli  to  improve 
Uiis  branch  of  rural  economy.  The  eflbrts 
of  Mr.  Lavirrence  and  others,  to  introduce 
the  finest  species,  are  praiseworthy,  and 
ought  to  be  encouraged.  Mr.  L.  has  obtained 
tlie  following  rare  varieties :  Red  and  Buff 
Shanghaes,  very  pure  ;  White  Shanghaes,  a 
very  scarce  variety  ;  Cochin-Chinas  ;  large 
Eagle  Fowls,  or  Imperial  Chinese  ;  Poland 
Fowls,  and  Chittagongs. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  would 
wish  to  know  something  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  these  species,  we  add  the  following 
brief  description  of  each  : 

The  Shanghae  Fouls  are  of  two  varie- 
ties, the  red  and  buff,  or  yel!ow,  and  the  i 
white.  They  were  originally  imported  from 
the  city  of  Shanghae,  China,  whence  their 
name.  The  annexed  engraving  will  convey 
a  good  idea  of  their  appearance.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  Yellow  Shanghaes  is  usually  of 
a  bright  yellow  or  gold  color,  variegated 
with  dark  brown  and  red.  Their  legs  are 
uniformly  large,  and  usually  a  bright  red 
and  yellow  or  white  mixture,  sometimes 
flesh-colored,  and  very  heavily  feathered. 
The  tail  is  short,  body  well-formed,  wings 
small,  and  high  on  the  sides  ;  comb  single 
straight,  and  serrated.  The  feathers  are 
rather  fine  and  downy.  These  fowls  grow  to 
a  large  size,  and,  when  full  grown,  weigh 
about  nine   pounds.     The  male  Shanghae, 


when  full  grown,  and  standing  erect,  carries 
his  head  about  on  a  line  with  the  height  of 
a  common  flour  barrel. 

They  are  very  prolilic.  They  commence 
laying  when  from  five  to  seven  months  old, 
and  a  single  fowl  has  been  known  to  lay 
120  eggs  in  125  days.  Their  eggs  arc 
yellow. 

The    White  Skanghacs  possess  all 
chftracteristics  of  the  yellow,  with  the   ex- 
ception of  color.     The  Shanghae  fowls  com 
mand  a  high  price  ;  they  bring  from  $15  to 
825  a  pair. 

The  Cochin  China  fmd  has  been  only 
very  recently  introduced  into  Great  Britain, 
by  Queen  Victoria,  who  is  styled  by  Mr. 
Richardson,  "  that  royal  patroness  of  poul- 
try fanciers."  These  fowls  so  far  exceed  in 
size  our  ordinary  domestic  fowls,  that  per- 
sons not  conversant  wth  zoology,  have  re- 
ferred them  to  the  Bustard  family.  Tliey 
are,  however,  genuine  poultrj'.  Some  of 
the  males  have  been  known  to  weigh  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  pounds.  The  average 
weight  is  from  seventeen  to  twenty  pounds 
the  pair. 

Their  general  color  is  rich  glossy  brown, 
a  deep  bay.  On  the  breast  there  is  "  a 
marking  of  a  blackish  color,  and  of  thi- 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe."  The  comb  is  of  a 
moderate  size,  serrated,  and  the  wattles  are 
double.  The  ^vlng  is  strikingly  peculiar  ;  it 
is  jointed,  "  so  that  the  posterior  half  can, 
at  pleasure,  be  doubled  up,  and  brought  for- 
ward between  the  anterior  half  and  the 
body.  The  bird  can  do  this  at  pleasure,  and 
the  appearance  the  manoeuvre  imparts  to 
their  form,  has  procured  for  them  the  title  of 
O.strich  fowl." 

The  Cochin  China  fowl  is  verj'  [prolific, 
frequently  laying  two,  and  occasionally  three, 
eggs  on  the  same  day.  The  eggs  are  large, 
of  a  chocolate  color,  and  possess  a  very  deli- 
cate flavor. 

The  Polish  fotels  are  very  beautiful ;  they 
wear  tufted  crests.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties— the  Spangled  Polish,  a  bird  of  rare 
beautv',  its  plumage  presenting  a  symmetri- 
cal and  regular  combination  of  bright  orange 
— a  clear  white,  a  brilliant  green,  and  a  jetty  • 
black — softened  down  with  a  rich  and  pure 
brown,  and  every  feather  being  tipped  with 
white,  whence  the  term  spangled  ;  the 
Black  Polish,  of  a  jet  black  throughout,  ex- 
cept the  crest,  which  is  a  ichile  tuft ;  and 
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the  White  Polish,  of  a  brilliant  white 
throughout,  except  the  crest,  which  is  a  jet 
black  tuft.  The  Pohsh  fowls  produce  large 
and  finely-flavored  eggs. 

Lastly,  the  Chittagongs.  These  are  the 
most  remarkable,  for  size  and  beauty,  of  all 
the  varieties.  The  Chittagong  is  the  true 
GaHns  Gigantcus  of  the  zoologists,  aud 
excites  astonishment  and  admiration  in  all 
who  behold  it.  It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra. 
The  male  is  frequently  so  tall  as  to  be  able 
to  pick  crumbs  without  difficulty  irom  an 
ordinary  dinner  table,  aud  weigh  from  ten  to 
fourteen  pounds.  The  average  weight  of  a 
pair  is  about  twenty-two  pounds.  They  are 
the  largest  domestic  fowls  in  the  world,  of 
various  colors,  and  produce  large  rich  eggs. 


W'e  referred  in  our  last  to  the  statement 
of  parlies  in  New-Orleans,  that  Lafitte  was 
not  present  at  the  battle  of  New-Orleans,  as 
has  been  commonly  supposed.  That  he 
was  there  is  sustained  by  a  writer  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  dated  Alabama,  etc., 
as  we  find  in  the  following  extract.  We 
trust  that,  as  Gen.  Butler  has  been  referred 
to.  he  will  settle  this  mooted  point. 

In  the  columns  of  the  "  National  Intelli- 
gencer," of  the  28th  instant,  I  noticed  an 
article,  in  which  it  is  said  :  It  has  been  cur- 
rently believed,  on  the  authority  of  novel- 
ists, &c.,  that  the  celebrated  Lafitte  was  a 
pirate,  and  fought  in  the  American  ranks  at 
New-Orleans,  and  that  both  of  these  facts  are 
now  discredited  on  the  testimony  of  certain 
persons  in  New-Orleans.  Wlioever  knows 
personally  anything  of  Lafitte,  as  stated, 
could  not  have  asserted  any  such  thing. 
The  writer  of  this  had  the  honor  of  serving 
under  General  Jackson  at  the  siege  of  New- 
Orleans,  as  an  oflicer;  saw  Lafitte  every 
day,  and  knew  him  personally.  He  was 
not  in  the  first  battle  fought  with  the  British 
forces  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  December, 
1P14;  but  was  at  tlie  breastworks  called 
Jackxon's  lines  immediately  thereafter, 
where  he  remained  until  the  retreat  of 
the  enemy  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
American  camp.  He  was  placed  with  his 
men  by  Gen.  Jackson — who  had  full  confi- 
dence in  his  skill,  ability,  and  fidelity  to  the 
American  cause — in  command  of  a  battery 
of  two  24  or  32  pounder  cannon,  not  far 
from  the  river,  and  between  the  7th  United 
States  Infantry,  Major  Piere  and  Planche's 
battalion  of  city  volunteers  ;  and  I  affirm 
that  a  more  skilful  artillerist,  a  braver  or 
more  determined  officer,  soldier,  or  one  who 
rendered  more  effective  service  during  the 
siege,  was    not  in  Jackson's  army.     And, 


pirate  or  blacksmith,  the  services  he  ren- 
dered the  American  cause  should  not  be 
denied,  blotted  out,  or  buried  in  oblivion, 
now  that  he  is  no  more,  and  perhaps  has 
left  none  behind  to  defend  him. 

What  I  have  stated  is  on  my  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  acted  under  my  own 
eye ;  and  is  well  known  to  Gen.  Wm.  O. 
Butler,  of  Kentucky,  at  that  tim.;  a  captain 
in  the  44th  Infantry. 

4. — HOW   THE    SOUTH   JOGS    ON. 

A  planter  in  Mississippi,  who  has  no  great 
horror  of  paper  resolutions,  etc.,  writes  us 
a  long  letter  in  regard  to  the  true  malady 
which  aflSicts  the  South.  We  give  an  ex- 
tract, which,  unfortunately,  has  more  truth 
than  poetry  in  it : 

Let  the  cotton  planters,  for  three  years' 
dare  to  make  their  own  corn,  pork,  beei ' 
nmiton  and  wool — and  they  will  see  cotton 
at  a  certain  price  of  12  cents,  and  see  good 
corn-houses,  full  barns,  fine  pastures,  thrift, 
and  all  else  indicative  of  prosperity.  In  lieu 
of  which,  what  did  you  see  in  your  last 
summer's  tour  1  Did  you  see  any  little  12 
by  6  log  cribs,  covered  with  four  feet 
boards  ?  Any  fodder  stacks,  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi mud  ?  A  pasture  for  calves,  with- 
out grass  or  water  1  Sheep,  with  the  one- 
half  of  each  without  wool  ?  Fences,  as  if 
the  rails  had  fallen  from  above,  and  happen- 
ed to  light  upon  each  other?  Men,  riding 
with  rope  bridle  reins  ?  It  boots  it  not  what 
I  am,  whether  the  one  thing  or  the  other. 
Are  these  things  true  or  false  ?  Has  the 
age  of  false  prophets  and  bad  counsellors 
passed  ? 


5. — PUBLIC  LANDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  very  serious  error  crept  into  the  appen- 
dix of  our  rail-road  address,  published  in 
the  August  number.  In  speaking  of  the 
extent  of  public  lands  in  the  states,  we 
quoted  from  the  official  documents,  and 
copied  the  figures  from  the  army  column. 
The  result  is,  that  they  show  the  whole  area 
of  the  states,  and  not  the  unoccupied  do. 
main.  By  reference  to  the  index  of  our 
volumes  the  reader  can  readily  inform  him. 
self  of  the  true  figures,  should  he  have 
need  of  them.  We  regret  that  this  error 
was  not  discovered  in  time  for  the  press. 


6. — SUBSCRIBERS  AND  DUNS. 

Every  now  and  then  a  subscriber  flares 
up  and  stops  his  Review,  because  his  bill  is 
modestly  enclosed    in  the  number  for  the 
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second  or  the  third  time,  when  not  attended 
to.  He  writes  back,  "  I  have  received  your 
frequent  duns,"  etc.,  etc.  Another  is  call- 
ed upon  again,  after  he  has  once  paid — he 
forgets  the  difficulty  of  keeping  4,000  ac- 
counts— forgets  that  agents  frequently  re- 
ceive amounts  without  returning  for  several 
months,  and  sometimes  not  at  all — forgets 
that  bills  maybe  given  out  for  collection  be- 
fore he  has  paid,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
communicate  with  the  agent  to  prevent  his 
presenting  them,  etc.,  etc.  Yet  the  editor 
gets  all  the  blame,  who  knows  nothing  about 
it,  and  who  has,  during  six  years,  never  had 
an  instance  of  a  subscriber  paying  twice 
over,  that  it  was  not  at  once  refunded;  nor 
of  a  subscriber  paying  to  an  agent,  however 
irresponsible,  or  even  without  the  slightest 
shadow  of  authority — without  the  receipt 
being  admitted,  and  the  work  sent  for  twelve 
months.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  sub- 
scriber perhaps  stops,  and  thus  we  have 
had  our  labor  and  our  pains,  and  spent  our 
money  and  given  him  a  book  of  1200  pages, 
all  free  gratis,  etc.  Now  this  may  be  public 
spirited  in  us,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
when  we  get  abuse  too,  as  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, we  do  repine  over  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,  and  editors'  flesh,  the  worst  in  the 
world.  Let  us  deal  kindly  by  each  other,  i 
If  you  receive  a  bill  twice,  or  a  "  dun,"  as 
you  invariably  call  it,  just  drop  a  line,  good- 
humoredly,  to  the  editor,  and  a  hundred  to 
one  you  will  find  him  more  quick  to  give  j 
than  to  receive,  and  quite  indisposed  to . 
take  advantage,  even  in  the  smallest  par- 1 
ticular.  This  much  we  say,  from  a  better  I 
knowledge  of  him  than  you  can,  by  any 
possibility,  have. 

7. — LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  \ 
Princesses.  By  Agnes  Strickland,  author  | 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Clueens  of  England,  | 
Vol.  U.  Harper  &  Brothers.  J.  C.  Mor- 1 
gaxi,  New-Orleans. 

In  our  last,  we  noticed  the  first  volume  of 
this  intended  series.  The  second  contains 
the  Life  of  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  that  of 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  Countess  of  Len- 
nox. The  work  is  handsomely  issued,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be-  as  popular  as  the  others 
from  the  same  distinguished  source. 


Memoirs  of  t)ie  Life  and  Writings  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  By  his  Son-in-law,  Rev. 
William  Hanna,  in  Three  Volumes.  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New- York.  Morgan,  New- 
Orlesins.     1851. 

We  have  received  the  third  volume, 
which  includes  that  period  of  his  life  subse- 
quent to  the  age  of  forty-three,  or  fixim  the 
time  of  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of  the- 
ology at  Edinburgh.  Contrary  to  the  edi- 
tor's original  intention,  he  has  concluded  to 
add  a  fourth  volume,  in  order  not  to  contract 
the  scale  of  narrative,  and  to  presen-e  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  material.  The  ap- 
pendix to  the  third  volume  contains  many 
interesting  letters  and  speeches. 

Moby  Dick,  or  the  Whale.  By  Herman 
Melville.  This  is  another  of  the  attractive 
series  of  sea  stories,  by  Mr.  MehnJle,  which 
embraces,  "  Typee,"  "  Omoo,''  "Redbum," 
"  Mardi,"  &c.  The  English  critics  are  ex- 
travagant in  their  praises  of  them.  Black- 
wood declares  that,  after  reading  these,  all 
other  sea  stories  must  appear  flat  and  unpro- 
fitable. The  Times  thinks  they  will  ever 
have  greedy  devourers.  Douglas  Jerrold 
finds  in  them  much  of  the  charm  which  has 
made  Robinson  Cnisoe  immortal — life-like 
description,  &c.  Speaking  of  Mardi,  the 
Literarj-  World,  New-York,  says,  "  There 
is  a  world  of  poetical,  thoughtful,  ingenious, 
moral  writing  in  it,  exhibiting  the  most  vari- 
ous reflection  and  reading.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  hurried  away  delightfully  with 
the  author  from  chapter  to  chapter  of  his 
most  attractive  books.  New-York :  Harper 
&  Brothers.     New-Orleans  :  J.  C.  Morgan. 

Historical  Sketches  of  North  Carolina, 
from  1684  to  1851.  By  John  H.  Wheeler, 
late  Treasurer  of  the  State.  The  author  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  forwarded  to  our  ad- 
dress this  work,  which,  as  soon  as  received, 
we  shall  gladly  examine,  and  review  at 
length.  We  have  seen  a  notice  in  which  it 
is  stated,  he  proves  incontestably  that  North 
Carolina  was  the  first  state  upon  which  the 
Anglo-Saxons  landed.  He  also  places  the 
Mecklenburg  declaration  of  May,  1775,  be- 
yond caviL 

The  Foreign  Reviews.— Edinburgh 
Review  for  October,  1851  ;  London  Q,uar- 
terly,  October,  1851 ;  Westminster,  Octo- 
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ber,  1851  ;  Blackwood.  We  believe  that 
tlie  enterprise  of  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  in 
these  admirable  republications,  has  been 
crowned  with  most  abundant  success,  which 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  American  reading  public.  They 
are  furnished  at  less  than  one-half  of  the 
English  prices. 

Bankers'  Magazine  for  December.  Con- 
tents :  Pressures,  Panics,  &c. ;  Private  Bank- 
ing in  New-York,  1851  ;  Legal  Miscellany  ; 
American  lock  controversy  in  England; 
new  varieties  of  gold  and  silver  coin  ;  notes 
on  coins  ;  decisions  of  Supreme  Court  U. 
States  on  Banking  digested  ;  Bank  Statis- 
tics;  Debts  and  Finances  of  European  Go- 
vernments ;  Notes  on  money  market,  &c. 
Pubhshed  by  J.  Smith  Homans,  New- York. 

The  publisher  of  the  Bankers'  Magazine 
gives  notice  that  the  following  important  and 
nteresting  works  will  be  embodied  in  "  The 
Hankers'  Magazine  and  Statistical  Regis- 
ter,''' for  the  year  beginning  July,  1851,  and 
ending  June  1852: 

I.  New  varieties  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins 
and  Bullion. —  1.  Recent  Coin.s  of  the 
World.  2.  Recent  Counterfeit  Coins.  3. 
Gold  from  California.  4.  Recapitulation  of 
the  Net  Mint  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Coins,  issued  within  twentj'-five  years.  5. 
Silver  from  Lake  Superior.  6.  Table  of 
Correspondence  between  Pennyweights  and 
Grains,  and  the  decimal  fractions  of  a  Troy 
Ounce.  7.  Comparison  of  American  and 
Eoreign  Weights  used  for  Precious  Metals. 

8.  Bulk  and   Packing  of  Precious  Metals. 

9.  Determination  of  the  Value  of  a  Speci- 
men of  Gold  or  Silver  in  its  Native  Rock  or 
Gaugue,  10.  Transaction  of  Business  at 
the  Mint.  By  Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt  and  W. 
E.  Dubois,  Assayers  of  the  United  States 
Mint. 

II.  The  American  Law  of  Banking.  A 
Synopsis  of  the  Decisions  of  the  higher 
Courts  of  every  state  in  the  Union  ;  upon 
the  subjects  of  Banking,  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Promissory  Notes,  Damages  on  Bills,  Usury, 
Notaries  Public,  &c.  The  decisions  of  each 
state  will  be  arranged  by  themselves,  com- 
mencing with  Maine ;  to  be  followed  in  or- 
der by  New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New-York,  &c. 


III.  History  of  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  W.  J.  Lawson,  Esq. ;  a  recent  EngUsh 
Work. 

IV.  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Early  Cur- 
rency among  the  American  Colonies. 


8, — OUR  RAIL-ROAB  STATISTICS,  ETC. 

W^e  have  received  a  great  many  valuable 
rail-road  reports,  addresses,  &c.,  during  the 
last  month,  but  must  defer  their  notice  to 
our  next,  when  we  shall  club  a  great  deal 
that  we  have  upon    this   subject  together. 
The  rail-road  fever  appears  to  be  at  its  height 
in  the   South-west,   and    we   are   sanguine 
enough  to  expect  the  happiest  results.     One 
comfortable  reflection  we  find  in  the  fact, 
that  the    volumes  of  the  Review  seem  to 
have  become  a  magazine,  from  which  is  forg- 
ed much  of  the  thunder  employed  at  present 
in  waking  up  the  public  mind.     Scarcely  a 
document  is  issued,  but  what  we  trace  our 
facts  and  figures  in  their  various  ramifica- 
tions.      Sometimes  we   are   credited    with 
these,  but  most  often  they  are  appropriated 
wholesale  without  the  slightest  acknowledge 
ment.     Now,  gentlemen  rail-road  men,  we 
do  not  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  the  credit  of 
having  done  anything,  so  that  it  is  done  ;  but 
we  do  care  for  the  influence  and  circulation 
of  the  Review,  which  a  breath  of  yours 
would  materially  aid.    Nobody  expects  you 
to   invent  rail-road  facts  ;  therefore,   when 
you  draw  upon  our  repository,  why  not  give 
the  volume  or  page,  or,  at  least,  say  '^Re- 
view, passim."     We  could  put  our  finger 
upon  addresses — yea,  we  have  them  on  the. 
table  now — most  fuU  and  elaborate,  in  which 
whole  columns  of  our  figures,  and  paragraphs 
verbatim  literatim,   &c.,  are  taken  without 
one  "  compunctious  \'isiting."    Now  think  of 
our  midnight  lamp,  and  then  repent  in  sack- 
cloth.    If  you  find  our  work  so  useful,  do 
you  begrudge  the  circulation  you  could  add 
to   it    by    simply  acknowledging  the    fact? 
Come,  come,  gentlemen — "  honor  bright." 


Engravi'd  by  lUmtuiS-  Suns,  expres sty  for  De  Bow's  Review, New  Orleans. 
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ART.  I.-OUR  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  BRITISH  AMERICAN 

COLONIES. 

The  subject  of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  British  North 
American  Colonies,  namely,  Canada,  New-Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  is  one  of  immense  and 
increasing  importance.  It  is  one,  too,  that  has  occupied  a  large  share 
of  the  diplomatic  attention  of  our  government,  and  has  led  to  much 
legislation,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  part  of  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States, 

We  propose  to  discuss  this  important  and  highly  interesting  sub- 
ject under  the  three  following  heads  : 

I.  The  present  state  of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  British 
American  Colonies. 

IL  The  present  character  and  amount  of  our  trade  with  those  colo- 
nies. 

in.  How  our  trade  with  those  colonies  can  be  improved. 

I.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1783,  by  which  England  acknow- 
ledged the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  subject  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  British  American  Colonies,  in  the  North, 
began  to  be  agitated  by  the  British  government ;  and  if  the  wise 
counsels  of  the  great  William  Pitt,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  been  heeded,  our  commerce  with  those  colonies  would  have  then 
been  placed  on  a  basis,  which,  while  it  secured  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  countries,  would  have  rendered  our  present  com- 
merce immensely  greater  than  it  is. 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  in  the  British  parliament,  for  establishing 
our  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  on  the  most 
liberal  and  extensive  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  both  coun- 
tries ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  actually  introduced  into  parliament  a 
bill,  as  preliminary  to  further  and  more  liberal  legislation,  for 
abolishing  all  prohibitions  and  restrictions  of  intercourse  then  exist- 
ing, and  for  placing  our  trade  with  the  colonies  on  the  same  footing 
as  that  of  the  mother  country  with  them. 

16  VOL.  II. 
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The  liberal  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
shortsighted  enemies  of  America,  and  of  their  own  best  interests,  in 
the  British  parliament,  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  regulation  of  our 
trade  with  England  and  its  colonies  was  placed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  crown.  Since  that  time,  England  has  labored  to  wrest  from  us, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  the  advantages  of  trade  with  her  colonies, 
while  our  government  has  contended  for  a  fair  reciprocity  and  equal 
competition. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  commercial  history  of  England, 
showing  how  completely  that  power  is  governed  by  her  own  selfish 
interests,  and  how  flexible  her  policy  is,  that,  in  1807,  when  our 
Congress  passed  the  embargo  law,  England  immediately  authorized 
the  governors  of  all  the  British  American  Colonies  to  open  their  ports 
to  American  vessels,  thus  abandoning  in  war  an  interdict  which  she 
had  promulgated  in  peace  ;  for,  from  1783  till  the  time  of  our  em- 
bargo in  1807,  our  vessels  had  been  excluded  from  the  ports  of  the 
British  colonies.  This  extraordinary  movement  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land showed  the  immense  importance,  the  indispensableness,  in  fact, 
of  our  trade  to  the  British  colonies. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  improve  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  British  American  Colonies  was  made  by  President  Jackson, 
in  1829,  when  he  instructed  Mr.  McLane,  our  minister  at  St.  James's, 
to  open  negotiations  on  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  our 
ports  of  entry  were  opened  to  British  and  British  colonial  vessels, 
while  al\  free  colonial  ports  were  opened  to  ours ;  but  still  the  duties 
in  the  colonial  ports  were  higher  than  ours ;  and  besides,  the  free 
colonial  ports  were  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  that  were 
not  free.  Thus,  while  all  of  our  ports  were  opened  to  British  vessels, 
only  a  few  colonial  ports  were  opened  to  ours.  Thus  was  Mr. 
McLane  completely  outwitted  by  British  diplomatists.  The  advan- 
tage was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  British,  as  was  shown  by  the 
operation  of  the  new  regulations.  The  increase  of  British  tonnage  in 
our  ports  was  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  our  own  in  the  colonial 
ports ;  for  British  vessels  could  enter  all  the  colonial  ports,  while  we 
could  enter  only  a  few. 

This  great  disadvantage  on  our  part  became  a  subject  of  loud  com- 
plaint among  our  citizens,  and  petitions  were  presented  to  Congress 
by  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  Boston,  and  other  ports  of  the  Union, 
calling  for  a  modification  of  the  regulations  governing  our  trade  with 
the  British  American  Colonies. 

Nothing,  however,  was  cfTocted,  until  the  recent  changes  of  the  na- 
vigation laws  of  England,  in  1849  ;  but  still,  although  the  cfl^ect  of 
Mr.  McLane's  negotiations  was  unequal,  our  trade  has  steadily  and 
greatly  increased,  since  1829,  in  consequence  of  these  negotiations. 

At  present,  all  discriminating  duties  in  the  British  colonial  ports  are 
abolished.  "American  and  other  foreign  manufactures  are  now  ad- 
mitted into  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  and  in  many  of  the 
West  India  co.onies,  on  the  same  terms  as  British  goods.  The 
tarilFof  imports,  however,  in  the  different  colonies  varies,  each  colony 
being  allowed  to  regulate  its  own  tariff,  provided  no  discriminations 
are  made. 
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The  tariff  duties  on  imports  into  the  different  British  Americaa 
Colonies,  does  not  differ  much  from  the  following  statement : 

On  agricultural    products 20  percent. 

Manufactures 12^  "       " 

fiawmaterials -. ~i  "       " 

Groceries,  specific 18  to  75  "       " 

The  system  of  free-ports,  into  which  ports  our  vessels  are  allowed 
to  enter"  only,  is  still  kept  up  ;  and  besides  this  unfair  regulation, 
there  is  another  equally,  if  not  more  annoying.  It  is,  that  while 
American  vessels  may  enter  all  the  lake  and  river  ports  in  Canada, 
west  of  St.  Regis,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver,  they  are  not  permitted 
to  descend  that  river  lower  than  ^lontreal,  without  special  permission 
from  the  government.     They  are  not  allowed  to  pass  out  to  sea. 

There  is  also  another  regulation  which  appears  somewhat  whim- 
sical ;  it  is,  that  while  an  American  vessel  is  allowed  to  sail  from  a 
colonial  port  to  any  other  colonial  port,  or  to  Great  Britain,  with 
colonial  or  other  produce,  and  to  enter  all  colonial  ports  where  there 
is  a  custom-house  officer,  loading  and  discharging  its  cargo,  it  is  not 
allowed  to  sail  from  one  port  to  another  port  in  the  same  colony, 
except  in  ballast. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  each  of  the  British  American  Colonies 
should  have  its  own  separate  tariff,  thus  creating  a  restraint  on  the  trade 
of  one  of  them  with  another.  A  vessel  sailing  from  Nova  Scotia  to  a 
port  in  New-Brunswick,  must  pay  a  tariff  duty  in  the  latter  port,  and 
vice  versa.  The  inconvenience  and  ruinous  effects  that  would  attend 
such  a  system  in  the  United  States,  between  the  different  states,  is 
apparent  to  every  American  ;  and  yet  the  enlightened  colonial  sub- 
jects of  Queen  Victoria  cannot  see  them.  Our  perfect  freedom  from 
all  restraints  upon  our  internal  trade,  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  our 
prosperity.  If  each  of  our  states  had  its  separate  tariff  system  of 
duties,  all  our  state  lines  would  be  studded  with  custom-houses,  and 
each  state  would  have  to  maintain  an  army  of  custom-house  officers ! 
Smuggling,  then,  would  become  a  virtue,  and  the  beauties  of  the 
tariff  system  would  then  be  fully  developed.  With  our  prosperous 
example  of  perfect  exemption  from  all  state  tariffs  fully  before  their 
eyes,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  our  neighbors  of  the  British 
American  Colonies  should  continue  such  a  system.  But  some  in  this 
world  either  cannot  see,  or  will  not  see  ;  and  so  they  have  to  suffer 
the  consequences. 

With  this  brief  account  of  the  present  condition  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  the  British  American  colonies,  we  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider— 

II.  The  present  character  and  amount  of  our  trade  with  those 
colonies. 

The  first  report  made  to  our  government,  on  the  subject  of  our 
trade  with  the  British  American  Colonies,  was  ordered,  we  believe,  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Meredith  ;  and  the  second  by  Mr.  T.  Corwin,  from 
which  we  derive  many  of  the  facts  and  details  which  are  contained  in 
this  paper. 

All  of  our  information  regarding  trade  is  derived  from  custom- 
house returns  ;  but  as  these  returns  are,  at  best,  only  approximations, 
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and  almost  invariably  far  below  the  real  truth,  in  respect  to  values, 
great  allowance  must  be  made,  in  determining  from  those  returns 
the  actual  amount  of  trade.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  Corwin's  report,  that 
if  20  per  cent,  were  added  to  the  custom-house  returns,  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  our  trade  with  the  British  American  Colonies, 
it  would  not  be  too  great  an  addition. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  this  paper,  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  trade  of  this  country  alone  with  the  British  American 
Colonies. 

The  trade  of  this  country,  by  sea,  with  those  colonies,  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  British  vessels,  owing  to  our  vessels,  by  the  convention  of 
1830,  being  restricted  only  to  a  certain  number  of  what  are  called 
free  colonial  ports,  while  British  vessels  may  enter  all  ports  both  of 
the  colonies  and  of  this  country. 

The  total  exports  to  the  colonies,  from  the  United  States,  in  1840, 
were  $6,100,501,  which,  in  1850,  had  increased  to  $9,549,035,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

In  1849,  our  imports  to  the  colonies  were  as  follows: 

To  Canada $4,97L420 

New-Brunswick 1,058,248 

Nova  Scotia 1,411,828 

Newfoundland 935.400 

Prince  Edward's  Island 65,524 

$8,442,420 

We  will  endeavor  to  give  some  details  regarding  our  trade  with 
each  of  the  above  colonies. 

CANADA. 

Canada  has  only  two  ports  for  sea  commerce,  Montreal  and 
Quebec ;  but  as  these  are  not  free  ports,  our  imports  reach  them 
only  by  British  vessels  from  the  sea,  or  by  American  vessels  from 
the  lakes. 

The  articles  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada,  are : 
tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  maize,  pork,  coal,  salt,  American  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  sheetings  and  shirtings,  warp  yarn,  wadding,  batting, 
plain  and  printed  calicoes,  satinets,  woolens,  cassimeres,  kerseys, 
leather  manufactures,  doeskins,  machinery,  paints,  oils,  edge  tools, 
agricultural  implements,  India  rubber  manufactures ;  also,  large 
quantities  of  tea,  coffee,  and  other  foreign  products,  under  the  draw- 
back law,  consisting  chiefly  of  sugars,  cigars,  dried  fruits,  wines,  hides, 
and  hardware. 

The  exports  from  Canada  to  the  United  States  consist  of  lumber, 
wheat,  flour,  vegetables,  seeds,  ashes,  wool,  eggs,  and  coarse  grains 
for  distilling.  Timber  and  lumber  are,  and  ever  have  been,  the 
great  staple  exports  of  Canada.  The  lumber  trade  of  Canada,  in 
1846,  amounted  to  $6,000,000.  Canada  now  supplies  one-third  of 
all  the  lumber  used  in  the  Hudson  River  markets  ;  and  its  lumber 
trade  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  inhmd  exports  of  Canada  to  the  United  Slates,  in  1848,  were 
about  $3,000,000.  These  inland  exports  have  been  materially  in- 
creased by  the  late  changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of  England,  by 
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those  in  the  provincial  and  United  States  tariffs,  and  by  the  United 
States  draw-back  law. 

Of  these  83,000,000  of  exports,  $250,000  worth  went  to  New- 
York  for  re-shipment  to  Great  Britain,  under  the  drawback  law. 

The  returns  of  the  trade  of  Canada  with  this  country,  for  the  year 
ending  January  5,  1851,  show  that  the  trade  is  in  a  highly  prosper- 
ous condition,  and  rapidly  increasing.     They  are  as  follows  : 

Imports  from  the  United  States $7,404,800 

Exports  to  the  United  Stales, 5,813,500 

This  shows  what  certain  short-sighted  political  economists  call 
a  "  balance  of  trade"  against  Canada ;  but  we  have  no  complaints 
from  the  Canadians  of  an  "  alarming  balance  of  trade,"  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  most  ample  evidence  of  their  rapidly  increasing  pros- 
perity. It  would  be  a  sorry  state  of  affairs,  indeed,  if  the  outgoes 
were  greater  than  the  incomes  ;  or  if  they  only  just  balanced  each 
other;  for,  in  the  former  case,  a  decline  of  prosperity,  a  ruinous 
retrogradation,  would  be  manifest ;  and  in  the  latter,  a  miserable 
unprogressiveness  in  commercial  affairs. 

The  inland  trade  of  Canada  with  this  country  has  had  to  contend 
with  the  restrictive  and  unnatural  policy  of  a  host  of  prohibition 
laws,  passed  by  the  British  parliament ;  together  with  colonial  and 
United  States  tariffs,  which  have,  to  a  great  extent,  checked  it,  to  the 
injury  of  both  countries. 

NEW-BRDNSWICK. 

Next  to  Canada,  our  trade  with  New-Brunswick  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Bordering  on  Maine,"  a  species  of  inland  traffic  exists  be- 
tween Maine  and  New-Brunswick,  on  the  Upper  St.  John,  and  on 
the  St.  Croix  River,  similar  to  that  carried  on  between  Canada  and 
the  Americans  in  the  Niagara  district.  Since  the  settlement  of  the 
north-eastern  boundary  question,  our  trade  with  New-Brunswick  has 
greatly  increased.  This  trade  is  chiefly  in  lumber.  The  lumber 
trade  of  the  St.  John  River,  on  the  American  territory,  has  been 
about  $800,000  during  the  last  five  years. 

The  staple  exports  of  New-Brunswick  are  timber,  lumber,  the 
produce  of  its  fisheries,  coal,  asphaltum,  gypsum,  grindstones,  and 
manganese.  Ship-building  is  also  carried  on  extensively.  Large 
numbers  of  vessels,  of  all  sizes,  are  annually  built  for  foreign 
markets.  Ship-building  is  the  staple  manufacture  of  New-Brunswick, 
It  is  said  that  vessels  of  the  same  quality,  in  every  respect  as  our 
best,  can  be  built  there  for  two-thirds  of  the  cost  in  the  United  States. 

The  entire  trade  of  New  Brunswick  with  the  United  States  may 
be  stated  as  follows,  for  1850  : 

Imports  from  the  United  States $2,0)0,000 

Exports  to  the  United  States, 200,000 

NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  CAPE  BRETON. 

The  exports  of  these  colonies  are  the  same  as  those  of  New-Bruns- 
wick, with  the  addition  of  agricultural  products.  The  amount  of 
their  trade  with  this  country  annually  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

Imports  from  the  United  States, $1,800,000 

Exports  to  the  United  States, 900,000 
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Ship-building  is  also  extensively  carried  on  in  these  colonies.  In 
1849,  they  manufactured  231  vessels.     They  have  31  free  ports. 

NEWFOUNDLAND, 

The  staple  products  of  this  island  are  furnished  by  its  fisheries  to 
which  may  be  added  its  furs  and  skins  from  Labrador,  and  its  seal 
fisheries.  The  gross  amount  of  exports  from  this  island,  in  1849,  to 
all  parts  of  the  world,  was  about  14,000,000.  In  1827,  our  trade 
with  the  island  was  absolutely  nothing.     It  is  now  nearly  as  follows  : 

Imports  from  the  United  States $1,000,000 

Exports  to  the  United  States, 78,000 

PRINCE  Edward's  island. 

The  products  of  this  island  are  chiefly  agricultural ;  its  chief  ex- 
ports being  grains,  flour,  vegetables,  beef,  pork,  and  animals.  But 
little  fish  is  exported.     Our  trade  with  this  island  is  very  small : 

Imports  from  the  United  States, $100,000 

Exports  to  the  United  States 6,000 

The  shores  of  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  Nova  Scotia,  swarm  with  fishermen,  but  Americans  are 
not  allowed  to  fish  within  three  marine  miles  of  the  land.  Such  is 
the  stipiilation  agreed  upon,  to  exist  forever^  in  our  treaty  of  1818 
with  England,  This  arrangement,  it  was  thought  by  John  Bull, 
would  efiectually  guard  him  against  any  intrusions ;  but  it  is  now 
found,  that  either  from  the  superior  diligence  and  skill  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, or  because  the  fish  bite  better  at  that  distance  from  the  shore, 
the  Americans  catch  more  fish  than  the  English.  The  latter  com- 
plain bitterljr^  and  annoy  the  Americans  when  they  can.  As  the 
treaty  of  1818  does  not  specify  the  points  from  which  the  three 
marine  miles  shall  be  measured,  the  English,  wishing  to  push  the 
Americans  as  far  out  to  sea  as  possible,  contend  that  the  prescribed 
distance  of  three  miles  should  be  measured  from  the  head-lands,  many 
of  which  project  a  long  distance  into  the  ocean.  This  subject  has 
been  several  times  made  a  matter  of  negotiation,  and  is  not  yet 
decided.  As  late  as  1845,  it  was  a  subject  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
our  minister  at  St.  James,  Mr.  Stephenson,  but  nothing  was  done. 
The  legislatures  of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  have  "petitioned  the  British  parliament  on  the  subject,  but 
without  relief. 

Nova  Scotia  furnishes  the  largest  amount  of  fish  to  the  United 
States,  In  1849,  the  quantity  sent  from  Halifax  alone  to  the  United 
States  was,  of  pickled  fish,  100,800  barrels.  In  1847,  Halifax  exported 
hither  124,565  barrels  of  mackerel,  besides  large  quantities  of  salmon, 
herring,  and  codfish. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider — 

III.  How  our  trade  ivith  the  British  American  Colonies  can  be  im- 
proved. 

The  great  impediment  to  our  commerce  with  the  British  American 
Colonies  is  that  presented  by  the  present  foolish  and  impolitic  com- 
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raercial  enactments  and  treaties  both  of  England  and  of  this  country, 
to  which  we  should  also  add  the  colonial  tariffs.  If  these  were  all 
swept  away,  as  they  should  be,  the  present  trade  would  be  im- 
mediately greatly  increased,  and  greatly  to  the  profit,  of  course,  of 
both  countries- 

The  true  object  of  all  commercial  legislation  should  be  to  facilitate 
commerce ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  world,  the  progress  of  trade 
has  always  been  checked,  if  not  altogether  stopped,  by  the  ignorant 
intermeddling  of  governments  and  legislatures.  We  say  ignorant, 
because  a  correct  understanding  of  the  principles  of  political  economy 
and  the  laws  of  trade  would  teach  legislators  that  all  attempts  "  to 
regulate  trade"  tend  only  to  diminish  those  very  advantages  which 
they  hope  to  acquire  by  their  legislation.  They  proceed  on  the  false 
principle  that  trade  is  a  thing  to  be  regulated,  which  is  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  there  are  no  natural  principles  which  govern  trade,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  be  supplied  by  legislation.  Ignorance  of 
political  economy  and  the  selfishness  and  cupidity  of  nations,  have 
done  more  to  retard  commerce  and  civilization  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  The  laws  of  trade  are  just  as  fixed  and  unalterable  as 
those  that  preside  over  the  motions  of  the  planetary  masses,  or  that 
regulate  chemical  affinities  ;  and  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  attempt  to 
modify  or  regulate  the  former  by  legislation  as  the  latter.  And  yet 
there  are  legislators  in  all  countries  who  believe  that  Nature's  laws 
governing  trade  are  defective,  and  need  patching. 

To  such  a  belief  must  we  ascribe  all  the  present  tariff"  laws  and 
commercial  restrictions  that  exist,  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  this  country  ;  and  the  entire  past  history  of 
the  commerce  of  the  two  nations  clearly  shows,  that  if  these  were 
all  swept  away,  their  commerce  would  soon  attain  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  it  never  can  attain  under  the  present  system. 

Every  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade  has  invariably  and  speedily 
led  to  increasing  commercial  prosperity  ;  whence,  we  may  reasonably 
infer,  that  a  removal  of  all  restrictions  would  make  our  commercial 
prosperity  complete. 

It  was  thought  a  very  wise  remark  of  the  great  Mr.  Canning,  when 
he  observed,  in  1826,  that  "to  allow  a  foreign  ship  to  enter  colonial 
ports  is  a  boon."  A  boon,  indeed !  and  quite  as  great  a  boon  to 
England  as  to  America,  although  Mr.  Canning  could  not  see  how. 
Great  as  he  was,  he  never  learned  the  truth,  that  a  perfectly  free 
trade  between  two  countries  could  not  benefit  one  without  equally 
benefiting  the  other.  It  is  not  less  a  truth  in  trade  than  in  physics, 
that  action  and  re-action  are  equal.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  the  history 
of  commerce  furnishes  a  thousand  striking  demonstrations. 

The  foolish  restrictions  imposed  upon  commerce — and  we  can  call 
them  nothing  else  but  foolish — deprive  nations  of  a  thousand  mutual 
advantages,  and  check  and  distort  the  developments  of  humanity  and 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  illustrated 
by  the  character  of  our  present  commercial  relations  with  Britain 
and  its  colonies.  Here,  neighboring  to  us,  in  the  British  American 
Colonies,  is  a  population  of  near  3,000,000  of  people,  industrious, 
intelligent,  enterprising,  and  occupying   a  country   of   more   than 
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500,000  square  miles,  with  a  healthy  invigorating  climate,  and  of  the 
most  valuable  and  superabundant  agricultural,  mineral,  and  manu- 
facturing resources.  Its  facilities  for  river  and  lake  navigation  are 
unparalleled.  It  is  watered  throughout  by  streams  affording  an  unlimi- 
ted amount  of  water  power ;  its  fisheries  are  the  most  valuable  in 
the  world  ;  its  seacoast  is  indented  with  numerous  admirable  harbors. 
And  to  these  unsurpassed  physical  capabilities  we  may  add  a  truly 
vast  and  imposing  system  of  internal  improvements,  projected  and 
completed  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  natural  impediments  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  thus  connecting 
the  ocean  with  the  great  western  lakes.  These  vast  improvements, 
by  which  a  vessel  of  300  tons  burthen,  and  capable  of  carrying  3,000 
barrels  of  flour,  and  of  a  draft  of  nine  feet  water,  can  now,  but  for 
certain  enactments  of  wise  legislators,  pass  from  the  harbor  of  Chicago 
to  the  ocean,  and  thence  to  any  part  of  the  globe,  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  enterprise  of  the  Canadian 
people,  shackled  as  they  are  by  the  policy  and  nature  of  a  ruling 
monarchical  government  3,000  miles  off.  The  difference  between 
Canada  and  this  country  is  striking ;  and  we  can  only  ascribe  it  to  the 
difference  in  the  form  of  government,  for  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that  the  energies  of  the  Canadians  would  have  made  them  a  very  dif- 
ferent people,  but  for  their  government. 

To  gratify  her  fondness  for  "  regulating  trade"  and  imposing 
tariffs,  England  has  ever  kept  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  great  outlet  of 
Canadian  commerce,  closed  to  all  but  her  own  vessels.  By  thus 
doing,  she  has  inflicted  immense  evil  upon  the  Canadians  and  herself^ 
while  she  has  thus  stimulated  the  energies  of  our  people  to  devise 
means  of  overcoming  the  bar  to  a  more  free  intercourse,  interposed 
by  the  closing  of  that  river.  The  trade  of  the  Canadas  is  a  price  for 
which  our  people — we  do  not  say  our  government — have  long  con- 
tended. They  have  succeeded  at  last.  The  Mississippi  valley  is 
not  the  sole  abdomen  of  plenty  that  the  energies  and  enterprise  of 
our  people  have  subjected  to  a  commercial  paracentesis.  The  opera- 
tion of  "  tapping"  the  Canadas,  as  well  as  the  Mississippi  valley,  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  our  people  for  years ;  and  they  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  opening  no  less  than  six  broad  channels,  through  which 
the  wealth  of  the  Canadas  is  now  flowing,  namely, — the  Erie  Canal, 
the  Champlain  Canal,  the  Ogdensburg  and  Boston,  and  the  Buffalo 
and  Boston  rail-roads,  and  the  Erie  and  New- York  Eail-road,  and  the 
Montreal  and  Portland  rail-roads. 

These  outlets  to  Canadian  and  Western  trade  now  render  the  ivQ^ 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Montreal,  a  matter  of  less 
moment  ;  and  the  more  so,  because  the  St.  Lawrence,  even  though 
its  navigation  were  free,  is  closed  by  ice  for  several  months  in  the 
year. 

There  is  but  one  course  now  left  by  Avhich  our  trade  with  the 
British  American  Colonies  can  be  improved,  and  that  is  by  reciprocal 
free  trade.  The  Canadian  government  has  generously  taken  the  first 
step  in  this  important  matter,  by  proposing  to  our  government  to 
establish  reciprocal  free  trade  in  certain  articles,  the  products  of  both 
countries.     This  is  a  liberal  offer,  and  we  do  not  see  how  our  govern- 
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ment  can  refuse  to  accept  it.  It  recommends  itself  strongly  to 
our  best  interests,  and  we  cannot  reject  the  offer  without  withholding 
from  ourselves  the  highest  commercial  advantages. 

Although  the  subject  of  reciprocal  free  trade  with  Canada  has  long 
been  agitated,  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  valid  objection  that  can 
be  raised  against  it,  once  the  measure  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  perfectly  unrestrained  commerce 
existing  between  the  several  states  of  this  Union,  has  been  a  very 
prominent  cause  of  our  national  prosperity  ;  and  from  this  it  is  quite 
natural  to  infer,  that  by  extending  this  unrestrained  commerce  to  the 
British  American  Colonies,  another  powerful  element  of  prosperity 
would  be  gained.  Canada  is  now  willing  to  withdraw  her  part  of 
the  restrictions  :  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  say,  Avhether  we  wnll 
deny  ourselves  the  immense  advantages  that  would  result  to  us  from 
a  free  intercourse  with  our  colonial  neighbors.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  make  our  trade  with  the  British  American  Colonies  only  a 
portion  of  our  home  internal  trade ;  and  it  is  admitted,  by  all  politi- 
cal economists,  that  the  home  trade  of  a  country  is  vastly  more 
important  than  its  foreign.  This  is  true,  at  least  of  our  own  country  ; 
for  our  internal  trade  averages  |92  for  each  individual  of  our  popu- 
lation, while  our  foreign  trade  is  only  $7  for  each  individual. 

Even  under  the  present  unnatural  restrictive  system,  the  latest  re- 
turns show  that  we  export  more  of  our  domestic  manufactures  to 
Canada  alone  than  to  any  other  country.  Our  exports  to  Canada 
alone,  in  1850,  were  equal  to  the  whole  amount  exported  to  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Holland,  Portugal  and  Mexico. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  our  great  Atlantic  cities  would 
afford  to  the  colonial  merchants  for  trade,  if  the  existing  tariff  re- 
strictions were  removed,  that  the  system,  heretofore  pursued  by 
them,  of  importing  direct  from  foreign  ports,  would  be  abandoned,  and 
they  would  make  all  their  purchases  in  our  cities.  Under  our  present 
tariff,  however,  of  20  per  cent.,  they  cannot  do  this,  since  the  high 
duties  prevent  them  from  exchanging,  in  our  markets,  their  products 
for  ours.  If  they  buy  now  in  our  Atlantic  cities,  it  is  only  by  bank 
drafts,  specie,  or  their  equivalents  ;  but  this  causes  such  a  drain 
upon  their  banks,  that  their  trade  with  us  is  ver}'^  much  embarrassed 
and  limited.  If  we  would  have  the  3,000,000  of  our  British  colonial 
neighbors  trade  with  us,  we  must  allow  them  to  bring  their  products 
into  our  markets,  without  paying  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  which  duty 
at  present  amounts  to  a  prohibition.  It  also  leads  to  a  vast  deal  of 
smuggling  along  our  entire  and  extensive  northern  frontier.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  amount  of  goods  annually  smuggled  from 
both  countries  across  the  line,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the 
amount  which  pays  duty ;  for  the  frontier  is  so  extensive,  and  the 
population  so  dense,  on  both  sides,  that  it  would  require  an  army  of 
custom-house  officers  and  a  fleet  of  revenue  cutters  to  prevent  it. 
Smuggling  is  called  "a  demoralizing  traffic;"  but  as  the  right  of  trade 
is  a  natural  right,  and  as  smuggling  is  only  the  natural  means  of  assert- 
ing this  natural  right,  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  it  is  not 
rather  the  tariff  which  is  "  demoralizing,"  than  the  business  of  smug- 
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gling.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  high  duties  operate  as  a 
bounty  for  smugglers.  Mr.  J.  D.  Andrews,  the  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Saint  John,  New-Brunswick,  in  his  very  able  report  to  our 
government,  on  the  trade,  commerce,  and  resources  of  the  British 
North  American  Colonies,  from  which  we  have  taken  many  of  the 
facts  contained  in  this  paper,  very  significantly  observes,  in  speaking 
of  "  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  remodeling  of  our  lake-port 
custom-houses,  as  follows  : 

"  To  one  fact  I  deem  it  my  duty  specially  to  call  your  attention,  viz.  : 
the  practice,  in  several  inland  ports,  for  each  collector,  on  retiring  from 
office,  to  carry  away  with  him  the  books  and  accounts,  on  the  plea,  that 
having  paid  for  the  stationery  from  his  private  funds,  they  are  private  pro- 
perty, the  government  not  making  any  allowance  for  this  item  of  pubUc 
expenditure." 

Undoubtedly  those  "  books  and  accounts,"  if  suffered  to  see  the 
light,  would  tell  a  tale  !  They  would  illustrate,  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  "  the  demoralizing  effects"  of  tariffs  upon  custom-house 
officers  and  others. 

The  entire  line  of  our  northern  frontier,  including  Lake  Champlain, 
open  for  smuggling  and  bribery  of  custom-house  officers,  is  nearly 
5,000  miles  in  length. 

The  system  of  reciprocal  free  trade,  proposed  by  the  Canadians, 
is  not  subject  to  the  objections  made  to  a  transatlantic  free  trade  by 
the  friends  of  protective  tariffs.  The  American  protective  policy  is 
defended  mainly  on  the  ground  that  we  should  be  protected  against  the 
advantages  which  the  European  manufacturer  has  over  us,  in  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  his  capital  and  labor  ;  and  that  we 
should  be  relieved  from  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  trade.  But  none 
of  these  reasons  will  justify  a  tariff  to  protect  us  against  colonial  pro- 
ducers or  manufacturers  ;  for  they  have  not  the  advantage,  over  us, 
of  more  abundant  and  cheaper  capital  and  labor.  The  prices  of  labor 
in  the  British  American  Colonies  are  nearly  if  not  quite  as  high,  as 
in  this  country.  What  we  want  most  is  a  free  outlet  for  our  surplus 
products. 

It  would  be  easy  to  refute  the  many  frivolous  objects  which 
the  advocates  of  protective  tariffs  make  to  reciprocal  free  trade  with 
Canada,  and  the  other  British  colonies.  We  will  only  say,  that,  in 
considering  large  commercial  questions,  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  a 
great  nation  to  enter  into  petty  calculations  of  the  advantages  it 
gives  and  takes  in  trade.  The  enlightened  and  liberal  views  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  1782,  who  contended  for  an  "  equal  and  honest  reciprocity" 
in  trade  between  the  two  countries,  are  the  only  ones  worthy  of  a 
great  nation  like  ours. 

In  return  for  this  reciprocity  of  trade  with  us,  Canada  proposes  to 
open  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  would  certainly  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  us,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  petitions  of 
our  citizens  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New- York, 
(who  certainly  are  the  best  judges,)  presented  to  Congress,  praying  for 
the  adoption  of  measures  to  have  that  river  opened  to  the  shipping 
of  the  lakes.  If  there  was  no  advantage  in  having  that  river  opened, 
such  petitions  would  not  appear  in  Congress, 
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Although  the  artificial  outlets  to  the  upper  lake  and  Canadian 
commerce  are  numerous,  yet  the  St.  Lawrence  has  some  important 
advantages  over  these.  If  the  navigation  of  that  river  was  free,  all 
our  shipping  on  all  the  lakes,  from  Chicago  to  Oswego,  could  pass 
down  to  the  ocean  with  full  cargoes. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  to  the  North  and  West,  what  the  Mississippi 
is  to  the  South  and  West.  The  St.  Lawrence  has  a  course  of  1800 
miles,  and  drains  a  basin  of  1,000,000  of  square  miles.  It  is  the  natural 
outlet  of  Michigan,  a  portion  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  of 
northern  Ohio,  northern  Pennsylvania,  northern  and  western  New- 
York,  and  of  western  Vermont — a  vast  district  of  country,  compri- 
sing the  principal  portion  of  the  wheat-growing  region  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  Mr.  Duel's  able  report  on  the  free  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  trade  in  wheat  in  this  vast  region,  in  1841, 
amounted  to  2,780,000.  [n  1847  it  had  risen  to  10,688,514  bushels, 
an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  this  same  rate  of  increase 
were  to  continue  till  1857,  the  value  of  the  wheat,  then,  in  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  present  prices,  would  be  over  $170,000,000. 

As  commerce  always  seeks  the  shortest  routes,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  consider  the  advantages  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  would  afford  in  this  respect. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  shortest  route  to  Europe, 
from  the  heart  of  North  America,  is  by  this  river.  The  shortest 
route  from  New-Orleans  to  Liverpool  is  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  to  Lake  Erie,  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  route  to  Europe,  from  all  the  lake-ports,  by  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  is  several  hundred  miles  nearer  than  by  any  other  route. 
This  is  one  important  advantage  to  our  north-western  trade,  which, 
added  to  there  being  no  unloading  of  cargoes  in  the  whole  route, 
renders  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  a  matter  highly  desi- 
rable to  the  North-west. 

If  the  St.  Lawrence  was  open  to  our  vessels,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  vast  quantities  of  the  products  of  the  Mississippi  valley  would 
find  their  way  to  Europe  by  thrit  route  ;  for  when  once  on  shipboard  at 
Chicago,  or  at  other  lake-port.^,  it  would  naturally  and  easily  take  the 
shortest  route.  This  route,  too,  would  have  an  advantage  over  all 
others,  derived  from  climate  and  latitude.  The  pork,  bacon,  lard, 
and  flour,  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  would  escape  the  injurious  heat  of 
other  routes,  by  taking  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Another  important  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  would  be,  that  the  vast  amount  of  shipping  that 
is  kept  idle  during  the  long  winters  in  the  lakes,  by  the  ice,  could 
pass  down  to  the  ocean,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  be  profitably 
employed  on  the  ocean. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  session  of  Congress  will  take 
some  action  on  this  important  subject:  for  it  is  one  not  only  of  vital 
importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  but  also  one  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  our  present  friendly  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  It  would  be  a  digression,  not  contemplated  when  we 
commenced  this  paper,  to  \'iew  our  subject  in  respect  to  our  relation 
of  amity  with  Great  Britain,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  make  but  thi 
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short  allusion  to  it.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  population 
of  the  great  North-west  will  count  millions,  where  it  now  counts  tens 
of  thousands ;  and  then  they  will  feel  more  than  ever  the  im- 
portance to  them  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  their  natural  outlet  to  the 
ocean ;  and  they  will  then  begin  to  regard  the  free  navigation  of  that 
river  as  a  "  natural  right^''  which,  if  not  peaceably  granted,  might  be 
forcibly  taken. 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  by  a  brief  observation  on  the  present 
indications  of  public  sentiment  in  Canada,  regarding  the  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  From  certain  movements  in  Montreal  and  Que- 
bec, it  would  appear,  that  the  refusal  of  our  government  to  recipro- 
cate the  liberal  policy  of  the  Canadian  government,  would  lead  to 
the  immediate  adoption,  by  the  latter,  of  measures  of  retaliation. 
The  tardy  movements  of  our  government  have  already  aroused  the 
merchants  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  who  advocate,  in  common  with 
the  manufacturers  of  England,  the  imposition  of  differential  duties 
against  American  manufactures.  This  would  probably  be  the  first 
retaliatory  act ;  and  the  second  would  be  the  closing  of  all  the 
Canadian  canals,  now  so  extensively  and  profitably  used  by  our  lake 
commerce.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  offer  of  the  Canadians  to 
establish  a  system  of  free  trade  with  us,  and  to  open  the  St.  Law- 
rence, is  highly  liberal ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  average 
Canadian  duties  on  our  products  is  only  Vl\  per  cent.,  while  ours  on 
their  products  is  2oJ  per  cent.,  it  would  seem  that  our  government 
could  not,  with  any  show  of  liberality  and  grace,  refuse  reciprocation, 
in  view,  too,  of  the  many  advantages  our  trade  would  derive  from  it, 
and  the  loud  call  for  it  from  so  many  of  our  citizens. 
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In  Vol.  II.  we  presented  an  elaborate  paper  upon  the  Post  System,  promising 
some  day  or  other  to  continue  and  complete  the  subject,  which  we  now  take 
occasion  to  do,  bringing  it  down  to  date. — [Ed. 

The  system  of  posts,  as  at  present  in  operation,  is  an  invention  of 
modern  times.  It  has  contributed  much  more  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  mankind.     In  addition  to 
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the  material,  and  by  consequence  more  tangible  benefits  which  it 
has,  in  common  with  the  steam-engine  and  other  similar  inventions, 
conferred  upon  the  more  civilized  portion  of  the  human  race,  it  has 
contributed  not  a  little  to  its  political  and  social  advancement,  and  is 
destined,  in  the  future,  to  work  out  in  this  field  yet  more  important 
and  more  striking  results.  How  much  our  own  country  is  indebted 
for  its  prosperity — a  prosperity  in  some  respects  unequaled,  per- 
haps, in  the  world's  history — to  its  extensive  and  well-ordered  post- 
office  system,  will  appear  at  a  glance  to  any  one  who  has  reflected 
upon  the  intimate  connection  which  subsists  between  the  various  parts 
of  the  wide-extended,  yet,  through  the  medium  of  this  very  agency, 
admirably  consolidated  confederacy.  Nor  are  we  alone  the  reci- 
pients of  its  blessings.  Its  advantages  are  enjoyed  also  by  all  the 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  and,  in  particular,  by  those  which  are 
most  celebrated  for  their  continual  advances  in  commerce,  science, 
and  the  arts.  All  these,  and  ourselves  among  them,  have  reaped,  not 
only  as  integral  states,  but  as  individual  nations  forming  component 
parts  of  one  great  community,  numerous  and  signal  advantages  from 
the  establishment  of  posts  within  their  boundaries — benefits  which 
we  can  hardly  estimate  at  this  day,  and  for  which,  apart  from  the 
post  system,  we  might,  indeed,  as  did  the  ancients,  have  sighed,  but 
would,  as  they  have,  sighed  in  vain. 

History  of  the  Post  System, — The  word  post  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  pone>-e,  to  place;  the  post  being  so  called,  probably  because  horses 
we  e  placed  {i.  e.  posted)  at  fixed  distances,  for  the  transport  of  dis- 
patches. Posts  were  first  used,  as  far  as  we  know  historically,  by 
Darius  I.,  of  Persia,  (500  B.  C.,)  who  employed  them  solely  for  the 
use  of  the  government.  The  dispatches  were  transmitted  with  ex- 
traordinary  speed  along  the  high  road  which  connected  the  western 
part  of  his  empire  with  the  seat  of  government,  by  couriers  trained  to 
the  business,  and  furnished  with  frequent  relays  of  horses. 

The  most  complete  system  of  posts  known  in  the  ancient  world, 
was  established  by  Augustus  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The  head  of 
the  department  was  the  commander  of  the  Praetorian  guards.  These 
posts  were  employed  only  by  the  government,  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  intelligence  from  the  army.  By  their  means  messages 
were  sent  with  surprising  swiftness  :  for  Augustus,  on  several  occa- 
sions, received  dispatches  in  four  days  from  Slavonia  ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,Tiberius  was  wont  to  reject  as  valueless,  dispatches  which  had 
consumed  more  than  twenty  days  in  coming  from  Asia,  fifteen  from 
Europe,  ten  from  Africa,  five  from  Slavonia,  and  three  from  any  part 
of  Italy. 

The  first  regular  establishment  of  posts  in  modern  Europe,  was  the 
work  of  Louis  X[.,  of  France,  (July  19th,  14G4,)  who  founded  post 
stations,  four  miles  apart,  on  the  chief  roads  of  his  kingdom,  for  the 
use  of  the  government  and  court.  Subsequently  under  Charles  VIII., 
(1560,)  private  individuals  were  permitted  to  make  use  of  the  institu- 
tion for  forwarding  letters  and  dispatches  ;  the  money  charged  for 
transmitting  which,  formed  thereafter  a  source  of  revenue  for  the 
government.     Under  Louis  XIII.,  (1630,)  the  system  received  a  form 
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more  regular  and  complete  ;  and  a  comptroller-general  of  posts  was 
appointed.  Previously  to  the  time  of  Louis  XL,  dispatches  were  sent 
by  special  messengers,  sometimes  mounted  and  sometimes  on  foot ; 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  regular  post  system  being  that  made  by 
the  university  of  Paris,  which  maintained,  as  early  as  the  13th 
century,  pedestrian  messengers,  who,  at  stated  times,  t  Jok  charge  of 
letters  and  money  for  tlie  young  men  who  had  come  from  every  part 
of  Europe  to  pursue  their  studies  in  the  university.  For  more  than 
one  hundred  years,  the  French  post  was  farmed  out  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  first  by  the  minister  Louvois,  under  Louis  XIV.,  (1676.)  and, 
for  the  last  and  twenty-third  time,  under  Louis  XVI.,  (1786.)  At 
the  expiration  of  this  last  lease,  (1791,)  the  establishment  was 
taken  under  royal  management  ;  from  which  time  it  has  been  con- 
ducted with  less  expense  and  with  more  benefit  to  the  people.  When 
the  post  was  formed  out  for  the  third  time,  (1688,)  the  revenue  which 
it  yielded  amounted  to  1,400,000  francs  ;  in  1733,  to  3,000,000  ;  and, 
in  1791,  to  11,000,000  francs.  From  1814  to  1822,  the  average 
annual  yield  of  the  letter  posts  was  21,890,000  francs.  At  the  head 
of  the  entire  post-office  establishment  is  placed  a  general  director  ; 
in  each  department  is  a  post-inspector,  and  in  each  post-office  a 
director,  a  comptroller,  and  an  adequate  number  of  assistants. 
Until  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  postmasters  possessed  civil  immu- 
nities of  various  kinds,  in  consideration  of  which,  they  transported 
the  mail  for  a  small  compensation  ;  but  these  privileges  were  taken 
away  when  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  a  salary  granted  in- 
stead, by  the  National  Assembly.  In  1823,  the  postmasters  re- 
ceived, for  carrying  the  mail  and  for  dispatching  public  expresses, 
thirty  sous  (or  cents)  per  stage  for  each  horse,  and  twenty-five  sous 
for  each  courier, — by  one  or  more  of  whom  every  mail  must  be  ac- 
companied. Their  contracts  for  transporting  the  mail  are  made  with 
the  director-general  of  the  posts.  Postmasters  take  an  oath  to  pre- 
serve the  inviolability  of  letters  passing  through  their  hands  ;  but, 
until  of  late  years,  (since  1828,)  the  government  has  claimed,  and 
sometimes  exercised  the  right  of  examining  their  contents.  In  1847, 
there  were  in  France  3,582  post-offices  ;  the  circulation  in  the  mails 
for  that  year  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  millions  of  letters, 
against  sixty  millions  in  the  mails  of  the  United  States.  The  rates 
of  letter  postage  have  been,  for  some  time,  two  sous  for  the  first 
twenty-five  English  iniles,  and  a  corresponding  advance  for  each  pre- 
scribed distance.  The  late  change  in  the  regulations  has  fixed  a 
uniform  rate  of  four  sous  (about  four  cents)  for  any  distance  within 
the  republic. 

In  Germany,  the  first  post  was  established  by  Roger  I.,  count  of 
Thurn,  Taxis,  and  Valsassina,  in  Tyrol,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century.  Subsequently  other  posts  were  established  in  the  empire, 
the  most  important  by  counts  of  the  same  family;  and,  in  1543, 
Leonard  of  Taxis  was  appointed  postmaster-general  of  the  empire, 
in  which  office  he  was  afterwards  confirmed,  and,  finally,  in  1615,  his 
descendant,  Lamoral,  was  invested  with  the  imperial  post  as  an 
imperial  fief,  with   the  right  of  transmission   to  his  posterity.     A 
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regular  post  went  at  that  time  every  week  from  the  imperial  court, 
and  also  from  Rome,  Venice,  etc.,  to  Augsburg,  and  thence  to  Brus- 
sels and  back.  This  imperial  post  ceased  to  exist  as  such  when  the 
empire  was  dismembered,  (1806.)  Since  that  period,  post  establish- 
ments of  different  kinds  have  existed  in  the  various  states  of  Germany. 
At  present,  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Baden, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Holstein-Oldenburg,  Holstein-Lauenburg,  and 
Luxemburg,  have  each  their  own  independent  posts  ;  but  the  house 
of  Thurn  and  Taxis  still  possess,  as  a  fief,  confirmed  finally  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  the  posts  in  Wurtemberg,  Hesse-Nassau,  the 
states  of  the  Saxon-Ernestine  line,  the  two  Schwarzenbergs,  Hohen- 
zollorn,  "Waldeck,  Lippe-Detmold,  and  in  the  territories  of  the 
princes  of  Reuss.  In  other  states,  the  Thurn  and  Taxis  post  exists, 
not  as  a  fief,  but  founded  on  a  regular  compact.  The  whole  post  es- 
tablishment of  this  family  is  superintended  by  a  postmaster-general 
at  rrankfort-on-the-Maine  ;  and  it  extends  over  an  area  of  25,000 
miles,  containing  3,753,450  inhabitants.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  private  mo- 
nopoly, managed  for  the  benefit  of  its  owner.  Lichtenstein  has  no 
post. 

In  Germany,  the  stage-coaches  [called  fahrende posten)  are  usually 
united  with  the  post-offices  ;  by  which  parcels  may  be  sent  as  safely 
as  letters  :  an  advantage  by  no  means  compensating,  however,  for  the 
accompanying  loss  of  speed  in  the  transmission  of  Letters  and  dis- 
patches. Mail  contracts  are  made  at  fixed  prices  :  an  allowance  per 
mile  for  the  ordinary  service,  and  a  share  of  the  profit  for  extra  work. 
The  scale  of  postages  in  the  different  German  states  resembles  in  gen- 
eral that  of  Prussia,  "  which,"  says  Mr.  Bowen,  "  commences  with  a 
rate  for  the  first  two  miles,  equal  to  about  9^  miles  English,  of  one 
silver  groschen,  equal  to  2^  cents,  increasing  by  a  groschen  for  each 
interval  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  German,  with  an  intervening  half 
rate.  A  reform  in  postage  has  been  decreed  by  a  recent  postal  con- 
gress at  Dresden,  fixing  two  rates  in  substitution  of  the  foregoing : 
one  of  five  kreutzers,  (old  German  convention  money,)  about  equal  to 
five  cents,  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  ninety-five  miles  (English) ; 
and  the  other,  ten  kreutzers,  or  cents,  for  any  distance  over." 

The  post  establishments  of  other  European  continental  countries  are 
modeled  after  those  of  France  or  Germany.  In  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  system  of  France,  introduced  upon  the  incorporation 
of  that  country  with  the  French  empire,  is  still  followed  with  little 
alteration.  To  the  house  of  Thurn  and  Taxis  is  due  the  honor  of 
having  first  introduced  the  post  into  the  country.  In  Italy,  since 
1815,  the  post  system  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Modena,  conforms  to  the  Austrian  model,  still  preserv- 
ing,  however,  the  French  basis  which  was  given  it  on  the  union  of 
those  states  with  the  empire  of  France.  Throughout  all  Italy  the 
post-office  is  well  managed,  as  indeed  it  has  been  ever  since  its  orio-i- 
nal  establishment  in  that  country  by  the  German  emperor,  from 
whom,  it  would  seem,  the  post-masters  received,  at  first,  their  re- 
muneration. In  Switzerland,  each  canton  regulates  its  own  post ; 
but,  by  common   agreement,  something  like  uniformity  has  been 
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reached  in  its  general  management.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  the  post- 
office  is  presided  over  by  a  correo  may  or  ^  as  director-general,  but  its 
operation  is  quite  imperfect.  In  Turkey  there  is  no  post ;  but  the 
Grand  Seignior  maintains  mounted  Tartars,  whose  business  it  is  to  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible  his  own  and  the  dispatches  of  the  public 
authorities.  In  Russia,  whose  post  system  is  founded  on  that  of 
north  Germany,  letters  are  forwarded  with  celerity  and  safety,  at 
rates  which  are  exceedingly  moderate.  A  letter  of  an  ounce  weight 
is  charged  two  kopeks  (two-fifths  of  a  cent)  for  every  one  hundred 
versts  (QQ  miles)  up  to  1,500  versts  ;  an  additional  kopek  for  any  dis- 
tance between  1,500  and  3,000  versts  ;  and  not  over  fifty  kopeks  (ten 
cents)  for  any  distance  over  3,000  versts.  Extra  posts  are  cheap 
and  expeditious,  a  post-horse  costing  not  more  than  two  kopeks  the 
verst ;  and  a  journey  of  4,580  versts,  which  consumes  eight  weeks  in 
making  it,  costing  only  about  $220,  the  expenses  of  living  included. 
The  postal  revenue  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  about  1800,000  per  an- 
num. 

In  England,  the  post-office  was  not  established  till  the  year  1649. 
It  was  then  founded  by  Mr.  Edward  Prideaux,  Attorney-General  for 
the  Commonwealth,  who  arranged  for  the  weekly  conveyance  of  let- 
ters to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Postmasters  were,  it  is 
true,  in  the  employ  of  the  government  before  this  period ;  and 
Charles  I.  had  erected  (1635)  a  letter  office  for  England  and  Scotland, 
extending,  however,  to  only  a  few  of  the  principal  roads,  the  post- 
masters on  which  transported  letters  at  the  rate  of  2|^d.  per  mile  for 
each  horse.  This  establishment  did  not  succeed,  but  entailed  an  ex- 
pense on  the  government,  which  just  before  Mr.  Prideaux's  plan  was 
put  into  operation,  amounted  to  £7,000  a  year.  Under  the  newjorder 
of  things,  the  post-office  yielded  the  Attorney-General  such  handsome 
profits,  that  it  could  not  be  leased  for  £10,000.  In  1657  the  post- 
office  was  established  nearly  on  its  present  footing,  and  rates  of 
postage  were  fixed  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  when 
(Act  9,  Anne)  modifications  were  introduced,  which  have  remained  in 
force,  in  substance,  up  to  the  reign  of  the  present  sovereign,  under 
whom  (2  and  3  Vict.  chap.  52)  occurred  the  reduction  of  postage  to 
the  simple  and  cheap  rates  which  now  prevail.  Previous  to  this  re- 
duction, the  average  rate  of  postage  amounted  to  7d.  or  7^d.  per  let- 
ter, the  charge  on  each  varying  with  the  distance.  These  prices 
yielded  the  government  a  nett  revenue,  in  1838,  of  £1,676,522,  or 
about  $8,000,000.  The  new  rates  commenced  in  1840,  according  to 
which  all  inland  letters,  without  regard  to  distance,  provided  that  they 
be  paid  on  being  posted  or  sent  off,  are,  if  they  weigh  no  more  than 
J  an  ounce,  charged  Id. ;  1  oz.  2d. ;  2  oz.  4d.,  and  so  on,  2d.  being 
added  for  every  additional  ounce  up  to  16  oz.,  beyond  which  weight 
no  packets,  with  certain  exceptions,  whether  subject  to  postage  or 
not,  can  be  received.  Letters  not  pre-paid,  are  charged  double  these 
rates.  The  franking  privilege  is  abolished  ;  but  addresses  to  the 
Queen  are  not  chargeable  with  postage,  nor  petitions  for  either  House 
addressed  to  parliamentary  members,  provided  they  are  sent  open  at 
the  sides,  and  do  not  weigh  more  than  32  ounces.     Newspapers  pub- 
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lished  in  the  kingdom  are  not  charged  for  transportation,  as  the  gov 
ernment  has  already  received  its  pay  in  the  shape  of  a  stamp  duty  of 
one  penny  on  each  paper ;  foreign  newspapers  are  charged  at  rates 
varying  from  Id.  to  4d.  In  France,  newspapers  are  charged  4  cen 
times  (four-fifths  of  a  cent)  postage  on  a  small  sheet,  which  must  be 
pre-paid.  In  Germany,  the  rate  is  one-quarter  that  of  letters  ac 
cording  to  weight.— For  the  year  ending  Jan.  5.  1839,  the  gro'^s'  re 
lZ''J'r.''J  ^^®  ^''^''^  post-office  was  £-2,390,763  ;  the  expenditure 
±/ 56,999  :  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  £1,633,764.  In  1850.  ten  years 
after  the  reduction  of  the  penny  rate,  the  gross  revenue  wis 
^'}3o^^'  S'^  expenditure  £1,324,562,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of 
£840,787  During  184/  the  postage  paid  by  the  government 
amounted  to  £163,855.  ^     ciumeni 

All  the  business  of  the  English  post-office  is  done  in  the  name  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and 
has  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  His  salary  is  £2,500  a  year  '  His 
chief  assistant  is  a  secretary,  with  a  salary  of  £2,000  "lliere  are 
several  other  officers  who  rank  above  the  ordinary  postmasters  •  the 
most_  important  of  whom  is  the  solicitor  of  the  department,  whose 
pay  IS  to  be  £1,500  per  annum.  The  highest  salary  received  bv  ^a 
pes  master  m  England  is  £1,000,  (§4,840.)  which  is  given  in  Liver- 
pool ;  the  lowest  is  £30,  ($145.20,)  a  year.  Tlie  pa.  of  the  clerks 
ranges  from  £80  to  £500  per  annum. 

Every  provision  is  made  in  England  for  the  safe  and  speedy  trans- 
rnission  of  the  mails.  The  railway  companies  are  bound  to  take 
them  at  suot  hours  and  such  speed  as  the  Postmaster-General  may 
require.  The  prices  paid  to  the  railway  companies  for  this  service 
vary  from  Id.  to  2s.  9d.  the  mile ;  one  penny  [he  mile  according  to 
the  mode  of  reckomng  adopted,  being  equal  to  614.72  a  mile  per  an- 
num, daily  sei-vice  ;  and  2s.  9d.,  being  equal  to  8451.93  a  mile,  daily 
service.  Ihe  latter  enormous  price  is  paid  in  cases  where  the  mail 
forms  almost_  the  only  article  of  transport,  on  account  of  the  time  at 
which  the  tram  IS  made  to  perform  its  journey.  The  expenses  of  the 
mails  conveyed  on  coaches  are  included  in  two  items  •   the  first  the 

rZ  ^i^^  qI  ^""^  *'''P"°  '^"'^'^  ^'^  ^^P^^'-'  ^-^^^'h'  ^t  the  maxi- 
S^Tq'.'  n  .r"  ™^'.'  ^yea^' daily  service,  at  the  minimum, 
§9.89  per  mile  ;  the  second,  the  price  for  horsing  and  conveyino-  the 
mails,  which  varies  from  Od.  to  6d.  per  single  mile.  Any  drIveT 
horse,  or  coach,  can  be  dismissed  from  the  service  by  the  Postmaster' 
(general.— The  annual  cost  of  mail  transport  in  England  averao-es 
thirteen  cents  a  mile,  daily  service.  civ  erases 

Special  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of  small  sums  of  monev 
not  exceeding  £5,  through  the  agency  of  the  post-office.  The  money 
bemg  deposited  at  one  office,  an  order  for  the  amount,  deducting  the 
discount,  will  be  given  on  any  other  office  in  the  kingdom  The 
charge  is  _.3d.  for  orders  of  £3  and  less;  6d.  for  sum!  over  that 
amount  withm  the  specified  limits.  In  1847,  the  transactions  of  tWs 
character  amounted  to  £14,115,153;  and  at  present  300  clerks  are 
employed  in  attending  to  the  business  in  the  principal  office  in  Lon 
don  ;  a  branch  of  which- exists  in  every  important  post-office  in  Great 
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Britain     On  the  continent  of  Europe,  money  is  insurcdan  transitu  in 
the  mails,  at  rates  stipulated  by  each  government. 

The  transport  of  letters  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another  forms 
in  I  mdon,  as  in  Paris,  no  inconsiderable  business.  In  the  former 
dtv  there  are  employed  1,367  letter-carriers,  who  receive  pay  vary- 
ing  f  om  15s.  to  30s'  a  week.  In  1847,  more  than  thirty-three  mil- 
ions  of  letters,  it  is  estimated,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  general  post, 
were  delivered  in  London,  on  each  of  which  the  same  postage  was 
m'd  .^  is  charged  on  a  letter  traversing  the  kingdom  from  one  end 
to  the  other.     These  city  letters  are  delivered  ten  times  a  day;  m 

^"ifeS^-leUeroffice  of  England  is  an  object  of  no  little  interest. 
In  1850  about  two  million  letters  were  returned  as  dead,  no  owners 
havincrbeen  discovered  :  in  these  there  was  found,  when  opened,  pro- 
ne y'to  the  amount  of  nearly  §2,500,000,  some  of  them  having 
actual!  v  been  posted  without  any  direction.  A  single  letter,  on  being 
opened  in  thii  way.  not  long  since,  was  found  to  contain  bank  notes 
to  the  value  of  ft7,500.  The  dead-letters,  after  examination,  ai  e  sold, 
Mr   Bowen  tVmks,   for  waste  paper;   instead  of  being  burned,  as  is 

done  in  the  office  at  Washington  *  en..,  RrJ^nm  and 

Certain  features  common  to  the  post  system  of  Great  Biitain  and 
the  continent,  but  not  to  this  country,  deserve  here  a  brief  enumera- 
tion They  ^re  :  (a.)  The  appointment  of  a  fiscal  ofiieer,  not  subor- 
dinate to  the  head  of  the  department,  to  keep  a  check  on  his  accounts ; 
(b  )  the  accompaniment  of  the  mails  by  armed  guards;  (c.)  the  le- 
cistration  of  letters  for  their  safe  transmission,  on  the  pavment  ot  a 
fixed  fee;  (d.)  the  delivery  of  letters  by  the  carriers,  anB  a  prompt 
return,  if  letters  are  not  inquired  for,  to  the  dead-letter  office,  unless 
marked  ^^  posla  restanter  or  to  that  effect;  (e.)  the  limitation  of  let- 
ters by  wei-ht,  in  France  and  Germany,  not  exceeding  ^  an  ounce ; 
(f )  the  conveyance  of  money  by  mail,  under  special  regulations  ;  and 
other  peculiarities  not  important  to  mention  ,„.  ifi77 

In  America,  the  history  of  the  post-office  dates  as  for  back  as  1677, 
at  which  time  an  office  was  established  in  Boston,  under  John  How- 
ard by  the  colonial  court.  In  1683,  another  was  created  in  1  hila- 
delphia,  by  the  order  of  William  Penn.  A  scheme  for  estab  ishing 
a  post-office  for  the  whole  country,  was  carried,  m  1700,  into  suo- 

*  Some  verv  curious  articles  are  discovered  inclosed  within  the  letters  opened  at  this 
dendleuer  office        Mr.  Bowen   relates   the  following:-"  Packages,  not  exceed.ng    n 

cumg  on  ers,  found  he  had  forgot  his  pistol.     "*',^'^VV  i„     i,,ll  „nrl  «1ncT«      A  roast 

bv  return  of  mail,  labeled  and  loaded  to  the  mouth  with  powder,  ball  and  "l"?'-     A  ^°"' 
dUk  a  box  of  spiders,  an.l  a  live  snake,   were  also  among  the  '^^Ll^^nZtlt^  Z 
way.     Most  curious  of  all,  however,  was  a  bank  note  for  £50,  ^'tl^^^V  °k  °        '^ 
two  ends  being  merely  wafered  together,  and  the  address  wniten  on  the  back. 
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cessful  operation,   by  Col.  John  Hamilton,  of  New-Jersey  •  but  this 
M-as  superseded,  in  1710,  by  the  act  of  parliament  "for  es  ablishinl 
a  general  post-office  for  all  her  Majesty's  dominions."     Chief  letter 
offices  were  to  be  kept  in  New-York,  and  other  convenient  places  in 
each  colony.     The  name  of  Franklin  is  intimately  associat^ed  wi  h 
the  early  history  of  the  American  post-office.     He  was  chosen  oosf 
master  in  1737,  and,  in  1753,  was 'appointed  one  of  the    wo  deputy: 
postmasters-general   of  North   America.      At  the  latter  date'  the 
lenglli  of  the  post-roads  in   the  thirteen  colonies  vvas  1,-532  miles 
North  Carolina  having  the  most,  and  New-Hampshire  the  leasr  Tn 
1774,   Franklin   was  dismissed  from  his  office,  only  to  be  elected 
next  year  Postmaster-General  by  the  Continental  Congress.   In  1790 
after  the  post-office  had  fallen,   by  the  express  terms  of  the  cons  itu 
tion,  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  general  government    iW 
existed  in  the  Union  only  75  post-offices,  afd  only  !^7TSlen!th 
of  post  routes.     To  perform  "  a  complet^  tour"  between  Ph  ladelpWa 
to  Pittsburgh  occupied   twenty  days;    and  the  annual  co't  of' the 
who  e  service  was  $22,702.     Theie  are  now  in  the  United  St.  p! 
nearly  20,000  post-offices,  196,200  miles  of  post  roals,  and  53  2^2  2^ 

Tsl?  47^"^"^'  T^  transportation.  Great  Britain  hd',-;; 
1847,  4,785  pos  -offices  ;  France,  3,582.  The  number  of  letters  circu 
lated  in  our  mail  during  that  year  was  60  millions ;  while  France  had 
115,  and  Great  Britain  the  still  higher  number  of  300  millions 

iHE  UxiTED  States  PosT-OFFicE.-At  the  head  of  the  post-offi'ce  de- 
partment stands  the  Postmaster-General,  who  is  atpresen't  N.  PrHall 
of  New-York.     He  has  three  principal  assistants,  each  of  whom  pre- 
side over  a  _  particular  divison,  or  bureau,  of  the  general  post^ffice 
These  divisions  are  the  contract  office,  the  appointment  office  and  the 
finance  and  dead-letter  office ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  inspect  on 
fdthrr.v     "''^^^''^^'^'^^^^^--^^fthe  post-office  departm^t 
thtl      ^". J<^^^^  ^ffi^-e.  presided  over  by  the  auditor.     UndeV  eadi  of 
these  presidmg  officers  are  a  number  of  clerks,  amountinrL  !dl  f . 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  '  ^mountrng  m  ail  to 

The  general  post-office   building,  one  of  the  most  beautiflil  edifices 

hpi^r  /'""'  °''"P^f  ^  ^^'^^^^  ^q"^^^'  ^^^<^hes  three  stories  in 
height,  and  contains  about  one  hundred  apartments.      CompleteS 

Ann  ^n  M^""'-  ''^"'  ^'''^  occupied  in  1836.  The  ground 
floor  of  the  building  IS  occupied  mainly^  by  the  auditor's  clefks  the 
topographers,  and  the  dead-letter  office ;  the  second  floor  by   he'offi 

?ZZi  r  1  '^t  ^°''-°^^^  P^^P^'--  The  apartmems  of  t*; 
Postmas  er-General,  who  is  also  a  cabinet  minister,  are  situated  in  he 
mmn  bu.ldmg,  and  are  elegantly  furnished.  Her;  he  receives  ^sitS 
of  busmess  and  of  ceremony.  The  rooms  of  his  assistants,  and  tW 
of  the  chief  clerk  and  of  the  auditor,  are  contiguous  to  those  of 
the  Postniaster-General.  The  wings  of  the  second  story  are  occupied 
by  the  ckrks   of  the  contract,  inspection,  and  appointment^ffices 

thTd  i:':"  '"  ''™'  '  ?"  '^^^"g'"-"  '''^'  -SLr's  office,  s^ 
^ird  story  IS  appropriated  to  clerks  of  the  last-mentioned  office  to 
7}tZ  t't  "^^'f  "i""  "^'^^  ^^"tract  office  ;  and  contains  besMes 
the  book-keeper's  office,  with  its  twenty.five,  or  more,  clerks  ' 
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The  Postmaster- General. — The  Postmaster-General  is  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  has  the  general  superintendence  and  management 
of  the  entire  post-office  department  of  the  United  States.     Through 
him  the  establishment  is  controlled  and  regulated  by  Congress  ;  and 
by  him  all  postmasters  are  appointed  whose  income  is  not  above 
$1,000  per  annum.     So  varied  and  numerous  are  the  duties  of  this 
officer,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  them  can  be,  and  are  in  fact,  per- 
formed by  him  in  person  :  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are,  of 
course,  attended  to  by  his  assistants  and  their  clerks;  among  whom, 
especially  since  183(),  the  strictest  order  and  discipline  prevail.     All 
business  is  prepared  by  the  clerks,  and  is  then  submitted  by  them  to 
the  Postmaster-General  himself,  or  one  of  his  assistants ;  who  there- 
upon enters  his  order,  after  which  the  papers  which  have  been  prepared 
in  accordance  with  such  order,  receive  his  signature.     It  is  the  duty 
of  this  officer  to  submit  yearly  to  Congress  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  money  which  will  be  required  for  the  department  during  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year,  (commencing  with  July,)  and  also  to  present  an  ac- 
count of  the  expenditures  which  have  actually  been  made  for  the 
department  from  the  time  of  the  last  annual  estimate.     His  most  im- 
portant and  most  difficult  duty  is  the  regulation  and  supervision  of 
the  expenses  of  the  department,  and  the  general  management  of  its 
monetary  affairs.     It  is  his  business,  too,  to  pay  over,  or  to  have  paid, 
all  the   revenue  of  the  department  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  books  of  which  it  is  entered  to  the  credit  of  the  post- 
office,  as  an  offset  to  the  debit  created  by  the  annual  appropriation. 
Besides  performing  these  duties,  the  Postmaster-General  must  decide 
upon  the  official  forms  of  all  the  papers  to  be  prepared   by  his  more 
than  30,000  subordinates  ;  must  direct  in  what  manner  accounts  are 
to  be  kept  and  rendered  ;  and,  in  short,  must  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  all  the  business,  often  complicated  and  involved,  of  the 
entire  post-oflice  department. 

Bureaux  of  the  General  Post  Office. — The  bureaux  or  offices  into 
which  the  general  post-office  is  divided  for  the  sake  of  fiicilitating 
its  business,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Of  these,  the  first  named. 
or  contract  office,  has  assigned  to  it,  as  its  proper  duty,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  mail  service,  the  making  of  mail  contracts,  the  location 
of  distributing  offices,  the  supervision  of  the  post  roads,  etc.  The 
appointment  office  has  exclusive  direction  of  matters  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  discontinuance  of  post-offices,  changes  of  sites  and 
names,  appointments  and  removals  of  postmasters,  and  the  giving  of 
instructions  to  these  last  named  functionaries.  The  miscellaneous 
affairs  of  the  department,  also,  are  properly  under  the  management 
of  this  bureau.  Thc^nanre  office  has  the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  all  the  financial  business  which  is  not  attended  to  by  the 
auditor.  Its  head,  the  third  assistant  postmaster-general,  has  charge 
also  of  the  dead-letter  office,  of  the  issuing  of  stamps  for  the  pre-pay- 
ment  of  postages,  and  of  the  accounts  connected  with  their  issue.  The 
inspection  office  examines  the  registers  rendered  by  postmasters  of 
the  time  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  mails  ;  inquires  into  all 
delinquencies  of  mail  contractors,  postmasters,  etc.,  and  all  depreda- 
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in  1836.  The  duties  of  the  superintending  officer  are  multifarious. 
He  is  "  a  comptroller,  a  commissioner  of  revenue,  an  auditor-general, 
a  registrar,  and  a  solicitor :  nay,  everything  in  relation  to  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  department,  except  what  appertains  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  his  assistants,  and  the  treasurer.  In  short,  his  office  is 
an  '  imperium  in  imperio,'  and  though  comparatively  simple  in  its 
organization,  is  multitudinous  in  its  details."  Besides  the  auditor, 
there  is  connected  with  the  general  post-office  a  treasurer,  an  officer 
created  in  1836,  who  receives  and  has  charge  of  all  moneys  collected  by 
the  Postmaster-General.  The  dead-letter  office,  a  branch  of  the  inspec- 
tion office,  though  not  under  the  control  of  its  head,  occupies  four 
rooms,  and  has  thirteen  clerks  in  its  service.  Every  letter  which 
comes  to  this  office  is,  after  a  stated  interval,  opened  by  its  clerks ; 
and  those  that  contain  money  or  valuable  property  are  read,  and 
every  effort  made  to  discover  the  owners.  All  the  other  dead-letters 
are  cast  into  a  heap,  without  any  examination  of  their  contents, 
and  consumed  by  fire.  Letters  containing  money  are  not  found  so 
frequently  as  in  the  dead-letter  office  of  England.  The  whole  amount 
received  in  this  way  in  1850  was  §2,000.  The  chief  cause  of  the 
accumulation  of  these  dead-letters  is  misdirection.  The  number 
which  is  emptied  annually  into  the  vaults  of  the  post-office  at  Wash- 
ington is  immense.  It  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  24,000  bushels, 
or  about  20,000,000  of  letters  per  annum.  The  postages  on  most  of 
these  are  unpaid  ;  it  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  proportion  of 
unpaid  will  hereafter  be  much  less,  under  the  operation  of  the  new 
postage  law,  which  went  into  effect  last  July. 

Postmasters,  their  Duties,  etc. — Every  postmaster  must  be  an  ac- 
tual resident  of  the  place  in  which  the  office  he  superintends  is  esta- 
blished ;  and  he  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  cannot 
enter  upon  his  duties  until  he  has  taken  oath  and  given  satisfactory 
sureties  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  official  functions.  His 
duties  must  be  attended  to  by  himself^ersona/Z?/,  or  by  the  aid  of  a 
sworn  assistant,  or  assistants  if  necessary.  No  other  person  but 
himself  and  his  qualified  assistants  can  have  access  to  the  letters  and 
papers  of  the  office,  or  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  mail.  The  mail 
may,  indeed,  be  opened  within  view  of  other  persons,  but  not  within 
their  reach.  The  postmaster  is  required  to  keep  his  office  open  daily 
during  the  usual  business  hours  of  the  place ;  but  on  Sunday  he  need 
keep  it  open  only  an  hour,  but  more  if  it  be  his  pleasure ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, he  cannot  resign  his  office  and  leave  off  the  performance  of 
his  duties  at  his  option,  but  must,  even  after  resignation,  superintend 
the  office  affairs  until  a  properly  qualified  successor  relieves  him  of 
his  charge.  Postmasters  are  required  to  make  quarterly  returns  of 
the  details  of  the  business  of  their  respective  offices,  and  forward 
them  to  the  department.  These  returns  are  examined  by  the  audi- 
tor, and  their  errors,  if  containing  any,  arc  carefully  corrected.  A 
failure  to  send  their  returns  within  the  specified  time  is  followed  by 
a  fine.  Besides  making  up  and  forwarding  the  quarterly  returns  in 
question,  every  postmaster  must  keep  in  his  office  a  general  account 
for  the  service  of  the  department,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
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Postmaster-General,  or  any  agent  of  the  department,  a  copy  of  which 
is  to  be  furnished  to  the  auditor  whenever  he  may  require  one.  This 
general  account  affords  the  means  of  comparison  and  adjustment,  if 
a  difference  arises  between  the  accounts  of  any  postmaster  and  those 
of  the  auditor. 

The  payment  of  the  services  of  postmasters  is  fixed  by  law  on 
any  amount  of  letter  postage,  (which  in  this  case  includes  all  pre- 
paid postage  upon  transient  papers,  etc.,)  received  by  them,  not  ex- 
ceeding |].00  in  any  one  year,  they  are  allowed  40  per  cent. ;  on  any 
sum  between  $100  and  $400,  33^  per  cent. ;  any  between  $400  and 
$2,400,  30  per  cent. ;  any  over  $2,400,  12^  per  cent.  Besides  this, 
they  are  entitled  to  7  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  letters  and  packets 
received  for  distribution,  but  this  only  holds  good  of  offices  specified 
by  the  Postmaster-General  ^  two  cents  on  every  free  letter  not  ad- 
dressed to  postmasters,  (unless  other  commissions  amount  to  $500 
in  the  same  quarter,)  and  50  per  cent,  on  all  sums  arising  from  post- 
age on  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.  Charges  for  incidental  expenses, 
moreover,  are,  in  certain  cases,  allowed  to  be  made  against  the  de- 
partment. For  any  deficiency  arising  in  any  post-office,  after  these 
commissions  and  allowances  are  made,  the  postmaster  has  no  claim 
against  the  United  States.  If  any  balance  is  left,  these  deductions 
being  made,  it  is  to  be  acl^nowledged  by  him  in  his  quarterly  re- 
turn. The  payment  of  such  balance,  when  called  for,  by  draft  or 
otherwise,  must  be  made  in  specie  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  United 
States  ;  any  deficiency  in  the  weight  of  which,  as  also  any  loss  of  post- 
office  money  or  property  by  fire,  robbery  or  theft,  must  be  made 
up  by  the  postmaster.  A  refusal  to  pay  over  balances  to  any  officer 
of  the  department,  is  considered  prima  facie  evidence  of  embezzle- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  postmaster  ;  Avhich  crime,  if  proved,  as  also 
any  unlawful  detaining  of  a  letter  or  packet  in  his  office,  renders  him 
subject  to  heavy  legal  penalties. — According  to  the  recent  report  of 
the  Postmaster-General,  there  were  appointed  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  30th  June,  1851,  5,339  postmasters,  of  whom  1,698  were 
appointed  on  the  establishment  of  new  post-offices.  The  entire  num- 
ber of  post-offices  now  in  operation  is  19,796;  nearly  1,700  having 
been  ^established,  and  256  having  been  discontinued,  during  the  year. 
In  the  same  report  is  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  commissions 
allowed  to  postmasters  will  be  found  too  moderate  for  the  labor  ac- 
quired by  the  new  postage  law.  Of  the  post-offices  now  existing, 
668  are  in  Maine ;  in  New-Hampshire,  355  ;  Vermont,  382 ;  Massa- 
chusetts, 585  ;  Rhode  Island,  74  ;  Connecticut,  339 ;  New- York, 
2,319;  Delaware,  60;  New-Jersey,  394  ;  Pennsylvania,  1,790; 
Maryland,  and  District  of  Columbia,  337 ;  Virginia,  1,296  ;  North 
Carolina,  785;  South  Carolina,  484 ;  Georgia,  658;  Florida,  105; 
Alabama,  580;  Mississippi,  553;  Louisiana,  218;  Arkansas,  328 ; 
Texas,  310;  Tennessee,  760 ;  Kentucky,  669  ;  Ohio,  1,640;  Michi- 
gan, 544;  Indiana,  896  ;  Illinois,  1,026  ;  Missouri,  592 ;  Wisconsin, 
477  ;  Iowa,  294  ;  California,  34  ;  Utah,  1  ;  New-Mexico,  2  ;  Ne- 
braska, 2  ;  Minnesota,  16  ;  Oregon,  31.  Of  the  postmasters 
tions  committed  upon  the  mail.     The  miditor's  office  was  established 
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superintending  these,  36  receive  a  salary  of  $2,000  ;  174  from 
$1,000  to  S2.000  ;  347  from  $500  to  S1,000  ;  208  from  $400 
to  $500;  381  from  8300  to  $400;  G97  from  8200  to  8300;  2,022 
from  8100  to  8200;  3,279  from  $50  to  8100;  4,080  from  825  to 
850 ;  and  8,309  a  salary  under  825  per  annum. 

Transportation  of  the  Mail. — Tlie  United  States  is  divided  into  five 
contract  sections,  and  the  contract  year  commences  on  the  first  of 
July,  and  includes  four  civil  or  solar  years.  These  contracts  for 
transporting  the  mail  are  let,  according  to  the  act  of  1845,  "  to  the 
lowest  bidder  tendering  sufficient  guarantees  for  faithful  performance, 
without  other  reference  to  the  mode  of  such  transportation  than  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  due  celerity,  certainty  and  security  of 
such  transportation."  Some  of  the  leading,  and  to  the  general  ob- 
server, most  interesting  features  of  the  mail  contract,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  (a.)  Only  seven  minutes  at  the  most  are  allowed  for  openinj 
and  closing  the  mails  ;  {b.)  the  mail  is  to  be  conveyed  in  preference 
to  passengers,  even,  if  necessary,  to  their  exclusion;  (c.)  post-office 
blanks,  mail-bags  and  special  agents  are  to  be  conveyed  without  ex 
tra  charge  ;  (c?.)  mail  agents  are  to  be  conveyed  without  charge  on 
rail-road  and  steamboat  lines,  when  the  size  of  the  mail  or  other 
reasons  require  it ;  (e.)  forfeitures  of  pay,  wholly  or  partial,  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  scale,  are  to  take  place  when  trips  are  not  performed, 
and  fines  are  imposed  for  arrivals  behind  the  time.  For  every 
failure  to  arrive  within  the  contract  time  a  specified  excuse  must  be 
given,  and  a  register  of  such  fiiilures  and  the  alleged  excuses  must 
be  kept  by  the  postmaster  at  whose  office  they  occur.  A  contractor 
is  bound  to  supply  all  offices  within  eighty  rods  of  his  route,  even 
though  they  be  established  after  the  date  of  his  contract,  without  ad- 
ditional pay  ;  and  he  is  required  in  all  cases  to  carry  the  entire  mail, 
any  leaving  behind  of  the  mail  bags  subjecting  him  to  a  fine,  to  be 
deducted,  as  are  all  the  fines  he  may  incur,  from  his  contract  pay. 
Contractors  on  special  routes,  if  their  route  yield  the  sum  specified, 
receive  that  sum,  if  not,  they  must  bear  the  loss  ;  if  it  yield  more, 
they  only  receive  the  stipulated  compensation.  Other  rules  relative 
to  the  transport  of  the  mail,  not  specially  relating  to  contractors, 
worthy  of  particular  mention,  are  the  following  :  (a.)  The  mail  can- 
not be  borne  upon  a  road  which  has  not  been  declared  a  post-road, 
except  in  certain  well  understood  cases ;  (6.)  a  member  of  Congress 
can  have  no  interest  in  any  mail  contract;  (c.)  the  mail  can  be 
carried  only  by  free  white  persons,  a  fine  of  820  being  imposed  on 
the  contractor  for  every  violation  of  the  regulation  ;  [d.)  the  master 
of  every  ship  arriving  from  any  port  in  the  United  States  at  another 
where  there  is  a  post-office,  must  deliver  to  the  postmaster  all  letters 
in  his  charge,  before  he  is  allowed  to  break  bulk  or  make  entry  ;  {e.) 
no  letters  or  packets  can  be  carried  over  any  post-route  outside  of 
the  mail,  excepting  private  messengers,  and  by  those  who  receive  no 
compensation  ;  (/.)  no  postmaster,  or  his  assistant  or  clerk,  can  be 
a  contractor,  or  be  interested  in  a  contract  for  carrying  the  mails ; 
{g.)  the  Postmaster-General  is  empowered  to  make  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  owners  of  steamboats  and  rail-roads  for  transporting 
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the  mails,  without  reference  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  making  the 
mail  contracts;  and,  for  extraordinary  expenses  when  required,  he 
may  grant  the  most  liberal  terms  ;  (A.)  a  mail  carrier  losing,  destroy- 
ing, or  deserting  his  mail,  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties ;  and  any  per- 
son robbing  him  is  punishable,  for  the  first  offence,  with  five  years' 
imprisonment,  and  for  the  second,  with  death,  which  latter  penalty  is 
also  inflicted  for  the  first  offence  if  the  carrier  be  wounded  or  killed ; 
(/.)  postmasters,  drivers  of  mail-coaches,  and  mail  carriers,  are  exempt 
from  militia  and  jury  duty. 

The  subjoined  information  respecting  the  extent  and  expense  of  the 
mall  contracts  for  the  year  ending  with  the  close  of  June,  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  as  it  appeared  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  of  December  3d,  1851,  will  no  doubt  be  very  accept- 
able in  the  present  connection.  Six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  mail  routes  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  forming 
an  aggregate  length  of  169,290  miles,  and  involving  an  annual  cost 
for  the  transportation  of  mails  of  $3,421,754.  The  total  annual 
transportation  amounts  to  53,272,252  miles,  of  which  8,508,707  are 
performed  upon  rail-roads,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  eleven  cents 
five  mills  per  mile  ;  5,454,982  miles  in  steamboats,  at  a  cost  of  about 
eight  cents  three  mills  per  mile ;  19,720,588  miles  in  coaches,  at 
about  five  cents  three  mills  per  mile  ;  and  19,521,975  miles  in  modes 
not  specified,  at  about  four  cents  eight  mills  per  mile.  As  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  this  statement  exhibits  an  increase  of  13,354 
miles  in  the  length  of  inland  mail  routes,  and  of  $547,110  in  the  an- 
nual cost  of  trans]iortation ;  but  the  comparison  is  irrespective  of 
the  routes  in  California  and  Oregon.  In  the  former  state,  the  annual 
transportation  amounts  to  537,476  miles,  and  the  annual  cost  to 
$130,270 ;  in  the  latter,  to  6G,9G0  miles,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $40,441. 
There  arc  six  foreign  mail  routes,  three  of  which  are  under  contract 
with  the  post-office  department,  at  a  cost  of  about  $2  09^^^  per  mile ; 
and  three  under  contract  with  the  Navy  Department,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$2  42/^-  per  mile. 

Distribution. — In  order  to  insure  certainty,  regularity,  and  dis- 
patch, in  sending  packets  from  one  remote  point  to  another,  offices 
have  been  established,  which,  besides  the  usual  duties,  perform  the 
work  of  distribution.  INIuch  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  this 
subject,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  different  officials  connected  with 
the  department.  S^ystematic  distribution  was  first  attempted  by  the 
elder  Granger  ;  (1810  ;)  each  postmaster,  previous  to  his  time,  being 
left  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  best  and  most  expedi- 
tious route  for  forwarding  the  matter  of  his  mails.  Modifications  were 
subsequently  made,  at  dilferent  times,  in  this  scheme,  which  resulted 
finally  in  the  arrangement  now  existing.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give 
here  the  details  of  the  plan  of  distribution.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  with  all  its  modifications,  it  is  yet  quite  imperfect,  and  freij^uently 
halts  in  its  operation.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  taken  to  prevent 
mistakes,  they  are  constantly  occurring.  Three  hundred  letters,  for 
example,  are  received  daily  at  the  New-York  office,  which  are  im- 
properly sent  there  for  distribution  ;  thus  causing,  as  in  many  other 
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places,  a  double  distribution,  each  of  which  would  cost  the  general 
post-office  a  commission  of  7  per  cent.,  if  provision  were  not  made 
to  prevent  it  in  New- York.  The  commissions  on  letters  erroneously 
sent  for  distribution  to  the  New- York  office,  would,  if  charged, 
amount  in  one  year  to  ^85,328  ;  as  it  is,  they  are  only  saved  by 
the  employment  of  extra  clerks,  with  much  confusion  and  delay,  and 
with  much  expense  for  clerk  hire,  to  the  department.  Mr.  Bowen 
computes  the  amount  of  money  paid  at  present  by  the  department 
for  double  distribution,  at  1300,000  per  annum ;  which,  he  says,  is 
less  than  one  half  what  was  formerly  paid  on  the  same  account.  A 
more  simple  scheme  than  that  now  in  operation,  and  one  that  will 
save  all  these  extra  expenses,  is  that  of  single  distribution,  as  pro- 
posed by  this  gentleman.  It  is  not  important  that  his  plan  should 
be  exhibited  here  at  full  length  ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  based 
on  the  present  distribution  scheme,  that  it  is  easily  understood,  and 
not  difficult  to  be  put  into  execution.  It  is  hoped  that  the  depart- 
ment will  give  the  plan  a  fair  consideration  ;  for  to  such  it  is  fully  en- 
titled, as  having  been  matured  by  one  whose  experience  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  post-office  system  of  this  country  gives  weight 
to  his  opinions,  and  who  deserves  our  thanks  for  the  labor  and  ex- 
pense which  he  has  undergone  in  the  preparation,  and  complete  ex- 
planation, of  the  arrangement  he  proposes. 

Rates  of  Internal  Postage.' — The  new  postage  law  went  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  of  July,  1851.  According  to  this  law,  the  postage 
on  a  letter  not  weighing  over  half  an  ounce,  sent  any  distance  in  the 
United  States,  not  exceeding  3,000  miles,  is  three  cents,  if  paid  in 
advance  ;  and  Jive  cents,  not-prepaid.  For  any  distance  over  3,000 
miles,  the  rates  are  doubled.  If  sent  wholly,  or  in  part  by  sea,  or 
to  or  from  a  country  with  which  the  United  States  has  no  postal 
treaty,  the  rates  are  toi  cents  for  any  distance  under  2,500  miles,  and 
twenty  cents  for  any  additional  distance.  A  letter  weighing  over  half 
an  ounce,  no  matter  how  little,  is  charged  double  postage ;  and  so 
every  additional  half  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof,  is  charged  three  cents, 
or  five  cents  additional,  accor<ling  as  the  letter  is  or  is  not  pre-paid. 
Drop  letters,  or  letters  put  in  the  post-office  for  delivery  in  the  same 
place,  are  charged  ofie  cent  each,  whether  pre-paid  or  not.  In  all  cases, 
the  distance  which  a  letter  is  conveyed  is  estimated  by  that  of  the 
post-road  along  which  it  is  transm.itted.  Ship,  steamboat,  and  way 
letters  appear  to  be  chargeable  as  before  the  passage  of  the  law — six 
cents  each,  if  delivered  at  the  office  of  original  reception,  and  two 
cents  additional  if  forwarded  to  another  office  for  delivery. 

The  postage  on  newspapers,  pamphlets,  etc.,  is  determined  by  a 
complicated  calculation.  Its  manner  of  adjustment  is  very  unsatis- 
factory to  the  public,  and  in  many  cases  the  rate  itself  is  decidedly  higher 
(sometimes  twice  as  high)  than  under  the  former  regulations.  It  is 
not  likely  that  these  rates  will  continue  long  in  force.  They  are  best 
exhibited  in  the  tabular  form  in  which  they  were  originally  published 
on  the  14th  of  June  last,  by  the  Postmaster-General. 
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Rates,  per  quarter,  ichcn  sent  from  the  office  of  'publication  to  bona  fide  Subscribers. 


From  and  after  the  30th  of  June,  1851,  for  each 
newspaper  not  exceeding^  three  ounces  in  weight,  the 
annexed  rates  per  quarter  are  to  be  paid  quarterly  in 
advance.  These  rates  only  apply  where  the  paper  is 
sent  from  the  office  of  publication  to  actual  and  bona 
fide  subscribers. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

1st.  Weekly  Papers,  only  when  sent  as  above  stated,  are  to  be  delivered  free  in  the  county 
where  they  are  published,  and  this  although  conveyed  iu  the  mail  over  50  miles. 

2d.  Newspapers  containing  not  over  300  square  inches,  are  to  be  charged  One  quarter  the 
above  rates. 

3d.  Publishers  of  newspapers  are  allowed  exchange  free  of  postage,  one  copy  of  each  number 
only;   and  this  privilege  extends  to  newspapers  published  in  Canada. 

4th.  The  weight  of  newspapers  must  be  taken  or  determined  when  they  are  in  a  dry  state. 

5th.  Postmasters  are  not  entitled  to  receive  newspapers  free  of  postage  under  their  franking 
privilege. 

6th.  Payment  in  advance  does  not  entitle  the  party  paying  to  any  deduction  from  the  above 
rates. 


Rates  on  Transient  Newspapers  and  other  Mailable  Printed  Matter. 
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DIRECTIONS. 

1st.  On  every  transient  newspaper,  unsealed  circular,  handbill,  engraving,  pamphlet,  periodi- 
cal, magazine,  book,  and  every  other  description  of  printed  matter,  the  above  rates  must  in  all 
cases  be  pie-pi\id  according  to  the  weight. 

2d.  Wlicnever  any  printed  matter  on  which  the  postage  is  required  to  be  prepaid,  shall  through 
the  inattention  of  postmasters  or  otherwise  be  sent  without  pre-payment,  the  same  shall  be  charged 
with  double  the  above  rates. 

3d.  Bound  books  and  parcels  of  printed  matter  not  weighing  over  32  ounces,  shall  be  deemed 
mailable  matter. 

Periodicals  published  at  intervals  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  sent  from  the  office  of  pub- 
lication, to  actual  bonafide  subscriber.-i,  are  to  be  charged  with  one-half  the  rates  mentioned  in  the 
last  of  the  above  tables,  and  prepayment  of  a  quarter  postage  thereon  must  in  all  cases  be  requir- 
ed. Periodicals  published  at  intervals  of  more  than  three  months  are  charged  with  the  full  rate, 
which  must  bo  prepaid. 

In  c.«e  there  is  on  or  in  any  newspaper,  periodical,  pamphlet,  or  other  printed  matter,  or  paper 
connected  therewith,  any  manuscript  of  any  kind  by  which  information  shall  be  a^kcd  for,  or 
communicated  in  writing,  or  by  marks  or  signs,  the  said  newspaper,  periodical,  pamphlet,  or 
other  printed  matter,  becomes  subject  to  letter  postage  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  jiottmaster  to 
remove  the  wrappers  and  envelopes  from  all  printed 'matter  and  pamphlets  not  charged  with 
letter  postage,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  upon  or  connected  with  it  any 
such  printed  matter,  or  in  such  package  any  mutter  or  thing  which  would  authorize  or  require 
the  charge  of  a  higher  rate  of  postage  thereon. 
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Rates  of  Foreign  Postage. — The  rates  of  postage  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  are  determined  by  the  postal  treaty  of 
May,  1849.  Previous  to  this  treaty,  the  British  Government  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  of  the  sea-postage  between  this  country  and 
Europe.  Even  letters  conveyed  across  the  sea  in  our  own  vessels 
could  not  be  delivered  or  posted  in  Great  Britain  without  the  pre- 
payment to  that  country  of  the  entire  sea-postage.  The  postal 
treaty  has  totally  changed  this  objectionable  state  of  affairs ;  and  the 
revenue  derived  from  sea-letters,  amounting  annually  to  about 
$1,000,000,  instead  of  going  wholly  to  one,  is  now  divided  between 
the  two  governments.  The  rates  of  postage,  as  established  by  the 
treaty,  are  as  follows  : 

The  entire  postage  between  any  office  in  the  United  States,  (Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  excepted,)  and  any  other  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, is  twenty  four  cents,  for  a  letter  not  weighing  more  than  half  an 
ounce  ;  forty-eight  for  one  exceeding  that  weight ;  ninety-six,  if  the 
weight  exceed  an  ounce,  but  not  two  ounces ;  the  rate  being  doubled 
after  the  first  ounce.  The  postage  may  be  left  unpaid  ;  if  paid,  all 
that  is  due  must  be  given  at  once,  as  fractional  payments  will  be  dis- 
regarded. Letters  from  or  to  Oregon  or  California  are  charged  five 
cents  more  than  the  above  mentioned  rates.  Of  this  postage  on  foreign 
letters,  the  British  Government,  if  it  conveys  the  letter  in  its  own 
packet,  retains  all  but  five  cents.  If  a  letter  be  carried  over  the 
ocean  in  an  American  steamer,  that  government  retains,  on  collect- 
ing the  postage,  only  three  cents  out  of  the  whole  ;  the  rest  being 
credited,  and  ultimately  paid,  to  the  United  States. 

Newspapers  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  charged  two  cents 
postage,  which  must  be  pre-paid  in  America  ;  but  newspapers  coming 
thence  are  paid  for,  at  the  same  rate,  when  delivered.  On  pamph- 
lets, books,  and  periodicals,  the  postage  is  two  cents  each,  when 
weighing  not  more  than  two  ounces  ;  and  one  cent  for  every  addi- 
tional ounce,  pre-paid,  if  sent  from  here,  but  not  otherwise. 

Letters  sent  to  other  foreign  countries,  in  or  out  of  Europe,  which 
have  to  pass  in  their  transit  through  Great  Britain,  must,  if  they  are 
to  be  transported  in  an  English  steamer,  have  the  United  States 
postage,  and  that  only,  pre-paid  ;  if  sent  by  an  American  vessel,  they 
must  have  both  the  inland  and  ocean  postage  pre-paid.  Letters  sent 
from  the  United  States,  by  one  of  our  steamers,  to  any  point  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  where  they  touch,  must  be  pre-paid,  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  cents  the  half  ounce.  Newspapers,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, will  pay  two  cents.  The  postage  to  Havana,  in  Cuba, 
recently  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  half  ounce,  is  now  ten  cents  pre- 
paid, if  the  letter  be  sent  not  over  a  distance  of  2,000  miles ;  over 
2,000  miles,  the  postage  is  ten  cents  the  half  ounce.  The  postage  on 
letters  sent  to  the  British  West  Indies,  which  must  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance, is  the  same  as  that  charged  upon  letters  forwarded  to  Cuba. 
The  charge  on  newspapers  is  two  cents.  Letters  sent  to  such  of  the 
West  India  Islands  as  are  not  British,  are  charged  thirty-five  cents 
the  half  ounce,  for  distances  not  over  2,500  miles,  and  forty -five  cents 
for  any  distance  over ;  to  be  pre-paid,  as  also  letters  coming  thence. 
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Newspapers  sent  are  charged  four  cents.  The  postage  on  letters 
sent  to  South  America  is,  in  general,  fifty  cents  per  half  ounce,  pre- 
paid ;  on  newspapers,  &c.,  eight  cents  per  ounce.  Letters  sent  into 
Canada,  from  any  office  in  the  United  States,  not  over  3,000  miles 
from  the  Canada  line,  by  the  route  traveled,  are  charged  ten  cents 
for  the  first  half  ounce,  increasing  proportionally  for  every  fraction  of 
a  half  ounce ;  over  3,000  miles,  fifteen  cents  ;  pre-pay ment  being 
optional. 

Mailing  of  Newspapers. — Every  facility  for  mailing  and  transmit- 
ting their  newspapers,  is  granted  by  law  and  by  usage  to  editors  and 
publishers.  If  their  mail  is  large,  they  are  furnished  with  bags  and 
allowed  to  make  it  up  themselves,  and  transmit  it  without  further 
examination  ;  and  yet,  in  case  of  miscarriage  of  papers,  postmasters 
are  held  responsible,  unless  they  can  show  that  the  fault  lies  with  the 
publisher  or  the  mail  contractors.  Packets  of  newspapers  addressed 
to  one  office  cannot  be  opened  at  another  ;  and  if,  by  accident,  a  packet 
should  lose  its  wrapper,  the  postmaster  discovering  it  is  bound  either 
to  re-direct  it,  or  to  return  it  to  the  publisher.  And  no  postmaster 
is  allowed  to  lend,  or  to  suffer  to  be  read,  in  his  office,  any  newspa- 
per directed  to  another  person  ;  but  to  guard  against  fraud,  he  is  not 
only  permitted  but  required  to  take  the  wrappers  off"  from  papers 
which  come  to  his  office  in  envelopes, — these  wrappers  not  being 
counted  part  of  the  newspapers,  and  not  being  subject  to  postage. 

Collection  of  Postage,  and  Delivery  of  Letters. — Nothing  but  specie 
can  be  taken  for  postages ;  and  postmasters  are  not  authorized,  in  any 
case,  to  give  credit.  Postage  on  newspapers  regularly  subscribed  for 
arc  to  be  paid  quarterly  in  advance.  Letters  may  be  delivered  only 
to  the  person  addressed,  or  to  one  authorized  to  receive  them,  by 
order  ;  which  order,  however,  is  sometimes  implied.  Letters  deliv- 
ered to  the  wrong  person,  and  opened  by  him  through  mistake,  must 
receive  his  endorsement  to  that  eftect,  and  be  returned  therewith  to 
the  post-office. 

Letter  Carriei's  and  Mail  Agents. — Postmasters  may  employ  letter- 
carriers,  who  are  qualified  for  their  office,  by  giving  to  the  United 
States  approved  bonds.  Their  compensation,  in  large  cities,  is  one 
cent  per  letter  ;  in  small  cities,  two  cents,  as  formerly  ;  on  each  paper 
they  are  entitled  to  ^  cent.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mail  carrier  to  re- 
ceive and  convey  all  letters  to  the  post-office  which  are  handed  to  him 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  office.  Beside  these  carriers,  there  are 
employed  (by  the  Postmaster-General)  on  certain  railroad  and  steam- 
boat routes,  mail  agents  and  mail  messengers,  who  are  qualified  by 
taking  the  required  oaths,  and  who,  like  mail-carriers,  are  exempt 
from  militia  and  jury  duty. 

Postage  Stam2)S  and  Advertising  Letters. — Postage  stamps,  of  the 
denomination  of  one,  three,  and  twelve  cents,  may  be  purchased  to  any 
amount,  at  important  offices ;  and  these  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
money,  and  are,  in  some  respects,  more  convenient  for^the  pre-pay- 
ment  of  postage.  Such  a  stamp  is  canceled  by  the  postmaster  in 
whose  office  the  letter  bearing  it  may  have  been  deposited.  Letters 
remaining  uncalled  for  in  any  office  are  to  be  advertised,  every  week  ; 
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or  less  frequently,  according  to  a  fixed  rule,  in  the  paper  of  the  place 
in  which  the  office  is  situated  which  has  the  largest  circulation,  at  the 
rate  of  one  cent  per  letter.  If  there  be  no  paper  in  the  town,  or  if  the 
list  be  refused,  the  postmaster  must  post  up,  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
a  manuscript  list  of  the  letters  in  question. 

The  Franking  Privileye. — Certain  citizens  and  officers  of  govern- 
ment are  entitled  to  freedom  of  postage  on  their  letters  and  packets  ; 
among  these  are  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Taylor,  any  person  who  has 
been  president  of  the  United  States,  the  vice-president,  members  of 
CJongress,  and  delegates  from  territories,  the  governors  of  states,  the 
three  assistant  postmasters-general,  and  certain  postmasters, — each, 
however,  under  given  restrictions.  Besides  these,  publishers  of 
newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.,  not  exceeding  16oz.  in  weight,  may 
exchange  with  each  other,  postage  free.  The  franiing  privilege  is 
purely  personal :  it  travels  with  its  possessor,  and  can  be  exercised 
only  in  one  place  at  the  same  time.  Franks  cannot  be  left  behind 
on  envelopes  for  letters  to  be  written  by  another  person ;  yet 
this  rule  is  perpetually  violated,  without  reflection,  by  members 
of  Congress.  Postmasters,  whose  yearly  receipts  do  not  exceed 
$200,  can  frank  letters  to  publishers  of  newspapers,  as  their  agerit, 
for  the  agency  being  taken  for  granted  by  the  appearance  of  the 
frank.  The  free  matter  sent  to  and  from  Washington,  during  the 
last  two  years,  would  have  realized  $1,795,920,  at  the  present  rates, 
and  $4,240,820  at  the  rates  in  force  a  year  ago  ;  and  this  not  counting 
newspapers,  etc.  This  abuse  of  the  privilege  requires  legislative 
action. 

Lost  Letters,  etc. — Money,  or  any  valuable  property,  transmitted 
by  the  mail,  is  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  If  a  letter  is  lost,  the  de- 
partment will  make  every  effort  to  recover  it,  and  to  punish  any  one 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  the  loss.  To  assist  it  in  its  efforts  to  do 
so,  the  loser  should  forward  to  Washington  all  the  particulars  which 
he  can  collect  respecting  the  mailing  of  the  letter,  etc.  Should  not 
the  letter  or  money  be  recovered,  after  all,  there  is  no  remedy  ;  the 
courts  have  frequently  decided  against  the  department,  and  there  is 
only  in  certain  cases  a  remedy  against  the  postmaster.  The  post- 
master is  liable  for  the  loss,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  sustained 
in  consequence  of  his  negligence. 

Expenses  and  Receipts  of  the  Department. — Tlie  entire  expenditure 
of  the  last  year,  as  given  in  the  Postmaster-General's  late  report,  (Dec, 
1851,)  amounted  to  $6,278,401 ;  but  this  includes  a  payment  made 
to  Great  Britain,  and  a  payment  made  under  an  award.  The  ordi- 
nary expenditure  was  $6,024,566.  The  receipts  during  the  same  pe- 
riod amounted  to  $6,786,493;  of  which  $5,369,242  were  derived  from 
letter  (including  foreign)  postage  and  stamps  sold,  and  $1,035,130 
from  postage  on  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc.  Allowance  must  be 
made  here  for  the  same  payable  to  Britain,  and  for  that  of  additional 
appropriations.  These  allowances  made,  the  ordinary  revenues  are 
$6,551,977,  being  an  increase  of  $999,006  over  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  a  balance  of  $527,411  over  the  proper  expenditures  of  the 
present  year.      The  estimated  expenses  for  the  current  year  are 
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$7,123,448.  The  reduced  rates  on  printed  matter,  and  the  extension  of 
the  exchange  privilege  to  publishers,  will  alone,  it  is  thought,  reduce 
the  revenue  for  the  current  year  $500,000.  If  all  the  free  matter  car- 
ried in  the  mail  were  charged  with  postage,  it  would,  at  the  present 
rates,  add  to  the  revenue  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000  per  ann. 
In  his  late  report,  Mr.  Hall  recommends  that  the  rates  on  letters 
remain  as  they  now  are,  but  that  not  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three 
rates  of  inland  postage  should  be  fixed  on  newspapers  sent  to  sub« 
scribers,  and  that  the  postage  on  transient  newspapers  and  other 
printed  matter  should  be  more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  ordinary 
newspaper  rates.  "  It  is  difficult,"  he  says,  and  the  remark  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration,  "  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for  charging 
upon  such  periodicals  as  the  reviews,  the  numerous  magazines,  and 
theological,  medical  and  law  periodicals,  more  than  three  times  the 
amount  of  postage  charged  for  the  same  distance  upon  an  equal 
weight  of  newspapers.  Such  periodicals  are  less  ephemeral  than  the 
ordinary  newspapers,  and  certainly  not  less  beneficial  in  their  influence," 
It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  this  matter  in  hand  during  the  pre- 
sent session  ;  and  reduce  to  something  like  regularity  and  fairness  our 
present  anomalous  system  of  newspaper  and  periodical  postage. 

Appendix  I. — Statement  of  the  number  of  Post- Offices,  the  length  of  Mail  Routes^ 
and  extent  of  Mail  Transportation  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Amount  of 
Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Post- Office  Department,  under  appropriate 
heads,  in  each  year,  from  1840  to  1851,  inclusive. 

BEFERENCES  TO  APPENDIX  I. 

{a)  Including  $210,205  28  received  for  letter  postages  of  the  Government,  (b)  Do. 
$163,505  48  received  for  do.  do.  (c)  Including  $35,611  22  of  British  postages,  [d)  In- 
cluding $147,063  82  of  British  postages,  [e)  Including  $58,626  44  of  British  postages. 
[f)  Including  $22,089  81  received  for  newspaper  and  pamphlet  postages  of  the  Govern- 
ment, (g)  Includhig  $20,842  59  received  for  ditto,  {h)  Including  $482,657  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  under  the  act  approved  9th  September,  1841.  (i)  Including  $150,000, 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  under  the  21st  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1845,  (_;') 
Including  $600,000,  drawn  from  the  Treasury  under  section  21  of  the  act  of  March  3d, 
184.5.  [k]  Including  $125,000,  drawn  from  the  Treasury  under  the  2d  section  of  the  act 
of  the  19th  June,  1846.     [I)  Including  $233,235  40  paid  for  British  postages. 

J.  Marron,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- General. 
Post-Office  Department,  November  28, 1851. 
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Apptndix  I.  continued. 
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Appendix  II. — 2%e  following  table  shows,  very  nearly,  the  number  of  Post- 
Offices  in  each  State  and  Territory  on  the  30th  day  of  June  last,  classified  accord- 
ing  to  the  competisation  allowed  to  each  Postmaster,  for  the  last  fiscal  year: 
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3  -.13 

..30 

..19 

..24 

-.66 

.163 

.303 

.418 

.751 

.1790 

Maryland  and  Dis.  of  Columbia. - 

3.-4 

.-  2 

..   4 

..    4 

..15 

..37 

..72 

..93 

.103 

..337 

Virginia 

2 

..   8 

..   9 

..12 

..13 

..28 

..92 

.171 

.303 

.658 

.  1296 

North  Carolina 

..   3 

..   5 

..   7 

..   6 

..15 

-.28 

..65 

..96 

.  i.m 

..785 

South  Carolina 

1 

2 

..   9 

..   2 

..   5 

..13 

..18 

..31 

.118 

.285 

..484 

Georgia 

— 

..   8 

..   7 

..   6 

-.13 

-.17 

..57 

..88 

.153 

.308 

..658 

Florida  

1 

..   1 
..  3 

..   4 
-.10 

..   2 
..   7 

..   1 

..   8 

..   5 
..   7 

..   8 
..49 

..   9 
.101 

..22 
.123 

..53 

.271 

105 

Alabama 

-.580 

Mississippi 

— 

..  5 

..   6 

..   4 

..   9 

..17 

..46 

.-74 

..90 

.302 

..553 

1 

..   1 

..   8 
..    1 

..   2 
..   4 

..   8 
..   3 

..  6 
..   6 

..25 
..12 

-.35 
..37 

..36 
..53 

..97 
.211 

..218 

Arkansas 

..328 

Texas 

— 

..   1 

..   4 

..   2 

..  7 

..   5 

..33 

..33 

.-47 

.178 

..310 

Tennessee 

1 

..   2 

-.11 

..   4 

..  5 

-.16 

..43 

..82 

.127 

.469 

..760 

Kentucky 

— 

..   6 

..12 

..   6 

..   8 

..16 

..58 

..85 

.116 

.362 

..669 

Ohio 

2 

..16 

..31 

..17 

..23 

-.49 

.218 

.353 

.366 

.565 

.1640 

Michigan 

— 

..   3 

..14 

..   3 

..11 

-.13 

..48 

.-69 

.112 

.272 

..544 

Indiana. 4 

— 

..   8 

..10 

..   6 

..12 

-.28 

-.58 

.135 

.200 

.439 

..896 

Illinois 

1 

..   7 

..15 

..  7 

..21 

..45 

..84 

.145 

.203 

.498 

.1026 

Missouri 

1 

..   1 

..   9 

..   5 

..   6 

..17 

..54 

..82 

-.97 

.320 

..592 

Wisconsin 



..   4 

..  9 

..   2 

..10 

..18 

..32 

.-87 

..84 

.231 

..477 

Iowa 



..   4 

..  3 

..   3 

..   3 

-.   7 

..24 

-.31 

..59 

.160 

..294 

5 

..   4 
..   1 

..    1 
..   2 

..   1 
..   1 

2 

..   1 
..   1 

..   7 

..   1 

..   2 
..   2 

..   5 

..   1 
..   4 

..   4 

..   1 
..   2 

..   6 

..   1 

..   2 
-.10 
..19 

...34 

Utah 

...   1 

New-Mexico 

...   2 

Nebraska 

...   2 

Minnesota 

...16 

Oregon 

...31 

36 

179 

347 

208 

381 

697 

2022 

3279 

4086 

3369 

10604 
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Appendix  III. — Statement  of  the  number  of  Post-  Offices  and  length  of  Post- 
Roads  in  the  United  States,  the  annual  amount  paid  for  Mail  Tran^poriation, 
and  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  Post- Office  Department  ai  periods 
of  five  years,  from  l790  to  1835j  inclusive. 


a 

o 
CM 

li 

IS 

o 
o  „; 

a 

.i 

Expenditures, 

1790.. 
1795.. 
1800.. 
1805.. 
1810.. 
1815.. 
1820.. 
1825.. 
1830.. 
1835.. 

75 

453 

....  903 

1558 

2300 

3000 

4500 

5677 

8450 

....10770 

1,875 

13,207 

20,817 

31,076 

36,406 

43,748 

72,492 

94,052 

11.5,176 

112,774 

22,081  00 

75,3.59  00 

128,644  00 

239,635  00 

307,966  00 

487,779  00 

782,425  90 

785,646  00 

1,272,156  00 

.....1,533,222  00 

. 37,935  00 

100,620  00 

280,804  00 

421,373  00 

551,684  00 

1,043,065  00 

1,111,927  00 

1,306,-525  00 

1,919,300  00 

3,152,376  00 

32,140  00 

117,893  00 

213,994  00 

377,367  00 

495,969  00 

748,121  00 

1,160,926  00 

1,229,043  00 

1,9.59,109  00 

2,.585,108  00 

J.  Marron,  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-  General. 
Post-Office  Department,  Nov.  28,  1851. 


ART.  III.-HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  COLLECTIONS  OE  LOUISIANA. 

THE    PARISH    OF    CATAHOULA ITS    EARLY    SETTLEMENT,    PRESENT    CONDI- 
TION    AND     NATURAL      RESOURCES ANTIQUITIES BOTANY,     GEOLOGY, 

MINERALOGY,  ETC.,  OF    NORTHERN  LOUISIANA. 

We  publish  this  interesting  paper,  by  Dr.  Kilpatrick,  long  as  it  is,  entire,  and 
will  conclude  the  subject  in  our  next.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  K.  con- 
tributed to  our  pages  in  July  last  an  invaluable  paper  upon  Concordia.  The 
information  embodied  has  far  more  than  a  local  interest,  and  was  collected  in 
answer  to  a  circular  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  this  state,  of  which  the 
Editor  of  the  Review  has  had  the  charge.  If  this  bureau  had  done  nothing  else 
than  elicit  the  valuable  contributions  which  have  appeared  in  our  volumes  upon 


Note  r.Y  the  Editor. — In  Dr.  Kilpatrick's  paper  on  Concordia,  there  occurred  a  few 
errors,  which  we  now  correct.  Ue  Bow's  llcview,  vol.  xi.,  paije  42,  for  James  Gillespie, 
road  F.  Gillespie  ;  p.  43,  Edward  Sparrow  is  erroneously  stated  as  a  resident  of  Baton 
Rouge  ;  it  should  be  Concordia.  Page  45,  for  palamix  occidental,  read  plattinus,  etc. 
Page  52,  Dr.  Bradstreet,  instead  of  Dr.  Jackson,  is  said  to  have  performed  an  operation  ; 
same  page,  note,  for  18  feet,  read  13  feet;  p.  53,  for  Conger  eel,  read  Proteus  eel:  p.  59, 
line  20,  lor  $5  to  $15,  read  $2  to  $8 ;  p.  62,  note,  12th  line,  for  SIO  to  $30,  read  $6  to  $12. 
There  was  an  error  also  in  staling  that  tlie  Bringier  grant  is  still  in  dispute.  The  follow- 
ing other  corrections  have  been  pointed  out. 

"The  earliest  settlements  made  in  the  western  border  of  the  parish  were  in  1837-8, 
although  previously,  even  during  the  early  part  of  the  century,  there  was  a  road  leading 
through  the  country,  communicating  with  Alexandria  and  Monroe,  Washitta  Post:  the 
Imlians  and  Spanish  traders  from  Red  River,  Texas,  and  Upper  Washitta,  crossing  the 
Black  River  at  or  near  the  mouihof  Little  River,  where  a  ferry  was  kept  by  a  man  named 
Hebrard. 

"  The  first  settlements  in  the  western  part  of  the  parish  were  as  early  as  1802  and  1803, 
on  the  Tensas  River.  Several  claims  for  lands  in  the  parish,  under  Spanish  Requets, 
were  presented  to  the  Commissioners  to  adjudicate  upon  land  titles  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  the  Orleans  Territory  in  1811  and  1812,  and  there  were  several  residents  on 
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the  parishes  of  Natchitoches,  Avoyelles,  Assumption,  Baton  Rouge,  Concordia, 
l^atahoula,  Plaquemine,  Jackson,  Feliciana,  Ouachitta,  New-Orleans,  etc.,  it 
would  have  repaid  the  state  for  the  whole  expense  it  has  incurred.  The  office 
is,  however,  in  correspondence  still,  and  does  not  despair  of  success  in  obtaining 
information  from  all  the  other  parishes.  Is  it  expecting  too  much  from  our 
fellow-citizens,  that  they  will  impart  their  aid  1  Can  the  office,  with  the  small 
consideration  received  from  the  state,  proceed  without  it  1  We  desire  to  be 
informed  upon  all  points,  and  will  ourselves  judge  ot  their  materialitj'.  The 
legislature  may  be  assured  that  within  twelve  months  from  this  a  volume  of 
historical  and  statistical  detail  will  be  issued,  embracing  a  condensation  of  the 
papers  already  published — a  great  deal  of  material  we  have  culled  from  every 
source,  and  all  that  we  shall  succeed  up  to  that  time  in  obtaining.  Our  desire 
is,  that  the  volume  shall  not  appear  until  it  is  complete,  and,  if  possible,  illus  - 
trated  with  a  new  and  accurate  map  of  Louisiana.  Such  volumes  have  already 
been  published  in  several  of  the  states.  Should  there  unfortunately  occur  any 
errors  in  the  details,  we  rely  that  our  friends  will  at  once  point  them  out.  We 
have  some  interesting  cotemporaneous  manuscripts  regarding  the  Battle  of 
New-Orleans  ;  also  many  of  the  antiquities  of  the  state,  which,  with  any  others 
that  may  be  sent  us,  or  old  manuscripts,  newspapers,  etc.,  will  be  placed  in  the 
museum  of  the  university. 

The  points  to  which  our  friends  will  address  themselves  in  their  contributions 
upon  the  parishes  will  be  :  ^ 

I. — Settlement  and  history  of  parish.     Indian  remains, 
II. — Biography  of  remarkable  men. 
III. — Topography,  geolog}-,  natural  history,  etc. 
IV. — Agriculture,   timber,    roads,    navigation,    value    of  lands,   levees  and 

crevasses. 
V. — Disease  and  health — meteorology. 
VI. — Population — its  growth,  classes,  size  of  towns,  labor. 
VII. — Education — schools,  proportion  educated,  expense  ;  churches,  &;c. 
VIII. — Manufactures  and  arts  of  parish. 
IX, — Commercial  statistics  of  parish. 

X. — General  statistics — societies,  pauperism,  charities,  crime,  remarkable 
physical  events,  climate,  &c. 

The  name  of  this  parish  is  ao  Indian  word  of  the  Choctavp  language,  and 
should  be  spelled  Okkattahoula,  the  meaning  of  which  is  beautiful  white 
water.  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  given  to  the  district  of  country  bordering  upon  it. 

the  Tensas  River  at  that  time.  The  high  waters  of  1813  and  1815,  which  entirely  sub- 
merged all  those  lands,  drove  away  the  occupants,  except  at  one  point  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Tensas,  which  has  been  continuously  occupied  for  at  least  forty  years.  At  this 
point,  the  principal  road  which  crossed  the  swamp  from  Natchez  to  Harrisonburg, 
Alexandria,  etc.,  struck  the  Tensas  River.  It  was  by  this  road  the  mail  was  carried  until 
within  a  few  years,  and  by  which  Toledo  and  those  under  him  went  to  Texas. 

"  The  other  road  which  is  spoken  of  by  the  writer  in  this  No.  of  the  Review,  was  used 
before  1800.  In  1802,  a  grant  was  made  by  the  Spanish  governor  to  one  Thomas  Thomp- 
son, of  a  ferry  from  the  tract  of  land  he  owned  near  the  port  of  Concordia,  (now  Vidalia,) 
to  Natchez,  upon  condition  that  he  would  open  this  road  40  feet  wide  to  the  Bayou 
Cocodra.  A  similar  grant  was  made  to  Don  Juan  Hebrara,  for  a  ferry  across  Black  River, 
at  the  point  where  Trinity  now  stands,  and  in  consideration  he  opened  the  road  from  his 
ferry  to  the  Cocodra.  Before  this,  the  way  was  what  in  backwoods  parlance  is  called  a 
bridlepath.  Most  of  these  facts  are  developed  by  the  evidence  of  Gen.  Walker,  our 
present  governor,  Mr.  Francis  Henderson,  of  Rapides,  and  others,  in  a  suit  decided  not 
long  since  by  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  United  States,  of  J.  Davis  vs.  Parish  of  Con- 
cordia.'" 

18  VOL.  II. 
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During  the  time  of  occupancy  by  the  Spanish  and  French,  this  section 
of  country  was  an  intec;ral  part  of  the  county  ofRapide,  and  was  not  divided 
from  it  till  1808,  at  which  time  the  parish  of  Catahoula  embraced  parts  of 
Caldwell  and  Franklin  parishes,  and  extended  from  the  present  southern 
limits  of  the  parish  up  to  the  parish  of  Ouachitta. 

The  parish  now  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Franklin,  Caldwell,  and 
Jackson  ;  east  by  Tensas  River  or  parish  ;  south  by  Avoyelles,  Rapide^ 
and  Natchitoches  ;  and  west  by  Natchitoches.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  a  further  division  and  reduction 
of  this  parish,  by  cutting  off  a  slip  on  the  west  to  help  in  making  a  new 
parish.  Catahoula  now  is  so  very  large  that  the  sheriff' and  other  officers 
are  necessitated  to  ride  about  70  miles  west  from  Harrisonburg  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  while  those  citizens  in  the  west  are  also  subjected  to 
great  inconvenience  in  attending  the  District  Court. 

While  the  country  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  and  French 
governments,  a  few  hardy  pioneers  made  their  way  here  through  many  and 
great  hardships  and  deprivations.  The  emigrants  from  Spain  and  France 
were  not  inuch  inclined  to  husbandry  and  the  arts  of  civilization,  but 
engaged  in  hunting  with  the  Indians,  or  trafficking  in  peltries.  Many  of 
them  had  traversed  the  country  from  the  forts  at  different  points,  and 
become  in  some  measure  acquainted  with  the  general  face  of  the  country 
and  the  principal  geographical  features.  Amongst  these  were  a  few  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  from  the  southern  Atlantic  states  and  the  western^ 
states,  amongst  whom  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  naming  a  few. 


Edward  Weeks 1796 

David  Jones 179? 

Nicholas  Levins 1799 

William  Brown 1798 

Henry  Holstein 1 803 

John  Holley 1804 

lUiesa  Bowie 1802 

ration 1802 

Don  Juan  Hebrard 1803 

John  Faulk 180fi 

Andrew  Catlicv 1805 

William  Whaticy 1797 

Kichard  Earle 1797 


Nicholas  Welch 1798 

James  Levins 1799 

Matthew  Stone 1802- 

Edward  Lovelace 1802 

Richard  Green 1802 

Rezin  Bowie 1802 

Elijah  Ford 1802 

James  White 1802 

John  Lovelace,  Sen 1810 

John  Galvin 1 807 

Joseph  B  arbee 1 807 

Jacob  Young 1810 

Zacharias  Taliaferro 1815 


The  list  of  names  could  be  greatly  extended,  but  it  is  not  deemed  im- 
portant to  do  so,  as  many  have  died,  leaving  no  families,  or  else  moved 
away  farther  west,  after  a  short  sojourn  here. 

The  most  of  those  here  named  were  hardy  hunters,  but  also  fond  of 
agriculture  and  the  pastoral  life  ;  and  many  of  them  secured  large  bodies 
of  valuable  land  from  the  Spanish  government,  or  fiom  the  United  States, 
by  pre-emption.  On  looking  over  the  United  States  land  papers,  it  has 
been  found  that,  in  the  county  of  Rapide,  there  were  450  applications  for 
grants  and  requots,  which  came  before  the  United  States  Commissioners, 
at  Opelousas,  and  the  most  of  which  were  confirmed  by  them.  But  the 
most  of  th(3se,  settlers  and  claimers,  were  afraid  of  the  swamp,  and  located 
their  grants  in  the  pine  woods.  They  seemed  not  to  be  willing  to  trust 
the  waters,  which,  probably,  was  well  enough  fur  them,  as  they  were  poor, 
and  there  were  no  levees  then  to  protect  them  in  the  least  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  There  had  been  an  overflow  in  1779,  which  was  about 
4  feet  higher  than  the  one  of  1828  ;  and  another  in  179G,  which  was  only 
about  six  inches  lower  than  1828,  so  that  really  they  had  good  reason  to- 
avoid  the  alluvial  lands.     The  early  settlers  clustered  around  Catahoula 
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Lake  and  prairie,   and  along  on  the  principal  creeks,  in  the  pine  hills, 
where  the  soil  laid  well,  and  was  productive. 

The  family  of  Lovelaces  settled  on  the  Sicily  Island,  in  1802,  coming 
from  Red  River,  a  short  distance  below  Alexandria,  where  they  had  been 
iiving  several  years,  having  come  from  South  Carolina  to  Natchez,  in 
1776,  lived  there  about  ei^^hteeu  years,  and  settled  at  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  Fort  Adams,  below  Natchez,  where  they  remained  some  four 
or  five  years,  after  which  they  removed,  as  above  stated,  to  Red  River. 

Other  settlements  were  made  at  Harrisonburg,  and  on  Hemphill's 
Creek.  Although  this  stream  is  thus  named,  Mr.  Hemphill  never  lived  on 
it,  but  was  amongst  the  first  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  there. 

In  the  year  1797,  Mr.  David  Jones  settled  on  Little  River,  above  the 
Catahoula  Lake,  at  the  place  now  owned  by  Mr.  Lacroix.  Mr.  .Jones 
was  an  enterprising  man,  who  had  traversed  the  country,  and,  with  a 
judgment  and  forecast  truly  remarkable,  selected  that  spot  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  stock,  and  keeping  a  ferry  and  public  house. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  road  through  the  country,  and  persons  going 
that  way  were  guided  by  Indians,  or  hunstmen,  equally  wild  and  roaming. 
Jones  Vt'ent  to  work,  and  blazed  out  the  route  across  from  Alexandria  to 
his  ferry,  thence  down  to  Catahoula  Prairie,  thence  through  the  Elm 
Bayou  swamp,  along  the  northern  bank  of  Little  River  to  the  Ferry  of  Don 
Juan  (or  Caddy)  Hebrard  De  Baillion. 

This  road  is  still  used  in  great  part  to  the  present  day.  About  the  same 
time,  the  road  was  blazed  out  to  the  present  town  of  Harrisonburg.  The 
old  Natchez  trace  from  Caddy  Hebrard's  down  through  Holloway's 
Prairie,  and  on  to  Alexandria,  was  blazed  out  about  the  same  time.  In 
the  same  way  the  trace  was  marked  out  from  Harrisonburg,  about  1802-3, 
along  the  swamp,  following  its  meanderings  to  Lovelace's  Lake,  or  Lake 
Looah,  crossing  it,  and  thence  to  Tensas,  at  Robert  Noble's  Ferry,  and  on 
to  Vidalia.  The  road  across  the  Island  of  Sicily  to  Rodney  was  traced 
out  about  1810.  These  dates  are  not  given  as  being  perfectly  accurate,  as 
there  are  no  records  to  refer  to  ;  and,  in  the  early  settlement  of  all  our 
Western  country,  the  pioneers  were  in  the  habit  of  being  guided  by  the 
Indians  in  their  migrations  from  place  to  place. 

The  early  settlers  were  accustomed  to  go  across  to  Natchez  and 
Alexandria,  taking  pack-horses,  and  bringing  home  their  yearly  supplies. 
They  would  unite  in  small  parties,  and  those  who  had  slaves  would  take 
one  or  two  along  to  attend  to  the  pack-horses. 

In  those  days,  when  a  stranger  wanted  to  go  through  the  country  from 
Natchez  or  Vidalia,  to  Alexandria,  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  passport  from 
Commandante  Joseph  Vidal,  who  also  sent  a  guard  along  with  him  to 
Alcalde  Don  Juan  Hebrard's,  on  Black  River,  who  inspected  the  pass- 
port, and  furnished  another  guard  to  go  on  with  the  stranger  to  Alcalde, 
Nicholas  Levins',  in  Catahoula  Prairie,  who  also  vised  the  passport,  and 
furnished  another  guard  on  to  Alexandria,  where  Liszard,  the  command- 
ante,  also  inspected  the  passport,  and  either  signed  it  or  furnished  another  one, 
if  the  traveller  wished  to  go  further,  or  return  thence  acain  to  Natchez. 
Their  expenses  then  were  very  small,  and  their  wants  but  few.  A  few 
pecks  of  salt,  a  few  pounds  of  coflfee  and  sugar,  and  some  few  cooking 
utensils,  were  the  most  indispensable.  In  dress,  the  good  wives  and 
daughters  fabricated  out  of  cotton  and  wool,  with  the  wheel  and  loom,  all 
that  was  needed  in  the  family.  Calico  and  checks,  and  the  Northern 
domestics,  were  quite  rare,  and  only  worn  on  extraordinary  occasions;  and 
one  fine  dress  lasted  many,  many  years. 

The  men  spent   much   of  their  time   in  the  woods  hunting,  and  wild 
game  supplied  the  daily  food  the  year  round.     The  meat  of  bears,  deer, 
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turkeys,  and  all  other  game,  was  then  to  be  had  in  the  greatest  abundance  ; 
the  fishes  in  the  streams  were  superabundant,  and  of  the  most  delicious 
quality.  Bears'  oil  supplied  the  place  of  lard  and  butter,  and,  besides,  was 
used  to  lubricate,  anoint,  and  fix  up  any  and  everything  ;  while  the  skins 
were  appro])riated  to  many  domestic  uses.  The  men  adapted  their  dress 
to  their  pursuits  and  manner  of  life,  wearing  what  is  called  the  hunting 
shirt,  leggings  and  moccasins,  with  a  coarse  hat,  or  rather  a  cap,  made  of 
the  skin  of  some  animal.  Many  of  them  engaged  in  rafting  timber  and 
boards  to  Natchez,  or  along  the  Mississippi  River,  or  on  to  New-Orleans. 
If  a  trip  was  undertaken  to  the  city,  several  of  them  would  club  together 
what  stock  of  peltries  and  other  saleable  articles  they  possessed,  purchase, 
or  rather  build  a  flat  boat,  and  so  float  down  to  New  Orleans,  dispose  of 
their  "  plunder,"  purchase  their  supplies,  and  work  their  way  back,  or 
else  sell  boat  and  all  for  cash,  and  walk  back  home.  Here  is  a  genuine 
"  hill  of  exjyenses'^  of  a  trip  of  this  sort,  in  1809  : — 

EXPENSES  TO  NEW-ORLEANS  AND  BACK. 


1809 

.luly  20,  To  1  gallon  whiskey. 


Aug. 


28, 
30, 


do. 


1  gallon 

1  melon 

melons  

bread,  coffee,  and  sugar 
a  hand  from  Red  River 

bread 

unloading  the  flat 

wliarfage 

bread 

cash  paid  Stephen 

1  lb.  coffee 

2  lbs.  sugar 

cash  paid  Stephen 

cash  pjyd  Stephen . 

tobacco 

cash  paid  Rogers 

cash  paid  Stephen  .... 

cash  paid   Rogers 

cartage 

penknife 

pair  shoes 

washing  clothes 

coil'ee  and  bread 

wasliiiig  clothe.s 

cartage 

rum 

sugar  and  coffee 

dried  beef 

biscuit 

brandy 

cash  paid  for  Stephen 


o 

1 

0  12i 

0  50 

0  56i 

5 

0  6i 

(i 

0  6^ 

4 

0  50 

0  25 

o 

1  50 

0  311 

0  50 

10 

0  25 

0  50 

2  50 

0  25 

0  62  J 

0  185 

0  12i 

0  12i 

0  50 

0  37a 

0  439 

0  6i 

0  25 

44  56i 

Aug.  17 


[Carried  forward] 44  56^ 

cash  paid  for  crossing 

lake* 4 

dinner  and   melon 0  62i 

supper 0  37i 

cash  paid  John    Crow  3 

ferriage   to  Natchez..  0  25 

8  25 


$52  81^ 
crossing  the  Mississippi  0  37  J 
crossing  the  Tensas ...     0  25 


0  62J 


$53  43j 
the  price  of  the  flat...  90 

$143  43J 


The  proportion  of  each  in  the  price 
of  the  flat,  and  the  expenses  to 
Orleans  and  back  again,  is 
thus : — 

John  Lovelace,  sent.. .  35  86 

Edward  Lovelace 35  86 

Samuel  Lightner 35  86 

WiUiam  H.  Lovelace  35  86 

$143   44 


There  were  settlements  made  on  Black  River  as  early  as  1802.  by  John 

Henry, Patton,   .lames   White. Prater, Wyche,    John 

Faulk,  and  a  few  others.  A  few  of  tlie  settlers  had  slaves,  but  generally 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen.  Mr.  Rezin  Bowie,  who  settled  on  the 
Bu.'-lib}-,  had  about  20,  which  was  more  than  any  other  one  man.  The 
Lovelaces  settled  on  S.  I.,  with  seven  aduh  negroes.     Soon   after  these. 


Lake  Pontchartrain. 
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Others  came  in,  who  brought  still  more  slaves  with  them.     Among  these, 
were  Moses  King,  and  Z.  Kirkland. 

The  first  storB  in  the  parish  was  owned  by  Oliver  J.  Morgan  and  John 
Henry,  in  1807,  and  was  situated  in  Catahoula  Prairie.  They  brought  up 
their  merchandise  in  keel  boats.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  to  let  us 
see  how  the  prices  of  many  articles  have  been  reduced  in  our  day,  the  fol- 
lowing "  accounts,"  from  the  books  of  this  store,  are  here  copied,  together 
with  others  from  the  books  of  Lovelace,  in  1808-9  : 

Catahoula,  March  26th,  1807. 
James  White,  Dr.  to  Sundries. 

521  lbs.  coffee,  «  5s 32  06i  j  2  fish  hoots,  a  Is 0  25 

102  lbs.  sugar,  a  20c 20  37|    2  doz.  needles 0  25 

1  demijohn,  gin 10  00      1  paper  pins • 0  25 

4  lbs.  powder 4  00    j  1  caret  of  tobacco,   [4  lbs.] 1  00 

7  yards  linen,  a  S2 14  00    i  2  tumblers   0  75 

21  lbs.  shot,  a  3s 7  8"!    2  bottles  wine 2  50 

13  lbs.  lead,  a  2s 3  25      3  yds.  calico 3  00 

IJ  yards  linen 1   50    ;  2  lbs.  shingling  nails 1  00 

6  lbs.  chocolate,  a   5s 3  75    i  1  lb.  flooring         do       0  37^ 

3  bags  cotton  seed,  a  $1 3  00    j  10   yds.    checks 10  00 

4  yards  bagging,  a  4s 2  00      1  pr.  3^  pt.  blankets 12  00 

6  yards  Osnaburgh  linen,  a  3s .  2  25     5   lbs.   sugar,  $1  25;  5  lbs.   coflee, 

31  yards  blue  guinea,  a   5s 2  11  S3  12i 4  37^ 

3  pocket-handkerchiefs,  a  4s 1  50      IJ  yds.  yellow  flannel 2  IS^ 

6  caps,  a  2s 1   50    I  5  yds.  calico 6  25 

3     do.    a  Is 0  371    1   log  chain   15  37i 

1  coSee  pot,  a  10s 125     3  tumblers 1  12i 

1   bushel  salt 2  50    :  1  lb.  pepper,  Si ;   ^  lb.  tea,  S2 3  00 


1  ounce  of  thread 0 

2  blankets,  a  S5 10  00* 

15^  black  velvet,  Andrew  Cathy's 

account 38  75 

7  yds.  velvet  cord 10  50 

1^  yd.  waistcoating 1  25 

l^yd.  cotton 1   12J 

1yd.  cambric 1  50 


On  the  books  of  G.  W.  Lovelace,  he 
charges  himself  with  4  brls.  of  salt, 
S12;  freights  on  same,  S2  50 — 
$10 22  00 

^Freight   from   NSw-Orleans, 
■•a-, J  I        on    1    brl.    sugar,    2   bags 
j        coffee,  1    10  gal.  keg,   and 
1^       4  bis.  salt,— total 17  50 


1  pr.  shoes 3  00     4  pr.  negro  shoes,  [Natchez,] 8  50 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  early  settlements,  the  next  subject  will 
be  the 

Natural  Divisions  of  the  Parish. — The  entire  area  of  the  parish, 
according  to  the  calculation  of  F.  G.  Smith,  the  United  States  Marshal  for 
this  district,  is  1664  square  miles,  while  according  to  others  it  is  nearly 
2,000.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  alluvial  bottom  land  and  pine  hill  land, 
the  latter  embracing  two-thirds  of  the  territory,  while  the  remaining  third 
is  alluvial ;  of  this  latter,  one-fifth  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, while  the  remainder  is  not  tillable,  and  probably  will  not  be  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  ever.  The  forest  growths,  flowers,  and  so  forth  of 
the  two  divisions  are  quite  diiferent  in  many  respects,  as  will  be  more 
definitely  stated  in  another  place. 

The  base  of  the  range  of  hills  runs  southwest  from  the  town  of  Harrison- 
burg on  the  Ouachitta  River,  and  continues  in  this  line,  bordering  the 
northwest  side  of  Catahoula  Lake  to  Red  River  below  Ale.xandria.  The 
overflow  of  the  swamp  next  to  the  hills  is  on  an  average  of  ten  feet  deep. 
The  land  in  cultivation  in  the  swamp  is  only  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
ba  yous,  and  lakes,  as  is  well  known  throughout  the  state. 

About  three  miles  above  the  town  of  Harrisonburg  the  hills  seem  to  have 
crossed  the  river  in  a  spur  or  point,   and   about  10,000  acres  are  cutoff  on 
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the  east  side  of  the  Ouachittfi  River.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills,  on  the  south 
and  east  sides,  a  plateau  or  table  land,  some  four  or  five  feet  above  the  late 
high  water  marks,  extend  several  miles  to  the  bayou  Looah  and  Jake  of 
the  same  name  ;  while  on  the  north  side,  the  Deer  Creek,  emptying  into 
the  Ouachitta  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  cuts  off  all  connection  with  other 
high  lands,  thus  forming  what  is  called  Sicily  Island.  On  the  tablelands 
the  magnolia,  poplar,  lynn,  holly,  and  wild  peach  grow.  The  gap  where 
the  Ouachitta  cuts  through  is  probably  a  mile  wide,  and  the  river  being 
230  yards  wide,  the  rest  of  the  space  is  alluvial,  intersected  with  bayous 
and  lakes  next  to  the  hills  on  the  west.  In  low  water,  the  river  here  does 
not  permit  the  passage  of  steamboats,  and  its  bottom  is  broken  white  sand- 
stone. On  a  high  point  of  alluvion  in  the  gap  is  a  large  square  mound  about 
40  feet  high.  The  table  lands  of  this  island  are  of  a  dark  loam,  and  very 
fertile  indeed.  Fields  which  were  in  cultivation  in  1803,  and  which  have 
not  been  renovated  by  any  process  of  manuring,  produce  still  good  crops  of 
corn  and  cotton,  and  seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane.  On  digging  wells  here  the  following  is  the  soil  and  substrata  :  dark 
soil  12  to  18  inches  ;  j'ellow  clay  6  feet ;  red  clay  8  to  10  feet ;  dark  clay, 
sometimes  called  pipe  clay,  8  to"  10  feet;  coarse  dark  sand  3  to  4  feet;  fair 
colored  or  white  sand,  with  white  or  yellow  gravel  or  pebbles  intermixed, 
2  to  3  feet,  out  of  which  gushes  delicious,  pure  water. 

Indian  Remains. — To  speak  truly  in  this  matter,  agreeably  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  writer,  there  are  no  remains  of  the  races  of  Indians  known  to 
us.  Although  Dr.  Monette  and  A.  .1.  Pickett,  in  their  admirable  works, 
contend  that  many  of  the  mounds  now  seen  amongst  us  were  built  in  modern 
times,  still  it  seems  that  they  assume  more  than  can  be  jjroved.  On  nearly 
all  of  the  mounds  about  here,  there  were  very  large  trees  growing  when 
first  discovered,  and  those  which  are  yet  in  the  woods  all  have  large  trees 
on  them.  As  regards  the  Natchez  Indians  throwing  up  the  large  mounds 
at  the  confluence  of  Little  and  Black  rivers,  it  may  well  be  objected  to. 
That  they  sto])ped  there,  occupied  the  position  and  fortified  it,  is  also  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  There  are  many  persons  here  in  the  parish  who  contend 
that  the  Natchez  Indians  occupied  a  position  on  Sicily  Island.  There 
seems  to  be  conflicting  testimony  in  regard  to  this  amongst  historians.  Mr. 
Gayarre  says,  the  French  officer  had  no  artillery,  but  made  an  artificial 
cannon  out  of  a  log,  and  mounted  it  on  wheels,  so  as  to  deter  the  Indians. 
Mr.  Pickett,  in  his  History  of  Alabama,  says,  that  arliUery  7ras  used  on 
the  occasion,  and  very  effectually  too.  It  is  well  known  that  there  never 
Iiave  been  any  remainsor  relics  of  any  military  engagement  discovered  here 
at  these  mounds  at  Trinit}-  by  any  of  the  old  settlers,  whilst  hundreds  of 
relics  of  many  different  kinds  have  been  found  on  Sicily  Island,  on  lands 
formerly  owned  by  Moses  King,  but  now  belonging  to  Dr.  H.  .1.  Peck  and 
Dr.  Nuttall.  When  the  Lovelaces  settled  there  in  1802,  there  was  a 
regular  entrenchment  and  breastwork  found  on  the  place  above  named,  on 
the  border  of  King's  Lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  blufl's.  The  Ireastwork  was 
about  four  feet  high  at  that  time,  but  from  various  causes  it  has  been  entirelj^ 
ohliteruted.  The  writer  was  on  the  s]iot  in  November,  1851.  and  picked 
up  the  main-spring  of  a  gun  lock,  some  musket  flints,  about  a  dozen  ounce 
musket  balls,  all  more  or  less  flattened  and  battered  ;  a  short  piece  of  iron 
rod,  a  rojjper  arrow  point,  having  a  socket  so  as  to  fit  on  the  end  of  a  large 
arrow,  together  with  several  of  the  common  flint  arrow  points.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  have  been  some  musket  barrels  plowed  up  out  of  the  ground  there, 
also  several  pistol  barrels;  and  Mrs.  P.  found  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  sticking  in 
the  bank  on  the  liorder  of  this  lake,  one  day  while  fishing.  I  picked  up 
also  a  part  of  a  bomb-shell,  while  Dr-  Peck,  several  years  ago,  found  some 
cannon  balls,  about  eight  pounders,  one  of  which  his  brother,  in  Port  Gib- 
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son,  has  hanging  on  his  yard  gate.  Pigs  of  lead  two  feet  long  have  been 
found  there  in  digging  a  ditch,  and  several  stout  pieces  of  bar  iron,  which  Ed- 
ward Lovelace  made  use  of  in  the  building  of  his  first  gin.  The  musket 
balls  and  bits  of  lead  were  so  numerous  and  plentiful  there  in  early  times, 
that  the  settlers  resorted  there  to  procure  lead  instead  of  buying  it,  as  it 
then  cost  two  bits  a  pound.  The  balls  are  all  coated  with  a  thick  oxide  or 
crust,  and  when  melted,  this  is  left  hollow  like  the  shell  of  an  egg.  A 
spherical  bell  was  found,  having  a  loop  for  a  handle,  and  a  rattle  inside,  the 
wall  being  split  at  several  places,  similar  to  a  child's  rattle;  it  was  a  good 
bell,  and  rung  very  clear.  Some  gentleman  passing  there,  who  had  a  taste 
for  such  curiosities,  took  it  with  him.  A  part  of  a  steel  corn  mill  was  also 
found,  and  part  of  a  chain  with  the  hook  on  it.  The  Indians  there  in 
1802-3,  said  there  were  two  cannons  sunk  in  the  same  lake;  the  then 
present  generation  of  Indians  said  they  were  told  by  their  fathers  that  the 
whites  and  Indians  had  a  battle  there  more  than  a  hundred  years  before. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances  or  proofs  concerning  this 
battle  is  this  :  Mr.  Andrew  Carthay,  who  settled  there  cotemporaneously 
with  the  Lovelaces,  cut  down  a  cypress  tree  immediately  by  the  battle 
ground,  to  make  him  a  "  dug-out,''^  and  while  engaged  in  this  work  he  found 
a  musket  ball,  such  as  those  found  there  on  tlie  ground,  embedded  deeply 
in  the  cypress  tree.  Now,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  what  was  the  size 
and  approximate  age  of  that  tree,  and  at  what  depth  in  it  that  ball  was 
found,  the  question  might  be  settled  as  to  when  and  by  whom  that  battle 
was  fought.  Mr.  Cathay  is  dead,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his 
widow  is  still  living  in  Franklin  Parish,  who  may  pi'obably  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  this  matter. 

While  dwelling  on  this  subject,  I  would  here  beg  leave  to  introduce  the 
following  letter  of  a  very  well  informed  gentleman,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  examination  of  this  subject.  He  thinks  these  rslics  mark  the 
spot  of  one  of  De  Soto's  encampments,  and  probably  his  last  one.  But  we 
will  let  Mr.  Guice  speak  for  himself. 

DE    SOTO    IN    LOUISIANA. 

"Texas  Parish,  La.,  October  16,  1851. 
"  Dr.  a.  R.  Kilpatrick: 

"  My  D-tTAR  Sir, — As  respects  the  book  ofDe  Soto's  Travels,  to  which  you 
refer  in  your  letter,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  my  recollections  should  be  very 
accurate  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years  ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  1  am  wil- 
ling to  give  them  to  you  in  as  concise  and  accurate  a  manner  as  it  is  in  my  power. 
The  title  of  the  book  and  the  name  of  the  author  have  entirely  escaped  my 
memory,  but  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  author  was  a  priest,  belonging  to  the 
expedition,  who  acted  as  father  confes^snr  to  that  renowned  adventurer.  If  that 
work  was  before  Dr.  Monette,  when  he  wrote  bis  history  of  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  West  and  South-west,  his  understanding  of  its  contents  were 
very  differe:it  from  my  own  respecting  the  route  that  De  Suto  traveled  through 
the  western  country,  from  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Florida.  After  landing, 
and  having  the  great  battle  with  the  natives,  in  which  he  suffered  so  much,  ac- 
cordino;  to  my  recollection,  he  marched  a  north-west  course  ;  and,  consequently, 
must  have  <-ntered  the  state  of  Mississippi  in  the  present  county  of  Green. 
Still  following  on  that  course,  he  passed  through  Lawrence  and  Copiah,  Hinds, 
and  Yazoo,  to  the  Yazoo  Elver,  where  he  encamped  for  the  wiuter.  The  book 
says  that  the  natives  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  very  warlike,  and  hostile  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  here  they  built  a  large  fortification  to  protect  them  from 
the  natives,  (which  the  author  calls  ihe  Yazos.)  He  gives  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  river,  which  description  answers  well  to  that  of  the  Yazoo.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  tribe  of  Indians  on  its  banks,  of  a  name  so  neai'ly  resembling  the 
name  of  that  river,  fixed  it  in  my  mind  that  the  river  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Yazoo.     Another  circumstance  related  in  the  book,  proves  this  fact  beyond  con- 
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troversy.  The  author  says  they  desired  to  continue  their  course  to  the  north- 
west, but  in  the  spring  before  they  commenced  their  march,  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  inundated,  and  entirely  stopped  their  progress  in  that  direction,  and 
compelled  them  to  shape  their  course  to  the  north-east.  At  this  place  I  would 
remark  that  there  is  an  old  fortification  on  the  Yazoo,  built  in  a  square  form,  and 
inclosing  near  forty  acres  of  land — an  embankment  thrown  up  several  feet  in 
height,  and  the  appearance  of  a  ditch  on  the  outside.  The  fortification  has  two 
gates  on  opposite  sides.  It  may  be  said  that  De  Soto  and  his  adventurers  would 
not  have  inclosed  so  large  a  space  for  the  accommodation  of  his  army  ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  his  force  at  this  time  consisted  of  near  1,400  men,  and  as  wood 
was  very  essential  for  their  comfort  during  the  winter,  that  they  may  have  in- 
closed so  much  that  they  could  have  that  necessary  article  within  their  wall,  so 
as  not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  evei'- watchful  savages  in  procuring  it.  This 
fortification  is  so  unlike  all  the  ancient  remains  of  the  aborigines  of  this  country, 
that  we  are  forced  intuitively  to  ascribe  it  to  a  people  of  a  higher  grade  of  civili- 
zation than  ever,  before  the  time  of  Do  Soto,  inhabited  these  regions.  Whether 
there  have  been  any  relics  of  civilization  discovered  at  this  fortification,  I  have  not 
been  informed.  The  writer  of  the  book  relates,  that  on  their  departure  from 
their  winter  quarters,  that  they  soon  encountered  steep  and  precipitous  hills,  cov- 
ered with  thick  forest  and  undergrowth,  which  very  rauch  retarded  their  pro- 
gress; and  as  their  horses  that  remained  were  quite  weak,  they  were  compelled 
to  leave  two  pieces  of  artillery  that  they  had  brought  thus  far.  He  says  they 
buried  them  in  a  deep  ravine  between  two  precipitous  hills.  After  severe  toil, 
they  attained  a  more  level  and  beautiful  country,  of  which  the  writer  gives  a 
very  glowing  description.  During  this  summer's  march,  they  had  several  severe 
conflicts  with  the  natives,  which  distressed  them  very  much,  and  somewhat  im- 
peded their  march.  They  at  length  arrived  at  a  very  beautiful  river,  of  which 
the  author  gives  a  very  beautiful  and  glowing  description.  The  description  of 
this  river,  and  the  course  they  had  marched,  would  fix  it  to  be  no  other  than  the 
Tennessee.  After  passing  this  river  they  turned  their  course  westward,  and  late 
in  the  fall  arrived  on  the  banks  of  another  beautiful  river,  where  they  built  a 
fort,  and  remained  for  the  winter.  Here  1  would  remark,  that  this  river  must 
have  been  the  Tennessee,  from  the  course  they  traveled,  and  the  description  of 
the  river.  Here  they  found  the  natives  more  friendly.  The  next  season  they 
continued  their  course  south-west,  nearly  with  the  course  of  this  river,  and  soon 
discovered  the  great  Mississippi,  at  or  near  the  Chickasaw  lilufls.  After  descending 
this  streatn  a  small  distance,  they  crossed  it,  and  again  bent  their  course  to  the 
north-west,  and  must  have  wintered  somewhere  in  the  lower  part  of  Missouri, 
or  the  up{)er  part  of  Arkansas.  During  this  summer's  march,  they  had  rauch 
trouble  with  Indians  and  much  sickness,  which  thinned  their  numbers  very 
much.  During  this  winter  their  sufferings  were  very  great,  as  they  were  often 
short  of  provisions.  Their  suft'erings  and  privations  continued  to  thin  their  num- 
bers ;  at  length,  in  the  spring,  they  commenced  their  march  in  a  south-east  direc- 
lion,  crossed  White  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  contirmiiig  the  same  course,  arrived 
on  Sicily  Island  in  tlio  parij^h  of  Oiicittahola,  and  there  encimped  for  ihe  win- 
ter. Their  numbers,  by  sickness  and  war,  were  now  reduced  to  about  400  men. 
De  Soto  himself  was  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health  on  their  arrival  at  this 
encampment,  and  expired  a  short  time  after,  and  the  command  devolved  on  Mos- 
coso.  1  will  here  give  my  reasons  for  placing  this  encampment  on  Sicily 
Island.  The  writer  observes,  that  they  designed  continuing  their  march  by  land 
in  the  spring  ;  but,  before  they  were  leady  to  depart,  they  foinid  that  they  were 
surrounded  by  water  on  every  side,  which  determined  them  to  build  brigantines, 
to  effect  their  passage  from  their  encampment.  This  circumstance  is  a  very 
strong  argument  in  itself,  ihat  this  island  was  their  location,  but  I  have  very 
strong  circiMustantial  evidence  to  strengthen  this  position.  An  old  friend  of  mine, 
formerly  of  Franklin  county,  Mississippi,  now  deceased,  named  Moses  King,  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Sicily  Island;  he  informed  me  that,  on  the  plantation 
which  ho  settled  in  that  island,  he  found  numbers  of  musket  balls,  old  hatchets  in 
an  advanced  state  of  decay,  and  old  mJisket  barrels  in  the  same  situation.  Mr. 
King  was  a  man  on  whose  statements  the  utmost  reliance  could  be  placed,  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  there  had  a,t  some  remote  time  been  an  encampment 
of  civilized  men  at  this  place ;  and  that  it  could  not  have  been  any  other  than  D© 
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Soto,  is  very  conclusive,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  place  of  encampment  be- 
ing entirely  surrounded  with  water,  as  narrated  in  the  journal  of  the  writer 
above  named.  Respecting  the  burial  of  De  Soto,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  took 
place  by  his  direction,  inlhe  Father  of  Waters,  and  the  place  I  believe  to  be  the 
mouth  of  Red  River,  as  that  was  the  first  place  the  brigautines  built  on  Sicily 
Island  reached.  There,  I  believe,  his  remains  were  deposited,  which  cir- 
cumstance has  led  to  the  mistake  that  he  died  at  that  place,  and  that  the  bri- 
gautines were  there  built  that  conveyed  the  remnant  of  these  adventurers  to  a 
Spanish  settlement. 

As  I  have  never  resided  in  the  parish  of  Catahoula,  I  cannot  be  cognizant  of  much 
that  can  be  interesting  to  the  work  you  are  now  engaged  in.  At  the  time  the  Ame- 
rican government  took  place  in  Louisiana,  there  were  few  or  no  American  inhabi- 
tants in  that  parish  ;  the  settlers  at  that  time  were  exclusively  French.  They  were 
scattered  in  several  settlements,  the  largest  of  which  was  on  Catahoula  prairie 
and  lakes.  Those  inhabitants  that  then  resided  there,  I  think,  have  very  much 
diminished  in  numbers.  As  late  as  1802,  there  was  but  one  road  through  the 
swamp  from  Concordia  to  CatEihoula  ;  about  that  time  a  road  was  laid  off 
running  from  the  Mississippi  at  Rodney,  to  Sicily  Island.  About  the  year  1800, 
the  road  to  Alexandria  was  laid  ofl,  leaving  the  Mississippi  near  W.  P.  Smiths' 
plantation,  and  crossing  Black  River  about  three  miles  below  the  present  town 
of  Trinity,  and  passing  through  the  parish  by  the  way  of  Holloways.  I  know 
not  much  of  the  present  resources,  health  and  general  statistics  of  Catahoula  ; 
there  are  others  you  can  ascertain  this  from,  better  qualified  than  myself  to  give 
you  the  requisite  information.  If  this  statement  will  be  any  advantage  to  your 
notes,  it  is  at  your  service. 

Your  friend, 

Jesse  Guice." 

The  gentleman  mentioned,  Moses  King,  lived  on  Sicily  Island  only  a  few 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Franklin  count)',  Miss.,  where  probably  his 
descendants  are  yet  residing,  who  may  ba  able  to  give  some  further 
information.  Tlie  book  which  Mr.  G.  quotes,  he  says,  belonged  in  1824  to 
Dr.  Penquite,  who  removed  to  Madison  county.  Miss.,  where  he  died  many 
years  ago,  leaving  a  widow  and  soine  children,  who  may  yet  have  the  book 
in  possession.  It  was  a  very  old  book  then,  printed  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  or  before. 

That  there  was  a  battle  fought  here  there  is  no  doubt,  but  at  what  time 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  positively.  The  tradition  of  the  cannons  being 
sunk  in  the  lake  would  militate  against  the  belief  of  its  being  an  encamp- 
ment of  De  Soto's,  because  he  had  only  one  piece,  which  it  is  generally 
believed  he  left  in  the  present  lirnirs  of  Florida;  or  if  he  carried  them  further, 
the  author  quoted  by  Mr.  Guice  says,  he  left  them  probably  in  the  present 
limits  of  Tennessee.  Indian  traditions  are  generally  good  authority  on 
matters  of  locality,  as  has  lately  been  evinced  by  the  recent  discovery  of 
some  artillery  sunk  in  the  Tombigbee  River  by  the  French  in  one  of  their 
unfortunate  cainpaigns  early  in  1700.  The  Indians  had  frequently  pointed 
out  the  place  where  the  cannons  were  sunk,  but  most  of  people  disbelieved 
them. 

But  to  continue  on  the  subject  of  mounds  and  Indian  remains.  There 
are  very  many  interesting  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  parish. 
Several  large  ones  on  Sicily  Island,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  on  Lake 
Looah,  on  lands  of  John  Lovelace,  which  inclose  an  irregular  square. 
Many  specimens  of  pottery,  and  human  bones  of  a  large  size,  have  been 
frequently  dug  up  here,  and  are  yet  to  be  found  with  little  labor.  All  who 
have  seen  these  skeletons,  say  they  are  larger  than  bones  of  the  Saxon  race  ; 
the  big  bones  are  from  two  to  four  inches  longer  than  those  of  our  tallest 
citizens,  while  the  inferior  roaxillary,  or  lower  jaw,  can  easily  embrace  a 
large  man's  face  like  a  visor. 

There  are  two   mounds  on  Bayou  Looah,  near  the  ferry.     There  aye 
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several  considerable  mounds  in  the  corporate  limits  of  Harrisonbui'g,  and 
others  below  on  the  lands  of  Ed.  Doty,  extending  down  to  the  Bayou 
Bushby,  all  of  which  are  united  by  an  embankment  extending  from  mound 
to  mound,  running  from  the  base  of  the  pine  hills  in  the  village  down  to  the 
Bushby.  This  embankment  or  levee  is  broken  in  some  places,  apparently 
by  water.  The  mounds  in  Harrisonburg  are  arranged  in  an  elliptical  form. 
One  of  them  near  Mr.  Doty's  residence  is  quite  large,  and  instead  of  being 
circular,  is  oblong,  and  near  the  summit  there  is  a  step  or  apron,  above 
which  rises  the  summit,  forming  a  perfect  cone. 

All  along  the  alluvion,  from  Harrisonburg  to  Catahoula  Prairie,  great 
quantities  of  broken  pottery  and  arrow  points  can  be  found,  and  in  fact, 
throughout  the  whole  alluvion  down  Black  River,  which  indicates  a  very 
dense  population  at  some  remote  period.  Mounds  are  found  around 
Catahojia  Lake,  and  on  French  Fork  of  Little  River,  all  along  down  on 
the  south  side  of  Little  River  to  its  mouth,  where  those  remarkable  ones 
are  seen  which  strike  every  beholder  with  astonishment.  There  are  three 
large  ones  standing  near  together,  in  the  point  between  Little  and  Black 
rivers,  and  the  principal  one  was  said  by  Dunbar  and  Hunter,  in  1804,  to 
be  80  feethigh.  but  now  it  is  not  much  over  50  feet.  One  of  the  large  ones  has 
been  used  by  the  citizens  as  a  burial  ground  for  twelve  years;  but  since  the 
property  has  changed  hands,  this  practice  has  been  discontinued.  A  lurge 
embankment,  semicircular  in  shape,  embraces  these  mounds,  containing 
probably  an  area  of  sixty  acres.  There  are  twelve  mounds  in  the  field  ; 
that  is,  nine  others  besides  these  three  large  ones.  About  two  miles 
below  these  mounds,  on  the  bank  of  Black  River,  there  is  another  embank- 
ment, similar  to  the  one  above  mentioned,  embracing  probably  an  area  of 
eight  hundred  acres.  The  diameter  of  the  semicircle  is  nearl}^  a  mile  and 
a  half  on  the  river  bank.  These  embankments  are  cut  through  in  various 
places  and  in  several  points  by  a  large  bayou,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
having  been  crevasses,  or  forced  through  by  high  water  when  the  embank- 
ments were  freshly  thrown  up.  Pottery  and  Hint  are  found  abundantly  on 
the  whole  line  whenever  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  large  oak  trees  are 
now  growing  on  them.  Some  of  the  growth  immediately  below  the  resi- 
dence of  Major  Liddell,  on  Black  River,  is  small,  indicating  the  location  of 
a  clearing  or  settlement  of  no  very  ancient  date. 

The  following  tradition  is  here  given,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  aid  in 
the  investigation  of  Indian  history.  Dr.  John  McBride  Thompson  came 
to  this  parish  in  1819,  and  was  fond  of  investigating  these  subjects  :  so  in 
1831,  while  on  a  visit  to  Georgia,  he  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
Creek  Indians  and  half  breeds,  and  in  speaking  about  these  very  mounds 
at  the  mouth  of  Little  River,  he  received  the  following  statement  from  a 
very  intelligent  half  breed  Creek  Indian  i  "  The  large  mound  at  the  mouth 
of  Little  River  was  called  the  Gkkat  Fire,  and  was  the  central  place 
of  worship,  as  it  was  at  the  remarkable  point  where  two  rivers  crossed,  or 
where  one  river  ran  across  another.  The  Creek  Indians  formerly  occu- 
pied this  country  in  great  numbers,  but  having  become  involved  in  a  war. 
or  rather  being  invaded  by  a  very  powerful  tribe  from  the  sea  coast,  they 
%vere  overpowered  and  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and  favorite  place  of 
worship,  and  retreat  towards  the  east.  Manj'  of  them  betook  themselves 
to  boats,  and  retreated  down  the  river  into  the  Mississippi,  through  into 
Lake  Ponchartrain,  and  scattered  abroad  over  the  country  now  known  as 
Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  where  they  were  found  by  the  lirst  white 
{)eople."  Those  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Creeks,  or  rather 
Muscogees,  may  be  able  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  this  tradition. 
But  the  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  here  mentioned,  of  two  rivers 
crossing,  is  enough  to  entitle  the  tradition  to  attention,  as  it  is  a  fact,  that 
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for  many  months  in  the  year  the  waters  of  the  Tensas  River  run  across 
Black  River  into  Little  River,  and  this  last  named  river  runs  up  stream. 
But  is  the  reader  satisfied  from  this  that  this  tribe  of  Indians  built  these 
mounds  ? 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  there  were  many  Indians  of  the 
Coshattees,  Pascagoulas,  and  Choctaws,  which  latter  were  the  most 
numerous,  whose  language  was  the  most  in  use,  and  who  gave  names  to 
the  streams.  There  were  a  few  villages  on  Hemphill's  Creek,  the  Bushby 
and  Funna  Looah.  While  speaking  of  these  things,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
mention  what  has, been  ascertained  of  the  Indian  names. 

Ok-katta-hoola  ;  Beautiful  white  ivater.  The  whites  have  abbreviated  this 
word  to  its  present  manner  of  spelling. 

Oua-chitta. — This  is  the  French  spelling  of  an  Indian  word,  and  the 
Oua  is  thus  put,  because  the  French  language  has  no  letter  W.  In  old 
books  and  maps  the  word  Wisconsin  is  spelt  Ouis-consan,  and  as  this  style 
has  been  changed,  why  not  change  the  Oua-chitta? 

The  meaning  of  this  word  is  somewhat  uncertain,  as  different  persons 
translate  it  differently.  One  says  it  signifies  Big  Cat  River  ;  another,  Big 
Cow  River ;  another  says,  Ach  or  Aich-Chilia.  Big  River,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  which  here  unite.  The  word  Ouah,  or 
Ouach,  by  some  is  translated  cow  or  buffalo,  while  all  unite  upon  the 
meaning  of  Chittas,  or  Chitto,  as  meaning  large  or  big.  Inquiries  were 
propounded  to  the  Indians  by  some  of  the  early  settlers,  but  they  could 
not  fully  satisfy  them  on  the  subject.  The  above  is  all  that  could  be 
gathered  on  this  name. 

'  Bushby,  cut  off ;   Bogue  Bushby,  cut-off  Bayou.     Busk-po  means  knife. 
The  Bushby  is  a  cut-off  from  the  Washitta  to  Little  River. 

Funna  Looah,  or  Looach,  means  burnt  squirrel.  I  know  this  is 
mostly  spelt  Funny  Louis ;  but  as  it  is  calculated  to  mislead,  I  propose  the 
other  spelling,  as  it  is  more  consistent  with  the  guttural  intonation  of  their 
language. 

Lake  Looach,  mostly  spelt  Louis,  means  Squirrel  Lake,  so  also  Bayou 
Looach,  owing  to  the  great  numbers  of  those  animals.  This  stream  and 
lake  are  on  Sicily  Island. 

Dugdemona,  or  Dugdimona,  meaning  not  ascertained. 

Castor  is  a  French  word,  meaning  beaver. 

Beau  Coup,  also  French,  a  name  given  to  a  part  of  the  Dugdemona 
swamp,  and  means  a  great  deal,  much,  or  a  large  quantity  ;  the  swamp  is 
very  extensive.  The  different  creeks  in  the  pine  hills  took  names  from 
those  who  settled  on  them,  or  from  some  caprice.  Some  of  them  change 
names  with  the  settlers. 

While  speaking  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  parish,  some  mention  was 
made  of  the  amount  of  pine  hill  land.  This  is  like  all  other  pine  woods 
country,  and,  therefore,  needs  no  particular  description.  The  first  place 
where  the  pine  hills  come  to  the  Washitta  River  is  at  Harrisonburg.  The 
various  creeks  which  run  through  the  hills,  find  their  outlets  into  the 
Washitta  ,  the  Catahoula  Lake,  and  Little  River  above  it.  The  writer 
has  seen  many  such  sections  of  country,  but  candor  compels  him  to  say, 
none  have  greater  or  better  facilities  for  moving  machinery  by  water-power 
than  here  on  these  streams.  There  is  one  place  in  particular  on  Hemp- 
hill's Creek,  just  below  the  old  road  which  crosses  about  three  miles  from 
the  lake,  where  the  natural  advantages  for  a  large  mill,  or  factory,  are 
truly  remarkable.  At  this  point,  the  bed  of  the  creek  is  on  an  immense 
layer  of  sandstone,  which  also  shows  itself  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
creek ;  while,  on  the  west  side,  there  is  an  isolated  hill  making  down,  with 
an  inclination,  to  within  less  than  one  hundred  feet  of  the  east  bank;  while 
around  this  hill,  on  the  west,  there  is  a  natural  waste  way  for  the  escape 
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of  extra  water.  The  letter  V  gives  the  best  illustration  of  the  place. 
Here  there  is  the  greatest  abundance  of  good  sandstone,  for  building  pur- 
poses of  any  kind  ;  the  bottom  lands  of  the  creek,  where  the  black  walnut, 
cherry,  magnolia,  &c.,  indicate  a  strong  soil,  are  suitable  for  fields  and 
gardens,  while  the  inexhaustible  pine  forests  furnish  building  materials  and 
fuel  for  ages  to  come  ;  at  the  same  time  this,  with  the  most  excellent  spring 
water,  are  sufficient  guaranties  for  health.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
this  situation  has  not  been  improved  long  ago.  There  are  plenty  of  white 
persons  near  by,  who  could  be  soon  engaged  as  operatives.  This  site  is  on 
land  belonging  to  Thomas  Holley.  It  is  only  a  little  over  two  miles  to  a 
bay  which  makes  into  the  Lake  Catahoula,  and  is  navigable  for  six  months 
of  the  year  for  large  steam-boats. 

The  Geology  next  presents  itself  for  consideration,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but,  if  the  state  should  have  her  territory  thoroughly  examined  by  well- 
informed  geologists,  that  they  would  find  more  rare  specimens  in  this 
parish  than  any  other. 

Sandstone,  of  a  very  strong,  fine,  and  durable  texture,  is  met  with 
in  the  vicinity  of  Harrisonburg ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Forshey 
here  procui-ed  the  stone  which  was  forwarded  on  to  the  Washington 
Monument,  although  it  is  known  that  there  are  better  specimens  to  be 
found.  Out-croppings  of  sandstone  are  seen  at  a  great  many  different 
points  in  the  parish,  and  is  almost  in  constant  view  on  the  road  from  Har- 
risonburg to  Catahoula  Prairie,  and  on  the  bluff  of  the  prairie.  Immense 
beds  of  it  are  also  seen  on  the  hills  of  Sicily  Island,  and  on  all  the  creeks 
in  the  pine  hills.  In  many  places  it  is  found  in  a  beautiful  lamellated  form, 
broken  into  regular  lines,  like  square  masonry,  which  can  be  easily  taken  up 
and  used  in  making  chimneys.     Much  of  the  sandstone  has  silex  in  it. 

Red  sandstone,  beautifully  veined,  has  been  found  on  the  border  of  a 
small  lake,  on  the  south  side  of  Little  River,  between  Big  and  Clear  Creeks. 
This  is  of  a  fine  grain,  and  finn  texture,  which  would  bear  a  polish. 

Alumine,  vulgarly  called  chalk,  both  red  and  white,  is  found  in  immense 
hills  in  the  ui)per  edge  of  the  parish,  and  also  in  the  parish  of  Caldwell. 
This  has  boon  mistaken  by  most  persons  for  chalk,  and  the  place  is  called 
the  "  Chalk- Hills:' 

Red  Ochre  and  Ycllotv  Ochre,  are  found  in  considerable  quantities  on 
Salem  Creek,  which  is  a  tributazy  of  the  Bushby. 

Iron  Ore  is  met  with  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  Pine-Hills,  but  especially 
in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the  western  portion,  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  the  new  parish  which  is  to  be  laid  otT.  The  most  noted  places  are 
near  the  Dugdemona  and  Castor;  also,  five  or  six  miles  below  the  fork  of 
Castor  baj'ou,  twenty-five  miles  west  of  Harrisonburg,  between  Funna 
Loonh  and  Chickasaw  bayou,  next  to  Little  River. 

Mica  is  found  on  digging  wells,  especially  on  the  bluff  lands  of  Sicily 
Island,  at  the  depth  of  25  and  30  feet. 

LeacZ  Ore,  of  a  very  pure  quality,  has  been  found  in  small  parcels  on 
Sugar  Creek,  near  the   "  Chalk-Hills." 

Stone  Coal  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  near  the  fork  of  Dugde- 
mona and  Castor.  This  was  partially  quarried  by  Dennis  Carlin,  some 
years  ago,  but  the  specimens  experimented  with  by  him  were  not  very 
good,  probably  from  his  not  digging  deej)  enough.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  an  abundance  of  coal  could  be  found,  if  proper  means  were  used. 
Some  of  this  was  taken  to  Alexandria,  and  used  there  in  a  forge,  and  burned 
readily. 

Salt  Springs,  of  the  very  best  quality,  are  here,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  parish,  on  the  west  side  of  Castor  Bayou,  four  miles  from  the  fork.  The 
water  boils  up  in  the  springs,  and  where  it  has  spread  out  over  the  ground, 
the  whole  surface    is    covered  with     crystals.       Mr.    Fowler    settled 
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here  as  early  as  1804,  and  has  made  salt  in  a  poor  way  up  to  this  time. 
The  early  settlers  v/ere  constantly  in  the  habit  of  resorting  here  to  make 
their  yearly  supplies  of  salt,  when  it  was  selling  for  $2  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Some  years  ago,  a  well  was  dug  here  in  a  low  place,  or  glade,  and  the 
water  gushed  up  over  the  mouth,  and  is  running  that  way  yet.  Another 
place,  called  the  "  Cedar  Licks,"  is  found  on  the  west  side  of  Dugdemona, 
two  miles  off  from  the  stream  :  the  water  comes  from  springs,  and  is  very 
highly  charged  with  salt.  Mr.  Nelder  visited  this  place  a  few  years  ago, 
and  said  it  was  as  good  a  place  to  make  salt  as  he  could  desire.  He  is- 
well  acquainted  with  the  business,  having  been  engaged  at  it  in  the  West 
Indies. 

This  is  twenty  miles  from  Black  Lake,  the  nearest  navigable  water,  and 
is  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Harrisonburg,  and  the  same  disance  from  Alex- 
andria. 

Lime  land,  or  extensive  beds  of  marine  shells.  This  is  found  on  Mr. 
Wagner's  place.  The  whole  soil  is  composed  nearly  entirely  of  very  small 
marine  shells,  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  land  is  very  dark,  and  is  singularly 
limited  and  circumscribed,  as  it  were,  by  a  line;  and  the  soil  just  beyond  is 
of  a  yellowish  color.  The  land  looks  like  what  is  commonly  called  prairie 
land,  and  probably  is  a  continuation  of  what  is  seen  in  Choctaw  and  Octib- 
beha  counties,  in  Mississippi,  and  other  places  in  Alabama. 

Earthquake. — There  is  a  singular  undulator}^  appearance  observed  on 
Funna  Looah,  on  the  place  of  Mr.  Umphrey.  It  looks  like  the  ridges  of 
a  potato  patch,  lying  parallel,  with  regular  spaces  often  feet,  the  ridges 
being  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  high.  This  covers  a  great 
many  acres  of  ground.  Whether  it  is  the  result  of  an  earthquake,  or  the 
action  of  water,  it  is  hai'd  to  decide. 

Chalybeate  springs  are  found  in  many  places,  the  most  noted  of  which 
are  near  the  Castor  Bayou,  but  are  so  situated  that  the  high  water,  every 
spring,  covers  them.  There  are  others  on  Devil's  Creek,  at  different 
points  along  Hemphill's  Creek,  in  the  pine  hills  on  Sicily  Island,  and  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Looah,  at  Mr.  Clarke's. 

Sulphur  springs  of  many  varieties,  and  in  great  abundance,  throughout 
the  pine-hill  country.  The  most  noted  are  what  are  called  the  "Buffalo," 
or  White  Sulphur  Springs,  on  the  road  from  Harrisonburg  to  Alexandria, 
where  there  is  a  post-office,  two  boarding-houses,  and  many  other  build- 
ings. These  springs  were  discovered  by  some  hunters,  and  were  weli 
known  some  time  before  they  were  resorted  to  as  a  watering-place.  The 
first  building  was  made  there  in  J  846  ;  and  since  that  time  they  have  beeu 
much  resorted  to  for  many  diseases,  and  hundreds  of  invalids  can  testify  to 
their  sanative  ])roperties. 

In  order  that  the  learned,  and  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  such  studies, 
may  have  a  correct  idea  of  the  mineralogy  of  Catahoula  Parish,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  is  given.  There  is  a  slight  notice  of  Dr.  Holliday's 
splendid  collection  in  De  Bow's  Review,  for  April,  1851,  page  478,  where 
the  different  specimens  are  mentioned.  The  state  could  not  appropriate  a 
moiety  of  its  funds  better  than  in  purchasing  such  collections  as  this  ;  and 
if  proper  encouragement  were  given,  no  doubt  the  collection  could  be  greatly 
increased. 

MINERALOGY    OF    NOKTHEKN    LOUISIANA,    ETC. 

Dr.  J.  Holliday  has  made  a  large  coUectiou  of  tlie  minerals  in  the  region  sur- 
rounding Harrisonburg.  The  collection  is  now  in  New-Orleans  in  charge  of  J. 
D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  "  Southern  Review,"  which  gives  a  good  ex- 
position of  the  mineralogy  of  this  section  of  the  .stale.  Before  his  collection  was 
formed,  a  very  limited  knowledge  was  obtained  thereof     For  nine  years  past  ho 
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has  been  industriously  engaged  in  procuring  every  specimen  he  could,  being 
anxious  to  elucidate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  minerals  of  the  state :  he  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  form  a  nucleus,  which  every  addition  thereto  may  increase  its  inter- 
est, and  add  new  light  to  the  mineralogy  of  Louisiana.  As  yet  there  has  been  no 
discovery  made  of  the  precious  ores,  though,  from  very  credible  information, 
silver  has  been  found  in  the  bed  of  a  creek,  six  miles  from  Harrisonburg. 
Stone  coal  has  been  found  abundant  in  a  certain  locality. 

Dr.  HoUiday  chiefly  predicates  interest  in  his  collection,  from  their  applica- 
bility to  ornate  purposes.  Subject  to  the  manipulations  of  a  lapidary,  a  great 
number  of  them  could  be  made  quite  pretty. 

1st,  QoARTz. — Perfect  crystalizations  of  this  mineral  occur  on  the  Geode  ; 
some  of  which  are  found  as  large  as  the  double  fist;  when  fractured,  exposing 
internally  colorless  crystalizations  of  a  primary  form,  six-sided  prisms,  terminated 
by  six-sided  pyramids.  Colorless  pebbles  of  quartz,  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
and  as  small  as  a  shot,  abound  in  many  localities  here.  When  first  taken  out  of 
the  water,  gives  somewhat  the  appearance  of  sparkling  dew  drops.  There  is 
one  specimen  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  hen's  egg,  perfectly  transparent.  These 
pebbles,  no  doubt,  originally  possessed  the  primary  form  of  crystalization  ;  but 
water,  or  other  agencies,  have  thus  worn  out  their  angles,  and  thus  rounded  them. 

2d,  Agate. — If  the  agate  could  be  made  by  art  to  look  as  beautiful  as  when 
immersed  in  limpid  water,  they  would,  indeed,  be  splendid.  Their  color  then 
shows  to  advantage,  and  each  imperceptible  line  is  then  distinctly  seen.  This  re- 
gion is  prolific  in  agates,  from  those  as  large  as  the  double  fist  to  others  no  larger 
than  the  finger  nail.  The  fortification  agates  are  the  most  numerous,  but  we 
have  several  other  varieties.  There  is  one  which  exposes  on  its  surface  a  number 
of  concentric  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  a  number  of  which  is  seen  here  and 
there  on  the  face  of  the  agate.  A  secoid  variety  presents  a  mammillated  appear- 
ance— a  third  resembles  the  moss  agate  ;  this  variety  has  only  been  found  on  the 
bar  of  the  Onachitta,  opposite  Harrisonburg.  It  is  small,  but  a  beautiful  gem. 
The  predominant  color  of  our  agates  is  yellow,  but  we  find  them  of  many  other 
colors — i.  e.,  green,  brown,  chesnut,  red,  pink,  purple,  nearly  black,  and  a  cream 
color.  They  are  all  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  specimens  are  found  in  this 
locality  which  would  I'orm  handsome  ornaments. 

3d,  Jasper. — There  is  a  great  variety  of  jasper  found  in  this  region — 1st,  dark 
red;  2d,  dark  brown  ;  3d,  jasper  combined  with  quartz  and  cacholong  ;  4th,  rib- 
bon jasper.  These  are  also  all  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and  would  make 
very  pretty  ornamental  stones. 

4th,  Sardonyx. — They  are  found  also  on  the  same  bar,  and  the  only  locality 
where  J  have  met  with  them.  A  number  of  the  specimens  that  I  have  met 
with  are  very  beautiful.  Dr.  H.  sent  to  Gen.  Downs  a  specimen  of  sardonyx. 
of  a  crimson  color,  translucent  with  parallel  lines  of  cacholong  encircling  it  at 
the  top. 

.'ith.  Red  Cornelian  abounds  on  the  same  bar.  In  the  collection  now  in  New- 
Orleans,  there  are  many  superior  specimens,  which  bear  comparison  with  any  in 
the  jewelry  stores  of  the  city.  Yellow  quartz  or  yellow  cornelian  is  found  also 
on  the  same  bar  in  small  amorphous  masses. 

()th.  Onyx. — Several  specimens  of  this  gem  have  been  collected  in  the  same 
locality. 

7th.  Fossil  Wood. — Found  in  great  variety  in  the  pine  hills,  as  large  as  nearly 
a  whole  tree,  and  broken  fragments  of  hickory,  pine,  ash,  and  other  kind  of 
woods.  These  petrifactions  are  all  silicious,  and  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish, 
and  would  be  adapted  to  many  ornamental  purposes  ;  they  are  of  difierent  colors, 
nearly  black,  yellow,  green,  and  dusky  white. 

8th,  Selenite  is  found  in  the  alluvial  land,  where  the  pine  hill  encroaches 
near  the  river,  in  small  musses,  which,  no  doubt,  was  detached  from  considerable 
masses  in  the  hills.  I  was  informed,  that,  in  digging  a  well  in  Catahoula  prairie, 
that,  twenty  feel  below  the  surface,  the  workmen  observed  a  large  formation  of 
the  selenite,  and  raised  a  mass  of  it  weighing  two  hundred  pounds.  Could  this 
not  be  used  as  a  manure  7 

Dili,  Feldspar,  of  splendid  quality,  is  found  in  several  different  places  in 
rounded  masses.  By  the  light  reflecting  on  its  surface,  it  gives  the  appearance  of 
burnished  isilver. 
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10th,  Ar.cjiiNE  in  great  abundance. 

11th,  Mountain  Wood,  of  a  mahogany  color. 

12th,  Chalcedony  abounds  here,  of  a  muddy  white  color. 

13th,  Encre.nite  abounds  here,  and  frequently  impressions  of  the  encrenite 
are  found  here  upon  rocks  and  stones,  although  a  perfect  encrenite  has  not  been 
met  with. 

14th,  Orathera  are  frequently  found  here  in  different  locations. 

15th,  Oolite. — Specimens  of  it  have  also  been  found. 

VOLCANIC   REMNANTS. 

There  are  many  evidences  suen  here  of  volcanic  action,  as  manifested  by  the 
specimens  effused  iron  ore,  which,  whilst  in  a  fluid  state,  and  when  cooling,  sand 
and  pebbles  become  combined  with  it,  and  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  mass,  some 
of  which  are  very  large.  There  are  geodes  of  the  same  mineral,  that 
seems  to  have  been  fused  also;  and  whilstina  liquid  state,  andin  violent  ebullition, 
being  suddenly  cooled,  has  taken  the  form  of  a  geode.  Being  porous,  the 
moisture  of  the  atmospheric  air  aas  oxidized  its  internal  surface,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a  deposition  of  a  red  and  yellow  oxide  of  the  metal.  These  will  rattle 
when  shaken.  They  are  seen  in  immense  quantities  in  the  vpestern  part  of  the 
parish. 

Another  variety  presents  the  appearance  whilst  in  a  state  of  ebullition  ;  having 
suddenly  cooled,  gives  the  appearance  of  bubbles  on  the  surface. 

Great  quantities  of  lava  stone  are  found  on  Sicily  Island  up  in  the  high  pfue 
hills,  near  Mr.  Knapp's  academy. 

Meteoric  Stones  have  been  picked  up  at  different  places  in  the  pansh,  speci- 
mens of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  Doctor  Holliday. 

On  digging  wells  in  the  pine  hills,  and  also  in  Catahoula  prairie,  beds  of  oyster 
shells  have  been  found  twenty  feet  below  the  surface. 

Two  feet  below  the  surface  on  the  bluff  lands  of  Sicily  Island,  is  found  a  hard 
pan  of  amorphous  iron  ore,  mingled  with  pebbles  about  six  inches  thick.  It  is 
pretty  uniformly  diffused,  and  constantly  fouud  on  digging  ditches. 

Havino;  thus  disposed  of  the  mineralogy  of  otir  parish,  the  next  subject 
will  be  the  Fauna  and  Flora. 

Fauna  and  Flora — Oaks. — Of  these  there  are  eleven  kinds,  viz. :  black, 
white,  red,  pin,  post,  basket,  overcup,  Spanish  dwarf,  white-oak,  live-oak, 
and  black  jack.  There  are  a  few  live-oaks  in  the  Catahoula  Lake,  on  a 
sandy  ridge.  During  this  year  there  has  been  a  great  mortality  amongst 
the  oaks  in  the  pine  hills,  both  up  on  the  hills  and  down  on  the  creek 
bottoms.     This  was  attributed  by  the  people  to  the  protracted  drought. 

Pines  of  three  kinds,  viz.  :  long  leaf,  short  leaf,  and  lowland  pine,  this 
latter  being  found  along  in  places  subject  to  occasional  inundation.  The 
yellow  long  leaf  pine  is  the  best  for  building  purposes,  and  attains  often  the 
height  of  120  feet.  Some  stocks  of  square  timber  of  this  tree  have  been 
got  100  feet  long  clear  of  the  limbs.  A  considerable  amount  of  pine  lumber 
and  round  logs  is  annually  rafted  down  to  New-Orleans,  and  different 
points  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Elm  of  three  kinds — white,  red,  and  slippery  elm. 

Maple — two  kinds,  common  maple,  and  a  few  trees  of  sugar  maple. 

Poplar,  of  large  and  noble  size  in  the  pine  hills,  and  on  Sicily  Island. 
It  is  said  this  tree  is  not  met  with  west  of  this  parish.  (?) 

Magnolia,  or  bay  tree,  in  abundance  in  pine  hills.  Birch  plentiful  along 
the  banks  of  Ouachitta  River.  Black  walnut,  wild  cherry,  dog-tvood,  found 
in  pine  hills.  Sviamp  dog-ioood  in  alluvial  district.  Hickory  of  five  kinds, 
viz.  :  white,  black,  hard,  shell-bark,  and  pig-nut.  Beach,  holly,  sour  wood, 
wild  peach,  while  bay,  and  sweet  bay.  Haivsof  five  kinds,  viz.  :  black,  red. 
May,  hog,  and  parsley  haw.  Plums  of  four  kinds  :  two  kinds  of  wild 
plums,  one  of  which  ripens  in  .Tune,  the  other  in  October.  The  black 
plum  ripens  in  August,  and  not  plentiful ;  and  the  sloe,  or  Chickasaw  plum, 
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f..„-,t   nf  •!  lirjre  size.     Wild  or  baslard  China,  scarce,  but 
a  most  del'cjous  f  u  t  of  a  a  ge    -e.^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  ^.^, 

seen  in  a  few  places  ^-ii  ^"^  '  •    j    f  ^         bark,  and  berries,  but  does 

semblance  to  the  ^«'"7"  ^^^^^"^^J^^ag  S^  Sharvnee  wood, 

not  grow  so  large,    ^f "™  3-}   „  =„„„  x      Vine    bark,  or  bear  foot, 

hydrangea,)  ^i>«j^^5/^  "  ";°^^^^'  /.Mctei/^  only  a  small  shrub  here,  but 
wood,  spice  ^''^^^'^f '^'"™'  fu,  ,f  'ue  ?ho.e  in  the  "  Buckeye  State." 
bears  the  same  kind  of  ^"^^7' J^l^k L^^^^^^^  Cec/rfr  is  found 

Myrlles  of  two  kinds,  sumack  «f  ^^^^  ^  "f  7^fJ5'';4rblooms  in  Novem- 
-  the  west  on  Dagdemona  ^"^^-^^l^  g^;./2f  %t  most  of  the  swamp 

grirdir  The  Lyn'n  gro'J^s  on  S.cily  Island,  and  a  few  trees  are  seen 

along  the  streams  in  th«  Pl^^^;;^^'!"   j^^  ^„„,„,,,  .  jox,  or  small  sour  grape  : 

Grape  vines  of  four  kn>ds,  viz.  •  tiie  s«m        ,j  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

raccooi  grape,  has  only  one  s^'^d  oi  keinal     ^^TJuln  in  summer,  and 

vines,  not  more  th-  two  m-  thiee  f^^^^^^^  ^e  pine'woods  :  this  slightly 

-SsXo.^t^;^M..-o^^^^^ 

ar  cl^  r '"'"S^  -"  i,  as  it  would  rehire 

as  a  labor  of  love. 

„ST  OF  BOTANICAL  C.aOWTHS  AND  TREES,  MADE  OUT  BV   DR.  CLARENDON 


A. 

Ampclopsis  cordata, 
bipiniiiita 
var.  iripinuata 
quiiiquefolia 
Amarantus  spinosas 
Acer  rubnim 
Aclinomeris  squarrosa 
jEscuIus  pavia 
Ambrosia  artcmisifolia 
Antirrhinum  Canadense 
Aristolochia  serpcntaria 
Arum  quinatum 

dracoiitiura 
tripliyllum 
Asclepias  verticillata 
obtusifolia 
quadrifolia 
variegata 
Anona  triloba 
A/.aloa  nudiflora 
Aijaricus  campestris 
Aralin  spinosa 
Ammania  ramosior 

humilis 
Aetata  alba 
Apius  tuberosa 
Ascyrum  Crux-Andrxa 

var.  augustifolia 
Anllioccros  Caroliuiaua 
Agrimonia  Eupatoria 
Acmella  repcns 
Adiantum  pedatum 
Allium — ? 


Aronia  Botryapium 
Aster  multiflorus 
Aronaria  glabra 
Anthemis  cotula 

B. 

Barbarea  vulgaris 
Brunnicliia  cirrliosa 
Buraelia  tenax 
Bignoniacapreolata 

radicans 
Borkhausia  Caroliniaua 
Betuta  nigra 
Bidens  blpiniiata 


Cardaraine  Virginica 
Cyuoglossum  amplexicaule 
Ceanolhus  Arairicanus 
Carpiiius  Amcrirana 
Crategus  spathulata 

apiifolia 
Ceplialaullius  occidenlalis 
Cbcnopodium  anthclminticum 

Convolvulus ? 

Corn  us  Florida 

circioata 
Clisrmerops  Adansouii 
Carya  aniara 

olivocforniis 
Castanea  vesca 
humila 
Cassia  Marylandica 

nictitans 


Callitriohe  verna 
Celtis  occidenlalis 
Cercis  Cauadeuiis 
Conimeliua  Virginica 
Claytonia  Virginica 
Calllcarpa  Americana 
Cardamiae  Ludoviciana 
Cuprcssus  disticha 

Coreopsis ? 

Corallorhiza  odontorhiza 
Corydalis  aurea 
Campanula  amplexicaulis 
Clematis  crispa 

reticulata 
Cornus  etricla 
Circsea  lutetiana 

D. 
Datura  Stramonium 
Daucus  pusillus 
Diospyros  Virginiaua 
Dichondra  Caroliniensis 
Decnmaria  sarraentosa 
Diodia  hirsula 

E. 

Epiphcgus  Virginianus 
Euphorbia  corollata 

thymifolia 
Elephantopus"  Carolinianu? 
Epigiea'repens       \J  1  R-] 
Euonyraus  Amcricanus 
Eupatorium  perfoliatum 
coclestinum 
Echiies  difformis 


»  Dr.  Riddell,  of  the  University,  kindly  revised  tl.is  list  though  under  instructions  to 
make  no  material  changes  in  it.     The  list  is,  doubtless,  lar  from  complete. -[bD. 
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Spilobium  luteum 
Erisymum  VValteri 
Erigeron  Canadeuse 

quercifolium 
Philadelphicum 
Erythrina  herbacea 


Fraxinus  Jugandifolia 

G. 

Gnaphaliuin  plantagineum 

purpureum 
GelsemiQBm  sempervirens 
Geranium  Carolinianura 
Gleditscbia  triacanthus 

monosperma 
Gonolobus  viridiflorus 
Gymuocladus  Canadensis 
Gratiola  anagallioides 
Galium  linctorium 
asprellum 

H. 

Hydrangea  quercifolia 
Hopea  tinctoria 
Hottonia  palustris 
Hypericum  corymbosum 

Virginicum 
Hydrocotyle  umbellata 
Hydrolea  quadrivalvis 
Hydrocbaris  spongiosa 
Hibiscus  grandiflorus 
Carolinianus 
Halesia  diptera 
Hamamelis  Virginica 
Hedysarum  rotundifoliura 

I. 

Hex  prinoides 

opaca 
Isnardia  cylindrica 

sphaerocarpa 
Ipomea  coccinea 
Itea  Virginica 
Iris  cuprea 


Jungermannia  parella 
Juglans  nigra 
Justicia  humilis 

K. 

Krigia  amplexicaulis 

L. 

Lusula  campestris 
Leoaurus  Cardiaca 
Laurus  Sassafras 

Benzoin 

Liatris ? 

Liquidambar  styraciflua 
Liriodendron  tulipifera 
Listeria  cordata 
Lithospermum  latifoUem 
Lobelia  cardinalis 

Claytoniana 

Ludwigia ? 

Lystmachia  ciliata 

M. 

Miegia  macrosperma 
Meiia  Azedarach 
Menispermum  Lyoni 
Mikania  pubescens 
Mimulus  alatus 
Mitchella  repens 
Mollugo  verticillata 
Momordica  echinata? 
Moiiotropa  uuiflora 
Morus  rubra 

19 


Myosurus  minimus 
Myrica  cerifera 
Mj'osotis  avvensis 
Marrubium  vulgare 
Mentha  tenuis 
Madura  aurantiaca 
Melothria  pendula 
Magnolia  grandiflora 

eordifolia 
Malva  Caroliniana 
Marchantia  tenella 
Mouarda  Bradburiana 

N. 
Nyssa  aquatica 
multi  flora 
Neottia  torlilie 
Nympfatea  odorata 

O. 

Orobauche  uniflora 
Oxalii  stricta 

violacea 
Ostrya  Virginica 

ffinotliera ? 

Obolaria  Virginica 
Onosmodium  molle 


Polj'podium  incanEm 
Potentilla  simplex 
Phlox  aristata 

Phalangium  croceuni,  Michaux 
Pancratium  rotatum 
Passifiora  incarnata 
lutea 

Pedicularis >•  ? 

Physalis  obscura 
Pbytolacca  decandra 
Plantago  pusilla 

major 

Virginica 
Polymnia  uvedalia 
Podophyllum  peltatum 
Platanus  occidentalis 
Polygonum  aviculare 
erectnm 
Virginianum 
Populus  angulata 
Potamogeton  natans 
Poa  annua 

Phyllanthus  obovatus 
Proserpinacca  palustris 
Pentstemon  Ifevigatus 
Parietaria  Peunsylvanica 
Phryma  leptostachya 

Q. 

Quercus  nana 

palustris 

R. 

Ranunculus  abortivus 

pusillus 

nitldus 

recurvatus 

fascicularis 

oblongifolius 
Robinia  pseudo-acacia 
Rhus  toxicodendron 
glabra 

Ruellia ? 

Rharanus  Carolinianus 
Rubus  trivialis 
villosus 


Spermaeoce  glabra 
Senecio  lobatus 
Spergula  saginoidcs 
Salvia  lyrata 

Scrophularia  Slarylandica 
Sisyrinchium  anceps 
Solanum  nigrum 

Caroliniense 
Spigelia  Marylandica 
Sambucus  Canadensis 
Sagittaria  obtusa 
Sida  Spiiiosa 
Scutellaria  lateriflora 

pilosa 
Saurures  cernuus 
Schizandra  coccinea 
Smilax  pseudo-China 
Sabbatia  angularis 
Schrankia  uncinata 
Stillingia  sylvatica 
ligustrina 

T. 

Tradescantia  Virginica 
Trillium  sessile 
Thiaspi  bursa-pastoris 
Tillandsia  usueoides 
Trifolium  repens 
Tei)hrosia  Virginica 

U. 

Ulmus  fulva 
aluta 
neraoralis 
Americana 

Urtica  pumila 

urens.  [This  cannot  be 
the  U.  urens,  Liun.  It  is 
probably  either  U.  pur- 
purescens,  Nutt,  or  the 
U.  Aureliana,  Riddel  1. — 
M.  S.  Plants  of  Louis- 
iana, No.  1582.— R.] 

Uraspermum  procumbens 

Utricularia  vulgaris 
gibba 

V. 

Vitis  rotundifolia 

vulpina 

riparia 

aestivalis 

labrusca 
Vicia  parvitlora 
Veronica  peregrina 
Verbena  aubletia 
Verbascura  Thajjsus 

Vaccinium ? 

Viburnani  prunifolium 
Viscum  verticillutum 
Viola  septemloba 

cucullata 

pedata 

palmata 

Muhlcubergii 

W. 

Weulandia  populifolia 


Yucca  filamentosa 


Sty  rax  grandi  folium 
la?ve 
glabrum 

VOL.   II. 


Z. 

Zizyphus  volubilis 
Zanthoxylum  tricarpum 
Zapania  nodiflora 
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Animals. — In  the  early  settlement  of  this  country  the  bulk  of  the 
property  consisted  in  neat  cattle,  as  can  be  ascertained  by  inquiry,  or 
reference  1o  the  records  of  the  Probate  Court,  where  this  species  of 
property  occupies  the  pages  very  prominently.  Even  now,  many  persons 
in  the  western  part  of  the  parish  have  large  droves  of  cattle,  because  the 
lands  are  very  poor,  cotton  gins  are  scarce,  and  the  market  rather  inaccessible. 
Mults  were  not  numerous  in  the  parish  till  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 
The  Liovelaces  had  two  mules  as  early  as  1812-1.3,  on  Sicily  Island.  At 
this  time  the  planters  prefer  them  as  work  animals.  In  1837,  the  charbonne 
appeared  on  Sicily  Island  and  killed  sixteen  horses  and  two  mules  of  Dr. 
Nuttall,  and  two  mules  of  Dr.  Peck's.  A  few  years  after  that,  some  mules 
and  cattle  of  Gayoso  Lovelace  were  kiikd  by  it;  and  a  negro  man,  in 
skinning  an  ox,  got  the  disease  in  his  eye,  which  produced  violent  local 
inflammation  :  the  scalp  and  face  were  immensely  swollen,  and  the  eye  was 
entirely  destroyed. 

Bears  were  very  numerous  in  early  times,  as  has  been  before  stated. 
The  meat  of  these  animals  formed  a  very  important  article  of  diet;  the  oil 
was  used  for  cooking,  and  to  grease  leather  machinery ;  also  used  medi- 
cinally, and  to  dress  the  hair  of  the  beaux  and  belles,  even  as  it  is  at 
this  day.  The  skins  were  used  for  many  domestic  purposes,  and  also  as 
articles  of  commerce.  In  G.  W.  Lovelace's  mercantile  books,  is  seen  this 
bill  of  articles,  shipped  on  a  keel,  or  flat-boat,  in  181.3:  Bear  skins,  243  ; 
Deer  skins,  45i);  Beaver  skins,  28.  These  animals,  when  very  fat,  weigh 
from  500  to  700  pounds.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  old  hunters, 
that  no  person  has  e\  er  found  a  she  bear  with  the  cubs  in  her  womb.  But 
Mr.  Henry  and  Stephen  Holstein,  on  Sicily  Island,  state  positively  that 
they  have  seen  the  young  frequently  about  the  size  of  a  large  flat  bean,  but 
perfectly  formed.  They  were  instructed  by  Indians  how  to  search  for 
them.  When  the  cubs  are  first  born  they  are  not  as  large  as  a  grown  rat, 
and  are  devoid  of  hair  or  fur,  like  a  young  rat.  The  dam  is  very  care- 
ful and  tender  in  her  nursing  of  them ;  she  sits  down  on  her  haunches  and 
holds  them  to  the  teats  while  they  suck.  Several  citizens  of  Sicily  Islaud 
went,  in  the  month  of  November,  1851,  on  a  bear  hunt,  up  in  the  swamps 
of  Franklin  Parish,  taking  about  thirty  hounds  and  curs,  an  ox-team  and 
wagon,  two  negroes,  plenty  of  tents,  bedding,  corn,  and  other  necessaries, 
and  were  out  more  than  two  weeks,  and  killed  ten  bears  and  five  deer. 
They  would  have  killed  more,  but  unluckily  their  best  dog  was  killed,  and 
the  others  so  much  crippled  that  they  were  compelled  to  quit.  The  region 
of  country  where  they  hunted  was  so  low,  flat,  and  wet,  that  they  could 
not  haul  av.ay  their  meat:  so  they  constructed  a  scaftbld  ten  feet  high, 
salted  the  meat  away  u|)on  it,  covered  it  with  a  tent,  and  so  left  it,  hoping 
at  some  time  to  get  it  away. 

Deer  are  sometimes  Ibund  of  variegated  colors,  such  as  roan,  piebald, 
and  spotted.  Judge  Taliaferro  had  one  as  a  pet  some  years  ago,  that  was 
entirely  white  all  over,  and  even  the  eyes  were  white.  There  was  a  wild 
one  of  the  same  description  seen  a  few  years  ago  on  Sicily  Island. 

There  is  a  dift'erencc  between  the  deer  in  ihe  pine  hills  and  those  in  the 
swamp,  and  this  is  o'^servable  in  those  killed  on  the  north  and  south  side  of 
Catahoula  Lake.  Those  in  the  pine  hills  drop  their  young  in  May  and 
June,  while  those  in  the  alluvion  drop  theirs  in  July  and  August.  They 
very  seldom  have  more  than  two  tit  one  time. 

Panthers  were  at  one  time  quite  numerous,  but  of  late  yeai's  have  been 
thinned  out  and  chased  off.  Even  a  few  years  ago,  as  ninny  as  eight  were 
killed  in  one  season  on  the  island.  Many  years  ago,  a  panther  attacked  a 
horse  in  the  woods,  and  killed  it.  A  mover,  as  late  as  le3G,  had  one  to 
attack  one  of  his  horses  while  camped  on  the  island,  and  he  shot  it  while 
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^t  was  on  the  horse.  One  killed  an  Indian  at  his  carap,  and  ate  what  he 
wanted  of  the  carcase  before  the  other  Indians  came  up.  One  atrncked 
old  Mr.  John  Lovelace  in  his  camp,  when  moving  fiom  Red  River  to  the 
island.:  but  his  faithful  negro,  Jupiter,  sbot  the  animal  and  killed  it  before 
his  master  was  hurt.  In  the  scuffle,  though,  a  negro  woman,  in  attempting 
to  club  the  panther,  struck  Mr.  L.  a  terrible  blow  on  the  head,  which 
nearly  proved  fatal. 

Waives  are  very  numerous  all  through  the  pine  hills  ;  but  there  are  more 
in  the  wild  ravines  of  the  island  than  anywhere  else,  and  sometimes  are 
very  troublesome  and  destructive  to  young  lambs  and  pigs.  Even  this  fall 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  the  citizens  have  to  set  poison  for  them. 
They  are  of  as  many  different  colors  as  the  domesticated  dog.  There  is 
also  the  catamount  and  wild  cat ;  salamander  or  ground  rat,  having  long 
pouches  on  each  side ;  wild  ground  mice,  and  moles.  Beavers  formerly 
were  plentiful  in  this  country,  and  the  skins  were  used  for  many  purposes. 
There  are  two  heaver  dams  on  the  lands  of  Dr.  Peck  at  this  time. 

Alligatois  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  early  times  ;  and  it  is  stated  by  those 
who  have  had  the  amplest  opportunities  for  observing  them,  that  they 
seldom  exceed  twelve  feet  in  length.  The  oil  is  suitable  for  many  domestic 
purposes,  particularly  in  dressing  leather.  Formerly  it  was  a  good  deal 
used  to  grease  machinery.  It  is  said  to  be  so  very  subtle  and  penetrating, 
that  when  suffered  to  remain  for  some  time  in  a  pot  it  will  penetrate  the 
metal.  It  is  highly  charged  with  the  musky  odor,  which  never  leaves  it, 
and  on  this  account  is  very  nauseating  to  man,  beast,  and  insect.  If  much 
is  rubbed  on  a  horse,  it  will  deprive  him  of  appetite  for  two  or  three  days. 
One  large  alligator  will  yield  from  eight  to  twelve  gallons  of  oil,  which  is 
worth  a  dollar  a  gallon.  It  is  best  rendered  by  a  slow,  gentle  beat,  and 
when  proper  care  is  taken,  is  very  transparent. 

Striped  lizard,  or  racer;  bull  snake,  or  blowing  snake  ;  jointed  snake. 
The  writer  has  never  seen  one  of  these  snakes,  but  has  ample  testimony 
of  their  presence  in  the  country.  They  break  readily  from  the  stroke  of 
a  small  rod,  but  never  reunite.  They  are  not  numerous  nor  poisonous. 
Coach-ivhip  snake.  Scorpion,  vulgarly  called  stinging  lizard,  is  the  true 
scorpion  of  natural  history,  and  is  very  plentiful  in  the  pine  hills.  Centipede, 
also  abundant  in  the"  same  locality.  These  are  said  to  be  very  poisonous  ; 
but  Henry  Hoistein  said  he  saw  one  sting  a  schoolmaster  on  the  naked 
shoulder,  without  producing  any  bad  effects. 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


ART.  IV.-COTTON  PLANTERS'  CONVENTION. 

[The  Cotton  Planters'  Convention,  to  be  held  in  May  next,  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  will,  we  trust,  be  attended  by  large  delegations  from  ail  of  the  cotton 
states.  In  the  interim,  wc  recommend  to  our  readers  the  following  interesting 
letter,  which  foreshadows  a  plan  of  action  for  the  Convention,  should  it  be 
thought  more  practicable  and  efficacious  than  others  that  have  been  proposed.] 
— Editor. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. — I  do  not  expect  to  attend  the  Convention  of 
Cotton  Planters,  proposed  to  be  held  in  May  next,  in  Montgomery  ; 
and  will  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  you,  and,  if  you  think 
proper,  to  your  readers,  the  plan  which  I  proposed  at  the  late  Macon 
Convention.  It  was  there  submitted  in  the  shape  of  a  few  resolu- 
tions, which  found  favor  with  the  committee  of  twenty-one,  who 
twice  recommended  their  adoption.      On   the  last   day,    however 
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when  not  a  fifth  of  the  members  were  present,  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  set  aside,  and  the  "  Florida  Scheme,"  as  published 
in  your  November  number,  was  adopted  as  a  substitute. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Macon  correspondent  of  the  New-York  Cotirier 
and  Enquirer  represented  me  as  the  zealous  advocate  of  the  substi- 
tute. I  promptly  denied  the  slander,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor,  and  received  an  apology  for  the  mistake,  with  the  offer  to 
publish  my  plan,  if  I  would  forward  it.  I  did  so  ;  but  as  yet  have 
seen  no  publication  of  either  my  denial  or  the  plan. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  scheme  which  may  be  brought  before  the 
Convention  should  previously  be  submitted  to  the  view  of  the 
planting  interest,  so  as  to  be  maturely  considered  and  well  under- 
stood. My  experience  as  a  member  of  two  such  conventions,  con- 
vinces me  of  the  policy  of  such  a  course. 

The  evils  complained  of  by  the  cotton  planters  are,  that  the  prices 
of  their  staple  production  are  irregular,  and  too  often  not  remune- 
rative. The  first-named  evil  has  at  times  been  disastrously  felt  by 
others  than  growers  of  cotton;  and  if  a  remedy  can  be  devised,  the 
good  will  not  be  confined  to  the  cotton  planter. 

These  fluctuations  sometimes  cause  a  difference  of  from  thirty  to 
sixty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  sales  of  two  crops :  a  difference  pro- 
ductive not  only  of  loss  to  the  planter,  but  which  sometimes  tells 
with  disastrous  effect  upon  foreign  exchanges  and  banking  institu- 
tions. These  fluctuations  are  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  pro- 
duction. Thus,  while  a  crop  of  only  2,200,000  bales  of  cotton  will 
yield  to  the  producers  07ie  hnuclred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars,  a  crop 
of  2,800,000  bales  will  pay  only  sixty  millions  ;  and  the  bounty  of 
Heaven,  in  the  gift  of  good  seasons,  proves  more  destructive  to  the 
planter  than  seasons  of  drought,  flood,  storms  and  frosts.  This  loss  of 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  falls  with  its  full  weight  upon  the  planter, 
but  is  also  felt  by  all  engaged  in,  or  dependent  upon,  commerce ;  and 
they  are  equally  interested  in  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  ;  yet  it  is 
chiefly  by  such  that  Cotton  Planters'  Conventions  are  jeered  at  and 
ridiculed.  True  it  is,  that  no  good  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
Convention  held  in  Macon,  in  the  year  1839,  and  that  as  little  can  be 
expected  from  that  lately  held  in  the  same  city  ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  an  efficient  remedy  cannot  be  found  :  at  any  rate,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object  will  justify  renewed  eftbrt. 

The  dogma  "  that  prices  must  and  will  be  regulated  by  the  rela- 
tions of  siqyply  and  demand.^''  is  by  many  deemed  conclusive  refuta- 
tion of  all  hope  of  success.  But  the  question  to  be  solved  is, 
"  whether  the  stq^ply  cannot  be  so  regulated  as  to  secure  regular  and 
remunerating  prices  r''     If  it  can,  the  remedy  is  found. 

If  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  belonged  to  one  man,  the 
remedy  would  be  obvious.  Naming  his  jirice,  he  would  sell  only  so 
much  as  is  required  for  consumption,  and  leave  the  residue  under  his 
cotton  shed,  to  supply  deficiency  in  the  crop  of  next  year ;  and  if 
the  suiplus  was  large,  he  would  plant  less  next  year.  Such  a  course 
would  be  efiicient  for  the  object ;  and  the  only  obstacle  to  similar  ac- 
tion by  the  cotton  planters  generally,  is  the  diflieulty  of  procuring 
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concert  of  action.  The  difficulty  is  great,  but  I  think  not  insu- 
perable. 

Besides  the  loss  attendant  upon  a  large  crop,  the  planter  is  often 
subjected  to  loss  upon  a  small  one,  because  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
extent  of  the  crop  of  the  country.  Cotton  is  the  agricultural  staple 
of  some  eight  or  ten  states,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  country. 
Seasons  are  often  favorable  in  some  districts,  and  unfavorable  in. 
•others.  Dealers  in  cotton  take  measures  to  inform  themselves,  with 
sufficient  accuracy,  of  the  extent  of  the  crop,  and  are  prepared  to  go 
into  the  market  with  knowledge  of  its  value.  It  is  their  interest,  too, 
to  exaggerate  its  extent ;  and  this  is  annually  done  by  publication  of 
what  purports  to  be  extracts  of  letters  written  in  cotton  states,  but 
really  fabricated  for  the  purpose.  The  planter,  ignorant  of  its  real 
a,mount,  and  influenced  by  such  statements,  disposes  of  his  crop  at 
low  prices,  before  the  falsehood  is  discovered. 

For  low  prices^  a  remedy  would  be  found,  in  an  agreement  to  plant 
less  cotton  ;  but  that  would  not  prevent  irregularity  in  price,  because 
good  and  bad  seasons  would  still  cause  irregular  production  ;  and 
although  remunerative,  prices  would  be  irregular.  A  bad  season 
might  also  so  reduce  the  supply,  as  to  throw  out  of  employment  a 
large  portion  of  capital,  and  of  operatives,  now  engaged  in  its  manu- 
facture. Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  deplorable,  and  in  the  end 
injurious  to  the  grower.  His  interests,  and  those  of  the  manufac- 
turer, are  best  subserved  by  regular  and  reasonable  prices. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  Convention,  should  be  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  for  ascertaining  the  extent  of  each  year's  crop.  This 
is  essential  to  all  judicious  and  efficient  action.  I  propose  to  effect  it 
by  the  agency  of  Planters'  Societies,  to  be  organized  in  every  county 
in  the  cotton  states.  By  districting  the  counties,  and  distributing 
the  labor  among  the  members,  the  crop  of  each  county  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  middle  of  January  every  year.  The  county  societies 
should  immediately  thereafter  report  the  amount  of  the  crop  to  a 
committee,  or  some  officer,  residing  at  the  seat  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, who'  should  report  the  aggregate  crop  of  the  state  to  a  central 
-committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Cotton  Planters'  Convention  ; 
upon  which  central  committee  should  also  devolve  the  labor  of  ob- 
taining all  attainable  information  respecting  the  probable  demand  by 
manufacturers  at  home  and  abroad — the  supplies  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  other  countries — and,  generally,  all  the  information  in 
its  power,  connected  with  the  production  and  consumption  of  cotton. 

The  information  referred  to,  and  the  reports  from  the  state  com- 
mittees, may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  central  committee  by  the 
1st  April  in  each  year,  and  should  be  published  ;  and  the  planters  ad- 
vised what  proportion  of  their  respective  crops  should  be  sold,  and 
what  retained. 

But  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  is  annually 
■sold  before  the  report  of  the  central  committee  could  be  made,  I 
propose  an  agreement  among  the  planters,  "not  to  sell  more  than 
two-thirds  of  their  respective  crops  before  receipt  of  said  report,  and 
riQt  to  sell   any  for  a  price   less  than  agreed  upon^     And  further, 
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'■'■  not  to  sell  more  of  the  reserved  one-third,  than  shall  be  advised;  hj 
the  central  committee.'*  For  illustration  of  my  meaning  :  Suppos- 
ing the  crop  to  be  2,700,000  bales,  the  sale  of  two-thirds  would 
amount  to  1,800,000 — leaving  900,000  bales  on  hand.  If  advised 
that  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  would  be  only  2,200,000 
bales,  each  planter  should  then  sell  only  four  out  of  every  nine  bales 
which  had  been  reserved,  and  retain  the  remaining  five  bales  under 
his  cotton  shed,  to  await  future  demand,  or  supply  deficiencies  in 
future  crops. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  crop  of  2,700,000  bales,  thrown 
upon  the  market,  will  reduce  the  price  of  cotton  to  about  five  cents ; 
whereas,  a  crop  of  only  2,200,000  bales  will  raise  it  to  thirteen 
cents,  or  more.  These  are  extreme  prices;  the  first  not  remunera- 
tive to  the  planter,  the  last  tending  too  much  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion elsewhere.  The  interests  of  all  parties,  producers,  manufactur- 
ers and  consumers,  will  be  best  served  by  moderate  and  regular 
prices — say,  about  ten  cents  per  pound.  At  that  price,  two-thirds  of 
his  crop  will  put  more  money  into  the  planter's  pocket  than  would 
the  whole  crop,  sold  at  six  cents. 

I  have  said  that  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  concert  of  action  among 
planters,  so  widely  separated  from  each  other,  is  great ;  but  my  con- 
fidence in  its  practicability  is  based  upon  their  obvious  interest,  and 
their  good  common  sense.  Although  less  expert  at  figures  than  the 
speculators  in  their  staple,  the  least  informed  among  them  can  see  that 
ten  bales  of  cotton,  sold  at  ten  cents,  will  yield  more  money  than^fieen 
bales,  sold  at  six  cents.  And,  aided  by  past  experience  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  want  of  organization,  it  demands  no  extraordinary 
faith  in  their  good  sense,  to  believe  that  concert  may  be  obtained. 

The  only  objection  ever  made  to  this  plan,  is,  "  that  the  planters 
will  not  act  in  good  faith,  but  will  secretly  sell  more  than  their  pro- 
portion of  their  crops."  Now,  without  claiming  for  cotton  planters 
a  higher  character  for  honor  and  integrity,  I  may  say,  that  they  pos- 
sess as  much  of  those  qualities  as  any  other  class  of  our  population. 
And  although  some  may,  and  will,  act  basely,  the  number  will  be 
small,  and  their  unfaithfulness  will  but  little  aftect  the  result.  I 
may  say  the  same  of  another  small  class,  found  in  every  community 
— Solomons,  in  their  own  conceit,  who  make  it  a  point  of  honor 
never  to  think,  or  act,  like  their  neighbors;  and  who  will,  perhaps,, 
refuse  to  enter  into  the  agreement.  But  if  the  plan  suggested  be 
tried,  breaches  of  faith  will  be  fewer  and  fewer  every  year;  and 
where  a  sense  of  honor  will  not  restrain,  fear  of  exposure 
and  shame  will.  Without  some  general  concert  of  action,  «o  ^;^a;i 
ean  succeed :  and  that  now  proposed  presents  as  few  objections  as 
any  other.  It  proposes  no  advance  of  money — no  risk  of  loss — and 
no  change  in  the  pursuits  of  the  planter.  If  adopted,  it  must  do 
good.  It  can  do  no  harm.  You  have,  in  the  preceding,  my  plan  for 
regulating  the  price  of  cotton. 

There  is  another  subject  connected  with  the  cotton  interest  which 
I  have  much  at  heart ;  and  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  resolution,  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention.  I  know^  not  whether  it  was  adopted,  hav- 
ing left  the  meeting  upon  discovery  of  the  determination  of  the  small 
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number  present  to  force  the  question  upon  the  adoption  of  the  sub- 
stitute. My  resolution  recommended  the  erection  of  cotton  manu- 
factories in  every  county  in  the  cotton  states.  These  factories  to 
commence  with  spinning  :  and  afterwards  connecting  the  business  of 
weaving  into  cloth. 

Spinning  requires  little  skill  in  the  operatives  ;  and  yarns  sell  for 
double  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  The  facility  of  obtaining  yarn 
from  neighboring  factories,  would  enable  our  platners  to  clothe  their 
families  and  servants  bettei-  and  cheaper  than  now.  There  are,  upon 
every  plantation,  serv^ants  who,  at  times,  would  be  inefficient  in  the 
field,  while  perfectly  able  to  work  the  loom.  This,  however,  is  the 
least  of  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the  system  of  manufac- 
turing. Millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  yarn  are  annually  exported 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  other  portions 
of  the  world ;  and  the  business  o^  spinning  is  said  to  be  more  profit- 
able than  that  of  weaving.  Our  southern  factories  would  obtain  the 
raw  material  at,  at  least,  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  those  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  southern  yarn  and  cloth  would  monopolize  both  the  for- 
eign and  the  home  market.  Let  each  county  commence  with  a  fac- 
tory of  one  thousand  spindles  ;  and  let  the  planters  agree  to  invest, 
annually,  ten  per  cent,  of  their  crops  in  the  extension  of  such  fac- 
tories ;  and  in  a  few  years  they  would  manufacture  the  whole  crop  of 
the  country,  and  export  it,  in  the  shape  of  yarn  and  cloth.  Such  a 
course  would  double  the  value  of  our  exports,  and  would  add  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  more  than  the  gold  mines  of  California, 
twice  told.  Its  effect  upon  the  banking  institutions  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  country  cannot  be  suffi.ciently  estimated.  But  for 
the  gold  of  California,  these  interests  would,  ere  now,  have  been 
prostrate,  and  the  country  experiencing  a  recurrence  of  the  scenes  of 
the  year  1837.  The  mines  of  California  may  cease  to  be  produc- 
tive ;  but  not  so  the  proceeds  of  the  cotton  fields. 

The  manufacture  of  the  cotton  crop  would  employ  as  many  ope- 
ratives as  are  engaged  in  its  production  ;  and  the  food  and  sustenance 
of  this  body  of  operatives  would  enable  our  planters  so  to  diversify 
their  agricultural  operations,  as  to  transfer  one-half  of  their  labor 
from  cotton  to  the  production  of  breadstuffs. 

But  this  scheme  of  manufacturing  the  cotton  crop  has  another  as- 
pect, which  commends  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  patriot,  philanthro- 
pist and  Christian.  In  the  cotton  states  there  is  a  numerous  white 
population  scattered  over  the  pine  barrens,  and  subsisting  by  hunt- 
ing and  raising  stock.  From  their  dispersed  condition  they  cannot 
have  either  schools  or  churches;  and  their  children  must  grow  up 
without  religion,  and  ignorant  of  even  the  alphabet.  What  greater 
curse  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  republic,  than  an  ignorant  and  irreligious 
population  %  Such,  however,  must  be  the  fate  of  large  portions  of 
the  southern  states,  unless  a  remedy  can  be  found.  That  remedy 
will  be  furnished  by  the  erection  of  cotton  factories,  around  which 
will  be  collected  our  piney-wood  population ;  and  schools  and 
churches  will  be  supplied. 

A  volume  might  be  written  upon  this  head ;  but  I  will  desist. 

John  G.  Gamble. 
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To  the  casual  observer,  who  casts  his  eye  over  Europe,  it  may  seem  strange 
that  such  a  province  as  Holland — or  even  all  Germany,  should  have  figured  so 
extensively  in  history. 

He  traces  the  long  lines  of  d3ices,  interspersed  with  canals  and  standing 
lakes,  and  fields  of  wet,  barren  loam — all  lying  below  the  tide,  which  threatens 
them  from  without,  and  wonders  that  they  have  not  long  ago  been  given  up  to 
the  water. 

Yet  this  little  section  comprises  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the 
globe  ;  remarkable  for  its  many  strange  vicissitudes,  in  peace  and  war.  Here 
have  sat  the  great  wise  men  of  the  earth,  deliberating  on  questions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  Germany  and  the  world.  Here  have  figured  the  greatest  generals. 
Here  have  stood  the  bravest  armies — and  here  have  been  fought  the  bloodiest 
battles. 

We  can  scarcely,  without  a  shudder,  contemplate  the  bloody  scenes,  the 
awful  struggles,  which  have  been  here  enacted  on  this  so-called  "  battle-field 
of  Europe." 

Holland  has  annually  to  expend  vast  sums  of  money  to  protect  her  preca- 
rious possessions  from  inundation.  The  labor  necessary  for  constructing  her 
dykes,  (the  materials  for  which  are  usually  brought  from  Norway,)  might  well 
stagger  any  but  her  own  indomitable  sons. 

A  brief  sketch  of  her  earlier  history  may  neither  be  inappropriate  nor  un- 
interesting : 

In  the  year  1477,  the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  governed  by 
the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  fell  by  marriage  to  the  House  of  Austria. 
Under  Maximilian,  the  seventeen  provinces  were  formed  into  one 
state;  under  Charles  V.  they  became  united  with  Spain;  under 
Philip  II.  the  seven  northern  provinces — Guclderland,  Holland,  Zea- 
land, Utrecht,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Friesland,  becoming  dis- 
satisfied, first  began  upon  that  career  which  is  embraced  in  the  pres- 
ent subject. 

As  early  as  the  year  15GG-7,  their  discontents  seem  to  have  com- 
menced. It  was  then  they  began  to  realize  that  they  were  ruled  by 
a  foreign  sovereign.  Philip  was  not  the  man  that  Charles,  his  father, 
had  been;  and  the  Netherlands  were  not  slow  to  find  it  out.  Ilis 
ideas  and  notions ;  in  a  word,  his  Avhole  character  was  essentially 


*  Several  years  ago  we  published  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  System  of  Levees  and 
Dykes  in  Holland,  contributed  by  ilie  Hon.  A.  B.  Roman,  of  Louisiana,  which  the  reader 
will  consult  to  advantage. —  [Ed. 
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Spanish ;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  conceal  his  preferences  for  his  Span- 
ish subjects.  The  high  nobility — the  proud  aristocracies  of  the 
Netherlands,  each  day,  saw  themselves  supplanted  in  the  favors  of 
the  king,  by  some  haughty,  overbearing,  and  not  unfrequently  worth- 
less, Spaniard. 

Nor  was  this  all — religious  persecution  began  to  crowd  its  lists 
with  victims  and  martyrs  ; — neither  high  nor  low  could  escape  its. 
fatal  venom  ; — though  for  awhile  disguised,  the  Inquisition,  which 
has  so  blackened  the  history  of  Spain,  soon  began  openly  to  show 
its  frightful  visage. 

The  Hollanders  have  ever  been  described  as  a  very  slow,  phleg- 
matic people  : — and  so  they  are.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  a 
man  less  austere,  ostentatious  and  haughty,  than  Philip — though 
equally  ambitious  and  selfish,  would  have  found  no  great  difficulty 
in  satisfying  their  demands. 

Charles  was  no  less  ambitious.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
his  policy  was  nearly  the  same  in  respect  to  religious  toleration  ;  yet 
his  natural  foresight  had  been  less  blinded  by  pride.  He  had  learned 
to  compromise  what  could  not  be  carried  out  openly  and  direct. 

It  will  not  now  be  necessary  to  follow  out  the  administration  of 
the  Duchess  of  Parma,  assisted  by  Grenville — nor  the  separate 
courses  of  the  Princes  of  Orange,  of  Egmont,  or  Horn — nor  even 
the  conduct  of  the  cruel  Duke  of  Alva,  who  came  from  Spain  with 
an  army  to  succeed  the  Duchess — nor  his  successor,  Eequesnes  : — all 
the  incidents  herewith  associated  must  be  considered  as  links  in  a 
chain  of  consequences — springing  from  one  cause,  and  tending  to- 
ward one  object. 

In  perusing  this  portion  of  Holland,  we  are  carried  through  many 
strange  scenes  and  vicissitudes — we  witness  much  suffering,  much 
cruelty,  and  many  sieges.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  rich  city  of 
Antwerp  fell — a  city  of  commercial  importance,  probably  equal  to 
any  in  Europe  at  that  time. 

Close  to  this  siege  appears  the  "Pacification  of  Ghent" — (1576  ;) 
the  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  expulsion  of  foreign 
troops,  and  the  suspension  of  the  severe  religious  edicts  of  Alva. 

This  pacification  was  indeed  ratified — but  soon  violated  by  the 
king.  In  1579,  the  Provinces  took  another  more  important  step,  and 
entered  into  the  "  Union  of  Utrecht." 

Already  had  their  movements  assumed  a  more  solemn  and  revolu- 
tionary character ;  already,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, had  they  begun  to  appreciate  their  own  position,  and  nerve 
their  spirits  for  the  worst.  The  coin,  which  was  at  this  time  struck 
off.  significantly  "  represented  a  ship  laboring  amidst  the  waves,  un- 
assisted by  sails  or  oars,"  with  this  expressive  motto  :  "  Incertum 
quo  fata  ferant." 

In  1581,  the  provinces  solemnly  renounced  their  allegiance  to 
Philip.  Here,  then,  may  we  date  the  birth  of  the  republic.  And 
though  we  might  find  it  in  a  more  settled  state,  if  we  should  trace 
its  history  for  a  few  more  years,  when,  after  various  vicissitudes,  in 
1609,  a  truce  for  twelve  years  was  agreed  upon,  and   the  provinces 
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recognized  as  independent ;  yet,  since  no  new  element  is  therein  de- 
veloped, it  may  be  allowable  to  leave  the  subject  here  for  a  time. 

Let  us  then  look  back  to  note  what  progress  has  been  made :  to 
see  according  to  what  principles  this  great  and  important  revolution 
has  been  moving. 

This  part  of  the  subject  opens  to  us  a  broad  field — a  field  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  ;  and  especially  the  philoso- 
pher of  liberal  principles. 

To  trace  the  upward  progress  of  republicanism,  has  ever  been  a 
pleasing  task  to  an  American ; — and  yet,  one  not  without  its  pains — 
for  at  no  time  has  he  been  allowed  to  witness  more  than  the  partial 
success  of  those  principles  on  which  the  heart  had  been  set.  Yet 
this  has  buoyed  him  up — that  no  earnest  striving  has  been  in  vain — 
that  at  each  step  some  actual  progress  has  been  made.  At  times  it 
might  have  seemed  retrograde  ;  yet  in  the  end  he  finds  that  some 
overruling  Providence  has  directed  all. 

And  thus  it  is  in  the  development  of  any  great  and  important 
principle.  The  course  and  order  of  nature  is  slow,  and  ages  are 
required. 

Monarchy  did  not  attain  its  modern  perfection  at  one  spring.  It 
rose  with  convulsive  throes — with  earnest,  anxious  strugglings,  from 
the  confused  elements  o?  political  chaos  and  feudalism. 

Such  has  been  the  progress  of  republican  principles.  One  age  at- 
tempting to  reform  the  abuses  of  another,  runs  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme ;  released  from  despotism,  the  most  objectionable  forms  of 
democracy  were  for  one  instant  embraced  with  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm :  and  when  abuses  had  gone  beyond  all  bounds,  with  as  little 
ceremony  was  a  dictator  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Then  must 
the  advocates  of  free  principles  hide  their  heads,  and  in  turn  abide 
their  season  of  disgrace  and  contumely.  Then  comes  in  aristocracy, 
to  exert  her  most  baneful  and  destructive  influence. 

This,  in  a  measure,  is  the  history  of  the  ancient  republics.  Thus 
did  they  alternate  between  licentiousness  and  oppression. 

The  republic  of  Holland  was  of  a  mixed  nature.  In  its  composi- 
tion, aristocracy  entered  largely.  The  stadtholder's  authority  was 
very  considerable.  On  the  one  hand  "  too  great  for  the  chief  of  a 
republic" — on  the  other,  "  too  little  for  the  head  of  a  monarchy."  His 
only  models,  at  that  time,  were  absolute  sovereigns. 

William,  Prince  of  Orange,  for  along  time  possessed  this  authority. 
For  his  many  great  virtues,  for  hiswisdom  and  military  talents,  he 
has  left  an  enviable  reputation.  To  him  belongs  the  glory  of  having 
freed  his  country  from  a  grievous  yoke  ;  of  having  been  in  all  times 
wisest  to  foresee,  ablest  and  most  willing  to  avert  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties. His  consistent  firmness,  his  uniform  prudence  and  never-fail- 
ing patriotism,  have  placed  him  high  among  the  world's  heroes. 
And  yet,  that  the  authority  which  he  wielded  might  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  interests  of  the  republic,  may  be  proved  by  refer- 
ence to  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  his  son  Maurice.  How  many 
abuses  may  be  traced  to  this  one  source !  How  many  rights  vio- 
lated !     The   disgracefijl  termination  of  the  dispute   between   the 
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Arminians  and  Gomarists — the  illegal  Synod  of  Dort — the  im- 
prisonment of  Grotiiis,  and  closely  following,  the  martyrdom  of  that 
purest  of  patriots,  Olden  Barneveldt — are  quite  sufficient  for  its  con- 
demnation. 

Still  I  think  that  the  fault  may  be  justly  charged  to  the  necessary 
constitution  of  the  republic,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  elements. 
The  seven  provinces,  though  contiguous,  were  yet  very  dissimilar. 
Nothing  but  an  absolute  necessity  seems  to  have  held  them  together. 
Friesland  was  essentially  a  kingdom  ;  Brabant  and  Guelderland,  duke- 
doms ;  Holland  and  Flanders,  earldoms  or  counties ;  and  Utrecht,  a 
bishopric. 

There  was  then  need  of  centralization  in  some  form,  some  common 
point,  around  which  these  discordant  elements  might  arrange  them- 
selves. 

Yet  the  history  of  this  portion  of  the  republic  has  been  of  infinite 
value  to  our  own  government.  Here  was  perfected  that  important 
system  of  checks  and  balances  which,  though  unwieldy  to  those  who 
did  not  fully  understand  its  nature,  is  yet,  under  a  more  skilful  or- 
ganization, one  of  the  great  raraparts  of  freedom. 

Not  only  each  state,  but  each  city  enjoyed  an  independence  of  its 
own.  The  senators  were  chosen  for  life,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
appointing  the  members  of  the  provincial  states.  The  members  of 
the  states-general  were  elected  by  the  aristocracy.  The  states-general 
of  course  represented  the  general  government,  yet  its  authority  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  vnll  of  the  separate  states  at  home  ; 
and  what  illustrates  still  farther  their  cautious  individuality,  is  the  fact, 
that  not  only  a  majority  but  a  concurrence  of  votes,  was  necessary  for 
the  adoption  of  any  measure. 

Next  came  the  council  of  state,  with  its  fixed  number  of  deputies, 
of  which  Holland  sent  three  ;  Guelderland,  Zealand  and  Utrecht,  each 
two  ;  Friesland,  Overyssel  and  Groningen,  each  one.  The  duties  of 
this  council  were,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  security,  defence  and 
protection  of  the  states,  and  to  take  charge  of  all  military  and 
financial  affairs. 

To  these  were  added  the  chamber  of  accounts  and  the  council  of 
admiralty.  The  former  consisted  of  two  members  from  each  province. 
Its  name  sufficiently  attests  its  character — its  authority  was  nothing 
more  than  its  name  implies.  The  latter  was  of  more  importance, 
since  in  it  was  vested  the  authority  over  naval  affairs. 

This  brief  outline  conveys  a  faint  impression  of  the  constitution  of 
the  republic.  Had  these  separate  powers  been  more  critically  de- 
fined, they  would  have  been  more  efficient  and  far  less  objectionable. 
But  as  it  was,  they  came  into  frequent  collisions,  and  the  superintend- 
ence of  some  sovereign  power  made  most  necessary.  Here  then 
came  in  the  authority  of  the  stadtholder — a  power  which,  though  ob- 
noxious to  abuses,  was  yet  most  essential  to  the  least  degree  of 
concert  and  success. 

As  I  have  before  mentioned,  the  progress  which  Holland  had  made 
in  the  science  of  republicanism,  was  in  the  more  perfect  development 
of  checks  and  balances,  while  at  the  same  time  she  retained  many  of 
the  faults  of  former  republics. 
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If  we  compare  her  to  the  ancient  republics  of  Carthage  and  Rome, 
I  think  we  shall  find  that  she  was  more  aristocratic  than  the  former, 
and  less  than  the  latter ;  for  although  Carthage  selected  her  senate 
from  men  of  "  birth,  merit  and  wealth,"  yet  a  concurrence  of  votes 
was  necessary  for  action,  and  in  case  of  any  disagreement,  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  the  people.  There  was  also  a  committee  of  104 
members,  appointed  to  watch  and  restrain  the  ambition  of  the  great 
families.  To  this  committee  the  admirals  and  generals  had  to  render 
their  accounts. 

In  many  respects,  both  in  legislation  and  commerce,  Holland  very 
much  resembled  Carthage. 

Rome  was  more  aristocratic,  since  more  authority  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  patricians,  to  the  positive  exclusion  of  the  lower  orders. 

But  how  does  Holland  stand  beside  our  own  government  1  We 
believe  that  our  system  of  balances  and  checks  is  in  no  way  inferior 
to  hers,  no  less  effectual :  we  are  in  part  indebted  for  it  to  her  experi- 
ence, and  we'  believe  it  has  been  much  improved.  We  think  its  gradua- 
tions more  simple — its  operation  less  subject  to  collisions.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  historic  flict.  It  is  more  simple,  because  more  uniform  ;  it 
is  less  subject  to  collisions,  because  the  separate  powers  are  more 
accurately  defined. 

The  various  interests,  secured  under  our  constitution,  are  no  less 
diverse  and  complex  ;  and  yet  with  us  the  state  comes  less  frequently 
in  conflict  with  the  general  government,  and  the  general  government 
is  less  dependent  upon  the  states.  Ours  is  a  nation — hers  was  a  fe- 
derative union,  and  that  in  an  imperfect  state  ;  since  her  inhabitants 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  more  perfect  development  of  that  kind  of 
confederation,  which  Guizot  pronounces  most  difficult,  and  which  re- 
quires the  greatest  intelligence  and  moderation  on  the  part  of  a 
people. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  much  is  due  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  Holland  was  placed.  She  was  like  a  "  stranger  in 
a  strange  land  ;"  for  a  long  time  she  stood  alone,  unrecognized  by 
the  surrounding  nations;  now  begging  aid  of  England — now  of 
France — while  either  of  these  two  powers  seemed  ready  to  take  any 
advantage  of  her  weakness.  This  was  no  time  for  idle  speculation  ; 
before  her  stood  the  naked  reality,  while  stern  necessity  was  crowd- 
ing her  forward. 

Yet  there  is  one  feature  in  the  history  of  this  republic,  which  shines 
forth  in  resplendent  beauty.  Pier  shores  were  open  to  the  oppressed 
of  every  land.  Here  was  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  Germany, 
France,  Hungary,  and  even  England ;  and  in  these  she  received  the 
learned  men  of  every  science — the  ablest  teachers  of  every  useful 
art. 

Let  it  be  the  glory  of  Holland  that  she  was  first  to  teach  the 
M'orld  the  great  and  true  principles  of  religious  toleration.  Let  it  be 
her  glory,  that  through  every  vicissitude,  exposed  to  dangers  from 
without  and  within,  she  kept  inviolably  sacred  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

These  are  the  two  brightest  sems  in  her  national  diadem.     It 
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may  "be  reasonably  deemed  a  subject  for  wonder,  that  the  proTinces, 
in  so  short  a  time,  in  the  very  face  of  war  and  devastation,  should 
have  arisen  to  so  great  a  height  of  wealth  and  power.  Yet  that  such 
was  their  progress  cannot  be  denied,  and  still  our  age  is  very  prone 
to  forget  the  real  eminence  which  their  commerce  attained.  Though 
their  own  country  produced  scarcely  a  single  material  for  ship  build- 
ing— though  possessed  of  no  mines,  and  though  loaded  with  taxes — 
they  yet  soon  stood  without  a  rival,  the  first  commercial  people  on 
the  globe. 

In  Europe  alone  they  had  1,200  merchant  ships,  and  more  than 
70,000  sailors  actively  engaged.  They  built  annually  2,000  vessels. 
In  the  year  1598,  80  ships  sailed  from  their  ports  for  the  Indies  and 
America  ;  and  Sir  William  Petty,  estimating  the  whole  shipping  of 
Europe,  in  1690,  at  2,000,000  tons,  reckons  that  of  Holland  as  high 
as  900,000,  or  near  one-half 

The  fact  must  be  attributed  to  the  central  position  of  their  country  ; 
to  the  liberal  character  of  their  government ;  to  religious  toleration  ; 
to  the  fact  that  persecution  and  oppression  were  raging  with  peculiar 
violence  in  other  countries ;  and  to  the  innate  character  of  their 
people. 

The  Dutch  were  noted  for  their  steady,  persevering  and  well-di- 
rected habits  of  industry.  They  have,  through  every  vicissitude, 
retained  something  of  the  qualities  of  their  early  progenitors,  the 
ancient  Batavii,  whose  bravery  and  love  of  freedom  have  been  de- 
scribed to  us  by  Tacitus.  They  formed  the  flower  of  the  old  Roman 
armies,  and  were  said  to  have  won  for  Cfesar  the  victory  of  Pharsalia. 
They  were  noted  for  their  slow,  conservative  habits.  So  are  the 
Dutch  :  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was  slow  to  take  hold  of  them  ;  their 
enthusiasm  did  not  drive  them  on  to  imaginary  romantic  exploits, 
but  kindled  in  their^breasts  a  stea.dj,  perpetual  fire,  which,  once  light- 
ed, impelled  them  on  to  a  work  of  reality,  an  enterprise  for  a  life. 
Then  it  is  we  see  them  starting  forth  for  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  earth — "  not  indeed  the  first  to  discover  new  worlds,  but  the  first 
to  make  the  name  of  European  respected  and  revered." 

But  the  days  of  the  republic  are  past,  and  Holland  in  a  measure 
seems  to  have  outlived  her  glory.  Since  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  she 
has  been  governed  by  kings:  and  though  of  respectable  rank,  she  has 
ceased  to  figure  so  extensively  in  history.  The  Dutchman  now,  by 
common  consent,  seems  to  stand  the  representative  of  a  class  some 
centuries  behind  its  age.  To  him  is  attributed  every  outlandish 
oddity  ;  of  him  we  hear  but  seldom  except  in  jokes.  He  seems  to 
walk  about  the  thoroughfares  with  his  "  broad  brim,"  a  listless  indif- 
ferent spectator  to  the  busy  scenes  around — a  very  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
dead  to  the  spirit  of  progress  and  improvement,  involved  in  '■^  mists 
and  doubts.^'' 

The  mention  of  his  name  brings  "Hans"  vividly  before  the  mind. 
His  chief  pest  is  the  Yankee,  who  cuts  up  his  cabbage  garden  with 
rail-road  tracks.  He  belongs  to  a  nation  of  inveterate  smokers,  who 
live  in  some  far-off"  Utopia,  fight  their  battles  by  means  of  pro- 
clamations, and  get  up  "  pipe  plots"  to  bring  their  obnoxious  rulers 
to  terms. 
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But  that  such  is  far  from  being  the  true  character  of  the  Dutch, 
who  are  even  yet  worthy  of  their  Batavian  ancestry,  may  be  learn^ 
ed  from  but  a  partial  perusal  of  their  history  in  the  glorious  days  of 
the  republic. 

Their  great  men  then  stand  forth  proud  among  the  great;  their 
wise  men,  pre-eminent  among  the  wise. 
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1.— THE  SUGAR  INTERESTS. 

The  kindness  with  which  my  humble,  yet  I  trust,  in  some  cases,  useful  arti- 
cles, have  been  published  in  the  Review,  as  also  the  flattering  comments  of  its 
Editor  upon  re-publishing  my  Texas  correspondence  from  other  journals,  induce 
me  to  pen  this,  probably  my  last  of  tipwards  of  one  hundred  letters  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  of  sugar.  So  much  has  been  said  by  others,  of  various  plans  of 
revivification  of  old  worn-out  sugar  lands,  of  the  several  modes  of  sugar  manu- 
facture, of  the  multiform  machinery  employed  in  sugar-houses,  &c.,  that  I  have 
no  remarks  to  make  on  these  heads,  nor  do  I  intend  to  say  anything  pro  or  con 
respecting  the  numerous  every-day  theories,  etc.  Experiments  and  experience 
will  determine  all.  Some  may  fail,  as  I  myself  have  done,  in  some  cases,  during 
the  last  13  years,  principally  devoted  to  experiments  appertaining  to  my  profes- 
sion, whilst  others  will  succeed  and  confer  a  boon  on  the  sugar  growers  of  Loui- 
siana. I  trust  I  may  not  be  accused  of  egotism,  when  I  say  that  I  intend  this 
letter  to  embrace  all  which  I  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  well-doing  of  the 
sugar  growers  of  Louisiana. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  well  informed  planter,  that  his  land  requires  re- 
newing in  some  way  or  other,  which  can  be  easily  effected  in  various  ways. 
For  instance,  you  can  have  ail  the  kinds  of  land  on  your  estate  analyzed,  and  af- 
terwards supply  the  deficiency.  But  probably  the  most  direct  and  straight-for- 
ward way,  and  one  vi^hich  would  suit  all  classes  of  sugar  planters,  would  be,  to 
adopt  Professor  Liebig's  theory,  and  use  in  abundance,  as  they  do  in  England, 
that  manure  which  is  known  to  be  the  food  of  what  is  intended  to  be  raised. 

Now,  suppose  this  to  be  canes  :  then  the  dressing  required  is  lime  in  some  form 
or  other,  say  a  compost  of  lime  and  rotted  bagasse,  silex  and  marl,  or  what  is 
perhaps  better  than  all,  a  top  dressing  of  from  8  to  12  bushels  to  the  arpent,  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  crushed  or  pulverized  bones.  How  very  cheap  ; 
how  easily  procured;  how  simply  pulverized  and  used  ;  and  above  all,  how 
agreeable  to  contem[)iate,  is  500  hogsheads  of  sugnr,  instead  of  300  hogsheads  ;  at 
the  same  time,  with  the  enhanced  value  of  a  plantation  intrinsically.  I  am  about 
to  erect  a  steara  bone-mill  u[)on  the  English  plan;  it  is  very  simple  and  cheap, 
and  can  be  managed  by  plantaiion  hands,  and  one  of  them  can  be  attached  to 
any  sugar  mill  engine  at  small  cost  by  any  ordinary  mechanic.  Mine  will  be  a 
long  way  out  of  the  road,  but  in  a  bone  district.  Should  any  gentleman  wish  to 
erect  one  for  himself,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  him  any  information  by  letter, 
should  he  write  me  upon  the  subject. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  a  subject  ujion  which  I  am  equally,  or  perhaps  rather 
more,  at  home. 

It  is  now  five  years  ago  since  I  openly  condemned  the  use  of  lime  in  sugar  ma. 
nufaciure,  giving  chemical  reasons  for  its  discontinuance,  and  at  a  single  view 
showing  its  injurious  etfects.  I  was  then  called  a  fool.  How  agreeable! 
However,  I  again  denoum  ed  the  lime — First,  because  some  of  the  best  crops 
have  been  made  without  it.  Second,  because  several  of  its  old  adherents  have 
given  it  up,  and  become  cold-water  converts.  Third,  because  in  addition  to  my 
numerous,  [)reviousIy  priunulgated  chemical  reasons,  I  give  another,  which  in  all 
probability  will  be  the  last  I  shall  ever  write,  upon  this  all-important  manu- 
facture. 

Take  double  steam  refined  sugar ;  dissolve  it  in  pure  water  ;  boil  and  reboil  it, 
and  no  change  takes  phice — it  remains  limpid  and  inodorous.  Add  the  smallest 
quantity  of  lime  and  it  becomes  colored,  and  emits  a  liisagreeablo  smell.     Upon 
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cane  juice  this  has  still  a  more  perceptible  and  destructive  effect.  I  do  not  lay 
claim  to  iufaliibilify,  but  I  know  I  am  not  wrong  in  condemning  the  use  of  lime. 
As  I  before  stated,  I  have  made  some  failures,  especially  in  making  second  pro- 
ducts ;  but  I  have  since  succeeded  to  admiration — and  I  may  ask,  who  has  not  had 
mishaps  ? 

Without  more  ado,  I  will  give  your  readers  an  account  of  my  successful,  cheap, 
simple,  and  effective  apparatus  ibr  sugar  making,  which  any  person  of  ordinary 
perception  will  see  at  one  view  is  calculated  to  supersede  all  oiher  modes.  It 
costs  less  than  a  common  set  of  kettles,  makes  double  the  quantity  cf  sugar  in 
half  the  time,  and  with  less  than  one-half  the  fuel;  and,  perhaps,  not  the  least  desi- 
deratum is,  that  a  planter  with  30  hands  can  cope  with  his  neighbor  who  works 
50  hands. 

The  modus  operandi  is  a  continuous,  tortuous  waste  steam  clarifier,  several 
large  settling  cisterns,  and  a  double  flue  pueumatical  kettle. 

The  clarifier  can  be  made  and  erected  large  enough  for  any  sugar-house,  for 
100  dollars.  Its  name  will  indicate  its  shape,  but  I  will  minutely  describe  it; 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  waste  steam  pipe  from  the  heater,  and  leads  into  the 
trough  which  conveys  the  juice  from  the  mill  to  the  receivers.  This  trough  is 
now  made  4  feet  wide,  and  is  about  8  or  9  feet  long.  It  is  to  be  one  foot  deep  ; 
it  is  supplied  with  alternating  slats  or  partial  partitions  of  wood  3  feet  long; 
these  slats  are  so  arranged  as  the  first  shall  be  attached  on  one  side  of  the 
trough,  the  next  to  the  other  side,  and  so  on  to  the  number  of  12  ;  thus  it  will  be 
seen,  a  zig-zag  is  made  which  causes  the  juice  to  have  a  travel  of  near  1 00  feet  in 
a  9  foot  trough.  At  the  bottom  of  the  box  lies  the  tortuous  copper  pipe,  its  open 
end  leading  into  the  atmtjsphere,  for  the  escape  of  condensed  water,  &c.  At  the 
end  is  a  door  6  inches  high,  over  v\-hich  the  juice  has  to  fall,  and  which  retains  it 
sufficiently  long  to  effect  perfect  clarification.  Above  this  is  another  swinging 
door,  6  inches  deep,  which  retains  all  the  scum  and  fecula,  and  allows  it  to  pass 
off  mechanically.  The  juice  will,  in  one  minute  after  leaving  the  canes,  be 
brought  to  200^  Fahrenheit.  Thus  you  save  fuel,  accelerate  su^ar  making — you 
are  certain  of  having  clear  juice,  and  what  is  more,  it  will  remain  sweet  over  24 
hoars;  all  this  can  be  effected  by  the  w^aste  steam  of  any  sugar  mill  engine,  and 
have  abundance  of  caloric  to  spare,  even  should  you  make  20  hogsheads  of  sugar 
daily. 

The  settling  cisterns  are  a  large  number  of  receiving  boxes,  such  as  are  now 
used  in  all  sugar-houses — the  juice  leaves  them  as  clear  as  sherry  wine. 

Now  I  will  [)roceed  to  describe  the  ne  plus  ultra,  "the  double  flue  pneumatic 
kettle."  This  pan  is  very  much  like  a  common  double  flue  steam  boiler,  such  as 
are  used  on  the  river  steamboats,  with  this  exception,  it  is  open  at  the  top,  &c. 
It  is  22  feet  long,  5  feet  in  depth,  and  seven  feet  in  width.  Its  two  flues,  each 
14  inches  in  diameter,  pass  through  its  entire  length.  It  is  provided  with  flue 
caps,  caul  and  chimney.  It  can  be  set  in  one  week  by  any  bricklayer.  When 
it  is  set  up  with  aknellertube  and  blowing  apparatus,  its  cost  will  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  a  set  of  common  kettles.  The  bagasse,  or  or:e  cord  of  wood  to  the  hogs- 
head of  sugar,  is  ample.  It  will  throw  off"  four  hogsVieads  of  sugar  every  three 
hours,  and  as  the  strike  is  made  by  means  of  a  cnck,  one  hand  is  sufficient  (or  its 
management.  Some  idea  of  difficulties  may  present  themselves  to  your  readers, 
such  as  caromelizatiou,  carbonation,  &c.  &c.  I  assure  all  such  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  occur.  And  what  is  more,  the  use  of  the  piieumaticus  causes  it  to 
evaporate  fast,  and  to  boil  at  180^  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  the  language  of  au  enterprising  and  talented  sugar  planter,  this  process  is 
bound  to  revolutionize  the  sugar  manufacturing  of  Lotu'siana,  as  a  large  crop  can 
be  taken  off  in  the  same  len^ith  of  time  by  this  plan,  and  with  less  outlay,  and  the 
same  number  of  hands,  that  a  small  one  can  by  the  old  kettle  piocess,  and  with 
80  much  less  wood.  You  iieed  only  run  the  apparatus  at  night,  and  have  all  the 
hands  in  the  field  during  the  day,  except  can  ier  hands  and  the  engineer,  who 
will  be  preparing  the  juice  during  the  afternoon  for  the  night's  run.  It  will  make 
regular  sugar,  and  even  fine  sugar,  from  frosted  canes.  Any  gentleman  who 
cannot  exactly  comprehend  this  prosy  epistle,  has  but  to  ask  for  lurther  explana- 
tions, and  they  will  be  cheeri'ully  given  by  yours,  tinly, 

\Vm.   F.  WlLKINS. 

Engineer  and  Sugar  Maker, 
Opelousas,  6th  January,  1852. 
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2.— THE  PREMIUM  COTTONS— MACON  FAIR. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  great  Agricultural  Fair 
held  in  this  city  last  week,  thai  the  exhibition  of  fine  cottons  was  highly  credita- 
ble. In  addition  to  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Association,  it  will  be  recollected 
that  the  Warehousemen  and  Cotton  Brokers  offered  three  splendid  Silver  Pitch- 
ers for  the  best  specimen  of  lots  of  cotton,  consisting  of  twenty  bales,  &c.  The 
first  prize,  worth  one  hundred  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  William  Terrell,  of 
Hancock.  The  second  prize,  worth  fifty  dollars,  was  given  to  Samuel  Dinkins, 
Esq.,  of  Houston  ;  and  the  third  prize,  worth  thirty  dollars,  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
Charles  Thompson,  of  Macon.  Dr.  Terrell  also  obtained  the  first  prize  from  the 
Association  ;  Dr.  Thompson  the  second,  and  Mr.  Dinkins  the  third.  Mr.  Walker, 
of  Pulaski,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best  lot  of  ten  bales,  &c. 

These  cottons,  and,  in  fact,  all  those  exhibited  upon  the  grounds,  were  not  only 
very  superior  in  quality,  but  were  so  admirably  handled,  as  to  require  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  experienced  gentlemen  composing  the  committee,  to  ena* 
ble  them  to  arrive  at  a  correct  and  satisfactory  conclusion.  Fifty  bales  of  them, 
we  understand,  were  promptly  purchased  by  Messrs.  Charles  Day  &  Co.,  at  teu 
cents,  being  an  advance  of  several  cents  upon  the  ruling  prices  in  the  city.  The 
purchasers  pi'opose  to  exhibit  these  cottons  in  Savannah  and  New-York,  and  will 
then  ship  them  to  Liverpool.  Coming,  as  they  will,  from  the  centre  of  the  great 
cotton  region,  and  having  received  the  highest  premiums  at  the  great  Central 
Southern  Exhibition,  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  command  very  high  prices  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  They  are  at  present  all  stored  at  the  fire  proof 
warehouse  of  Thomas  Hardeman,  Esq.,  where  they  will  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
a  few  days.  The  samples  can  be  seen  at  the  counting-room  of  JMessrs.  Day  & 
Co. 

3.— FALSE  PACKING  OP  COTTON. 

We  mentioned  some  time  since  that  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Commercial  Association,  and  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Liver- 
pool, had  appointed  committees  to  draw  up  regulations  relative  to  the  return  of 
falsely  packed  cotton.  We  perceive  from  the  advices  brought  by  the  Hitmboldt, 
that  the  following  rules  in  reference  thereto  have  been  adopted. 

1.  That  cotton  returned  as  falsely  or  irregularly  packed,  be  paid  for  at  the  price 
whicli  the  cotton,  if  regularly  packed,  would  be  worth  on  the  day  on  which  it 
would  be  received  back  at  Liverpool. 

2.  That  no  allowances  for  expenses  to  transmit  beyond  the  limits  of  Great 
Britain,  be  made  on  returned  cotton. 

3.  That  all  claims  for  falsely  or  irregularly  packed  cotton  be  accompanied  by 
the  declaration  of  the  planter's  mark  or  certificate,  where  there  is  any  such  mark  ; 
and,  if  required,  the  entire  canvass  in  which  the  cotton  was  packed,  to  be  re- 
turned. 

A  fourth  proposal  by  the  Liverpool  Committee,  to  reduce  the  time  within 
which  cotton  could  be  returned  as  fjilsely  packed  from  twelve  to  six  mouths,  was 
rejected  by  the  Manchester  deputation. 

4.— TARE  ON  SUGAR  HOGSHEADS. 

Some  months  ago  the  wholesale  grocers  of  Cincinnati  held  a  meeting,  in 
which  they  remonstrated  against  the  tare  of  10  per  cent,  on  sugar  hogsheads,  as 
altogether  inadequate,  and  recommend  instead,  a  tare  of  12  per  cent.  In  the  re- 
commendation, the  grocers  of  New-Orleans  concur.  As  this  is  a  matter  which 
involves  the  value  of  5000  hogsheads  of  sugar  at  least  to  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
and  proposes  to  trench  upon  principles  which  are  as  old  as  the  crop  itself,  it  can- 
not be  wondered  at  that  planters  are  manifesting  pointed  and  strong  disappro- 
bation. Among  the  resolutions  which  have  been  passed  in  the  diSerent  parishes 
ol  the  state  by  the  planters,  we  extract  the  following,  which  are  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  general  tone  and  spirit.  W^e  trust  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  wil 
proceed  advisedly  in  this  matter,  since  it  is  likely  they  will  be  introduced  aa 
party. 

"  Whereas  various  experiments,  recently  made  by  members  of  this  assembly, 
prove  evidently  that  the  conventional  tare  of  10  percent.,  as  actually  established, 
far  from  falling  short  of  the  real  tare  of  common  sized  hogsheads,  exceeds  it,  on 
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the  contrary,  by  several  pounds ;  whereas  said  tare  causes  to  the  sugar  planter  a 
loss  which  is  still  increased  by  the  mode  of  weighing  generally  followed  by  bro- 
kers ;  and  whereas  the  proposition  made  by  merchants  of  Cincinnati  and  New- 
Orleans,  to  raise  the  said  tare  to  12  per  cent.,  is  not  only  unjust,  but  detrimental 
to  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  sugar  planters  of  this  parish  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
actual  tare  of  10  per  cent,  should  be  maintained,  although  it  is  far  from  being  to 
their  advantage,  and  that  they  protest  most  solemnly  against  any  increase  of  said 
tare. 

Resolved,  That  rather  than  submit  to  the  exaction  of  the  merchants  of  Cincinnati 
and  New-Orleans,  they  would  prefer  acting  as  western  dealers  do  with  their  pro- 
duce, and  tare  their  hogsheads  themselves,  in  order  to  obtain  thereby  the  real 
weight  of  each  hogsliead. 

Resolved,  That  the  present  mode  of  weighing  our  molasses  has  caused  us,  for 
years  past,  a  positive  loss  of  at  least  half  a  pound  per  gallon,  and  that  it  would  be 
more  equitable  that  molasses,  when  weighed,  should  be  sold  by  the  pound,  and 
not  by  the  gallon. 

Resolved,  That  the  sugar  planters  of  every  parish  in  this  state  are  hereby  in- 
vited to  meet  together  with  the  shortest  delay,  and  protest  against  the  resolutions 
passed  at  Cincinnati  and  New-Orleans  by  certain  sugar  dealers,  setting  the  tare  at 
12  per  cent. 

5.— INDIA  COTTON. 

The  question  of  an  Indian  supply  of  cotton  has,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  been 
discussed  with  no  very  great  success.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  quantity 
obtained  thence  has  beeu  gradually  on  the  decrease  ;  but  tliose  years  in  which 
high  prices  prevailed,  through  short  productions  in  the  article,  a  stimulus  was 
given  to  shipments  from  India,  by  diverting  the  cotton  from  the  China  market, 
and  inducing  greater  cultivation.  The  import  of  India  cotton  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  export  price  in  the  United  States  for  corresponding  years,  were 
as  follows : 

Import  from  Average  of  prices  in 

India.  the  United  States. 

1847 221,9.59 10| 

184IJ 227,572 ~| 

1849 182,079 Gl 

1850 70,838 Hi 

1851 118,872 12^ 

The  superior  quality  of  United  States  cotton  always  enables  it  to  command  a 
higher  price  (at  reduced  rates)  than  the  Indian  commands;  it  affords  material 
for  all  English  yarns  under  twenty,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  50  per  cent,  of  the 
manufacture.  But  whenever  that  price  becomes  exorbitant,  a  great  stimulus  is 
given  to  the  consumption  of  ihe  India  articles,  and  a  higher  price  never  fails  to 
bring  out  considerable  quantities.  The  English  official  tables  show  the  following 
receipts  of  cotton  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  two  years. 

IMPORT  OF  RAW  COTTON  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

From  1850.                          1851.  Decrease.  Increase 

United  States 634,504,050. ...493, 153,112....  141,350,938 

India 70,838.515 118,872,742 43,034,227 

West  Indies 944,307 228,913 716,594  

Kgypt,  (Sr.c 17,369,843 18,931,414 1,561,571 

Brazil 30,738,133 30,229,932 508,151  

Other  places 1,074.164 2,090,698 1,016,534 


Total  lbs 755,469,012 663,576,86 1 142,585,683      50,612.332 

The  average  export  value  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  for  1849,  was  6.4  cents, 
and  for  1850,  11.3,  a  rise  of  80  per  cent.  This  drew  from  India  70  per  cent, 
more  than  the  usual  supply  ;  and  the  fact  presented  itself  that,  at  an  avera<je  of 
11  cents,  India  can  supply,  at  call,  25  per  cent,  as  much  cotton  as  the  United 
States. 

For  many  years  the  low  prices  of  cotton  have  gradually  discouraged  the  India 
production,  but  occasionally  high  prices  impart  a  new  stimulus  to  the  cultivation 
20  VOL.  II, 
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in  that  region,  and  American  cottons  feel  the  reaction.  The  late  accounts  from 
France  show  that  cotton  of  United  States  description  may  be  raised  very  advan- 
tageously in  the  colony  of  Algiers. 

In  the  United  States,  little  or  no  India  cotton  is  used  ;  but  the  latter  article,  of 
southern  growth,  enters  into  all  our  cotton  fabrics,  and  the  proportion  of  the  crop 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  increases.  Thus,  assuming  that  consumptiou  in 
the  South  and  West,  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  350,000  bales,  then  the 
crops  and  United  States  consumption  for  two  periods  of  five  years,  will  be  as 
follows  : 

U.  S.  Consumption- 
Crop — Bales.  Bales. 

1841-'42 10.585,000 1,951.100 

1847-'5l 11,304  000 2.719,400 


Total  bales 719,000 768,300 

Thus  establishing  the  fact,  that  home  consumption  increases  faster  than  the  pro- 
duction, pointing  to  the  speedy  control  of  the  value  of  the  crop  by  the  home 
market.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case,  since  the  export  of  goods  in  rivalry 
with  that  of  Great  Britain  is  now  so  rapidly  swelling  in  magnitude. 

6.— THE  DEAN  COTTON. 

The  readers  of  the  "  News"  will  recollect  an  article  on  this  new  species  of 
cotton,  published  some  four  or  five  months  ago.  In  the  sales  of  the  past  week 
we  notice  seven  bales  of  this  cotton  at  ten  and  a  half  cents.  Upon  inquiry  of 
Mr.  John  Dean,  (by  whom  this  cotton  was  introduced  four  years  ago  with  only 
ten  seed,)  we  learn  that  it  is  now  raised  by  some  six  or  eight  planters  in  this 
state.  Mr.  Dean  himself  has  raised  about  fifty  bales  this  year :  and  his  brothers, 
Mr.  Aylott  Dean  and  ]\Ir.  Geo.  Dean,  have  raised,  the  former  about  one  hundred 
bales,  and  the  latter  fifty  bales,  all  in  Montgomery  county,  Texas.  Mr.  George 
Stonum,  of  Grimes  county,  has  raised  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bales 
this  season.  All  who  have  tried  this  cotton,  find  it  to  possess  such  superior  ad- 
vantages, that  they  now  plant  no  other.  In  July  last,  a  letter  from  a  merchant  in 
Boston  says  this  cotton  was  then  worth  eighteen  cents  a  pound  in  that  market. 
Mr.  Dean  sold  the  last  of  his  present  crop,  which  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  in 
September,  at  thirteen  and  a  half  cents  in  the  market  at  Boston.  A  sufficient 
trial  has  now  been  had  of  this  cotton  to  determine  its  superiority  beyond  all 
doubt.  It  has  been  sold  in  Liverpool  as  well  as  in  several  markets  of  the  United 
States,  and  has  uniformly  commanded  a  price  of  full  thirty  or  thirty-five  per 
cent,  more  than  could  be  had  for  the  ordinary  cotton.  Last  year,  when  cotton 
commanded  a  higher  price,  sixty  bales  of  this  were  sold  in  Boston  for  twenty-four 
cents  a  pound.  A  manufacturing  house  of  Massachusetts,  by  whom  this  cotton 
has  been  thoroughly  tested,  has  sent  an  agent  to  the  state,  who  is  now  in  the 
interior  endeavoring  to  buy  all  he  can  find.  The  staple  of  this  cotton  is  said  to  re- 
semble that  of  Sea  Island,  and  the  fabric  made  of  it  is  probably  often  mistaken 
for  Sea  Island.  This  cotton  possesses  the  following  advantages  in  addition  to  its 
superior  quality  :  The  product  per  acre  is  full  as  much  or  more  ;  the  bolls  are 
larger,  each  boll  having  five  divisions,  while  other  cotton  has  but  four  ;  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  in  each  boll  is  more  in  proportion  to  its  superior  size  ;  a  hand  can 
pick  about  one-third  more  of  it  in  the  same  time.  This  last  advantage  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  has  been  fully  eslublished,  as  we  learn,  by  fair  experiment. 
This  is  owing  to  the  larger  amount  of  cotton  to  the  boll,  and  to  the  greater  length 
of  the  staple,  making  it  (jnicker  to  be  handled  by  tlie  picker.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  the  seed  of  this  cotton,  which  will  probably  su[)ersede  the  ordinary 
kind  throughout  the  state.  Mr.  Dean  has  now  only  a  few  sacks  of  the  seed  here 
for  sale. 

7— THE  DATE  TREE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

This  interesting  tree  is  thus  treated  by  a  writer  in  the  Charleston  Mercury, 
whom  we  take  to  be  Dr.  Bachman,  the  distinguished  naturalist : — 

Messrs.  Editors: — The  interesting  communication  from  your  correspondent, 
"  G.  r.  E.,"  informing  us  of  his  success  in  producing  fruit  from  the  Date  Tree, 
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and  your  favorable  notice  of  the  only  instance  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
of  the  ripening  of  this  far-famed  fruit  in  our  stale,  together  with  your  kindness 
in  entrusting  me  with  those  specimens,  induce  me  to  otfer  a  few  additional  items 
of  information,  which  may  assist  those  wlio  are  not  Botanists,  in  unraveling  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  presented  in  accounting  for  the  production  of  the 
fruit  in  the  absence  of  the  staminate  or  male  tree. 

The  Date  Tree  is  admitted  by  all  Botanists,  I  think,  to  be  Dioecious,  viz:  the 
staminate  or  male  flowers  growing  on  one  tree,  and  the  pie^tillate  or  female  flowers 
on  another.  When  these  are  near  each  other  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  the 
season  is  favorable,  perfect  fruit  is  produced,  and  the  seeds  will  germinate. 
When,  however,  there  is  only  a  pistillate  or  female  tree,  it  will  produce  fruit  that 
is  equally  palatable  to  the  taste,  but  the  seeds  being  not  fertilized,  will  be  barren. 
We  are  aware  that  our  common  poultry,  and  indeed  all  birds,  as  well  as  fishes, 
and  even  insects,  will  produce  and  lay  eggs,  although  they  have  been  entirely 
removed  from  their  males.  So  also  in  fruits,  of  which  our  common  fig  alfords  a 
familiar  instance.  The  various  varieties  of  this  delicious  fruit  have  been  produced 
by  seeds  in  the  warmer  portions  of  the  Eastern  Continent.  The  female  tree  has 
only  been  imported  ;  hence,  although  it  produces  luscious  fruit,  its  seeds  never 
germinate,  and  we  have  to  resort  to  layers  and  cuttings  to  propagate  the  varieties. 

If  we  admit  these  premises  to  be  in  accordance  with  nature,  we  may  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  recent 
production  of  the  fruit  of  the  Date  tree,  which  was  sent  to  you  by  your  corres- 
pondent. The  tree  was  planted  fifty  years  ago.  and  bore  fruit  in  1834,  but  being 
without  a  male  could  not  have  borne  seeds  that  would  have  germinated — hence 
the  young  shoots  that  sprung  up  in  the  following  spring  could  not  have  been 
produced  from  the  seeds,  but  from  the  roots,  as  is  the  case  with  the  I'lautain, 
Banana,  and  other  trees,  or  from  the  side,  as  in  Indian  corn. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Henry  W.  De  Saussure,  Esq.,  I  was  favored  with  an 
opportunity  during  the  mouth  of  May  last,  of  examining  for  the  first  time  the 
blossom  of  the  Date  tree.  It  was  that  of  the  male,  and  possessed  three  stamens, 
which  places  it  in  the  class  and  order  Dicecia  triandria.  It  was  composed  of  a 
single  sheath  of  brilliant  hue,  and  was  to  me  one  of  the  most  interesting  flowers 
I  had  ever  examined.  The  Date  is  said  by  Botanists  occasionally,  but  very 
rarely,  to  produce  male  as  well  as  female  blossoms  on  the  same  stem.  This 
phenomenon  is  exhibited  in  a  few  other  species  of  Diojciou.s  plants — of  which 
our  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  or  Tree  of  Heaveu,  as  it  is  called  in  Europe,  is  a  rare 
instance. 

Our  climate  is,  I  fear,  too  cold  for  the  successful  propagation  of  the  Date.  In 
the  southern  parts  of  Florida,  and  in  Texas  near  the  Rio  Grande,  and  especially  in 
South  California,  it  will  most  probably  succeed  much  better  than  with  us.  A  few 
trees  have  existed  in  the  neighboihood  of  my  residence  for  nearly  forty  years  : 
they  have,  however,  been  cut  off"  by  frosts  at  h)ng  and  irr'^gular  intervals,  and 
have  in  no  instance  produced  either  fruit  or  blossoms.  It  is  not  impossible, 
although  very  diflicult,  to  naturalize  an  intertropical  fruit  to  a  somewhat  colder 
climate.  This  has  to  some  extent  been  effected  in  the  oi-ange  tree  and  sugar  cane. 
In  this  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cmistitution  of  the  plants  be  changed 
by  the  production  of  varieties  from  seeds  that  have  come  to  m^iturity  in  the.-e 
colder  climates.  Now,  as  your  correspondent  from  Hilton  Head  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful with  one  of  the  sexes,  and  my  friend  on  Sullivan's  Island  with  the  other, 
it  would  be  interesting  if  they  could  unite  their  stock,  so  that  Carolina  could  boast 
of  producing  native  Dates  from  native  seeds.  I  presume  you,  or  your  corres- 
pondent, must  have  intended  to  indulge  in  a  little  pleasantry  on  New  Year's  day, 
when  you  induced  us  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  looking  to  Africa  for  the 
fertilizing  dust  to  impregnate  a  Date  tree  on  Hilton  Head — or  the  equally  im- 
probable miracle  that  our  noble  Palmetto  had  sought  an  unnatural  alliance  with 
the  Date. 

8— A  SOUTHERN  FARM— LOUISIANA. 

The  Troy  plantation  (H.  W.  Huntingdon's)  has  made  this  year,  under  ihe 
management  of  M.  B.  Hamilton,  who  worked  only  3()  hands,  the  large-  crop  of 
3.50  bales  of  cotton,  already  gathered  ;  and  1.30  yet  in  the  iielil  to  pick,  and  about 
6000  bushels  of  corn.  This  tells  well  fir  our  Black  and  Little  River  lands,  when 
well  managed.  C.  D. 
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People  m-ist  not  infer  from  the  above  that  these  36  bauds  were  either  worked 
twelve  -xnd  four  een  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  like  eastern  operatives  or  that 
JlTe^were  ined  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  corn,  to  the  neglect  oi  every- 

'^^"pn.m'o^'.rknowl^d.^eofCol.  Huntingdon  we  will  present  a  short  sketch  of  his 

Blf.pn  nn  pomfortablc  mattresses  and  bedsteads. 

Sev  rJcTi^e  3i  or  four  lbs.  mess  pork  or  bacon,  per  week,  a  peck  or  more  of 
fiuel™.nd  meal ;  besides,  m  their  season,  peas,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  greens  m 
nrn  usfor  They  -et  molasses  very  often,  and  milk  almost  every  day-frequently 
flou  coS-;e  ■  nd  su"  ar  ;  a.,d  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  young,  are  invariably  doc- 
^•ed  u^se  and  fed  ike  members  of  the  family.  They  go  to  work  at  day hgh  . 
toied,  ""'*^  '.;"".  ,f.  ojjg  ho,i,.  in  winter,  and  three  m  summer  for  dinner. 
SSv'eThJfieltl^  "xf  y  have  „o.,.i.,g  ,.,  „.  .«™«i^  ^u,  ,o  ...  .he,r 

nu  red  o  appear  clean  and  tidy  every  Sunday  morning  A  piece  of  land  from 
2  It' an  ac?r?o  t Jo  acres,  is  allLed  to  each  giwn  l-"^^;^«^£''- -^,^17^ 
on  private  account;  and  they  raise  poultry  «f .'^^^'"'"•.„J„^;^^  "I'^/^^'^'.etS^ 
hv  tlie  master  at  market  prices,  or  sold,  by  his  permiss  on,  to  tbe  new  settlers. 
ol  I'n  the  vlSges  "nd  som^e  of  these  negroes  often  realize  thus  $100,  or  more. 

^TheTbbath  is  sacredly  observed  as  a  day  of  rest;  and  divine  services  are 
either  pedormed'.n  the  premises  by  a  colored  preacher,  or  the  slaves  are  allowed 
to  attend  the  neighboring  churches.  ^l.,j;na  New  Year's  dav  • 

Tl.ev  have  all  the  holydays-at  Christmas  a  week,  •ncludinf.^^^,,^*^^^^"^^  ' 
■md  then  i  -d  once  or  twice  besides  during  the  year,  a  "big  dinner"  or  festival, 
fs  fiven  to  all  ands  on  the  ,,lantation.  Visit  their  cabms  on  Sunday  and  you 
wiU  find  every  thin.'  neat  and  clean-their  tables  set  out,  covered  with  a  white 
cith  a  d  ve  y  often  surrounded  by  visitors  from  theadjacent  plantations,  enjoying 
tCi  rcottVe  bacon  and  eggs,  fried  chicken  and  batter  cakes. 

r  /  H  nit  nSn'  nelroLs  never  run  away,  and  corporal  punishments  are 
ra.eh.Kd''  Al  t  e'abolitionistsin  the  world  could  not  persuade  them  to 
mit  he  old  master  or  his  family.  He  cultivates  the  domestic  relations  among 
quit  then  olU  master  oi  ,,,„,.,.„_,.p„4,.ei.s  the  births  of  their  children— and 

wh^rTh:;;'^^.^?  uJm  'Sf nin:^r:i^emonies,  he  and  his  whole  family 

*"X"pia!Scm  'lif  ;:;;ie-pie  order.  There  are  shelters  fbr  the  stocky  good 
fences  Cd  £  it,  plenty  of  vegetables,  an  abundant  dairy,  a  table  spread  with 
Scacies,  di'pe"^ed  w^th  a  beautiful  and  graceful  hospitahty,  and  flowers  and 
Rbnibberv  throwiuET  their  fragrance  over  all. 

BesSt  is  the°Colonel  has  his  hunter  and  his  fisherman,  his  carpenter  and 
blacksmi  h  and  if  you  ask  his  worthy  overseer,  he  will  tell  you  that  (our  or  five 
of  these  thit^six  negroes  were  often  taken  from  the  field  by  the  Colonel,  very 
l,nb  to  s  aimovance.  for  some  fancy  operation,  a  boat-building  job,  or  some- 
U  i^  d-  t  sort  r'he  Colonel  is  a  man  of  science,  believes  somewhat  m  book- 
^nii;?d  always  makes  the  heaviest  crops  vvhen  he  leaves  things  generally 
to  his  overseer  especially  if  he  be  such  a  one  as  he  has  nov^r  got. 

B.it  eno  1  "h  of  this.  Onr  object  is  merely  to  show  how  happy  onr  slaves  are 
hen"-l™Vrolificonr.soilis,ind  how  rich  the  returns  that  await  mdustry  and 
Si  superintended  by  benevolence  and  kindness.-iV.  O.  Center. 
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10.— SUGAR  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Imports,  Erports,  Storks,  and  Estimated  Consumptiov,  of  Raw,  Clayed,  (fC.,for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1851,  exclusive  of  California  and  Oregon. 


NEVV-YOEK. 


Received  from  Cuba 

"  "      Porto  Rico 

"      St.  Croix 

"  "      Brazil 

Manilla 

"  "       Surinam 

"  "      Nassau,  N.  V 

"  "       Halifax 

"  "      St.  John,  N.  B.... 

"  "      Other  Ibr'n  ports. 


Value,  Jan,  1, 

Hhds.iTcs.  Bbls.  Boxes.  Bags.   Gas.    1852.       1851. 


29373 
1236 


817 
136 


69 
317 


Total  receipts  of  foreign 

Received  from  Texas 

"  "       Louisiana 

"     "   Other  coastwise.. 


126019 

1576 

15945 

375S 


10 


1648 


5079 

2020 

38 

565 

133 
103 


17 
302 


8257 

235 

326 

35920 


188387 


188411 
102 


3384 


813 


43791 
108257 


2090 


154954 
13733 


303 


4  a 
t  4J  a 
3$  a 
5^  a 
4  a 
4i  a 


*4ia6| 

t5|a8i 

5§a6£ 


3^  a  5^ 


5-ia6| 


Total  supply 

Exp'fl  712  hdl,  sbip'dto  Ca'da  21' 


147397  1706 
929 


44738 
20 


191897 
3091 


Add  stocli,  January  1,  1851 


Total  supply 

Deduct  stock,  January  1,  1852.. 


Taken  for  cons'ption  from  this  port 


1463691625 

160l|  — 


44718  188806 
—  I  8835 


16868 
3798 


14797011625 

7582  - 


44718  197641 
13512 


172485 
26105 


303 
303 


*  Muscovado. 
tBox. 
140388,1625  447181841291146380    

Or,  about  132,832   tons — of  which   foreign,  imported  direct,   120,599.    ,Same  lime  last 
year,  104,071  tons — of  which  foreign,  imported  direct,  65,089  tons. 


Received  at  JSew-York.  from  foreign  and  coastwise  ports, 
from  1st  January  to  31st  December. 
Hhds.      Tierces.     Barrels.    [     Boxes,     i  Bags. 


1851..  147298 1706 44738 191897 !l68687  !  1852  ..7582 

1850..  116848 1311 35019 |132814 j  61260    1851  ..1601 

1849..  128417 1404 21105 63057 93938  ,  1850  ..3213 

1848..  108703 2258 19946 120354 96088    1849  ..4549 

1847..    87861 779 17765 144898 24255    1848  ..2262 

1846..    67238 577 7242 85744 37652    1847  ..1279 

1845..    88268 1626 17039 122958 38771    1846  ..1297 

1844..    62881 513 11075 106918 35689 

1843..    .59003 331 9896 I  50549 38417 

1842..    54495 75 1.3048 I  58012 60553 

Most  of  the  barrels  received  here  from  coastwise  ports  is  refined  sugar. 


Stock  in  New-York, 
\st  January. 


Hhds.  iBoxes.i    Bags. 


13512  .. 

8835'.. 

1699.. 

14127.. 

2500.. 


26105 

3798 

24666 


Receipts  of  Foreign,  from  1st  January,  1851,  to  Z\st  December,  1851. 


Hds.  &  tcs. 

Bbls.   Boxes. 

Bags. 

Cases. 

At  New- York 

...   127667 

82.57188411 
12231  82906 
5084    34971 
2542      3597 
—     1  28619 
321    11071 

154954 

88126 

53907 

8310 

5320 

303 

11571 

Philndelphia . 

27648 

BaltiMiorc 

17044 

350 

1683 

Other  ports 

6168 

'I'otal  Receipts  in  the  United  Stales - 

Add  Stock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1,  1851..^.. 

190448 

3525 

17427  349575 
—     1  20261 

310617 
7102 

198'6 

Total  supply 

193973 

17427  369836 
2904      6542 

317719 
1344 

1986 

Deduct  Export  from  all  the  ports,  in  1851 

2951 

Deduct  Stock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1,  1852.. 

194022 
9367 

14523  363294 
—        3144G 

316375 
27425 

1986 
303 

Total  consumption  of  foreign  , 

181655 

14523  331848 

288950 

1683 
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Or,  about tons . . 201405 

Add  cropof  1850-"51,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Sec,  the  bulk  of  which  came  to  market  in 

1851,  and  assuming  the  stock  1st  January  each  year  to  be  equal 120331 

Would  make  the  total  consumption  in  the  United  States,  from  January  1,  1851, 

to    December  31,  1851 321736 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1 850 160210 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  &c.,  1849-50 141592 

Would  make  the  total  consumption 301802 

Ex«ess  in  1851 19934 


Stock  1st  January, 


le?'"*                    '             TJ=i 

PORTS. 

Hhds. 

Boxes.  1  Bags. 

Cases. 

Hhds. 

Boxes,  j 

Bags. 

At  New-York 

-.6141.. 

..    13512  ..   26105 

..   .303 

..1213 

..     8835'. 

.      3798 

Boston 

..   774.. 

..   10013  ..     — 

..     — 

.-   400 

..     7514] 

.     3054 

Philadelphia 

-.1852.. 

..     754li..     1320 

..     — L.1287 

..     2900 

.       250 

Baltimore 

..    250.. 

..     —     1..     — 

..     — 

..   600 





N.  Orleans 

-. —     .. 

..     —      ..     — 

— 



700 



Other  ports 

..   350.. 

400  ..     — 

■-     — 

..   425 

312 

-     — 

Total  stock 

..9367.. 

..  31466  ..   27425 

..   303  ..3525 

..   20261 

.     7102 

The  stock  of  all  kinds  at  this  port,  1st  January,  1852,  was  8.728  tons,  against  2,917  tons 
last  year;  and  the  stock  of  foreign  at  all  the  ports,  1st  January,  1852,  was  13,659  tons 
against  6,522  tons,  Ist  January,  1851. 

The  above  statement  we  believe  to  be  a  correct  exhibit  of  the  quantity  of  raw,  clayed, 
&C.,  sugar,  taken  from  the  ports,  for  consumption  in  the  country.  It  will  be  observed,  we 
do  not  include  the  receipts  of  European  refined  sugar,  being  unable  to  obtain  any  reliable 
data  for  them,  and  we  do  not  embrace  in  our  'exports  any  foreign  or  domestic  refined  su- 
gar, having  confined  ourselves  wholly  to  the  descriptions  noticed.  The  quantity'  of  sugar 
made  here  from  molasses  is  large,  and  the  production  of  the  maple  tree  the  last  season  is 
estimated  at  17,500  tons. 

For  the  following  interesting  statistics  relative  to  the  production  of  sugar  in  this  country 
from  the  cane  and  from  the  maple  tree,  taken' from  the  United  States  Marshal's  returns 
of  the  Seventh  Census,  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1850,  we  are  indebted  to  Joseph  0. 
G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Census,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cane  Sn^ar, 
Wids. 

Maple  Suffar, 

Lbs. 

87541 

171943 

47740 

473 

New-Hampshire.     — 

Vermont — 

1292429 

5159641 

Massachusetts — 

768596 

Connecticut — 

37781 

New- York — 

10310764 

New- Jersey — 

Pennsylvania....     — 

5886 

3178373 

Virginia — 

North  Carolina..     — I 

1223905 

2744« 

South  Carolina...   150 

Georgia 1273 

Florida 1741i 

200 

50 

Cane  Stigar, 
Hhds. 

Mississippi 278^. 

Texas 7017   . 

Arkansas — 

Tennessee —     . 

Ohio —     . 

Michigan — 

Indiana — 

Illinois — 

Iowa —     . 

Louisiana 262486  . 

Kentucky — 

Wisconsin — 

Minnesota  Ter'ry.        — 


Maple  Sugar, 
Lbs. 

—        no 


8825 

159388 

4521643 

2423897 

2921638 

246078 

31040 

386233 

661969 

2950 


Total 272974 
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11— THE  EICE  PLANT. 

In  answer  to  various  inquiries  made  to  us  upon  the  subject  of  rice,  we  publish 
the  following  letter  from  Col.  Allston,  an  able  rice  planter  of  South  Carolina,  to 
whom  we  had  written  upon  the  subject. 

Charleston,  2lst  Jan.,  1852. 

Dear  Sir, — By  the  mail  which  conveys  this,  I  transmit  you  a  copy  of  Col.  J, 
J.  Ward's  report  on  the  cultivation  of  the  rice  crop,  from  which  your  correspond- 
ent, whose  name  has  escaped  me,  (his  letter  being  misplaced  in  Columbia,)  may 
derive  some  notions  useful  to  him  in  his  prosposed  essay  at  i-ice-planting. 

I  have  no  experience  of  "  inland  planting"  myself.  In  the  desire  to  serve  your 
friend,  I  applied  to  several  gentlemen,  habitually  cultivating  inland  swamp  for 
the  systems  practised  by  them  resjiectively.  I  have  to  regret  that  none  of  them, 
as  yet,  have  found  it  convenient,  or  thought  proper,  to  favor  me,  by  keeping  to 
their  promises. 

Information  is  seldom  obtained  from  the  planters  in  any  other  way  than  by 
conversation.  I  desired  to  be  more  accurate  by  furnishing  their  own  statements; 
but  as  the  season  is  advancing.  I  will  not  longer  withhold  the  impression  as  to 
their  mode  of  culture,  made  on  my  mind  by  their  several  verbal  communica- 
tions. 

It  is  chiefly  this,  that  they  all  approach  as  near,  and  practice  as  closely,  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  the  systems  most  approved  among  the  planters  on  Tide- 
water swamp. 

Where  the  water  flows  or  ebbs,  and  there  is  consequently  a  command  of  water, 
the  system  is  such  in  the  main,  as  described  in  my  memoir,*  and  also  recently 
and  in  detail,  by  my  friend,  Col.  Ward,  in  the  report  I  send  you. 

As  your  correspondent  will  not  have  the  benefit  of  such  command  of  water, 
but  must  use  it,  I  presume,  from  a  "  reserve,"  I  will  venture  to  indicate  what 
would  be  my  own  course  under  similar  circumstances. 

I  should  select  new  land,  as  it  is  I'ree  from  grass,  and  grass  is  the  greatest  enemy 
to  rice  in  inland  swamp  ;  water  is  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  etfectually 
subdued  year  by  year,  and  the  inland  planter  has  not  the  necessary  command  of 
water. 

After  clearing  the  land,  as  well  as  one  would  for  any  other  crop — or  in  case  of 
land  already  cleared,  after  plowing  it  up  early  for  the  frost  to  act  upon  it,  and 
draining  it  well,  with  drains  (18  inches  by  3  feet)  75  feet  apart  ;  then,  whec 
about  to  plant,  leveling  the  surface  with  the  barrow  and  the  hoe,  I  would  trench 
it  with  a  very  narrow  hoe,  placing  the  ti-enches  at  the  distance  of  12  inches  one 
from  the  other,  and  sow  the  rice,  carefully,  in  a  "  string,"  i.e.,  as  thin  (but  regu- 
lar) as  possible  ;  cover  it  as  other  seed,  and  if  it  be  not  likely  to  have  rain  upon  it 
in  a  day  or  two,  I  would  flow  it  just  to  cover  the  land  for  six  days  ;  but  if  rain  be 
plenty,  I  would  not  flow  until  the  plant  is  seen,  here  and  there,  generally  coming 
through  the  earth;  (this,infine  weather.willbe  seen  in  12  to  15 days;)  the  birds  will 
then  be  very  troublesome,  if  uncovered  with  water,  destroying  a  great  deal.  The 
land  should  then  be  covered  with  water  ("point  flow")  6  inches  deep,  if  old  land. 
In  case  of  new  land,  where  there  is  no  grass,  I  would  flow  only  deep  enough  to  cov- 
er the  rice  from  birds  at  first,  then  gradually  as  the  plant  grew  stronger  and  taller, 
raise  the  water  up  to  6  inches  generally:  In  case  the  planter  is  not  certain  of 
having  water  enough  to  keep  a  flow  of  40  days  (to  help  kill  the  young  grass)  and 
hold  on  until  the  plant,  which  will  be  stretched  and  weakened  by  it,  is  strong 
enough  to  stand  up.  When  the  water  shall  be  drawn  off  (it  will  be  so  in  April 
in  40  days,  in  May  some  30  to  35),  I  would  then  send  in  hands  and  pick  out  al5 
the  long  grass  which  may  be  observed  in  the  trenches  with  the  rice  plants;  (these 
the  hoe  cannot  reach,  and  they  will  only  come  up  by  the  root  when  the  earth  is 
soft  with  water  ;)  then  draw  the  water  off"  gradually.  The  plant  is  then  putting 
out  new  roots.  Whilst  they  are  still  short,  and  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry,  say  in 
8  days,  hoe  it,  deep  with  hoes  not  wider  than  4i  inches,  (4  is  better,)  the  new  roots 
will  easily  penetrate  the  broken  soil,  and  the  plants  will  flourish.  In  20  to  16 
days  more,  hoe  it  again,  but  very  light,  so  as  to  level  the  uneven  surface  and  to 
cut  every  spear  of  grass,  picking  out  by  hand  what  the  hoe  cannot  reach.     Thus 

*  Pablisbed  in  Vol.  1  of  the  Review, 
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eflectually  cleaned,  the  rice  may  be  "laid  by"  in  2  or  3  days  ;  it  will  then  be  "joint- 
ing," or  nearly  so.  The  water  should  now  (after  at  least  30  days  of  dry  growth 
for  April  rice)  be  put  on  again  full  six  inches,  until  the  head  shoots  out ;  then  it 
may  be  raised  higher  v/ith  impunity,  and  will  be  a  stay  to  the  tall  plant  in  times 
of  heavy  wind.  When  the  plant  is  in  bloom,  it  should,  by  no  means,  be  disturbed 
for  any  purpose. 

In  60  days  after  jointing,  the  grain  is  generally  ripe  for  the  sickle — the  weather 
or  season  may  have  the  effect  to  retard  or  advance  it  a  day  or  two  :  the  water 
should  then  be  drawn  off,  and  the  reapers  set  to  work,  [u  Carolina,  the  sickle, 
or  "  reap  hook."  is  used,  with  which  each  hand  will  cut  a  half  acre  in  the  day, 
then  tie  in  sheaves,  and  stock  in  the  field  what  was  cut  the  day  before. 

The  task  with  us"  is  to  cut  {  of  an  acre  early  in  the  morning;  then,  when  the 
dew  is  off,  tie  and  carry  to  the  barn-yai-d  the  5  ot  an  acre  which  was  cut  the 
day  before,  supposing  the  sun  to  have  been  shining  duly. 

I  think  that  in  inland  it  would  be  better  also  to  give  the  like  task,  especially 
the  first  year,  viz :  cut  ^  an  acre,  tie,  ("  bind")  and  carry  i,  or  stock  it  in  the  field, 
if  dry,  so  as  to  get  done  handling  the  rice  before  the  night  dews  wet  it. 

The  threshing  out  is  laborious  ;  this,  as  well  as  the  pounding  or  cleaning,  is  done 
here  by  machinery,  some  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  my  memoir,  and, 
also,  in  the  pamphlet  already  referred  to.  This  machinery  is  expensive — the  first 
will  cost  from  $3000  to  $7000— the  other,  from  §10,000  to  $18,000.  The  ma- 
chinists here  could  furnish  particulars. 

In  the  hope  your  friend  may  derive  advantage  from  these  hints,  which  I  am 
aware,  are  imperfect, 

I  am,  very  respectfully, 

RoBT.  F.  W.  Ali.ston. 

N.  B. — From  the  "point  flow,"  he  will  be  good  enough  to  pursue,  as  nearly 
as  he  can,  the  method  described  by  J.  J.  Ward,  in  his  report  from  where  it  is 
marked,  taking  care  to  substitnte  a  5  inch  hoe  for  his  "  six  inch." 

12.— aEPOUT  ON  RICE  CULTURE. 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report,  what  in  their  opinion,  is  the  best  mode 
of  cultivating  rice. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  land  should  be  in  good  order  ;  that 
is,  that  the  banks  and  trunks  should  be  in  such  condition  as  to  keep  the  water 
within  or  without  the  fields,  as  circumstances  may  render  necessary  ;  the  drains 
ought  to  be  thirty-seven  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  at  least  three  feet  deep  and 
eighteen  inches  wide ;  the  size  of  the  fields  to  be  determined  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  force  employed;  with  a  strong  force  they  can  be  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  with  a  smaller,  It  is  evidently  important  that  every  part  of  the  field 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition,  as  regards  hoeing.  &c., 
when  the  water  is  put  on  :  otherwise,  from  the  different  state  of  the  plant,  one 
portion  would  require  different  treatment  from  another,  which  of  course  is  im- 
possible. Perhaps  inattention  in  this  respect  has  produced  more  mischief  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  During  the  winter  the  land  ought  to  be  well  turned, 
either  by  the  plow  or  hoe.  As  planting  time  approaches,  the  land  should  be 
well  mashed  and  laid  of  iu  bold  trenches,  with  a  four  inch  "  trenching  hoe," 
thirteen  inches  from  centre  to  centre ;  the  seed  is  to  be  carefully  sowed  at  the 
rate  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  bushels  the  acre,  according  to  the  order  the 
land  may  be  in  ;  the  greater  quantity  to  be  used  when  it  is  not  in  the  best  state 
of  preparation.  There  are  different  opinions  on  the  subject  of  covering  the 
seed;  oil  low  and  gummy  lands,  the  "open  planting"  is  the  best;  but  when  the 
soil  is  well  prepared,  a  careful  covering  is  to  be  preferred.  The  sprout  water  is  then 
put  on,  and  remains  until  the  grain  "  pips,''  which  will  take  place  according  to 
the  weather,  &c.,  in  from  three  to  six  days;  the  water  is  then  taken  off,  and  the 
land  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  until  you  can  see  the  rice  the  whole  length  of  a  row 
across  the  bed,  coming  out  in  fine  spires,  which  is  frequently  called  the  "  needle 
state;"  the  point  flow  is  then  put  ou  and  retained  from  three  to  nine  days,  or  as 
long  as  it  can  be  kept  on  without  weakening  the  plant  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to 
fall  when  the  water  is  taken  from  it.  This  is  especially  important,  as  the  grass 
being  young  is  more  effectually  destroyed  than  at  any  later  stage  of  the  crop.  As 
soon  as  the  rice  is  strong  ei  ough,  which  will  depend  on  circumstances,,  a  light 
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hoeing  should  be  givea  it,  with  a  six  inch  "  rice  hoe."  About  twelve  days  after 
this  first  hoeing, it  should  be  well  stirred  with  the  "six  inch  hoe"  again,  and 
allow  two  or  three  days  (should  the  weather  be  dry)  for  the  sun  to  kill  the 
grass  disturbed  by  the  hoe.  "  The  long  water"  is  then  put  on,  and  the  rice  to  be 
overtopped  for  three  or  four  days;  the  trash  which  will  Hoat  up  must  be  care- 
fully raked  on  the  banks.  By  this  deep  flow  not  only  is  the  trash  removed,  but 
the  insects  with  which  the  rice  is  infested,  are  for  tlie  time  completely  destroyed. 
The  water  is  then  gradually  slackened  to  about  six  inches  deep  on  the  general  level. 
A  notch  must  be  made  on  the  trunk  or  elsewhere,  and  the  water  kept  as  near  the 
same  level  as  can  be,  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-three  days,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land ;  the  heavy  land  requiring  the  longest  water ;  (the  water, 
however,  should  not  be  taken  off"  on  the  fifteenth  day,  as  from  the  state  of  the 
plant  at  that  time  it  is  apt  to  ''  fox.")  The  water  is  then  to  be  gradually  slackened 
off",  to  prevent  the  rice  from  falling  in  the  low  parts  of  the  field,  it  being  weak 
from  the  greater  depth  of  the  water  ;  and  this  points  out  the  great  importance  of 
bringing  the  surface  of  every  field  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  a  level,  as  in  the  lower 
spots  the  rice  is  often  materially  injured,  and  in  the  high  places  the  grass  is  not 
destroyed.  When  the  water  is  off"  the  surface,  the  trunks  are  to  be  thrown  open, 
and  the  land  again  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  During  this  flow,  or  rather  about  the 
time  of  slacking  off",  as  what  grass  may  have  escaped  the  hoe  will  have  grown 
rapidly,  it  is  advisable  to  "  turn"'  the  hands  in  and  pull  it  out.  As  soon  as  the 
land  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  to  be  dug  as  deep  as  practicable,  with  a  four  inch  rice 
hoe,  to  enable  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  spread  with  greater  facility.  In  about 
twenty-two  days  after  the  "  long  water,"  the  fourth  and  last  hoeing  should  be 
given  with  a  four  inch  hoe,  and  should  be  very  light,  merely  to  level  the  clods 
left  from  the  digging  and  to  destroy  the  young  grass  ;  particular  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  or  disturb  the  roots  of  the  plant.  A  day  or  two  after  this  hoeing, 
the  "lay  by"  water  should  be  put  on,  about  the  same  depth,  or  perhaps  a  little 
deeper  than  the  •'  long  water"  notch  ;  lower  or  higher  according  to  the  growth  of 
the  rice.  Care  should  be  taken  that  when  the  rice  begins  to  round,  that  the 
water  should  not  get  over  the  fork.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  as  soou  as  the  weaker 
portions  of  the  rice  gains  sufficient  strength,  the  water  is  to  be  run  through  the 
field  every  "  tide,"  which  should  be  regularly  attended  to  until  the  crop  is  ready 
for  the  hook.  When  circumstances  require  or  will  admit  of  the  "  open  planting," 
the  seed  ought  to  be  well  clayed  before  sowing.  The  water  is  then  put  gradually 
on,  and  kept  on,  until  the  rice  is  in  the  "  green  fork  ;"  it  is  then  dried  for  three 
days  to  allow  the  plant  to  take  root,  and  then  again  flowed  ;  the  further  treatment 
being  the  same  as  before  stated  for  the  "covered  planting." 

Respectfully,  Joshua  .John  Ward.  Chairman. 

13.— BEST  MODE  OF  CURING    AND  MILLING  RICE. 
To  the  President  of  the  Winyah  and  All-Saints  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  "  best  mode  of 
curing  and  milling  rice,"  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  almost  every  plantation  has  its  own  particular  method  of  curing  rice  ;  so 
in  almost  every  mill  will  be  found  something  peculiar  in  the  preparation  and 
cleaning  of  rice.  We  may  with  reason  suggest  that  the  market  is  the  true  test 
of  the  best  mode.  The  rice  may  be  pronounced  best  cured  and  best  milled, 
which  makes  the  fairest  show  and  commands  the  most  :  ttention  in  the  market. 
To  produce  such  rice,  however,  something  more  is  requisite  than  curing  and 
milling.  The  previous  winter  work  should  have  been  well  placed  on 
the  soil.  The  whole  system  of  planting  must  have  been  good.  The 
seed  should  have  been  well  selected,  free  from  red-rice,  and  a  full  thin-skin 
grain;  it  should  have  been  sown  regidai,  and  not  too  thick;  then  it  should  have 
been  carefully  cultivated,  regarding  the  use  of  both  the  hoe  and  water.  To  all 
this,  industry  and  attention  are  requisite.  The  attentive  and  observant  planter 
who  kec[)s  a  journal,  will  soon  be  taught  by  experience  the  best  method.  He 
will  see  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that  because  rice  is  an  aquatic  plant,  it  will 
flourish  in  land  which  is  kept  in  a  sobbed  state;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  unless 
the  land  be  well  flowed,  it  should  be  well  drained, 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  best  samples  of  rice  are  often  produced  from  old 
lands,  which  yield  no  more  than  25  and  30  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  as  it  fs  the 
desire  of  every  one  engaged  in  planting  to  increase  the   quantity  as  well  as  to 
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improve  the  quality  of  his  crop,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  previous  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  has  been  duly  attended  to,  (the  last  and  least  object  of  which  is  the 
sarface,)  and  that  the  culture  has  been  good  throughout  the  seasou. 

Curing. — The  field  then  is  to  be  dried  some  two  or  three  days  before  the 
grains  he  fully  ripe,  and  the  rice  cut  forthwith,  laying  it,  of  an  even  thickness,  on 
the  stubble,  the  heads  being  clear  of  any  water. 

If  the  weather  be  fair,  one  day's  sun  is  sufficient.  Accordingly,  after  the  dew 
is  off,  on  the  day  after  the  rice  is  cut,  it  should  be  tied  into  sheaves  and  borne  to 
the  barn  yard,  and  there  stacked  before  the  dew  falls  again,  in  ricks  about  seven 
feet  wide,  twenty  feet  long,  and  built  up  as  high  as  a  man  can  pile  from  a  stool 
two  feet  high.  Hefi-e  it  undergoes  a  heat  which  is  supposed  to  mature  and 
harden  the  grain,  If,  however,  this  process  be  not  duly  noticed;  if  the  heat  be 
too  great  and  continue  too  long,  (as  it  may,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  rice, 
and  state  of  the  weather,)  the  rice  is  said  to  be  "mow-burned,''  and  is  injured. 
The  greatest  heat  to  which  the  grain  can  be  subjected  without  injury,  is  deemed 
advisable.  The  rice  will  keep  well  enough  in  the  ricks  herein  described,  until 
threshed,  but  it  is  often  transferred  to  large  stacks  after  the  harvest,  for  safe-keep- 
ing— stacks  from  \9.  to  16  feet  in  diameter. 

Milling. — After  having  been  thrashed,  the  rice  should  be  rayed,  i.  e.  the  broken 
and  imperfect  grains  separated  from  the  full,  the  small  and  lighter  from  the  large, 
fee. ;  so  that  the  parcel  of  rice  to  be  milled  be  made  up  of  grains  as  nearly  equal 
in  length  as  practicable.  The  grinding  is  believed  to  be  the  most  important  part 
of  the  process;  it  is  between  the  stones  that  the  rice  is  most  apt  to  break.  Each 
grain  revolving  probably  on  its  shortest  axis,  according  with  a  well-tested  prin- 
ciple of  philosophy,  the  stones  should  be  set  in  regard  to  their  length. 

From  these  stones,  with  every  hull,  if  possible,  broken,  if  not  shelled  off,  the 
rice  passes  under  the  pestle.  The  proper  degree  of  pounding  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  inspection  of  a  practised  eye.  On  being  discharged  from  the  mor- 
tar, the  rice  must  be  thoroughly  separated  by  rolling  screens  and  fans  irr.m  the 
flour  and  broken  grains,  ft  then  should  be  passed  spirally,  through  the  brushing 
screen,  which  revolves  w'ith  great  rapidity,  (the  longer  the  screen  the  better, 
provided  the  velocity  be  not  diminished.)  until  it  is  delivered  into  the  barrel, 
clean,  bright  and  pearly,  fully  "  prepared"  and  ready  for  market. 

This  whole  process,  which,  in  the  main,  must  be  known  to  every  planter  of  any 
experience,  is  thus  familiarly  described ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  is 
herewith  submitted,  by  R.  F.  W.  Allston,  Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— COMMERCIAL  DEPENDENCE  OF    THE  SOUTH  ON  THE  NORTH. 

There  is,  probably,  no  country  on  the  face  of  the  er.rth,  possessing  more  natural 
advantages  for  a  large  and  extensive  commerce,  than  the  South — and  yet,  we 
have  allowed  those  advantages  to  remain  unimproved,  and  the  immense  profits  to 
be  derived  therefrom,  to  be  reaped  by  our  more  active  and  enterprising  neighbors 
of  the  North.  We  produce  the  main  supply  of  cotton  for  the  world — the  great 
artery  thnmgh  which  the  life-blood  of  commerce  flows — besides  which,  rice, 
sugar,  hemp,  and  many  other  articles  out  of  which  a  commerce  should  arise, 
that  would  enrich  every  seaport  at  the  South,  and  almost  pave  their  streets  with 
gold.  Yet,  how  is  it,  that  with  all  these  vast  resources  for  commerce  within  our 
grasp,  our  energies  should  so  long  have  remained  dormant,  and  our  commercial 
cities  mere  depots  for  Northern  enterprise.  Tariffs  may  have  had  their  influence, 
government  legislation  may  have  had  some  effect,  but  the  main  difficulty  has 
been  in  our  own  supineness  and  lack  of  energy.  Our  merchants  have  been  con- 
tent, instead  of  boldly^embarking  in  the  field  of  commercial  enterprise  them- 
selves, to  be  the  factors  or  agents  for  Northern  merchants.     The  enterprise  of 
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Northern  merchauts  penetrates  every  clime — their  ships  are  found  in  the  Polar 
seas,  in  the  vast  Pacific,  on  the  broad  Atlantic.  They  come  back  to  our  shores 
laden  with  rich  stores  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  silks  and  teas  of  China, 
coffee  from  Brazil,  the  manufactures  of  England,  France,  the  spice  of  Sumatra, 
the  gold  of  California;  for  almost  every  article  of  necessity  and  luxuiy  we  use 
from  foreign  countries,  we  are  indebted  to  Northern  enterprise,  to  which  we 
annually  pay  a  large  tribute,  the  immense  profits  of  which  might  accrue  to  our- 
selves, had  we  the  enterprise  and  energy  to  enter  the  field.  Will  any  man  of 
sense  pretend  to  say,  that  there  is  any  action  of  the  general  government  to  pre- 
vent a  merchant  of  Charleston,  Savannah,  or  New-Orleans,  from  fitting  out  ships 
for  the  whaling  business,  importing  teas  from  Canton,  or  coffee  from  Brazil? 
Are  the  duties  on  foreign  goods  any  higher  in  Charleston  than  in  New-York? 
Look  at  our  foreign  dry  goods  trade.  Freights  to  Charleston  are  lower  in  Liver- 
pool than  to  New-York.  Exchange  on  Europe  can  be  had  at  a  lower  rate  in 
Charleston  than  New- York.  No  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  a  New-York  mer- 
chant's money  will  buy  more  goods  in  Manchester  and  Birmingham  than  a  Charles- 
ton merchant's.  Yet,  how  is  it,  that  of  the  vast  amount  of  foreign  goods  sold 
in  Charleston,  so  few  are  imported  direct?  How  is  it,  that  annually  our  jobbers 
go  to  the  North  aud  buy  their  stocks  of  Northern  importers?  They  cannot  be 
so  verdant  as  to  suppose  that  these  importers  sell  their  goods  without  a  profit. 
There  has  been  no  effort  made  to  secure  this  trade.  We  have  not,  in  Charleston, 
a  single  commission  merchant  for  the  sale  of  foreign  dry  goods.  We  have  none 
to  point  out  to  the  English,  French,  and  German  manufacturer,  the  advantages  he 
might  gain  by  shipping  his  surplus  stocks  to  our  market.  We  will  venture  to 
say,  if  houses  with  capital,  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  energy  of  character, 
would  enter  into  this  branch  of  business  alone,  they  would  reap  a  rich  harvest. 
The  trade  of  Charleston  alone  would  support  twenty  such  houses.  Why  is  it 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  our  country  merchants  seek  their  supplies  in  the 
Northern  markets  ?  It  is  because  they  know  our  jobbers  buy  their  goods  there, 
aud  they  think  they  are  paying  two  sets  of  profits. 

One  of  the  most  certain  laws  of  trade  is,  that  men  will  buy  where  they  can 
buy  the  cheapest ;  and  as  long  as  we  allow  Northern  enterprise  to  monopolize  the 
importing  business  of  the  country,  so  long  will  Southern  merchants  forsake  their 
own  seaports,  and  swarm  in  flocks  annually,  to  make  their  purchases  at  the  North. 
In  the  leading  article  of  coffee,  it  is  estimated,  that40  to  50,000  bags  are  annually 
sold  in  Charleston,  and  yet  of  this  a  very  large  portion  is  imported  via  the  North. 
We  are  glad  to  say,  within  a  few  years  past,  public  attention  has  some  evidences 
that  the  dormant  spirit  of  our  merchants  is  awakening  to  their  true  interest.  Our 
direct  importations  of  foreign  dry  goods,  hardware  and  crockery,  are  increasing, 
our  West  India  business  supplies  the  market  fully  with  sugar  and  molasses.  It  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  cargo  of  Rio  coHee  imported  direct,  and  we  even 
hear  of  a  cargo  of  gunny  cloth  on  the  way  from  Culcutta.  This  is  but  a  small 
beginning.  Much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Southern  merchants  must  arouse 
themselves.  Capitalists  must  come  forward  and  help  the  cause.  They  must 
circulate  their  wealthy  hoards,  giving  life  and  animation  to  trade,  and  reaping  rich 
returns  for  themselves.  They  must  not  be  content  with  locking  up  their  means 
in  bank  and  state  stocks,  for  five  and  six  per  cent,  interest.  Such  investments 
will  do  for  old  women  and  minor  children.  Men  should  always  strive  and  work, 
It  is  this  which  gives  life  and  impulse  to  mercantile  enterprise  at  the  North. 
Our  merchants,  if  successful  enough  to  make  $50,000  or  $100,000,  retire  from  bu-i- 
ness,  aud  invest  their  money  in  stocks  or  in  a  plantation.  Where  we  leave  off 
they  begin.  A  merchant  in  New-York,  when  he  has  made  $100,000  or  $200,000, 
thinks  he  has  just  got  capital  enough  to  begin  to  do  business.  His  ideas  expand  ; 
he  is  no  longer  content  with  little  things;  he  surveys  the  whole  field  of  enter- 
prise; he  enters  into  competition  v*iLh  the  great  merchants  of  the  world,  and 
becomes  a  merchant  prince.  Large  enterprises  require  large  means,  and  by 
such  alone  can  be  achieved.  Let  us  shake  off  our  sluggish  indifference,  and 
a\yake  to  the  splendid  results  which  await  us,  if  we  have  but  the  energy  and  the 
will  to  grapple  for  the  rich  prize  within  our  reach.  Let  our  merchants  be  no 
longer  content  to  be  mere  peddlers,  but  become  merchants  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
name. — Southern  Standard. 
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2.— UNITED  STATES  TONNAGE. 
COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES TONNAGE,  4:C.,  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 

Statement,  exhibiting  the  toniiage  of  the  United  States  for  a  aeries  of  years ;  also,  showing  the 
comparative  increase  since  the  year  1815  ;  and  the  proportion  engaged  in  the  foreign,  whaling 
and  coasting  trade  : 


YEARS.        [     Registered  tonnage.     |  Enroll'd&  licensed  tonnage.  |      Total  tonnage. 


1815 854294  76 513833 

1838 822951  86 1173047 

1839 834244  54 1262234 

1840 899764  74 1280999 

1841 1 '...  845803  42 1184940 

1842 • 97535S  74 1117031 

1843 1009305  01 1149297 

1844 ! 1068764  91 1211330 

1845 ! 1095172  44 1321829 

1846 1 1131286  49 1431793 

1847 1241312  92 1597732 

1848 ' 1360886  85 1793155 

1849 1438941  53 ( 189.5073 

1850 1585711   22 ' 1949743 

1851 1 726307  23 ! 2036132 


.1368127  78 

.1995639  80 

.2096478  81 

.2180764  16 

.2130744  37 

.2090390  69 

.2158601  93 

.2280695  07 

.2417002  06 

.2562084  81 

.2839045  77 

.3154041  85 

.3334015  29 

.3535454  23 

.3772439  43 


Proportion  of  the  Enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage  employed  in  the 


TEARS 


Regist'd  ton- 
nage in  whale 
fishery. 


Coasting  trade. 


Cod  fishery. 


Mack'l  fishery.    Whale  fishery. 


1815 1 — 

1838 119629  89 

1839 ' 131845  25 

1840 ' 136726  64 

1841 1.57405  17 

1842 ' 151612  74 

1843....  ....152374  89 

1844 ' 168293  63 

1845 190695  65 

1846 186980  16 

1847 193853  72 

1848.- ••  192176  90 

1849 180186  29 

1850 146916  71 

1851 ' 184644  52 


435066  87i 26370  33 ^^^    ig-ig  92 

1041105  18 70064  60 56649  16 5229  55 

1153551  80: 72258  68 35983  87 439  69 

1176694  46j 76035  65 28269  19 _ 

1107067  88' 66551  84 11321  13 _ 

1045753  39; 54804  02 16096  83 377  31 

1076155  591 61224  25 11775  70 142  33 

1109614  44I 85224  77 16170  66 320  14 

1190898  27 69825  66 21413  16 206  92 

1289870  89  j 72516  17 36463  16 439  53 

1452623  35; 70177  52 31451  13 _ 

1620988  16  j 82651  82 43558  78 43=>  75 

1730410  84 42970  19 73853  78 — 

17.55796  321 85646  30  58111  94  ..  _ 

1896401  401 87475  89 .59.539  01  _ 


3.— EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS,  &c.,  U.  S. 

Table,  exhibiting  the  aggregate  value  of  Breadstufts  and  Provisions,  exported  annually,^ 
from  1821  to  1851,  inclasive: 

Value.  Value. 

Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1838 89.636,650 

"  "  1839 14,147,779 

1840 19.067,535 

"  "  1S41 17,196,102 

1842 16,902,876 

9  mos.,  end'g  June  30, 1843 11,204,123 

Year  ending  June  30,  1844 17.970,135 

"  1845 16,743,420 

"  "  1846 37,701,121 

1847 68,701,921 

"  "  1848 37,472,751 

"  "  1849 38,155^507 

1850 26,0.51,373 

"      "     1851 24,119,293 


Year  ending  Sept.  30, 1821 812,341,901 

"      "     1822 13,886,856 

"     1823 13,767,817 

"      "     1824 15,059,484 

«      "     1825 11,634,449 

"      "     1826 11,302,496 

"     1827 11,685,556 

"     1828 11,461,144 

1829 13,134,858 

"     "     1830 12,07.5,430 

"     1S31 17,538,227 

'•      "     1832 12,424,703 

"      "     1833 14,209,128 

"      "     1S34 11,524,024 

"      "     1835 12,009,399 

"      "     1836 10,614,130 

«             "            1837 9,588,359' 


Total 8559,326,578 
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4.— VESSELS  BUILT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Statement,  showing  the  nvniber  and  class  of  Vessels  built  in  the  United  States  since  the  year  1815  •■ 


YEARS. 
1815 

..136... 

bD 

m 

,...224 

§ 

o 

CO 

...680... 

«  g 

Q-r- 

o  ta 
o  c 

55  S 

...274... 

cS 
V 

0.2 

0  > 

...1314... 

S 

«  bo    m 

Eh     o> 
...154624  39 

1816 

..  76... 

...122... 

...781... 

...424... 

. ..  — ... 

...140a... 

...1316G8  04 

1817 

..  34... 

...  86... 

...559... 

...394... 

. ..  — . .. 

...1073... 

...  86393  37 

1818..  . 

53... 

...  85... 

...428... 

...332... 

.. .  

...  898... 

...  82421  20 

1819 

..  53... 

21... 

...  82... 
...  60... 

...473... 
...301... 

040 



...  850... 
...  534... 

...  79817  86 

1820 

...152... 

...  — . .. 

...  47784  01 

1821 

..  43... 

64 

...  89... 
.131... 

...248... 
...260... 

...127... 



...  507... 
...  623... 

.  55856  01 

1822 

...168... 



...  7.5346  93 

1823 

..  55... 

...127... 

...260... 

...165... 

...  15... 

...  622... 

...  75007  57 

1824 

..  56... 

...1.56... 

...377... 

...166... 

...  27... 

...  781... 

...  90936  00 

1825 

..  56.... 
..  71.... 

...197... 
...186... 

...538... 
...482... 

...168... 
_ ..227 

...  35... 

...  994. 

114997  25 

1826 

...  45... 

...1012... 

...126439  35 

1827 

..  58... 

...133... 

...464... 

...241... 

...  38... 

...  934... 

...104342  67 

1828.. 

..  73.... 
..  44... 

...108... 
...  68... 

...474... 
...485... 

...196... 
...145... 

...  33... 
..  43... 

...  884... 

...  98375  58 

1829 

...  785... 

. ..  77098  65 

1830 

..  25... 

...  56... 

...403... 

...116... 

..  37... 

...  637... 

...  58094  24 

1831 

..  72.... 

...  95... 

...416... 

...  94... 

..  34... 

...  711... 

...  83967  68 

1832 

..132... 

...143... 

...568... 

...122... 

..100... 

...1065... 

...114039  16 

1833 

..144 

...169... 

...625... 

...185... 

..  65... 

...1118... 

...161626  36 

1834 

..  98.... 

...  94... 

...497... 

...180... 

..  68... 

...  957... 

...118330  37 

1835 

25 

...  50... 

...302... 
...444... 

...100... 
...164... 

..  30... 
..124... 

...  507... 
...  890... 

...  47238  52 

1836 

..  93.... 

...  65... 

...113627  49 

1837 

..  67.... 

...  7-2... 

...507... 

...168... 

..135... 

...  249... 

...122987  22 

1838 

..  66.... 

...  79... 

...501... 

...153... 

..  90... 

...  898... 

...113135  42 

1839 

..  83.... 

...  89... 

...439... 

. ..122 

..125... 

...  858... 

...120988  34 

1840 

..  97 

...109... 

...378... 

0.24 

..  64... 

...  872... 

...118309  23 

1841 

..114 

...101... 

...310... 

...157... 

..  78... 

...  762... 

...118893  71 

1842 

..116.... 

...  91... 

...373... 

...404.... 

..137... 

...1021... 

...179083  64 

1843 

..  58 

...  34... 

...138... 

...173... 

..  79... 

...  482... 

...  63617  77 

1844 

..  73 

...  47... 

...204... 

...279.... 

..163... 

...  766... 

...113537  29 

1845 

..124 

...  87... 

...322... 

...342 

..163... 

...1038... 

...146018  02 

1846 

..100 

...164... 

...576... 

355 

..225... 

...8424... 

...188203  93 

1847 

..151 

...168... 

...669... 

...392 

..198... 

...1598... 

...243732  67 

1848 

..254 

...174... 

...701... 

...547.... 

..175... 

...J851... 
...'1547... 

...318075  54 

1849 

.198.... 

...148... 

...623... 

...370 

..268... 

...256377  47 

1850 

1851 

.247 

.211 

...117... 
...  65... 

...547... 
...532... 

...290... 
...326.... 

-.159... 
..233... 

...1360... 

...371718  54 

...1367... 

...298202  60 

5_XONNAGE  OF  THE  STATES. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  Tonnage  owned  by  each  state,  engaged  in  foreign  and  domestic 

commerce,  for  the  fiscal  years  1850  and  1851  : 


1850. 

Mame 501424  78 

N.Hampshire,    23096  38 

Vermo.nt 4530  35 

Massachusetts.  685442  76 
Rhode  Island..  40499  81 
Connecticut...  113086  78 

New-York 941349  20 

New- Jersey...  80300  46 
Pennsvlvania. -258939  48 

Delaware 16719  57 

Maryland 193087  40 

Virginia 74266  05 

North  Carolina,  74218  49 
South  Carolina,  36072  13 

Georgia 21690  14 

Florida 11272  76 

Alabama 24157  60 

Mississippi 1827  62 

Louisiana 2.50089  80 

Missouri 28907  67 

Illinois 21242  17 

Kentucky 14820  19 

Tennessee 3776  05 

Ohio 2714C  54 


1851. 

536114  44 

25427  54 

3932  31 

694402  93 

38050  42 

116179  85 

1841013  62 

88895  90 

284373  64 

11880  83 

204444  54 

69769  42 

40722  17 

44187  46 

24185  24 

7042  08 

21327  08 

1404  09 

253284  93 

34065  46 

23103  45 

12937  60 

3587  67 

583  52  24 


18.50. 

Michigan 38144  49 

Texas 3897  42 

California 17591  77 

Wisconsin — 

Dis.  of  Col'bia,  17010  61 
Oregon 1063  48 


1851. 
41774  86 

4913  16 
58476  02 

2946  10 
22903  45 

1068  43 

Total 3535454  23     ..     3771439  43 

Steam  Tonnage  of  the  U.  S.in  1850  and  1851  : 

1851, 
62390  13 


Steam  registered         1850. 

tonnage tons.    44942  25 

Steam  enrolled  and 

licensed 481004  65 


521216  87 


525946  90   ..   583607  05 
Increase 57760  10 

Comparison  of  Tonnage  for  1850  and  1851 : 
1850.  1851. 

Registered    ton- 
nage  158571122   ..   1726307  23 

Enrolled  and  li- 
censed  1949743  01    ..   2046132  20 


Total  tonnage. 3535454  23  ..  3772439  43 
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6.— IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  STATISTICS  UNITED  STATES,  1851. 

From  the  tables  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing as  of  immediate  interest : 

Synopsis  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  the  Fiscal  Year,  ending  30<A  June,  1851. 

Foreign  merchandise  imported  in  American  vessels $160,115,714 

InForeign  vessels 50,642,380 

$210,758,094 

Specie  imported  in  American  vessels $3,320,585 

In  Foreign  vessels 1,647,316 

4,967.901 


Total $215,725,995 

Foreign  merchandise  imported  as  above 210,758,094 

Less  exported,  viz — 

In  American  vessels $7,708,801 

InForeign         do     2,029,894 

9,738,695 


Foreign  merchandise  consumed $201,019,399 

Specie  imported  from  Foreign  ports 4,967,301 

Do     exported  to  do  do  in  American  coin $18,069,580 

In  Foreign  coin 11,162.300 

$29,281,880 

EXPORTS,  VIZ  : 

American  produce  in  American  vessels $127,054,544 

InForeign  vessels 51,492,011 

$178,546,555 

Foreign  goods  re-exported 9,738,695 


Total  export  of  merchandise $183,285,250 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  import  of  merchandise $210,758,094 

Do    exports  do  188,285,250 


Excess  of  imports $22,472,844 

Total  exports  of  specie  to  foreign  ports 29,231.780 

Do  imports      do  from     do         do    4,967,901 


Excess  of  exports $24,263,979 

The  above  does  not  include  the  gold  from  California. 

From  the  statement  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  certain  articles  imported  in 
1845  and  1851,  we  take  the  following  : 

, 1845 s      , 1851 s 


Iron.  Cwt.  Value.  Owt.  Value. 

Bar  manufactured  by  rolling 1,023,772. .$1,691,743. .5, 108.555. .$7 ,267. .350 

Do  do  otherwise 363.580..       872.157..     403,973..       900,026 

Pig 550,209..       506,291.-1,303.732..       587,599 

Oldandscrap 116,950..       119,740..     166,833..       111,755 

Totalexports  of  cotton  for  1851— 927,237,039  lbs.     Value,  $112,315,317.     Es- 
timating 450  lbs.  to  the  bale,  gives  2,060,527  bales. 

VALUE  OF  BREADSTUFFS  AND  PROVISIONS  EXPORTED. 

In  1850 $20,051,373 

1851 , 21,421,216 


Decrease  in  1851 , $4,630,157 
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IMPORTS,  EXPORTS  AND  TONNAGE,  FOR  TEN  YEARS  ! 

Imports.  Exports.  Tonnage. 

1842 100,162,087 104,691,534 2,092,391 

1843* 64,753,799 34,346,480 2,158,603 

1844 108,435,035 111,200,046 2,280,095 

1845 117,254,564 114,646,606 2,417,042 

1846 121,691,797 113,388,516 2,562,085 

1747 146,545,638 158,643,622 2,839,046 

1843 154,998,928 154,032,181 3,154.042 

1949 147,857,439 145,755,820 ..3,334,015 

1850 178,136,318 151,898,720 3,585,454 

1851 223,405,272 217,523,201 3,772,439 

7.— EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  PROM  UNITED  STATES,  1850-'51. 

The  total  amouut  of  Cotton  Wool  exported  from  the  United  States,  for  the  fiscal 
year,  1851,  compared  with  the  fiscal  year,  1350,  was  as  follows  : 

1850.  lbs.  Value. 

Sea  Islands 8,236,463)  <!fri  ooj  d'c" 

All  other 627,145,141  I $71,984,616. 

1851.  lbs.  Value. 

Sea  Island '    8,299,656)  csiioqi^qit 

All  other 918.937,433  S""- ?f  li-.-^^^.'^i^ 

The  valuation  of  the  crop  of  1850,  at  the  rates  obtained  for  the  crop 

of  1851,  would  have  amounted  to 1 $76,951,865 

While  crop  of  1851,  at  the  rates  obtained  for  the  crop  of  1850,  would 

have  amounted  but  to 92,723,715 

Averaging  450  pounds  to   the   bale,  the  number   of  bales   exported  in    1851. 
were 2,060,527 

Number  of  bales  exported  in  1850 1,411,959 

Average  price  per  bale  in  1851 $54  50 

Average  price  per  bale  in  1850 45  00 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  ports  whence  the  raw  material  was  sent  abroad 
for  the  past  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  value  and  amounts  of  the  same  : 


-QUALITY- 


Sea  Islands.  Other  kinds.  Value. 

Boston —     1,131,736 $146,588 

New-Bedford —     37,168 3,350 

New-York 787,380 16,010,783 21,148,298 

Philadelphia —     2,094.713 200,544 

Baltimore —     174,041 21,438 

Charleston 4.580,310 104,538,658 14,091,931 

Savannah 2,927,263 68,473,428 8,878.319 

Apalachicola —     35,611.608 3,858,086 

St.  Marks. —     451,980 61,685 

Mobile —     159.929,389 18,406,864 

Ne  ^\  -Orleans 4,703 385.8 14,458 45,330,084 

Galveston —     646,843 75,422 

Vermont —      21,353 1,808 

Genesee —      1.270 150 


Total 8,299,656  918,937.433  $112,315,317 


'  Nine  months,  ending  June  30. 
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DEPARTMNT  OF  INTERNAL  lilPROYEMENTS. 

SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  RAIL-ROAD  CONVENTION. 

PROCEEDINGS   OF    THE    FIRST    DAY. 

JanxLory  5,  1852. 
The  Convention  assembled  at  the  Second  Municipality  Hall  of  New- Orleans  ; 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  delegates  being  present,  representing  eleven  states, 
were  received  by  Col.  Maunsel  \Miite,  President  of  the  Opelousas  Convention, 
with  the  following  brief  address  : 

"  Gentlemen, — Delegates  from  our  sister  states,  we  tender  you  a  cordial  and 
hearty  welcome.  We  recognize  you  as  friends  and  brothers,  come  amongst  us 
by  special  invitation  to  deliberate  on  a  matter  worthy  of  American  enterprise, 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  south-western  states  are  deeply  interested.  Our  de- 
sign offers  abundant  inducement  for  the  ready  co-operation  of  all  who  may 
honor  us  with  their  attention.  Viewed  as  public  undertakings,  the  whole  Union 
must  acknowledge  their  importance,  and  even  in  the  smaller  consideration  of 
individual  interests,  perhaps  there  never  were  roads  contemplated  of  higher  pro- 
mise. Now,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  for  you  to  choose  and  elect  the  officers  whom 
you  desire  to  preside  over  this  Convention,  as  we  feel  ourselves  bound  in  courtesy 
to  yield  you  that  privilege,  confident  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  duly,  you  will  be 
actuated  by  the  sole  desire  of  doing  ample  "and  even-handed  justice  to  all  the 
various  interests  that  may  be  involved.  This  friendly  meeting  of  representa- 
tives of  popular  interest  for  the  common  consideration  of  so  profound  a  question, 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  our  age  and  day  ;  and  we  sincerely 
trust,  gentlemen,  that  the  result  of  our  deliberations  will  be  equally  compatible 
with  the  all-accomplishing  genius  of  our  country.  Again,  gentlemen,  we  bid 
you  welcome.  The  meeting  is  now  prepared  for  organization.  May  He  who 
alone  presides  in  an  unquestionable  wisdom,  bless  and  direct  your  proceedings." 

On  motion  of  J.  E.  Caldwell,  Hon.  C.  S.  Tarpley,  of  Mississippi,  was  chosen 
President,  fro  Urn.,  and  J.  M.  Burke,  of  Lafayette,  Secretary,  fro  tern. 

Mr.  Tarpley,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  he  was  profoundly  sensible  of  the  high 
compliment  that  had  been  paid  him,  in  being  chosen  to  preside  temporarily  over 
the  deliberations  of  so  great  a  Convention.  Should  a  suitable  occasion  present 
itself,  he  would  give  his  views  on  some  of  the  great  matters  that  would  engage 
the  attention  of  the  body.  But  this,  he  trusted,  would  be  a  working  Conven- 
tion ;  and  the  first  proceeding  in  order,  was  for  the  chairmen  of  delegations  to 
hand  in  a  list  of  the  delegates. 

Joshua  Baldwin,  of  New-Orleans,  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  persons 
from  each  State  represented  in  the  Convention,  be  appointed  to  nominate  per- 
manent officers. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  New-Orleans,  proposed  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Baldwin's 
resolution,  that  a  recess  of  an  hour  be  taken  ;  that  the  chairman  of  each  delega- 
tion send  in  the  lists  of  their  respective  colleagues,  and  that  then  a  committee 
to  nominate  permanent  officers,  to  be  chosen,  three  from  the  Convention  at 
large,  and  two  from  each  state. 

John  Martin,  of  Little  Rock,  oflfered  an  amendment  to  the  substitute,  that  the 
delegates  from  each  state  elect  one  of  their  number  to  form  the  committee. 

As  the  Chair  was  about  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Convention  on  Mr.  Martin's 
motion,  William  H.  Garland,  of  New-Orleans,  moved  to  lay  both  substitutes  on 
the  table,  and  his  motion  prevailed.  The  original  resolution  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
was  then  adopted,  with  an  amendment,  substituting  two  delegates  from  each 
state  for  three. 

M.  M.  Cohen,  of  New-Orleans,  moved  that  preparations  be  made  to  accom- 
modate ladies  in  the  hall,  who  may  compliment  the  Convention  with  their 
presenc3. 
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The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  a  recess  of  half  an  hour  was  then  taken  to 
give  the  several  delegations  time  to  prepare  their  lists. 

The  Convention  having  re-assembled,  the  following  committees  on  officers 
were  announced : 

Mississippi. — Gen.  Acee,  Rev.  R.  L.  Gladney. 

Missouri. — H.  Chouteau,  Wm.  Wade. 

Florida. — J.  M.  Landrum,  Joseph  Forsyth. 

Alabama. — J.  P.  Parham,  T.  B.  Goldsby. 

Tennessee. — Col.  Herman,  Col.  G.  W.  Peck. 

Kentucky. — Wm.  Loery,  J.  N.  Beadles. 

Virginia. — Wm.  M.  Burwell,  James  McDowell. 

Texas.— John  T.  Mills,  J.  G.  Wright. 

Arkansas. — Albert  Pike,  John  Martin. 

Louisiana. — James  Robb,  J.  H.  Overton. 

The  Convention,  at  half-past  1,  adjourned  to  6  p,  m.,  to  allow  the  committees 
on  officers  time  to  report. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  punctually  at  6,  Hon.  C.  S.  Tarpley  in  the  chair.  The 
following  are  the  lists  of  delegates  handed  in  ;  they  do  not  include  a  very  large  num- 
ber who  were  present  by  appointment  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  but  whose  names 
were  not  handed  in  to  the  Secretary.  A  great  many  from  other  states  were  also  not  re- 
corded for  the  same  reason. 

Louisiana.— PariWi  of  St.  Landry.— Jiz.\\.A  Martin,  P.  Hardy,  C.  S-  Snagee,  W.  M. 
Prescott. 

Caddo. — Roland  Jones,  M.  Estes,  B.  L.  Hodge,  C.  G.  Young. 

Natchitoches. — C.  G.Campbell,  A.  Lecomte,  L.  G.  De  Russey,  P.  Prudhomme,  L.  M. 
Hyams. 

Asce7ision.—D.  F.  Kenner,  J  Landry,  A.  Duffel,  E.  Duffel,  I.  H.  lUsley,  T.  E.  H.  Cott- 
man,  J.  Thibaut,  N.  Landry,  A.  J.  Powell,  P.  O.  Ayrand,  A.  Maurin,  A.  Gingry,W.  Hat- 
kinson,  R.  McCall,  R.  W.  Boyd,  A.  F.  Righter,  L.  D.  Nicholls,  W.  C.  Lawes,  E.  Pedes- 
claus,  V.  Pujos,  J.  L.  Marciacq,  A.  M.  Templet,  P.  Blanchard,  J.  Lehman,  V.  Landry, 
M.  Rodriguez,  V.  St.  Martin,  H.  B.  Trist. 

St.  Helena. — John  Corken,  D.  W.  Thompson,  N.  Amacker,  L.  Draughan,  C.  B.  Strick- 
land, Jr..  H.  B.  McKie,  John  Sharkey,  A.  Womack,  Jr.,  J.  H.  Wright,  W.  H.Strickland. 

Livingston.— G.  W.  Waterston,  D.  Wolls,  J.  R.  Ellis,  S.  Backston,  George  Colmer, 

D.  B.  Cason,  R.  Babington,  C.  C.  Kennedy,  A.  S.  Parker,  G.  F.  Rowell,  J.  Watts,  W. 

E.  Walker, H.  J.  Bennett,  D.  Addison,  James  P.  Ellmore,  Dr.  laylor. 
Ca'akoiila.—H.  W.  Huntington,  J.  S.  Alexander. 

Concordia. — Edward  Sparrow. 

East  Baton  Rouge.— D.  D.  Avery,  C  G.  McHatten,  W.  S.  Pike,  T.  G.  Morgan. 

West  Baton  Rotige.— 'Poland  Stewart,  V.  Dubecq,  W.  R.  Stuart,  P.  Hebeit,  J.  T. 
Landry,  J.  P.  Vaui;han. 

De  Soto.—T.  T.^ Williamson,  H.  PhiUips. 

Rapides.— 'Y! .  O.  Moore,  C.  H.  Flower,  A.  Prescott,  D.  C.  Goodwin,  T.  J.  Weils,  M. 
Wells,  James  Andrews,  O.  N.  Ogden,  M.  Ryan,  L.  Texada,  Gen.  G.  M.  Graham,  W. 
W.  Whittington. 

Terrebonne.— 3 o\m  C.  Potts,  G.  F.  Connelly,  J.  Aycock,  H.  C.  Thibodaux,  J.  V.  Bor- 
telon,  A.  McCollom,  A.  Verret,  C.  B.  Devux. 

Plaquemines. — J.  B.  Wilkinson. 

St.  Charles. — S.  McCutcheon,  Judge  Lablanche,  W.  Polk,  Richard  Taylor. 

St.  Martin.— A.  ]Je  Blanc,  A.  Declouet,  WiUiam  Robertson,  T.  C.  Nichols,  I.  E.  Morse. 

Morehouse. — Major  Brigham. 

St.  Tammany. — Alfred  Hennen. 

Poiiite  Coupee, — B.  B.  Simmes,  J.  R.  Harris,  J.  L.  Matthews,  Charles  Allen,  Charles 
Poydr.is. 

SI.  .lohn  the  Baptist. — A.  Deslonde,  Jr. 

Jefferaon.-V.  Sauve,  H.  E.  Lawrence,  T.J.  Ivy. 

Ouachita. — John  Ray. 

Union.— Gen.  Henderson,  J.  H.  Carson. 

Lnfayeltc. — A.  Martin,  C.  H.  Mouton. 

Orleans. — K.  La  Sere,  J.  A.  Gasquet. 

Sabine. — H.  Phillips. 

Lafourche. — Bishop  Polk. 

Si.  Mary.—F.  D.  Richardson,  A.  L.  Field. 

Town  of  Madiso7iville.—D.  Hadden,  R.  M.  Davis,  W.  A.  Grice,  J.  S.  Clark,  H.  L. 
Smith,  J.  B.  Behan,  W.  Terry,  W.  H.  Merritt,  T.  B.  Harper. 

Town  of  Carrollton. — Henry  Milhoff,  JohnHaropson,  C.  G.  Forshey,  C.  W.  Muncas- 
ter,  E.  Mcegel,F.  Schuber. 
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City  of  Jefferson. — John  M.  Bach,  J.  Calhonn,  C.  Besbee,  Samuel  Ricker,  C.  Brown 
McNeil,  H.  H.  Williams,  Thomas  May,  W.  P.  Coleman. 

City  of  Nevj- Orleans. — L.J.  Harris,  Hon.  J.  E.  Morse,  W.  Elmore,  L.  Surgi,  Dr.  F. 
Alpuente,  T.  G.  Collins,  J.  Genois,  E.  Solomon,  D.  Cronan,  George  Allan,  W.  C.  Tomp- 
kins, C.  M.  Waterman,  J.  Leeds,  J.  S.  Holden,  G.  May,  J.  H.  Caldwell.  B.  H.  Payne,  J.  M. 
Cucullu,  J.  J.  Lughenbuhl,  G.  De  Feriet,  P.  Seuzeneau,  George  Clark,  J.  C.  Prendergast, 
H.  L.  Piere,  A.  Derbes,  J.  A.  Bonneval,  A.  Fisk,  L.  Heyleger,  G.  A.  Holt,  J.  L.  McLean, 
John  Yoeennes,  P.  A.  Degelos,  A.  Fernandez,  N.  C.  Folger,  W.  T.  Hepp,  C.  De  Blanc, 

D.  Lanata,  A.  Dupre,  J.  Cassard,  R.  W.  Montgomery,  H.  C.  Cammack,  M.  Blasco,  A. 
Miltenberger,  J.  W.  Zacharie,  L.  E.  Forstall,  F.  Correjolles,  J.  M.  Lepeyre,  John  Pem- 
berton,  M.  Barnett,  Sr.,  H.  Legendre,  F.  Buisson,  W.  Vogel,  N.  Richards, R.  D.  Sheppard, 
V.  Wiltz,  J.  Viosca,  F.  Marguez,  R.  M.  McAlpin,  J.  D.  Denegre,  G.  B.  Duncan,  B.Aveg- 
no,  Jr.,  L.  F.  Maxenf,  P.  Desverges,  W.  E.  Wilson,  G.  Bieneau,  G.  Burke,  James  Robb, 
L.  Mathews,  W.  H.  Garland,  P.  Conrev,  Jr.,  W.  S.  Campbell,  J.  Baldwin,  H.,J.  Ranney, 
J.  P.  Harrison,  John  G.  Cocks,  A.  J.  Wedderburn,  E.  Rawle,  G.  M.  Pinkard,  H.  W.  Pal- 
frey, John  R.  Shaw,  H.  G.  Stetson,  J.  O.  Nixon,  H.  M.  Summers,  A.  P.  Simpson,  J.  N. 
Hawthorne,  Thomas  Curry,  D.  Conyngham,  M.  M.  Cohen,  N.  R.  Jennings,  AV.  P.  Atwood, 
I.  N.  Marks,  R.  W.  Powefl,  A.  Harris,  J.  H.  Maddox,  P.  Irwin,  Colonel  Seymour,  S.  W. 
Oakey,  Alex.  Walker,  J.  W.  Stanton,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  A.  M.  Holbrook,  Logan  McNight, 
S.  Turner,  J.  G.  Gribble,  S.  Story,  S.  S.  Harby,  H.  Kennedy,  A.  Montanye,  J.  A.  Beard, 
W.  P.  Converse,  E.  McPherson,  T.  B.  Winston,  S.  J.  Peters,  H.  Florance,  R.  Hunt,  W. 
Cristv,  L.  Hunton,  J.  G.  Dunlap,  J.  Crickard,  J.  E.  Caldwell,  C.  C.  Latbrop,  C.  J.  Leeds, 
J.  W.  Price,  A.  Lanfear,  S.  Smitli,  I.  D.  Marsh,  Janus  Bonner,  W.  G.  Kendall,  E.  E. 
Parker. 

City  of  Lafayette. — John  M.  Burke,  B.  Florance,  H.  S.  Buckner,  A.  D.  Kelly,  L.  De 
Saules,  Logan  McKnight,  J.H.  Donegan,  C.  T.  Buddecke,  R.  N.  Ogden,  D.  S.  Dewees, 
James  Norment,  S.  H.  ]?eck,  L.  R.  Kenny,  H.  J.  Hart,  N.  Commander,  M.  M.  Dowler, 
John  Turpin,  T.  C.  Jenkins,  T.  G.  Mackay,  D.  Hadden,  S.  S.  Burdette,  R.  W.  Milbank, 
S  S.  Green,  John  A.  Watkins,  H.E.Lawrence. 

Virginia. — William  M.  Burwell,  James  McDowell. 

Kentucky. — William  Soery,  J.  N.  Beadles,  W.  Thomsbury,  H.  M.  McCarty,  T.  Davis, 
J.  W.  Jones,  J.  Campble. 

Tennessee. — Col.  A.  Herman,  and  James  A.  Porter,  Nashville ;  Right.  Rev.  J.  H.  Otey, 
Col.  George  W.Polk,  and  Gen.  L.J.  Polk,  Maury  county  ;  T.  Trezevant,  R.  C.  Brinkley, 
J.  R.  McClennahan,  D.  M.  Leatherman.  W.  Armour,  J.  T.  Leath. 

Alabama.— T.  B.  Goldsby,  P.  J.  Weaver,  J.  W.  Lapsley,  George  P.  Blevins,  W.  S. 
Burr,  J.  P.  Perham. 

Florida. — J.  M.  Landrum,  WilUam  D.  Keyser,  and  John  Forsyth,  St.  Rosa  county. 

Missouri. — (Appointed  by  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce.) — P.  R.  IMcCreery, 

E.  J.  Gay,  W.  C  Kennett,  R.  A.  Burnes,  R.  J.Lockwood,  R.N.  Rennick,  and  Franklin 
Childs,  absent ;  Henry  Chouteau,  and  W^illiam  W^ade,  present. 

Mississippi. — C  S.  Tarpley,  Hinds  county ;  Gen.  E.  L.  Acee,  Yallabusha  county ;  Rev. 
R.  S-  Gladney,  Aberdeen  ;  Rev.  J.  Sidney  Hays,  Louisville  ;  Col.  John  Duncan,  Grenada ; 
Major  A.  M.-  Poute,  Jackson  ;  Z. Rector,  French  Camp  ;  Major  Samuel  White,  Pearling- 
ton;  Col-  H.  G.  Street,  Liberty;  R.  A.  Johnson,  Princeton;  R.  H.  Crump,  J.  W.  Vick, 
G.  G.  Noland,  Shepherd  Brown,  N.  G.  Watts,  J.  D-  Cobb,  and  J.  Willis,  Vicksburg;  W. 
V.  Lane,  Warrenton;  J.  S-  Yerger,  Greenville;  J.  S.  McCall,  H.W.Walter,  Richard 
H.  Stokes,  S.W.  Land. 

Arkansas.— Capt.  Albert  Pike,  Col-  A.  Fowler,  R.  C  Farrelly,  Little  Rock:  Colonel 
John  Martin,  St.  Helena :  Rev.  Leonard  Fletcher,  J.  C-  Palmer,  R.  F-  Sutton,  S.  C 
Faulkner,  Luther  Chase,  W.D.  Ferguson. 

Texas.— Travis  G.^Vright,  Amos  Morrill,  J.  T-  Mills,  Red  River  county ;  C  C  Alex- 
ander, S.  B.  Allen,  Lamar  county. 

Georgia.— Peter  Conrey,  and'others,  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  appointed  to  represent 
that  state,  presented  their  credentials. 

Mr.  Robb,  from  the  committee  on  officers,  reported  the  following,  and  the  nominations 
were  unanimously  approved : 

Ex-Gov.  Alex.  Mocton,  of  La.,  President, 

Vice-Presidents. — C.  S.  Tarpley,  Mississippi;  Joseph  Forsyth,  Florida;  Gen.  Lucius 
C.  Polk,  Tennessee;  William  N.  Burwell,  Virginia;  Amos  Morrill,  Texas;  H.  Chouteau, 
Missouri ;  P.  P.  Parham,  Alabama  :  J.  N.  Beadles,  Kentucky  ;  Judge  James  Campbell, 
Louisiana ;  Absalom  Fowler,  Arkansas. 

Secretaries.— iohn  Calhoun,  Victor  Wiltz,  Louisiana  ;  R.  C.  Farreley,  Arkansas  ;  John 
Duncan,  Mississippi. 

Governor  Mouton,  on  taking  the  Chair,  addressed  the  Convention  as  follows : 

"  Genllemenoflhe  C'onweyJiVow.-— For  the  unexpected  honor  you  have  conferred  on  me,  I 
tender  you  my  thanks.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  my  position,  and 
sometimes  think  I  am  hardly  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  you  have  imposed  upon 
me;  but  looking  at  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  assembled  here,  and  appreciating  their 
intelligence  and  patriotism,  and  the  motives  that  actuate  them,  I  th  .■  «r  myself  unhesita- 
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tingly  upon  their  indulgence,  and  hope,  with  their  assistance,  that  the  results  anticipated 
from  the  meeting  will  be  accomplished.  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  high  motives  that 
have  engaged  you  in  this  movement.  We  have  all  in  view  the  common  good  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  working  for  this  end,  we  cannot  expect  that  all  will  agree  exactly  as  to  the 
means  ;  but  the  spirit  in  which  you  have  assembled  is  sufficientj  guarantee  that  whatever 
difficulties  may  arise,  they  will  disappear  in  the  presence  of  the  ambition  for  the  general 
good.  You  have  honored  me  by  associating  with  me  distinguished  gentlemen  from  other 
states,  upon  whose  assistance  1  rely.  1  have  not  for  many  years  participated  in  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  but,  gentlemen,  the  great  objects  for  which  we  have  assembled, 
preclude  the  supposition  that  we  will  be  impeded  by  technicalities  ;  and  I  repeat  my  confi- 
dent belief,  that  our  deliberations  will  be  harmonious,  and  will  result  favorably." 

Mr.  Robb,  with  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  offered  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Chair  to 
appoint  three  committees,  viz. :  one  on  Routes ;  one  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  one  jon 
Resolutions.  The  resolution  was  adopted  without  dissent,  the  Chair  to  announce  the 
committees  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  gentleman,  whose  name  we  did  not  hear,  asked  if  all  the  routes  which  were  entitled 
to  the  friendly  regard  of  the  various  delegations  present,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Routes. 

Mr.  Robb  explained  that  the  object  of  his  resolution,  and  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittees referred  to,  was  to  prevent  that  dissipation  of  influence  and  power,  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  open  debate  of  every  scheme  that  might  be  brought  before  the 
Convention.  They  met  not  for  an  idle  purpose ;  not  for  the  mere  expression  of 
opinion,  but  to  accomplish  results,  and  those  results  should  be  accomplished.  The  object 
was  to  devise  practicable  projects;  to  establish  a  grand  system  of  rail-roads,  which  would 
make  New-Orleans  and  the  Southwest  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  to  devise  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  this  great  end  might  be  attained.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he 
expressed  his  high  gratification  at  the  large  and  influential  assemblage  he  saw  before  him, 
and  from  the  spirit  which  animated  it,  argued  undoubted  and  early  success. 

Mr.  Hampson,  of  Louisiana,  offered  a  resolution  that  in  voting,  each  state  should  have 
but  one  vote,  and  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Tuesday,  January  6,  1852. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Coavention  met  at  half  past  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  sittings  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  committees  were  announced  by  the  President : 

Committee  on  Routes. 
Virginia. — Wm.  M.  Burwell,Wyndham  Robertson,  Dr.  James  McDowell.  Texas. — 
Jno.  TMills,  C.  C.  Alexander,  H.  G.  Catlitt.  Mifsissippi. — R.  S.  Gladney,  E.L.  Acec, 
J.  W.Vick.  Arkansas. — Albert  Pike,  John  Martin,  A.  Fowler.  Missouri. — Henry 
Chouteau,  P.  R.  McCreery,  Edward  J.  Gay.  Kentucky. — William  Soery,  J.N.  Beadles. 
Alabama.— V.  J.  Weaver,  T.  B.  Goldsby,  G.  P.  Blevins.  Tennessee. — Rev.  J.  H.  Otey, 
L.  J.  Polk,  Jas.  A.  Porter.  Louisiana. — Col.  W.  S.  Campbell,  I,.  G.  DeRussey,  Buckwer 
H.  Payne.     Flonda. — W.  J.  Keyser,  J.  M.  Landrum,  Jos.  For-syth. 

Commiltee  on,  Ways  and  Means. 
Virginia. — 'W.  M.  Burwell,  "V^'"yndham  Robertson,  Dr.  Jas.  McDowell.  Texas. — 
A.  Morrill,  S.  P.  Allen,  T.  G.  Wright.  Mississippi. — Shepherd  Brown,  Samuel  White, 
H.  G.  Street.  Arkansai^. — Luther  Chase,  Wm.  D.Ferguson,  C.  F.  Sutton.  MissouH. — 
W.  C  Kennett,  R.  A.  Barnes,  R.  J.  Lockwood.  Kcntvcky. — William  Soery,  J.  N. 
Beadles.  Alabama- — P.  J.  Weaver,  J.  W.  Lapsley,  J.  B.  Parham.  Tennessee. — Lucius 
J.  Polk,  James  A.  Porter,  A.  Heiman.  Louisiana.—- J nmes  l\ohh,  Henry  Phillips,  J. 
P.Benjamin.     Flonda.— .]os.  Forsyth,   W.  J.  Keyser,  J.  M.  Landrum. 

Committee  on  Resohuions. 
Mississippi. — J.  S.  Yerger,  H.  G.  Street,  R.  A.  Johnson.  Vtrginia.—  'W .  M.  Burwell, 
Wvndham  Robertson,  Dr.  Jas.  McDowell.  Tca;«5.— Jno.  T.  Mills,  T.  G.  Wright,  H.  G- 
Catlftt.  Arkansas.— K.\hcnVi\ie,  John  Martin,  L.C.Faulkner.  Missouri.— Wm. 
Wade,  Franklin  Chiles,  Dr.  J.  A.  January.  Kentucky.— W\\\\t\m  Soery,  J.  N.  Beadles. 
.(l/fflia7«rt.— J- W.  Lapsley.  W.  F.  Burr,  J.  B.  Parham.  Tennessee.— Geo.  'W .  l^oW, 
J.  H.  Otey,  A.  Heiman.  Loitisiana.^M.  M.  Cohen,  A.  Declouet,  J,  H.  Overton. 
Florida.— J.  M.  Landrum,  W.  J.  Keyser,  Jos.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Walter,  of  Mississippi,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  and 
moved  to  refer  them  to  a  special  committee  of  five  •• 

Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  be,  and  it  is  hereby 
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most  respectfully  solicited,  to  grant  a  charter  to  a  company  to  construct  a  rail-road 
from  the  city  of  Jackson  or  from  Canton,  in  said  state,  to  some  point  on  the  north- 
eastern boundary  line  of  said  state,  to  connect  with  the  Nashville  and  Southern 
Rail-road. 

Resolved,  That  said  Legislature  be,  and  it  is  hereby  most  respectfully  solicited,  to 
grant  a  charter  to  a  company  to  construct  a  rail-road  from  this  city  to  Jackson,  or 
from  Canton  in  said  state,  northwardly  and  centrally  through  said  state. 

Resolved,  That  said  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  most  respectfully  solicited,  to  aiford  such  aid  as  it  may  deem  proper  to  the 
construction  of  said  roads  ;  also,  the  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  Jackson 
and  New-Orleans  rail-road,  within  the  limit  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  also  to 
the  construction  ofnhat  portion  of  the  Brandon  and  Montgomery  Rail-road  within 
the  limit  of  said  state. 

Re<'olved.  That  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  by  her  delegates  in  this  Convention, 
hereby  pledges  herself  for  a  very  liberal  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  said  seve- 
ral rail  roads. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
vention to  wait  upon  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  iVIississippi,  now  in  session, 
present  these  resolutions,  and  confer  with  the  said  Legislature  upon  the  subjects 
presented  by  them,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  said  Legi.slature  may  ap- 
point 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James  Robb,  of  Louisiana,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  members 
of  the  different  committees  have  the  power  of  substitution. 

The  following  was  presented  by  Col.  C.  S.  Tarpley,  of  Mississippi,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Walter: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  this  Convention  appoint  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  two  members,  upon  each  of  the  following  routes  of  rail-road,  to  wit :  the 
roads  from  New-Orleans  to  Nashville;  from  New-Orleans  to  Opelousas  ;  from 
Jackson  to  Selma;  from  Jackson  to  Holly  Springs ;  from  Vicksburg  to  Shreveport ; 
from  Little  Rock  to  the  Mississippi  River;  from  Mempliis  to  Charleston  ;  together 
with  such  other  routes  as  may  be  suggested  by  any  delegate  in  attendance  on  this 
Convention,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  to  this  Convention  all  the  information 
connected  with  each  of  said  routes,  giving  the  distance,  poijulation,  production 
and  benefits  of  said  routes,  together  with  all  such  information  connected  with  the 
same,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  communicate;  and  that  said 
reports  be  printed,  and  constitute  a  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Payne,  of  Louisiana,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  substitute  of  Col. 
Tarpley,  but  the  President  ruled  that  an  amendment  to  a  substitute  was  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Johnson,  of  Mississippi,  moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Walter 
and  the  substitute  of  Col.  Tarpley,  on  the  table,  which  motion  vsras  carried. 

Mr.  John  T.  Mills,  of  Texas,  made  a  motion,  v/hich  was  carried,  that  the  mode 
of  Voting  be  settled  before  the  Convention  proceed  to  any  other  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  L  E.  Morse,  of  Louisiana,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  voting  in  Convention  shall  be  by  states,  each  being  equal, 
and  the  mode  of  casting  the  vote  be  determined  by  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
from  such  states. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Forshey,  of  Louisiana,  it  v/as  resolved  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  messenger  to  the  Convention. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  took  a  recess  for  ten  minutes. 

The  C(jnvention  having  re-assembled,  the  President  appointed  Caspar  Funk, 
messenger. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  standing  committees  have  leave  to  sit  during  the  sittings  of 
the  Convention. 

Mr.  James  Robb,  of  Louisiana,  made  a  motion,  which  was  carried,  that  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  assign  places  on  the  floor  to  the  delegations  from  the 
several  states. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Lawrason,  of  Louisiana,  made  a  motion,  which  was  adopted,  that  the 
vote  by  states  shall  not  be  taken,  unless  specially  called  for. 

The  folluwing,  oSered  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Walter,  of  Mississippi,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  delegations  from  each  state  be  requested  to  present  to  the 
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Convention  all  reports,  projects  or  plans,  for  improvements  in  their  respective 
states,  to  be  read,  and  if  desired,  discussed,  and  referred  to  the  appropriate  gene- 
ral committees. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Caldwell,  of  Louisiana,  made  a  motion,  which  was  carried,  that  the 
several  states  be  now  called  on  to  present  their  projects. 

The  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  and  on  his  motion, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Resolved,  TXiTit.  this  Convention  is  profoundly  penetrated  with  the  conviction 
that  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  the  city  of  New-Orleans  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  such  of  the  South-western  states  as  lie  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  increase  of  their  population  and  production,  and 
in  securing  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  for  all  coming  time,  by  energetic  meas- 
ures promptly  taken  and  steadfastly  pursued,  the  great  and  growing  trade  of  that 
important  region,  for  which  Providence  has  done  everything,  and  Man,  hitherto, 
little  or  nothing. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  be  instructed  to  inquire  in  regard  to 
the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  state  of  Ai-kansas,  and  those  por- 
tions of  the  states  of  Texas  and  Missouri,  the  trade  of  which  can  be  permanently 
secured  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  what  roads  are  contemplated  in  those  states, 
in  the  building  of  which,  that  city  is,  in  fact,  interested. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  instructed  to  inquire  m 
what  manner  aid  can  be  extended  by  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  city  of  New- 
Orleans  towards  the  construction  of  such  roads. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  will  urge  upon  the  people  and  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana  the  importance  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  great  natural 
resources  of  those  states,  of  aiding  in  their  development  by  all  proper  and  legiti- 
mate means,  and  of  opening  channels  by  which  their  trade  shall  flow  permanently 
into  the  city  of  New-Orlean.o,  instead  of  being  diverted  soon,  and  diverted  forever, 
to  the  Atlantic  cities ;  to  which  end  they  will  urge  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  draw 
closer  the  bonds  which  unite  her  with  those  sister  states  ;  to  assure  them  of  her 
earnest  and  cordial  co-operation  and  sympathy  in  their  plans  of  improvement,  and 
her  warm  interest  in  their  prosperity  and  welfare,  and  to  pledge  to  them  her  aid, 
her  encouragement,  and  her  kind  offices,  and  those  of  her  citizens  and  of  her  Re- 
presentatives and  Senators  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  following,  offered  by  Mr.  W.  iVI.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  inquii'e  into  the  expediency  of  recog- 
nizing and  recommending  to  public  patronage  the  South-western  National  rail- 
road, commencing  at  New-Orleans  and  terminating  at  Washington  City,  passing 
through  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  of- 
fering the  shortest  line  of  mail  and  travel  transit  between  New-Orleans  and  New- 
York. 

The  following  preamble,  resolutions,  &c.,  were  oflered  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Glad- 
ney,  of  Mississippi,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Walter,  they  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Routes,  with  instructions  to  report  to-morrow  morning. 

Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Florida,  and  Alabama  were  not  prepared 
with  any  projects.  The  call  of  Mississippi  was  responded  to  by  the  Rev.  M. 
Bradley,  who  offered  the  following  resolutions  : 

Whereas  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  rail-road  system  is  the  great  labor- 
saving  machinery  in  the  way  of  transportation  and  travel,  controlling  directly 
the  commercial  world,  and  indirectly  afiecting  all  the  pursuits  of  life ;  and. 
consequently,  the  wealth,  education,  civilization  and  power,  both  political  and 
military,  wherever  it  exists  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  great  interests  of  the  South  and  West  require  that  their 
energies  should  be  put  forth  in  planning  and  constructing  great  systems  of  rail- 
ways, for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  proper  direction  to  their  commerce,  developing 
all  their  natural  resources,  establishing  and  building  up  manufactories,  increas- 
ing their  wealth  and  population,  and  maintaining  their  power,  their  influence, 
and  their  institutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  friends  of  the  rail-road  system  should  first  direct  their  efforts 
to  those  great  and  leading  trunks,  which,  from  their  length  and  location,  the 
points  which  they  connect,  and  the  country  through  which  they  pass,  will 
render  it  certain,  that  they  will  be  highly  important,  not  only  in  a  commercial 
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point,  but  profitable  to  stockholders  ;  affording  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  con- 
struction of  branches  ;  and  the  route  such  as  will  call  forth  the  energies  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  their  speedy  construction. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  South  and  Southwest  require,  that  their 
own  cities  on  the  coast  should  become  the  great  emporiums  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports ;  that  the  towns  of  the  interior  are  the  most  important  feeders  of  the 
importing  and  exporting  cities  ;  the  proper  distributors  of  merchandise,  and  are 
highly  necessary  to  the  full  development  of  the  wealth,  and  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  country  ;  and  that  in  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  special 
reference  should  be  had  to  the  building  up  of  the  interior  towns,  as  the  means 
of  increasing  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  upon  which  depend  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  cities  upon  the  coast. 

Resolved,  That  the  Opelousas  road,  to  be  continued  through  Texas,  and 
ultimately  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  road,  to  be 
continued  northward  in  the  direction  of  Holly  Springs,  and  northeastward  to 
Aberdeen,  thence  to  Tuscumbia.  to  meet  with  the  contemplated  road  thence  to 
Nashville,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati,  to  connect  with  the  roads  running  to  Lake 
Erie  and  other  places,  and  branching  off  at  Tuscumbia  to  Chattanooga,  thence 
running  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Washington  and  Baltimore  ;  constituting  the  most 
direct  routes  from  New-Orleans  to  Lake  Erie  and  New- York,  connected  either 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  principal  rail-roads  and  rivers  in  the  United 
States,  leading  directly  from  all  the  older  states  to  Texas  and  California,  and 
destined,  so  soon  as  the  road  is  constructed  to  the  Pacific,  to  be  the  great  hio-h- 
way  of  the  China  trade,  is  a  project  not  more  magnificent  than  important,  and 
claims  the  most  respectful  consideration  of  this  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  to  render  the  railway  system  most  economical,  effective,  and 
profitable,  it  requires  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  each  state, 
as  to  different  roads  within  its  limits,  and  of  the  different  states  as  to  roads 
passing  through  and  connecting  them,  in  planning  and  constructing  rail-roads  ; 
and  that  we  recommend  annual  conventions,  and  the  appointment  of  standing 
committees,  who  shall  communicate  and  advise  with  each  other  on  all  matters 
of  importance  relative  to  the  plans  and  progress  of  rail-roads,  and  that  we 
recommend  De  Bow's  Review  as  a  suitable  medium  of  communication,  and  re- 
gard it  as  a  most  important  auxiliary  in  the  great  cause  of  internal  improvement. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  regard  the  public  lands  as  belonging  equally  to  all 
the  states,  and  held  by  Congress  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  all  equally,  we  approve 
of  donations  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  important  rail-roads,  by  which  the 
public  lands  are  enhanced  in  value,  and  the  private  and  public  interests  equally 
promoted. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Caldwell,  of  La.,  gave  notice  that  room  No.  18  had  been  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Routes;  room  No.  21  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  ;    and  room  No.  22  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  6  o'clock,  p.  h. 

Tuesday,  January  6,  1852. 
EVENING  SESSION'. 

The  Convention  met  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell,  of  Louisiana,  gave  uotice  that  he  had  substituted  the  name 
of  Mr.  C.  G.  Young,  of  Louisiana,  for  his  own,  on  the  Committee  on  Routes. 

Mr.  .John  Marlin,  of  Arkansas,  gave  notice  that  he  had  substituted  the  name  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Palmer,  of  Arkansas,  for  his  own,  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutious. 

The  following  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Young,  of  Louisiana,  who  moved 
that  it  be  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Routes,  which  was  carried. 

[Will  be  published  in  another  place.] 

Mr.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  being  called  on,  addressed  the  Convention. 

Mr.  De  Bow,  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Correspondence,  informed 
the  Convention  that  communications  bad  been  received  from  Lieutenant  Maury 
upon  the  subject  of  promoting  the  foreign  trade  at  the  South  ;  from  Col.  Abort  of 
the  Topographical  Corps,  on  the  extension  of  railroads  in  Texas;  from  Mr.  Gregg, 
of  S.  C,  ou   the  manufacturing    prosperity  of  the  southern  states;    from  Mr. 
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Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  same  subject;  from  Mr.  Bates,  of  Missouri, 
and  Col.  Phillips,  of  Mobile.  Mr.  De  Bow  deemed  it  proper  that  these  communi- 
cations should  be  published,  which  was  ordered.  He  also  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion at  length  upon  the  general  subjects  befiire  it. 

The  following,  presented  by  Mr.  .bjhn  Martin,  of  Arkansas,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Routes      [Will  be  published  in  another  place.] 

Col.  Tarpley,  of  Mississippi,  presented  the  following  resolution,  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  should  lie  on  the  table  for  the  present.  He  observed  that  the  people 
of  Mississippi  felt  a  deep  and  warm  interest  in  the  measures  and  objects  of  this 
Convention. 

Resolved,  That  when  this  Convention  adjourns,  it  will  adjourn  to  meet  in  the 
city  of  Jackson,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  on  Monday,  the  12th  inst.;  and  the 
members  of  the  Convention  are  cordially  invited  to  attend,  and  the  hospitalities  of 
the  city  of  Jackson  are  hereby  tendered  to  each  and  all  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Yerger,  of  Missis3ip[)i,  presented  a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopte  I,  that  a  committee  wait  upon  J.  P.  P>enjamin,  Esq.,  and  request  a  copy 
of  his  speech  for  publication.  [Mr.  Benjamin  declines  to  furnish  the  speech,  not 
having  time  to  write  it  out.] 

Mr.  Lathrop,  of  N.  O. ,  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
duties  which  the  legislature  is  called  upon  to  perform  in  changing  the  present 
restrictive  constitution,  and  also  pointing  out  certain  roads  which  this  Convention 
ought  to  look  upon  with  favor.     The  resolutions  lie  over  until  to-morrow. 

^Iw  J.  T.  Trezevaut,  of  Temiessee,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  and 
moved  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table,  which  was  carried.      [Not  found.] 

Mr.  A.  J.  Power,  of  Louisiana,  presented  a  report,  which,  on  his  motion,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Routes.     Adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Ja?iMary  7,  18.52. 
MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  11  o'clock,  a.m. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  morning  and  evening  sessions  were  read. 

General  E.  L.  Acee,  of  Mississippi,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which 
on  his  motion,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  alike  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  Southwestern  states  to 

foster  and  build  up  the  cities  near  or  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ;  and   that  it  is 

the  opinion  of  this  Convention  no  policy  is  belter  calculated   to  effect  this  great 

object  than  a  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  internal  improvement  connecting 

very  important  section  of  the  aforesaid  states  by  leading  rail-road  communica- 

ons. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  more  certain  promotion  of  this  desirable  object,  it  is 
respectfully  recommended  to  the  above-mentioned  states,  to  adopt  a  uniform 
system  in  the  construction  of  their  rail-roads,  by  which  means  all  delays  in  the 
conveyance  of  produce,  inerchandiso  and  passengers,  from  one  state  to  another, 
will  be  avoided. 

Resolved,  Thai  the  policy  of  donating  the  public  lands  to  private  persons,  as 
lately  urged  in  Congress,  is  unjust,  not  only  to  the  old  states,  but  to  many  of  the 
new,  and  is  calculated  not  only  to  divert  population  from  the  Southwest,  but  to 
diminish,  still  further,  the  political  power  of  the  slave-holding  states. 

Resolved,  That  even-handed  justice  requires  that  Congress  should  cede  re- 
spectively to  the  states  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Missouri,  at  least  six  million  of  acres  of  the  public  domain,  for  the 
construction  of  rail-roads  within  their  limits,  and  that  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  said  states  be,  and  are  hereby  requested  to  procure  said  donations  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Street,  of  Miss.,  substituted  Mr.  J.  S.  Hays,  in  place  of  himself,  ou 
the  Committee  on  Routes. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  appointments  to  the  several  committees 
from  the  delegation  from  Georgia: 

Coinmitlee  on  Resolutions — John  Slidell,  W.  C.  Micou,  J.  Brander. 
Committee  on  Routes — J.  Brander,  J.  W.  Stanton.  W.  C.  Micou. 
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Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. — Peter  Conrey,  J.  W.  Stanton,  E.  S.  Slatter. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  presented  the  following: 

That  Gen.  0.  G.  Clay  and  J.  R.  Anderson  be  substituted  on  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee, in  the  absence  of  others  from  Virginia. 

On  motion,  the  report  and  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  H.  VV.  Walter,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, on  the  6lh  instant,  were  adopted. 

Mr.  A.  Fowler,  of  Arkansas,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which,  on  his  mo- 
tion, were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Routes. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  approve  of  the  line  designated  in  the  charter 
of  the  "  Arkansas  Central  Rail-road  Company"  as  an  important  link  in  the  general 
rail- road  system  of  the  Southwestern  states  and  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  recommend  the  several  delegations  in  Congress 
from  the  states  represented  here,  to  lend  their  countenance  and  aid  in  furthering 
the  objects  of  the  accompanying  memorial,  and  in  consummating  the  grant  of 
lands  therein  prayed  for. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  it  is  not  only  proper  but  ne- 
cessary, in  carrying  out  theprimary  objects  of  the  Convention. and  in  advancing  the 
prosperity  of  the  States  of  Missouri,  Arkansas.  Texas  and  Louisiana,  that  said  line 
of  rail-road,  from  some  point  east  of  Little  Rock,  be  extended  to  St.  Louis,  and 
from  its  southern  terminus  by  one  line  through  the  State  of  Texas,  and  another  to 
New-Orleans.     Referred. 

The  following  I'esolutions,  presented  by  Mr.  John  Ray,  of  Louisiana,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Routes. 

Resolved,  That  ihe  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  states  represented  in  this  Convention,  be  requested  to 
use  their  exertions  and  influence  to  obtain  from  the  United  States  a  survey  of  the 
proposed  railroad  route  from  the  Mississippi  River  via  Shreveport,  west,  with  a 
view  to  the  relative  advantage  and  practicability  of  this  route  as  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  the  contemplated  Pacific  Raii-road. 

Resolved,  That  said  Senators  and  Representatives  be  also  requested  to  use  their 
exertions  and  influence  in  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  rail-road  iron  import- 
ed into  the  United  States. 

A  report  relative  to  rail-roads  in  progress  of  construction  and  projected  in  Mis- 
souri, was  presented  by  Mr.  H.  Chouteau,  and  on  his  motion  referred  to  the  same 
committee.     [Will  be  published  in  another  place.] 

The  following,  presented  by  Mr.  John  T.  Mills,  of  Texas,  was,  on  his  motion, 
referred  to  the  same  committee. 

Reeolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
most  practicable  route,  by  rail-road,  of  connecting  the  northeast  portion  of  Texas 
with  the  Mississippi  River,  at  some  point  below  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  report 
thereon.     Referred. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Simmes,  of 
Louisiana,  were,  on  his  motion,  referred  to  the  same  committee  : 

Whereas  there  exists  in  this  Convention  conflicting  views  as  to  that  portion  of 
country  through  w^iich  the  principal  i-ail-road  line  westward  should  run — 

And  whereas  it  would  be  imprudent  in  a  matter  of  such  magnitude  to  decide 
hastily,  or  without  a  full  examination  and  survey  of  the  different  routes  proposed  ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  for  the  purpose 
of  memorializing  Congress  to  have  appointed  a  board  of  engineers,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  determine  the  most  practicable  route  for  a  rail-road  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Sabine,  to  meet  the  Great  Western  and  Pacific  Rail  road,  as  projected 
through  Texas  ;  and  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  said  board  of  engineers  to  exam- 
jne  the  routes  proposed  through  Louisiana  at,  and  south  of,  the  mouth  of  Red 
river.     Referred. 

Mr.  L.  'M.  Hyams,  of  Louisiana,  presented  the  following  resolutions,  and,  on 
his  motion,  they  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Routes. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  be  instructed  to  report  upon  the  prac- 
ticability and  expediency  ofconnectiug  any  rail-road  from  Texas  with  Slireveport, 
in  the  parish  of  Caddo  ;  thence  through  the  parishes  of  Nachitoches,  Rapides  and 
Avoyelles,  to  connect  with  the  Opelousas  Road  at  Washington. 
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Resolved,  That  it  belongs  of  right  to  the  state  of  Texas  to  determine  whether 
she  will  so  unite,  and  at  what  point  on  the  western  boundary.     Referred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Walter,  of  Mississippi,  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Treze- 
vant,  of  Tennessee,  were  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Henry,  of  Mobile,  offered  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  banks  were  of  ma- 
terial assistance  in  making  rail-roads;  and  that  the  Convention  memorialize  the 
Legislatures  of  the  Southern  and  Western  states  that  were  opposed  to  chartering 
banks,  requesting  them  to  review  their  opposition,  and  grant  charters  for  the 
purpose.     Referred. 

Mr.  J.  Baldwin,  of  New-Orleans,  offered  a  resolution,  that  this  Convention  re- 
main as  it  is,  undissolved,  hereafter ;  that  it  meet  once  a  year  at  such  time 
and  place  as  may  be  found  most  needed-  [Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. 

Wednesday,  January!,  1852. 
EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  p.  m. 

An  invitation  to  the  Convention  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of 
the  8th  of  January,  181.5,  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Lathrop, 
as  a  substitute  for  those  offered  by  him  yesterday,  and  on  his  motion,  they  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  [These  resolutions  were  not  returned.) 

Mr.  C.  S.  Tarpley,  of  Mississippi,  by  invitation,  addressed  the  Convention. 

Mr.  James  Robb,  of  Louisiana,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  stated  that  the  report  of  that  committee  was  not  yet  finished,  but  with  the 
consent  of  the  Convention,  he  would  give  an  outline  of  the  same,  verbally,  and 
furnish  the  written  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Having  addressed  the  Con- 
vention, he  offered  the  following  resolutions  on  behalf  of  said  committee,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  vote  of  every  state  represented  in  the  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  great  system  of  internal  communication  by  rail-roads  through 
the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  is  an  object  of  such  importance,  as  to  justify 
and  require  a  liberal  application  of  the  resources  of  the  states  interested  in 
these  works. 

Resolved,  That  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  private  individuals  are  inade- 
quate to  the  accomplishment  of  works  of  such  magnitude. 

Resolved,  That  public  lands  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States  of  this 
Union  ought  to  be  liberally  appropriated  to  the  objects  now  proposed,  and  that 
this  appropriation  ought  to  be  made  by  a  general  law,  applicable  within  proper 
restrictions  to  all  the  rail-road  enterprises  in  which  the  people  of  the  West  and 
Southwest  are  interested. 

R  esolved.  That  the  great  additional  value  given  to  public  lands  by  rail-roads 
passing  in  their  neighborhood,  and  the  augmented  revenues  derived  by  the 
Government  from  the  increased  population  and  wealth  which  result  directly 
from  such  works,  render  it  peculiarly  proper  and  equitable  that  the  General 
Government,  which  shares  in  the  benefit,  should  contribute  by  grants  of  land  to 
the  cost  of  such  works. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  people,  whenever  they  may  deem  it  proper, 
to  subscribe  through  their  municipal  and  parochial  corporations,  for  the  stock  of 
rail-roads  calculated  to  advance  their  interests,  and  that  the  legislatures  of  the 
diffrent  states  ought,  by  law,  to  authorize  their  cities,  parishes  and  counties,  to 
make  such  subscription  when  desired  by  the  respective  inhabitants. 

Resolved,  That  the  resources  for  tlie  payment  of  such  subscriptions  when 
made,  ought  to  be  derived  from  taxes  levied  on  landed  property,  inasmuch  as 
that  species  of  property  is  more  than  any  other,  benefited  and  enhanced  in  value 
by  works  of  internal  improvement. 

Resolved,  That  whenever  subscriptions  are  made  by  cities,  counties  or  parishes, 
it  is  inexpedient  that  the  administration  of  the  stock  thus  subscribed  should 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  distri- 
buted amongst  those  whose  property  has  been  taxed  for  its  payment,  in  propor- 
tion to  ihe  amount  paid  by  each;  to  the  end  that  each  individual  may  be  stimu- 
lated by  personal  interest  to  a  vigilant  supervision  of  the  conduct  of  the  work. 
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Resolved,  That  a  comicittee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  address  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  separate  states, 
ceremonials  in  support  of  the  principles  contained  iu  these  resolutions. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Trezevant,  of  Tennessee,  the  resolutions  presented  by 
him  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Routes. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 

Fkidat,  January  9,  1852. 
MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  Vice-President  A.  Fowler,  of 
Arkansas,  in  the  chair; 

The  minutes  of  the  7th  and  8th  instant  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following,  oSered  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Eanney,  of  Louisiana,  was  unanimously 
adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  states 
represented  in  this  Convention  be  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  (after  consultation  with  managers  and  engineers  of  the  various 
rail-roads  already  made  and  in  operation,  or  in  progress  towards  completion,)  the 
most  suitable  and  proper  gauge  or  breadth  between  the  rails,  with  a  view  to  its 
adoption  for  all  the  rail-roads  which  may  be  constructed  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Routes,  pre- 
sented the  following: — 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  regard  the  following  system  of 
internal  improvements  as  not  only  indispensable  to  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural, commercial  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  Southwestern  states  and  cities,  but 
also  as  essential  to  the  equality  and  unity  of  the  states  of  this  Confederacy  ;  and 
they  earnestly  recommend  the  same  to  the  patriotic  consideration  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  citizens  of  the  Southwestern  states. 

1.  A  national  road  to  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  with  one  terminus  on  the  Mississippi 
River  north,  and  one  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  so  as  to  divide  the  ad- 
vantages of  each  road  as  equally  as  possible  among  the  different  states  of  the 
Union. 

2.  The  Southwestern  National  Rail-road,  from  Washington  City  to  New-Orleans, 
passing  through  the  States  of  Virginia,  Tennes.see,  Alabama,  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana ;  constituting  the  shortest  practicable  line  of  mail  and  travel  transit, 
and  consisting  of  the  following  continuous  sections  now  under  construction,  to 
v\at :  the  Richmond  and  Lynchburg  Rail-road,  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Road, 
the  Georgia  and  Alabama  Road,  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  River  Road,  the 
Selma  and  Jackson  Road,  the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Road. 

3.  For  Kentucky. — The  Memphis  and  Louisville  Road,  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Road. 

4.  For  Tennessee. — The  Memphis  and  Louisville  Road,  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  Road,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Road,  the  Nashville  and  South- 
western Road,  and  the  roads  embraced  in  the  "  National  Route"  above  referred  to. 

5.  For  Alabama. — The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road,  and  the  roads  embraced  in  the 
"  National  Route"  referred  to. 

6.  For  Georgia  and  Florida. — The  Gulf  Road,  or  a  continuation  of  the  South- 
western Road  of  Georgia  to  Pensacola  Bay  ;  the  Florida  and  Peninsular  Road. 

7.  For  Mississippi. — The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Road;  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson 
and  Nashville  Road  ;  the  New-Orleans,  Holly  Springs  and  Ohio  Road  ;  the  Vicks- 
burg  and  Jackson  Road,  extended  by  Brandon  eastward  to  Selma. 

8.  For  Arkansas. — The  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  River  Road,  from  Fort  Smith 
or  Van  Buren  to  Little  Rock,  and  thence  to  White  River,  and  there  diverging  to 
Memphis  and  Helena.  A  road  from  Fayetteville  to  Van  Buren  ;  and  one  from  the 
Central  Rail-road,  leaving  the  same  near  the  St.  Francis  Ridge,  through  Jackson 
and  Independence  counties  to  southwestern  Missouri.  A  road  from  Little  Rock 
to  the  Louisiana  Line,  to  intersect  with  the  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail-road. 
A  road  from  Northeastern  Texas  to  Little  Rock,  crossing  Red  River  at  or  near 
Fulton. 

9.  For  Louisiana. — The  New-Orleans,  Algiers,  Texas  and  El  Paso  Road ;  the 
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Madisonville  and  Jackson  Road  ;  the  Vicks-burg  and  Shreveport  Road  ;  the  New 
Orleans  and  Nashville  Road. 

10.  For  Texas. — A  road  from  a  point  on  the  northeast  part  of  the  state  (con- 
necting with  the  Little  Rock  and  Fulton  Road,)  to  run  on  the  dividing  ridge  of 
the  Sulphur  and  Red  River  to  the  ridge  between  Bois  D' Ark  and  Sulphur  ;  thence 
to  Dallas,  and  to  connect  with  the  New-Orleans  and  El  Paso  Route.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  New-Orleans,  Opelousas  and  El  Paso  Road  through  Texas. 

1 1.  For  Missouri. — The  road  from  St.  Louis  westward  ;  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  Road. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  the  resolution  and  schedule  of  rail- 
roads submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Routes,  were  taken  up  seriatim. 

The  resolution  and  first  section  of  the  schedule  were  then  taken  up  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  second  section  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  J.  R.  Anderson,  of  Virginia, 
offered  an  amendment  to  conciliate  several  delegates,  which  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Wm.  Campbell,  of  Kentucky,  oflered  an  amendment,  which  was  adopted, 
proposing  a  route  from  Paducah,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the 
Tennessee  State  Line,  to  intersect  the  road  from_New-Orleans  and  Mobile. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Hyams,  of  Louisiana,  the  resolution  and  schedule  of- 
fered by  the  Committee  on  Routes  were  taken  up,  as  amended,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  following,  offered  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Anderson,  of  Virginia,  was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  a  railway  and  water  commu- 
nication across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  of  national  importance,  and  espe- 
cially so  to  the  whole  Southwest. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Hays,  of  Mississippi,  presented  the  following  resolutions  for  Mr.  E. 
L.  Acee,  of  the  same  state,  and  moved  to  lay  them  on  the  table  till  6  o'clock,  p. 
M.,  which  motion  was  carried  : 

Resolved,  That  the  connection  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  seaboard  with  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  by  means  of  a  rail-road,  is  a  great  American  measure,  of  commanding 
national  importance,  and  worthy  of  governmental  favor  and  assistance. 

Resolved,  That  the  highest  commercial  and  political  considerations  imperiously 
demand  the  early  construction  of  this  important  national  highway  ;  and  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  cannot  make  a  more 
just  and  judicious  disposal  of  the  public  domain  lying  within  the  south  of  Cali- 
fornia, than  the  appropriation  of  a  large  and  liberal  portion  of  the  same  for  the 
completion  of  this  great  undertaking. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  most  eligible  and 
practicable  route  for  said  rail-road  is  from  San  Diego,  or  San  Francisco,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  by  way  of  El  Paso,  to  the  State  of  Texas. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee,  composed  of  one  delegate  from  each  state  repre- 
sented in  this  Convention,  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  same  to  draft  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  setting  Ibrlh  the  advantages  and  practicability  of  said  pro- 
posed road,  and  asking  the  appropriation  ol  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  the  public 
lands,  lying  in  the  State  of  California,  for  the  construction  of  this  great  Southwest- 
ern railway. 

Resolved,  That  three  persons  be  appointed  a  committee  by  this  Convention 
to  present  said  memorial  to  Congress  during  its  present  session,  and  urge  before 
that  honorable  body  the  early  consideration  and  adoption  of  such  measures  as  will 
secure,  without  delay,  the  accomplishment  of  this  truly  national  enterprise. 

The  ibilowing  preamble  and  resolutions  were  offered  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Campbell, 
of  Louisiana : 

Whereas  the  City  of  New-Orleans  is  the  great  commercial  entrepot,  not  only 
of  Louisiana  but  also  of  the  states  of  the  great  valley  drained  by  the  Mississippi 
River;  and  whereas  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  the  others 
within  said  valley,  have  as  direct  an  interest  as  Louisiana,  in  the  facilities  afibrded 
to  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  which  naturally  seeks  New-Orleans 
as  an  emporium  for  barter,  distribution,  or  export;  and  whereas,  the  maritime 
outlet  of  tho  products  and  importations  of  the  Southwest  is  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Si;ii(^  of  Louisiana,  and,  as  a  consequence,  all  goods  and  commodities  ex- 
ported and  imported  through  that  channel  are  eflected  by  her  laws,  which  may 
encourage  or  impede  the  growth,  commercial  prospects,   military  strength  and 
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political  power  of  the  States  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  thus  rendering  her 
morally  responsible  to  them  for  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  encourage,  en- 
large and  strengthen  the  commercial  and  social  interest  of  this  vast  section  of  the 
confederacy ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  representing  the  states  interested,  respectfully 
but  earnestly  request  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana  to  repeal  and  abolish  all  lav*^8, 
either  statutory  or  constitutional,  they  have  enacted,  which  may  be  in  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing  preamble,  and  that  they  will  adopt  such  other 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  harmony  of  action  and  unity  of  etfort  on 
the  part  of  the  Southwestern  states  in  constructing  such  a  great  system  of  rail- 
roads as  will  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  their  natural  commercial  emporium  ; 
and  that  the  Legislature,  in  such  manner  as  their  wisdom  may  designate,  do  pro- 
mote the  immediate  construction  of  great  trunk,  rail-roads,  leading  north  and  west 
from  New-Orleans,  upon  which  the  various  branch  rail-roads  of  this  and  other 
states  may  be  engrafted. 

Mr.  T.  G.Morgan,  of  Louisiana,  moved  to  lay  them  on  the  table ;  but,  before  the 
question  was  put,  the  Convention  adjourned  until  6  o'clock,  P.  M. 


Friday,  January  9,  1852. 
EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  at  7  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Vice-President  A.  Fowler,  of  Arkansas,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Morgan,  of  Louisiana,  withdrew  his  motion  of  this  morning,  to  lay 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  W.  S-  Campbell  on  the  table,  and  made  a  motion  that  they 
be  adopted,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  acting  President  announced  the  following  committees  appointed  by  the 
President,  A.  Mouton,  before  he  left  the  city  : 

Committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  under  Mr.  Walter's 
resolutions — Col.  H.  W.  W  alter,  of  Holly  Springs  ;  Hon.  Stephen  Cocke,  of  Ab- 
erdeen; Col.  John  Duncan,  of  Grenada;  Col.  C.  S.  Tarpley,  of  Jackson ;  Gen. 
E.  L.  Acee,  of  Yallabusha,  Miss. 

Committeeof  three  to  address  Congress  and  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  South- 
ern, Western,  and  South-western  states,  under  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ways  and  Means — James  Robb,  of  New-Orleans ;  C.  S.  Tarpley,  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  A.  Fowler,  of  Arkansas. 

Committee  on  Major  Ranney's  resolution,  adopted  in  the  morning — J.  H.  Ran- 
ney,  of  Louisiana;  Philip  G.  Weaver,  of  Alabama;  John  Martin,  of  Arkansas; 
M.  Landrum,of  Florida;  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Kentucky;  Stephen  Brown,  of  Mis- 
sissippi; Mr.  Chouteau,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Briuckley,  of  Tennessee;  J.  T.  Mills, 
of  Texas;  Mr.  Burwell,  of  Virginia. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  i\Ir.  Henry  Chouteau,  of  Mis- 
souri : 

Resolved,  That  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
caused  by  the  i/'es  Moiues  and  Rock  River  rapids,  are  such  as  to  require  the  im- 
mediate action  of  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  River  at  the  falls 
near  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  canal  around  them,  need  immediate  improvement. 

Resolved,  That  the  enlargement  of  said  canal,  to  meet  the  wants  of  commerce, 
deserves  the  serious  and  prompt  action  of  our  National  Legislature. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  requested,  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Isaac  E.  Morse,  of  Louisiana,  opposed  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Hymes  sup- 
ported them.  Mr.  Chouteau  offered  an  additional  resolution  in  favor  cf  im- 
proving the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  Dr.  Estes,  of  Louisiana,  offered  a  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  removing  the  raft  in  Red  River.  Mr.  Walter,  of  Mississippi,  though 
in  favor  of  the  objects  of  the  resolutions,  thought  they  would  injure  the  objects 
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of  the  Convention,  and  moved  that  they  be  laid  on  the  table.    The  vote  by  states 
was  called,  and  resulted  as  follows : 

Yeas — Arkansas,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Vir- 
ginia— 7. 

Nays — Georgia  and  Missouri — 2. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Morgan,  of  Louisiana,  presented  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions, and  made  a  motion  that  they  be  spread  on  the  minutes,  which  was  carried. 
[Will  be  published  in  another  place.] 

The  following  was  presented  by  Judge  Campbell,  of  Ijouisiana,  who  moved 
that  it  be  spread  on  the  minutes,  which  was  adopted  :  [This  is  a  letter  from 
Gov.  A.  V.  Brown,  of  Tennessee,  which  will  be  published  in  another  place.] 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Landrum,  of 
Florida,  were  adopted  :  [Will  appear  in  another  place.] 

Mr.  M.  B.  Sellers,  of  Louisiana,  presented  the  following,  and  on  his  motion, 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  spread  it  on  the  minutes.  [Will  appear  in 
another  place.] 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Acee,  of  Mississippi,  presented  this  morning, 
were  then  taken  up,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  laid  on 
the  table — Gen.  Acee  being  too  ill  to  discuss  them. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana,  was 
unanimously  adopted — viz. :  requesting  Mr.  Burwell,  of  Virginia,  to  furnish  a 
copy  of  his  able  speech  for  publication. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Walter,  of  Mississippi,  presented  a  resolution,  requesting  Mr. 
Robb's  speech  for  publication,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  also  offer- 
ino-  the  thanks  of  the  Conventionto  Messrs. G.Burke,  A.  D.  Grossman,  Mouton, 
DeBow  and  Tarpley,  of  the  General  Committee,  for  their  assiduous  and  labori- 
ous services. 

Mr.  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  of  Louisiana,  presented  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  be  tendered  to  Lieut.  M.  D. 
Maury,  of  Washington  City;  Col.  Abert,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers ; 
Hon.  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri  ;  Roswell  Beebee  and  Mr.  Martin,  of  Arkansas ; 
Col,  Philips,  of  Alabama  ;  William  Gregg,  of  South  Carolina  ;  and  Gov. 
Brown,  of  Tennessee,  for  the  able  and  instructive  communications  addressed 
by  them  to  the  Convention  on  the  objects  of  its  meeting,  and  that  the  same  be 
published  in  the  reports  of  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


J.  Calhoun,  of  Louisiana, 

John  Duncan,  of  Mississippi,    ^  Secretaries. 

R.  C.  Faerely,  of  Arkansas, 


d 


The  Correspondence,  Debates,  &c.,  of  the  Convention,  will  be  published  in 
our  next — illustrated  (if  we  can)  by  an  improved  Rail-road  Map  to  date.  The 
one  we  issued  last  August,  though  the  best  then  published,  contained  several 
errors  and  omissions.     This  could  not  well  have  been  avoided. — [Ed. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CONVENTION  PROCEEDINGS. 

No.  I. 

PROJECT  OF  A  RAIL-EOAD  FROM  VICKSBtJRG,  VIA  MONUOE  AND  SHREVEPORT, 
THROUGH  THE  IKTERIOR  OF  TEXAS,  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  DELEGATION  OF 
NORTHERN   LOCTSIANA. 

REPORT. 

This  road  has  been  projected  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  northern,  eastern,  and  middle  portions  of  Texas,  securing  this 
trade  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  and  to  add  another  section  to  a  great  national  road.  It 
wiU  pass  through  a  tier  of  parishes  in  this  state,  containing  over  four  millions  of  acres  of 
rich,  fertile  land,  fully  equal  to  the  best  lands  in  the  world  for  the  growth  of  cotton.  The 
whole  of  this  land  is  arable,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  inconsiderable  portion 
subject  to  annual  inundation.  These  parishes  now  produce  about  130,000  bags  of  cot- 
ton. Without  the  aid  of  a  rail-road  this  amount  is  not  likely  to  be  increased.  Indeed, 
nothing  but  the  unsurpassed  fertility  of  the  soil  could  sustain  their  present  population,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other  means  for  getting  their  produce  to  market,  and  obtaining  their 
supplies,  than  is  afforded  by  small  streams  of  water,  unnavigable  for  many  months  in  the 
year,  and  which,  at  best,  meet  the  demands  of  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  country  in 
question.  Take,  as  an  illustration  of  this  statement,  the  parish  of  Caddo,  which  is  more 
tavorably  situated  for  navigation  than  any  other  of  the  northern  parishes.  For  several 
months  during  the  year  just  closed  the  good  people  of  this  parish  have  been  six  weeks 
from  New-Orleans  "indue  course  of  maU."  Flour  has  been  selling  at  S12  per  bbl. ; 
Bacon,  16  cts. ;  Sugar  and  Coffee,  12  and  14  cts. ;  Lard,  25  cts.  ;  and  other  family  sup- 
plies in  proportion.  Merchants  have  hauled  their  goods  from  the  Mississippi,  in  wa^rons, 
and  commenced  selling  them  about  the  time  their  bills,  for  the  purchase  of  them,  began  to 
fall  due.  Other  goods,  purchased  for  the  Shreveport  market,  have  been  met  at  New- 
Orleans,  shipped  up  the  Mississippi,  and  opened  at  various  points  on  that  river,  in  mar- 
kets unsuited  to  their  quality,  and  forced  sales  made  to  sustain,  il"  possible,  the  credit  of 
the  purchaser.  The  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  parish  is  at  this  time  under  shelter  at  the 
gin  houses,  or  locked  up  in  the  warehouses  at  Shreveport,  waiting  a  rise  in  Red  River. 
These  extravagant  prices — these  ruinous  delays — this  unnatural  course  of  trade,  and  gen- 
eral derangement  of  business  calculations,  return  upon  us  with  the  regularity  of  the  busi- 
ness seasons,  and  must  continue  to  recur  so  long  as  our  only  dependence  is  upon  the  un- 
certain navigation  of  Red  River.  Even  with  all  these  disadvantages,  the  fertiUrv  of 
the  soil  in  this  parish  has  induced  its  rapid  settlement.  The  Indians  were  removed  so 
late  as  1839,  and  the  same  year  the  lands  were  offered  for  sale  by  the  government.  The 
parish  now  contains  six  thousand  slaves.  Fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation ;  and  she  will  send  to  market  this  year,  as  the  produce  of  her  own  soil, 
twelve  thousand  bags  of  cotton.  Shreveport,  which  is  marked  out  by  its  geographical  po- 
sition as  the  centre  of  trade,  not  only  for  this  parish,  but  for  a  vast  extent  of  country  to 
the  west  of  it  in  Texas,  has  a  population  of  twentj-five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
second  place  in  the  state  in  point  of  commercial  importance.  The  trade  between  Shreve- 
port and  New-Orleans  already  amounts  to  severed  millions.  But  the  planters  of  Caddo 
parish,  and  the  enterprising  merchants  of  Shreveport,  are  struggling  against  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, under  the  weight  of  which  they  must  finally  yield,  unless  some  scheme  is 
devised  for  their  rehef.  There  are  191,000  acres  of  uncultivated  land  in  this  parish,  held 
by  private  citizens,  and  a  large  amount  still  unsold  by  the  government.  When  a  fair 
proportion  of  this  shall  have  been  brought  into  cultivation,  Caddo  parish  will  send  one 
hundred  thousand  bags  of  cotton  to  market.  The  limits  of  this  report  do  not  permit  a  de- 
tailed statistical  statement  of  each  of  the  parishes  through  which  the  road  is  projected  ; 
and  we  have  selected  Caddo,  because  it  is  about  an  average  parish  in  size,  present  wealth, 
and  production — and  because  more  favorably  situated  than  most  of  the  other  parishes ; 
the  facts,  in  regard  to  it,  demonstrate  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  rail-road  communication 
with  the  Mississippi  to  its  continued  prosperity.  Other  parishes,  as  Bossier,  Claiboume, 
and  Bienville,  equally  fertile  in  lands,  are  still  more  isolated  in  position,  and  must  remain 
almost  whoUy  undeveloped  and  worthless  to  the  state,  unless  aided  by  rail-road  communi- 
cation. This  road  would  speedily  develop  this  whole  region  of  country ;  and  if  built,  it  is 
a  very  moderate  and  sober  calculation  to  say,  that  within  sis  years  these  parishes  would 
6end  New-Orleans  400.000  bags  cotton.  But  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil  and  the  trade  based 
upon  its  produce,  are  not  the  only  elements  of  wealth  this  road  will  develop.  Contiguous 
to  the  route  are  large  and  extensive  forests  of  valuable  pine  timber.    Upon  the  water- 
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courses  which  unite  to  form  the  D'Arbane,  and  those  which  empty  into  the  Dugdemonia, 
and  Black  Lake  waters,  &c.,  are  good  water  privileges,  which  may  be  used  to  pro- 
pel machinery.  This  country  is  not,  therefore,  likely  to  remain  entirely  rural,  but  ex- 
tensive manufactories  will  spring  up  along  the  road,  and  add  another  element  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  state.  These  advantages,  so  feebly  set  forth,  might  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  this  Convention,  and  secure  its  favorable  no- 
tice ;  but  the  project  looks  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  state,  and  proposes  to  penetrate 
the  heart  of  Texas  between  the  32d  and  33d  parallels  of  latitude,  to  open  up  the  vast  re- 
sources of  that  immense  country,  and  secure  to  ourselves  the  advantages  which  always 
flow  from  enlarged  views  and  a  liberal  policy.  Here  are  thirty  organized  counties,  par- 
tially settled,  covering  as  many  thousand  square  miles,  and  containing  not  far  from  twenty 
millions  of  acres  of  land.  These  counties  produce  at  present  about  50,000  bags  of  cotton. 
More  than  half  of  this  is  grown  in  six  of  these  counties,  most  conveniently  situated  to  the 
na^agation  of  Red  River.  The  other  forty -four  counties  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the  stock 
business,  and  exported  during  the  past  season  not  far  from  fifty  thousand  head  of  beef 
cattle,  and  twenty  thousand  head  of  sheep.  This  business  has  been  found  profitable,  and 
is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  To  this  may  be  added  for  peltries  $200,000,  and  $30,000 
for  beeswax.  Some  of  these  counties  are  erecting  mills,  and  aheady  produce  con- 
siderable quantities  of  flour,  which,  however,  is  consumed  in  the  country.  To  find  a 
market,  this  flour  is  hauled  two  and  three  hundred  miles  in  wagons.  Northern  Texas  is 
one  of  the  best  wheat  growing  countries  on  the  continent.  The  average  crop  is  said  to  be 
thirty  bushels  per  acre  of  a  very  superior  quality.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  aided 
by  the  construction  of  the  contemplated  rail-road,  this  country  would  put  down  flour  in 
New-Orleans  one  month  earUer  than  it  is  possible  for  any  part  of  the  country  to  do,  from 
which  she  now  draws  her  supplies.  The  importations  of  goods,  groceries,  and  family  sup- 
pUes,  into  this  country,  may  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  their  exports.  The  wants  of 
this  people  are  so  urgent,  that  their  purchases  have  no  other  fimit,  than  their  ability  to 
pay.  In  these  estimates  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  those  counties  in  Texas — the  north- 
ern boundary  of  which  reaches  beyond  the  32d  degree  of  latitude,  and  which  are  pretty  well 
advanced  in  settlement.  To  our  other  estimates  should  be  added,  a  trade  carried  on  with 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Indian  nations,  which  now  finds  a  channel  through  Red  River, 
and  amounts  at  present  to  about  $200,000,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  large  increase.  If  we 
look  to  the  extent  of  this  country,  and  its  capabilities  of  future  improvement,  we  shall  see. 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  neglected,  unless  we  are  determined  to  lie  down  in  idleness  and 
poverty,  in  utter  disregard  to  the  sources  of  wealth  which  the  bounty  of  Providence  has 
placed  within  our  reach.  Probably  no  other  spot  upon  the  globe,  of  the  same  extent,  con- 
tains so  largo  a  proportion  of  rich  and  fertile  land  as  the  region  of  country  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking.  The  road  will  scarcely  pass  over  a  section  of  land  that  will  not  re- 
ward the  labor  of  the  husbandman  and  contribute  to  its  business  and  support.  Who  can 
calculate  the  future  of  this  country,  and  tell  what  it  shall  be,  when  its  productive  re- 
sources shall  have  been  fully  developed  by  a  judicious  system  of  railways  ?  We  have  not 
even  mentioned  all  the  known  sources  of  wealth  which  it  contains.  In  some  of  the  coun- 
ties are  extensive  quarries  of  limestone,  mines  of  salt,  stone-coal,  and  iron  ore ;  and  not 
far  beyond  the  western  limit  of  the  country  indicated,  are  mountains,  said  to  abound  in 
the  precious  metals,  silver,  gold,  and  platina.  The  natural  advantages  of  this  country  are 
becoming  more  generally  known  ;  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  an  immense  tide  of  emi- 
gration pouring  into  it  the  present  season ;  and  not  only  is  the  number  of  emigrants 
very  much  increased,  but  they  are  of  a  better  class,  and  take  with  them  a  much  larger 
amount  of  negro  property.  So  that  the  population,  wealth,  produce,  and  trade  of  this 
country  are  increasing  in  an  arithmetical  ratio.  A  very  large  proportion  of  tlie  cotton 
grown  in  these  counties  is  sent  to  this  city  at  an  average  cost  of  $4  per  bag.  In  most  of 
the  counties  the  cost  of  traii.sporting  cotton  to  market  so  far  exceeds  the  profits  of  planting 
that  it  is  not  attempted;  and  should  the  present  low  prices  continue,  and  the  building  of 
this  road  be  delayed  a  few  years,  planting  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  negroes  removed 
near  the  Gulf  in  western  Texas.  These  people  receive  their  supplies  at  Ibe  same  heavy 
cost  for  transportation,  and  this  double  tax  necessarily  makes  them  very  small  consumers. 
There  is  another  view  which  the  undersigned  have  taken  of  this  route.  It  is  projected 
on  the  same  line  of  latitude  with  Charleston,  Montgomery,  Vicksburg,  Monroe,  !Sli  re  veport, 
Marshall,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  and  San  Diego.  If  ever  the  Atlantic  is  connected  with  the 
Pacific  by  railway,  it  must  be  upon  lliis  fine.  No  other  route  presents  so  few  obstacles, 
or  combines  so  many  advantages.  It  is  central  in  geographical  position,  crosses  the  con- 
tinent at  the  narrowest  point,  is  far  enough  south  to  avoid  the  snows  and  frosts  of  winter, 
and  far  enough  north  to  strike  the  rivers  which  empty  into  the  gulf  at  practicable  cross- 
ings. It  will  best  accommodate  the  different  parts  of  the  country  :  and  to  it  cities,  and 
states,  north,  east,  and  south,  must  all  come,  who  seek  to  connectT  tliemselves  with  the 
trade  of  California.  When  the  connection  .shall  have  been  formed  between  Jackson  and 
Montgomery,  this  great  central  road  will  be  connected  with  all  the  principal  cities  in  the 
United  States  :  and,  like  the  great  central  artery  of  the  human  body,  it  will  infuse  life  and 
vigor  into  every  one  of  its  branches,  and  animate  with  health  the  remotest  members  of 
this  great  confederated  body  of  states.    The  section  of  this  route,  which  more  immediately 
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engages  the  attention  of  the  undersigned,  is  deemed  entirely  practicable.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  procure  a  survey  of  the  route  ;  but  as  this  has  not  been  done,  we  are  happy 
to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Convention  the  opinion  of  Professor  Forshey,  given  in  the 
correspondence  below. 

" New-Orleans,  January  tth,  1852. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  You  are  informed  that  the  friends  of  internal  improvement  in  the  northern  part 
of  Louisiana,  have  projected  a  railroad  from  Vicksburg  across  the  state,  by  way  of 
Monroe  and  Shreveport.  The  information  which  has  been  collected,  leads  the  friends  of 
the  road  to  believe  that  no  great  difficulties  present  themselves  on  the  route,  and  that  taking 
the  whole  line  together,  it  will  be  an  easy  one.  You  are  also  aware  that,  by  orders  of  the 
government,  a  route  has  been  surveyed,  quite  recently,  from  Lake  Providence  to  Fulton, 
and  it  is  understood  alow  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  cost  of  this  road.  I  believe 
you  once  surveyed  the  route  to  Alexandria,  a  little  lower  down  than  Monroe.  You  also 
have  intimate  knowledge  of  this  whole  region  of  country. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  practicability  of 
the  proposed  route  ?  And,  if  it  will  not  trouble  you  too  much,  furnish  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost  of  the  road? 

"  Have  the  friends  of  this  enterprise  selected  the  best  route  to  cross  the  state,  and 
develop  the  resources  of  ttie  northern  parishes  ?  Or  is  there  any  better  or  more  practi- 
cable route  ? 

"  Your  early  attention  to  this  is  solicited,  and  will  much  oblige  the  undersigned,  and 
many,  the  friends  of  internal  improvement  in  our  state. 

"  Very'respeclfuUy,  &c., 

"C.  G.YODNG." 

"  Carrollton,  La.,  January  Qth,  1852. 
"  De.  C.  G.  Yoc.vg, 

"  Dear  Sir — Your  note  of  yesterday  is  at  hand,  asking  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
practicability  of  constructing  a  rail-road  from  Shreveport,  on  the  Red  River,  to  Vicksburg, 
on  the  Mississippi,  via  Monroe  on  the  Ouachita. 

"The  questions  you  ask  I  shall  answer,  as  I  suppose,  of  course,  they  were  intended 
purely  as  a  professional  matter,  without  entering  into  questions  regarding  its  utility,  which 
are,  doubtless,  better  understood  by  yourselves  than  I  could  present  them. 

"  I  answer  as  to  practicability,  that  there  is  on  the  whole  route  nothing  approaching 
very  near  to  the  impracticable. 

"  This  line  would  be  180  miles  long,  and  would  keep  within  ten  miles  of  the  same  par- 
allel, namely,  latitude  thirty-two  degrees  thirty  minutes,  all  the  way. 

"  Commencing  on  the  east  bank  of  Red  River,  opposite  to  Shreveport,  the  best  route 
would  cross  the  Bayou  Bodcan,  below  the  lake,  two  or  three  miles,  and  pursue  a  line, 
nearly  direct,  to  Miadeii,  on  the  Dauchete  :  thence  deflecting  a  little  northward,  to  avoid 
the  broken  lands  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Black  Lake  Bayou,  it  would  pursue  the 
summit  ridge  nearly  due  east,  between  the  waters  of  the  D'Arbonne  on  the  north,  and 
the  Dugdemona  and  Castor  on  the  south  ;  and  without  crossing  a  single  stream  large 
enough  to  have  a  name,  in  75  miles,  would  reach  the  Ouachita  river,  opposite  Monroe,  in 
precisely  the  same  latitude  with  Shreveport. 

"  From  Monroe,  the  best  line  would  continue  eastward,  not  far  from  the  township  line 
of  T.  7,  8,  north,  crossing  the  Lafourche  Bayou  and  Boeuff  River,  a  little  south  of  the  ex- 
treme south  corner  of  the  Bastrop  Grant,  the  Bayou  Macon,  and  Joe's  Bayou,  in  the 
middle  of  T.  7,  and  thence  run  along  the  bank  of  the  latter  to  the  nearest  bend  of  the 
Tensas  river  :  along  the  bank  of  the  Tensas,  and  across  its  bend,  the  line  would  cross  that 
river  at  nr  near  the  north  line  of  T.  6,  and  the  Roundaway  Bayou  at  Richmond,  north  of 
the  mouth  of  Walnut  Bayou  ;  and  thence  eastward,  the  line  would  reach  the  river  bank, 
on  the  Mississippi,  at  some  place  between  Young's  Point  and  the  estate  of  General  Dun- 
lap — thence  it  would  keep  near  the  bank  of  the  river  to  a  point  opposite  Vicksburg. 

"  Tiie  greatest  ddliculties  on  this  route  are  not  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  track 
upon  firm  ground,  without  any  considerable  excavation  or  embankment.  This  may  be 
done  at  the  minimum,  or  near  the  minimum  cost  of  railway  construction.  The  abundance 
of  timber  on  the  way  at  nearly  every  portion  of  the  line,  and  the  slight  grades  required, 
give  ample  assurance  of  this. 

"  The  true  difficulties  consist,  first,  in  the  bridges  or  crossings  of  several  large  streams  : 
and,  second,  in  the  character  of  the  overflowed  region  to  be  crossed. 

"  1st.  There  will  be  five  first  class  bridges  to  be  constructed  on  the  route  ;  and  if  built 
in  such  substantial  manner,  as  are  common  on  similar  streams,  they  must  cost  a  sum  equal 
to  about  six  miles  of  road  each;  and  three  bridges  of  the  second  class,  equal  each  to  two 
miles  of  road,  which  may  be  estimated  in  all  as  increasing  the  cost  of  the  whole  road  above 
the  minimum,  a  sum  not  less  than  8350,000. 

"The  next  difficulty  is  a  much  less  one  as  to  increased  ccst.     It  would  require  that  the 
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road  should  be  built  on  tresselworl?,  through  the  Lafourche  swamp,  through  BajOD 
Macon  and  Tensas  swamps,  a  distance  which  I  cannot  venture  to  name  widiout  an  actual 
survey. 

'•  But  this  necessity  results  from  the  direction  of  the  route,  which  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  trend  of  the  alluvial  planes,  and  hence  across  the  drainage.  Continuous  embankments 
cannot  be  constructed  without  manifest  injury  to  the  drainage  of  the  country. 

"  Tressel-work,  for  elevations  of  3  to  6  feet,  would  increase  the  minimum  cost  of  the 
road  about  20  per  cent,  per  mile,  for  the  number  of  miles  so  constructed.  It  is  a  vague 
estimate,  but  I  suppose  that  $50,000  would  be  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  this  contingency. 

"According  to  this  estimate,  it  may  be  assumed  in  general  terms,  that 

180  miles,  rail-road  track,  culverts  and  stations 1,800,000 

8  bridges,  first  and  second  class 350,000 

20  miles  tressel-work,  &c 50,000 

Total  probable  cost  of  the  road $2,200,000 

"  I  must  beg,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  will  take  these  as  crude  opinions,  based  upon  a  very 
good  knowledge  of  the  country,  true,  but  without  any  surveys  upon  the  route  you  desig- 
nate :  and  I  would  not  be  willing  to  have  these  opinions  arrayed  against  any  others 
resulting  from  careful  surveys  in  the  future,  made  by  myself  or  other  competent 
engineers. 

'•  Very  faithfully  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Caleb  G.  Forshet, 

"  Civil  Engineer." 

The  government  of  the  United  States  is  interested  in  a  most  direct  and  unmistakable 
mannerin  the  construction  of  this  road.  Its  treaty  stipulations  with  Me.xieo,  and  its  obli 
gallons  to  protect  its  own  citizens,  require  a  line  of  military  posts  to  be  kept  up  on  she 
frontiers  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  Five  regiments  of  soldiers  are  now  stationed  upon  these 
lines,  and  the  number  will  probably  be  increased  this  winter  to  eight.  The  transportation 
of  supplies  to  these  stations  will  make  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  treasury  of  the  Unised 
States,  and  render  indispensable  a  considerable  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
army.  From  data  furnished  the  undersigned  from  reliable  sources,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  form  such  estimates  as  to  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that  the  mere  freight  and 
transportation  of  supplies  to  these  stations  will  cost  the  government  more  than  a  million  o-f 
dollars  annually.  We  are  aware  that  this  statement  will  starde  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  country.  But  the  estimate  is  below  the  actual  cost.  The 
Secretary  of  War  mentions  tliat  more  than  forty  dollars  has  been  paid  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  a  barrel  of  flour.  In  one  instance  the  government  engaged  a  man  to  haul  supplies 
from  St.  Antonio  to  El  Paso,  at  $lt)  50.  who  threw  up  the  contract  as  a  bad  bargain. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  federal  government  will  be  profited.  With  the 
facilities  which  the  road  would  afford  for  concentrating  her  forces,  the  country  may  give 
its  citizens  a  far  more  efficient  protection  with  a  reduced  number  of  soldiers.  Indeed,  a 
rail-road  would  develop  a  population  whi<-h,  in  a  few  years,  would  supersede  the  necessity 
of  keeping  up  these  stations  at  all.  This  was  the  eflect  in  our  own  state  of  opening  the 
navigation  of  Red  River.  More  than  this,  the  same  population  would  become  consumers 
of  imported  goods,  paying  duty,  and  thus  the  road  will  augment  the  revenue  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  same  time  lliat  it  lessens  its  expenditures.  The  people  along  this  road  are 
alive  to  the  subject.  Enthusiastic  meetings  have  been  held  in  many  of  the  parishes  in 
northern  Louisiana,  and  the  counties  mentioned  in  Texas,  in  all  of  which  the  people  have 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  its  immediate  construction.  In  addition,  large  conventions 
have  been  held  in  Shreveport,  Monroe,  Marshall,  and  Palestine,  in  which  delegates  re- 
presenting quite  a  number  of  parishes  and  counties  have  conferred,  and  united  in  giving 
expression  to  the  public  sennment.  Such  is  the  state  of  feeling  upon  the  subject,  that 
private  citizens  have  offered  to  donate  a  portion  of  their  land  to  secure  the  building  of  the 
road.  In  submitting  this  report,  the  undersigned  would  conclude  it  by  recommending  the 
construction  of  this  road,  as  important  to  a  numerous  people,  inhabiting  a  large  and  exten- 
sive region  of  country,  prolific  in  sources  of  wealth,  situated  in  northern  Louisiana,  in 
middle,  western,  northern,  and  eastern  Texas.  That  it  is  important  to  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  as  opening  a  channel  through  which  she  may  secure  to  herself  almost  the  entire 
trade  of  the  country  in  question — a  trade  which  at  present  amounts  to  several  millions, 
and  which  is  susceptible  of  an  indefinite  increase.  The  interest  which  tlie  undersigned 
feels  upon  this  subject  induces  a  pause  here — to  observe  that  the  position  which  New- 
Orleans  now  occupies,  in  regard  to  this  trade,  is  one  of  peril.  Unless  some  artificial 
means  be  devised  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  transportation  to  and  from  that  portion  of  this 
country  lying  west  of  Shreveport,  its  entire  trade  will  soon  be  diverted  into  other 
channels. 
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We  have  reason  to  believe  that  Texas  will  look  with  favor  upon  this  route.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  a  large  number  of  her  must  populous  counties  have  held 
meetings  and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  it,  and  instructed  their  representatives  accord- 
ingly. We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  Texas  will  not  permit  her  territory  to  be 
penetrated  by  a  rail-road  oa  the  east,  south  of  the  32d  degree  of  latitude,  and  she  will 
look  with  indifference  upon  any  project  that  does  not  connect  her  by  a  direct  line  witli  the 
Mississippi  River.  To  do  this,  the  road  must  cross  Red  River  at  Shreveport,  for  there  is 
no  other  practicable  crossing  for  more  than  three  hundred  miles.  A  road  through  the  ex- 
treme northern  portion  of  Texas,  to  Little  Rock  and  Memphis,  might,  indeed,  cross  the 
river  at  Fulton.  This  road  has  already  been  spoken  of.  It  is  an  important  route,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  ultimately  be  built,  but  it  can  never  compete  for  the  transportation  of 
cotton  with  a  road  running  to  Vicksburg.  But  to  return.  The  information  already  given  in 
this  report,  touching  ll>e  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  shall  run,  shows  this  road 
to  be  important  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans,  as  opening  up  to  her  a  new  and  abundant 
source,  from  which  she  may  suppl}'  herself  with  beef,  mutton,  flour,  and  other  articles 
of  living,  of  a  superior  quality,  at  reduced  prices,  whereby  she  may  greatly  cheapen  the 
expenses  of  living  of  her  citizens,  and  reduce  the  price  of  fare  at  her  hotels  and  boarding- 
houses,  which  will  operate  to  produce  a  rapid  increase  of  her  population,  both  transient 
and  permanent.  This  road  is  important  to  the  state  of  Louisiana,  because  it  will  procure 
the  settlement  of  four  millions  of  acres  of  her  vacant  land,  and  add  within  a  few  years 
twenty  millions  to  the  amount  of  her  taxable  property.  It  is  important  to  the  federal 
government,  because  it  will  save  her  half  a  million  annually  in  the  cost  of  transporting 
supplies  to  her  soldiers  on  the  frontiers  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  Finally,  this  road  is 
deemed  important  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  as  forming  a  part  of  that  great  central 
trunk,  wnich  shall  belt  the  continent,  and  with  which  all  other  roads  on  the  continent 
must  connect,  to  perfect  the  system. 

C.  G.  Young, 
Chairman  of  the  Delegation  from  Northern  Louisiana. 
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THE    COMMITTEE  TO  WHOM  WAS    REi^ERRED    THE    QUESTION    OF    A    SYSTEM 
OF  RAIL-ROADS  FOR  ARKANSAS,  BEG  LEAVE  TO  REPORT 

Arkansas,  in  point  of  territorial  extent,  is  larger  than  any  southern  state  ;  Texas  alone 
excepted,  embracing  in  its  limits  an  area  of  over  50,000  square  miles,  or  33,000,000  of  acres. 
Her  soil  is  one  of  unsurpassed  fertihty  ;  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  from  its  climate, 
being  admirably  adapted  to  the  production  of  provisions,  with  the  capacity  to  produce 
them  to  an  unlimited  extent ;  also  embracing  a  belt  of  mineral  region,  rich  in  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  gypsum,  manganese,  silver  and  gold — needing  only 
an  outlet  by  rail- road  to  the  Mississippi  River,  to  make  it  a  more  profitable  mining  dis- 
trict than  California  itself,  while  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  safer  for  heavy  crops  of 
cotton  than  any  other  portion  of  the  South.  This  is  established,  beyond  all  question,  by 
years  of  experience ; — further  south,  the  crop  has  become  a  precarious  one,  from  casualty 
produced  by  the  caterpillar,  bjll  worm,  gi'ub,  or  cut  worm.  West,  there  is  not  rain 
enough  more  than  one  year  in  four,  and  in  other  states  of  the  same  parallel  east,  the  soil 
is  exhausted. 

But  Arkansas,  with  all  that  Nature  has  done  for  her,  is  far  behind  her  neighbors  in  im- 
provements, population,  and  general  prosperity.  It  is  a  source  of  humihation  to  your  com- 
mittee to  make  these  acknowledgments ;  but  the  truth  should  be  told,  "  though  the 
heavens  faD." 

The  cause  of  this  state  of  things,  to  the  intelligent  resident  of  Arkansas,  who  has  under- 
stood her  general  state  policy,  is  no  mystery.  She  was  admitted  into  the  Union  prema- 
turely, before  she  had  the  basis  of  wealth  and  population  upon  which  to  raise  a  revenue  to 
support  a  state  government ;  consequently  she  was  forced  to  resort  to  some  financial 
scheme  to  raise  the  deficit.  The  State  and  Real  Estate  Banks  were  chartered,  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  state  placed  on  $3, .500, 000  of  their  bonds  ;  they  both  suspended  in 
the  general  crash  of  1837  ;  and  since  then  have  not  more  than  managed  to  keep  the  debt 
down  to  the  original  amount.  This  constitutes  the  state  debt  of  Arkansas,  and  the 
whole  is  set  down  as  state  liability.  The  state  is  undoubtedly  liable  for  the  entire  debt ; 
but  there  is  still  a  valuable  asset  in  the  banks,  consisting  in  notes,  and  in  bonds  and 
mortgages  on  large  tracts  of  the  most  valuable  lands  in  the  state  ;  and  should  these  lands 
be  affected  by  rail-roads,  as  lands  have  been  every  where  else,  there  is  but  Httle  doubt 
that  before  the  maturity  of  the  bonds  in  1862,  the  debt  wn.ll  be  paid  by  the  bank  asset.    At 
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present  valuation  they  would  pay  tlie  debt  down  to  $1,500,000.  This,  then,  is  the  actual 
debt  oi"  the  state — an  amount  for  which  she  is  at  present  unable  to  provide,  but  insignifi- 
cant when  viewed  prospectively,  and  can  easily  be  provided  for,  after  a  correct  system  of 
rail-roads  shall  have  developed  our  vast  natural  resources. 

As  yet,  private  enterprise  has  done  nothing  efiicient  towards  a  system  of  rail-road ;  and 
the  state,  as  shown  above,  is  not  in  a  condition  that  her  credit  can  be  made  available,  as 
in  other  states,  to  assist  in  projects  of  improvement.  But  an  awakening  spirit)  on  this 
subject,  has  recently  manifested  itself;  and  the  important  inquiry  is  heard  on  every  hand, 
cannot  Arkansas  do  something  towards  a  general  system  of  rail-road  improvement  ? 

Piivate  enterprise  and  capital  stand  ready  to  act  to  the  full  extent  of  their  abihty  ;  yet 
in  the  present  advancement  of  Arkansas  this  is  not  sufficient,  at  least  so  far  as  capital  is 
concerned,  to  prosecute  to  completion  the  system  necessary.  The  only  resources  we 
have  in  addition  are  from  capitalists  in  other  states,  and  the  liberality  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  making  donations  of  lands  for  rail-road  purposes.  We  think  we  present  more 
than  ordinary  claims  on  the  government,  in  our  proposition  to  point  our  improvements  to- 
ward the  Indian  country.  These  Indian  tribes  are  under  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  large  quantities  of  specie  to  the  amount  of  millions,  have  annually  to  be  transport- 
ed at  great  risk,  and  frequently  at  heavy  expense,  (land  carriage  having  to  be  used,)  to 
pay  the  Indian  annuities — besides  troops  and  munitions  of  war  have  to  be  sent  there  to 
keep  in  proper  subjection  the  turbulent  spirit  of  tlie  various  tribes.  Besides,  a  direct  line 
of  rail-road,  penetrating  the  Indian  country,  would  do  more  to  civihze  and  Christianize 
them,  than  millions  spent  in  the  usual  missionary  etforts.  With  this  view,  we  see  the  gen- 
eral government  is  directly  pecuniarily  interested  in  our  rail-roads,  as  well  as  philan- 
thropically,  and  possesses  the  same  interest  in  ours  that  she  does  in  the  roads  running 
through  other  new  states.  A  donation  for  so  mucli  land  on  each  side  of  the  road,  with  the 
privilege  of  floating  for  it,  would  enable  Arkansas  to  do  much  towards  completing  her 
roads. 

In  the  selection  of  a  starting  point  on  the  Mississippi  River,  we  find  central  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  state  the  high  lands  touch  the  Mississippi  at  Helena  ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  this  is  the  only  point  from  Cape  Jeridon  to 
the  Balize,  where  tlie  high  lands  touch  the  Mississippi  on  its  western  bank.  And  by 
reference  to  the  operations  of  the  states  on  tlie  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  we  find  tha't 
all  their  rail-roads  point  to  the  blutt's  for  their  termini :  instance  Memphis,  Vicksburg, 
Natchez,  and  other  places.  This,  of  itself,  is  conclusive  that  high  land  points  ought  to  be 
selected  for  our  termini,  in  preference  to  swamp  and  overflowed  ones,  when  they  can  be 
had. 

Then,  if  we  adopt  Helena  (the  only  practicable  place)  as  the  starting  point  of  our  sys- 
tem, we  And  the  projected  road  from  there  to  Little  Eock  to  pass  over  a  plain  country, 
already  a  grade  above  oveiilow,  (with  the  exception  of  four  miles  of  White  River  bot- 
tom,) rich  and  fertile,  with  timber  of  the  best  kind  for  the  superstructure,  and  with  no  cost 
for  the  right  of  way.  Taking  this  as  the  first  section  of  the  main  trunk  for  the  system  for 
Arkansas,  we  know  of  no  road,  in  the  South  or  West,  that  oilers  such  inducements  to 
capitalists  for  safe  and  profitable  investment.  This  road,  a  distance  of  110  miles,  can  be 
constructed  with  a  T  rail  of  58  lbs.  to  the  yard,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000. 

We  think  we  risk  nothing,  when  we  base  an  estimate  on  30,000  through  passengers 
the  first  year;  this,  at  $6  each,  gives  us  $180,000,  with  the  certainty  of  an  annual  in- 
crease to  an  ultimate  extent  that  now  baffles  calculation. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  large  extent  of  country  that  will  send  its  produce 
to  market  over  this  road,  and  receive  in  return  its  merchandise,  we  at  once  set  down  the 
freight  receipts  as  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  and  repairs ;  giving  the  re- 
ceipts from  passengers  as  profit,  making  18  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  And  when  the 
contemplated  extensions  and  laterals  are  constructed,  it  will  pay  to  an  extent  that  ought 
to  satisfy  the  most  avaricious.  It  will  also  possess  the  advantage  that,  for  years  at  least, 
it  can  have  no  rival.  The  enormous  cost,  and  uncertainty  in  investment,  over  an  over- 
flowed bottom,  will  prevent  any  rival  route  from  being  constructed,  giving  to  this  the 
benefits  of  all  the  trade  and  travel  of  northern,  western,  and  southern  Arkansas  ;  also,  of 
south  Missouri,  northeastern  Texas  and  the  Indian  country,  without  saying  anything  of 
its  being  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  Southern  Pacific  Rail-road. 

From  Little  Rock  an  extension  should  be  made  to  some  point  on  Red  River  to  meet 
the  Texas  roads  pointing  east — also,  another  from  the  same  place,  by  way  of  Van  Buren 
to  Fort  Smith,  to  be  ultimately  extended  into  the  Indian  country — a  country  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  possessing,  according  to  the  report  of  Lieutenant  Marcy,  the  elements  to  make 
it,  in  proper  hands,  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  countries  that  God  ever  made.  And 
however  much  the  philanthropist  may  regret  it,  he  can  but  see  that  this  vast  region 
must  ultimately  be  possessed  by  the  white  rai^e  ! — be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  made 
to  play  its  part  in  support  of  ci\'ilization.  The  Indians  wifl  be  forced  to  retire  to  the  vast 
plain  country  of  the  west — a  country  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  migratory,  hunting  dis- 
positions. 
At  some  point,  a  few  mUes  west  of  White  River,  a  branch  ought  to  leave  the  main 
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trunk,  and  following  up  the  waters  of  the  White  River,  and  crossing  it  at  or  near  Bates- 
ville,  continue  a  north  course,  running  through  the  fine  agricultural  and  mineral  region  of 
North  Arkansas  and  Southern  Missouri.  This  will  constitute  the  system  of  main  trunk 
roads  for  the  state.  So  soon  as  they  are  completed,  branches  will  be  run  out  at  various 
points,  tapping  the  different  basins,  and  giving  to  each  section  of  the  state  facilities  of 
direct  rail  road  communication  with  the  Mississippi  River. 

Objections  have  been  urged  against  Helena  as  the  eastern  terminus,  for  the  system  for 
Arkansas,  because  it  does  not  communicate  directly  with  the  roads  now  in  process  of 
construction  from  Memphis  to  the  southern  Atlantic  cities.  This  objection  is  found,  on  in- 
vestigation, to  be  trivial  in  its  character,  for  to  all  those  wishing  to  communicate  with 
Memphis  they  are  ofl'ered  an  uninterrupted  navigation,  for  first-class  .steamers,  from  Helena 
to  Memphis,  which  can^be  run  in  five  hours,  making  a  difference  of  time  between  Little 
Rock  direct  to  Memphis,  and  by  way  of  Helena  and  the  river,  of  not  more  than  three 
hours. 

By  way  of  New-Orleans  is  the  natural  outlet  for  Arkansas  products  ;  and  when  other 
things  are  equal,  her  artificial  lines  of  conmiunication  (as  as  her  rivers  do)  ought  to 
point  to  New-Orleans.  With  her,  Arkansas  is  allied  by  contiguity,  association,  and  simi- 
larity of  institutions,  and  nothing  but  tlie  most  perfect  apathy  ou  the  pin  of  New-Orleans 
can  dissever  this  unity  of  interest ;  but  without  New-Orleans  will  take  hold  and  act 
liberally,  the  southern  Atlantic  cities  will  unite  Arkansas  with  them  by  iron  bonds,  and 
then  hold  her  as  in  the  hooks  of  steel.  Memphis,  Nashville,  Charleston  and  Savannah: 
and  last,  though  not  least,  Mobile,  is  beginning  to  bid  for  Arkansas  trade,  by  proposing  the 
construction  of  roads  to  cross  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  and  even  100  miles  above  these  ; 
and  if  Xew-Orleans  sleeps  ou  a  few  years  longer,  she  may  awake,  but  it  will  be  with  a 
spasmodic  effort,  and  she  will  quickly  relapse  again  into  the  sleep  of  death,  as  in  that  time 
ajl  the  elements  of  her  vitality  will  be  taken  from  her  by  her  more  enterprising  sisters, 
Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Charleston. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  at  any  future  day  to  connect  the  Arksansas  roads  directly 
with  the  roads  east  of  tlie  Mississippi,  it  can  be  done  at  n)uch  less  expense  by  crossing  the 
river  at  Helena  than  at  any  other  point,  and  connect  with  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville 
road  at  Holly  Springs,  Helena  being  on  nearly  an  air  line  from  Little  Rock  to  Holly 
Springs.  The  difficulties  of  crossing  the  bottom  opposite  Helena  are  less  than  at  any  other 
point,  in  the  knowledge  of  your  committee. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee,  feeling  that  all  the  statistical  information  necessary  to 
stimulate  the  southern  states  to  action,  will  go  before  the  country  in  other  reports  upon 
roads,  exciting  now  more  attention  if  not  of  more  ultimate  utility,  and  through  the  address 
that  this  Convention  will  send  forth,  will  only  in  a  few  words  urge  the  importance  of 
prompt  and  efficient  action  upon  the  rail-road  subject  in  all  sections  of  the  South. 

Our  glorious  confederacy  has  justpassed  through  a  critical  period  of  her  history.  But 
recently  the  elements  of  discord  were  aroused  and  excited  to  a  degree  that  made  the 
heart  of  the  patriot  to  quail :  but  by  the  combined  effort  of  the  distinguished  men  of  both 
parties  in  Congress,  oil  was  poured  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  peace  and  harmony  were 
restored  to  our  threatened  and  distressed  country.  But  the  struggle  should  learn  us  a 
lesson,  and  prompt  us  to  go  to  work,  and  render  ourselves  independent  of  the  North,  and 
in  no  way  can  we  do  this  so  effectually  as  by  opening  all  the  artificial  lines  of  communica- 
tion, that  may  be  necessary  to  develop  our  country.  On  the  heels  of  our  roads  manufac- 
turing enterprises  will  spring  up,  and  then  we  may  pi-oclaim  our  independence.  We  will 
be  dependent  on  the  North  for  nothing;  the  North  will  be  dependent  on  us  for  our  cotton 
and  sugar ;  and  as  we  always  treat  freemen  as  freemen,  we  will  treat  our  fellow-citizens  of 
the  North  as  brothers  of  the  same  great  confederacy  ;  they  having  no  power  over  us,  will 
have  no  motive  to  treat  us  in  any  other  way.  Then  we  can  live  together  in  peace,  and 
go  on  to  demonstrate  the  great  problem  of  man's  capacity  for  self  government,  and  let  our 
example  have  its  influence  on  the  rotten  monarchical  governments  of  the  old  world  :  and 
there  exert,  by  the  moral  of  our  course,  an  influence  beneficial  to  the  freedom  of  the 
world. 

All  of  which  is  submitted. 

John  Martin,  Chairman. 

Therefore,  Resolved — That  the  rail-road  system  we  have  proposed  for  Arkansas,  is  a 
necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  the  system  for  the  South  ;  and  that  from  the  direct  as  well 
as  incidental  benefits  that  the  general  government  must  derive  by  the  construction  of  a 
part  of  the  main  trunks,  that  her  aid  is  especially  invoked  by  this  Convention,  in  a  liberal 
donation  of  lands,  to  be  granted  directly  to  the  companies  that  are  or  may  be  fonned  for 
their  construction,  and  diat  her  usual  course  of  donating  only  the  public  lands  on  the  line 
of  road  ought  in  this  instance  to  be  deviated  from,  and  the  privilege  granted  of  floating  for 
quantity,  on  any  of  the  public  lands  in  the  state. 
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No.  in. 

KAIL-ROADS  IN  PROGRESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  AND  PROJECTED,  IN  MISSOURI. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  (being  a  continuation  of  the  rail-roads  from  Boston, 
New-York,  Philadelphia,  Balliinore,  and  other  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  westward 
thrmich  the  states  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois)  commencing 
at  St."  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  running  thence  south-westwardiy  to  the 
western  limit  of  tlie  state  of  Missouri,  with  the  expectation  that  the  same  will  be  continued 
across  the  plains  to  California  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Rail-road,  connecting  with  Chicago  and  the  Great  Lakes, 
commencing  at  Hannibal,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  terminating  at  the  town  of  St. 
Joseph,  on  the  Missouri  River,  with  the  expectation  that  the  same  will  be  extended  so  as 
to  intersect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail-road. 

These  two  i-oads  have  been  commenced  under  very  favorable  auspices,  and  are  now  in 
progress  of  erection. 

The  Missouri  Central  Rail-road,  commencing  at  St.  Louis,  and  running  north-westwardly 
to  JelTerson  City,  Boonvilie  and  Lexington,  on  the  Missouri  River,  and  extending  to  the 
town  of  Kansas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  with  the  expectation  that  the  same 
will  intersect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Rail-road. 

The  Iron  Mountain  Rail-road,  commencing  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  thence  to  the  Iron 
Mountain,  in  a  southern  direction,  and  continuing  in  that  course  to  intersect  like  im- 
provements in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  in  order  to  connect  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

The  South-western  Kail-road,  commencing  at  the  city  of  Cape  Girardeau  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  to  the  city  of  Boonvilie  on  the  Missouri  River. 

Henry  Chouteau, 
Delegate  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
New-Orleans.  Qth  January,  18.^2. 


No.  IV. 
F  L  ORIDA. 

Whereas  Georgia,  with  her  vast  system  of  internalimprovements,  has  already  stretched 
her  iron  lines  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Chnttahoochee — and  a  bill  is  tiow  before 
the  legislature  of  that  state  to  insure  the  completion  of  tlie  South-western  Rail-road  from 
Macon  to  Eufaula,  Fort  Gaines,  or  other  point  on  said  river  ;  it  is  therefore  expedient  that, 
to  complete  the  chain  of  roads  from  the  seaboard  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  a  line 
commencing  at  the  point  at  which  the  South-western  Road  will  terminate,  running  thence 
to  the  waters  of  Pcnsacola  Bay,  should  be  established. 

The  distance  of  this  proposed  railway  is  about  1-40  miles,  passing  through  the  counties 
of  Barbour,  Pike,  Covington,  and  Conecuh,  in  Alabama,  and  Santa  Rosa  in  Florida,  over 
a  country  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  no  large  streams  to  cross ;  and  the  lands,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  way,  re- 
quire but  little  grading — it  can,  therefore,  be  built  at  less  than  the  ordinary  cost  of  roads 
in  the  South.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  New-Orleans  and  the  states  bordering 
on  the  Gulf,  from  the  compl'^tion  of  this  road,  are  groat. 

A  daily  line  of  .steamers,  from  the  terminus  to  the  city,  would  bring  a  gi'eat  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  travel  hither — the  cotton-growing  region  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
and  Georgia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  route,  would  make  this  their  great  mart  j  in  return, 
they  would  receive  the  products  of  Louisiana,  and  those  of  the  broad  West ;  therefore 
New-Orleans  would  be  benefited  by  this  route,  and  the  roads  which  she  proposes 
strengthened  by  the  connection.  The  link,  to  complete  the  chain,  could  be  made  ;  and 
the  states  bordering  on  the  Gulf  would  feel  the  benefits  of  its  influence,  before  other  more 
extended  routes  can  be  completed.  It  would  open  a  district  of  country,  where  lands  are 
now  comparatively  valueless,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  our  national  govern- 
ment. 

Government,  ha^^ng  spent  millions  for  the  naval  station  at  Pensacola,  should  en- 
courage this  enterprise,  as  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  secure  every  faciUty  for  her  great 
improvements.  The  power  possessing  the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  as  a  rendezvous  in  time 
ol  war,  holds  complete  control  over  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Gulf.  Hence,  a  vast 
amount  has  been  wisely  expended  in  constructing  fortifications  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay,  and  that  point  must  ever  be  one  of  great  importance  in  time  of  war.     And  as  the 
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South-western  Rail-road  of  Georgia,  have  determined  to  seek  a  continuation  of  their  line  to 
some  point  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 

Therefore,  be'  it  Resolved,  That  the  projected  road  from  the  terminus  of  the  South- 
western Road  of  Georgia,  to  the  waters  of  Pensacola  Bay,  would  greatly  promote  the 
interests  of  the  South,  and  receive  the  cordial  sanction  of  this  Convention. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  na- 
tional government,  this  railway,  as  one  which  will  be  highly  important  to  the  naval  station 
at  Pensacola,  and  to  the  security  of  the  increasing  commerce  of  the  Southwest. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  the  members  in  Congress,  from  the  several  states,  are  solicited  to 
use  their  efforts  to  obtain  suitable  grants  of  the  public  domain  for  this  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  and  for  all  similar  purposes  of  pub  lie  enterprise  and  im- 
provement. 


No.  V. 
BATON    ROUGE     PROJECT. 

Whereas,  at  the  South-western  Rail-road  Convention,  held  in  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  in  the  month  of  April,  1851,  a  report  was  made  by  the  committee  on  plans  and 
projects,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  the  distance  from  Xew-Orleans  to  Jackson  via  Pontchar- 
train  Rail-road,  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Madisonville,  is  173  miles,  of  which  distance 
about  30  miles  will  be  steam  ferr3^  By  the  located  line  of  the  old  Nashville  Railroad, 
the  distance  is  19-2  miles.  By  a  route  recently  surveyed  by  Mr.  Phelps,  passing  above 
Lake  Maurepas,  the  distance  will  be  about  -200  miles  ;  and  by  a  proposed  line  up  tlie 
river  to  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge,  the  distance  irom  New-Orleans  to  Jackson  will  be 
about  213  miles.  The  latter  route  avoids  difficult  swamps,  extensive  draw-bridges  across 
navigable  streams,  and  passes  through  a  fertile  and  well-improved  countrj-.  The  majority 
of  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  road  via  Baton  Rouee  may  be  constructed  in  the 
most  substantial  manner  from  New-Orl-eans  to  Jackson  for  two  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  the  shorter  lines  would  net  cost  materially  less.  The  cost  of  the  road  from  the  state 
line  of  Louisiana  to  the  town  of  Jackson  will  be  the  same  on  either  route,  and  may  be  es- 
timated separately  at  one  million  of  dollars! !" 

And  whereas  the  said  proposed  route  presents  advantages,  certainly  not  to  be  over- 
looked, in  entering  upon  a  vast  sytem  of  interaal  improvements,  in  which  it  is  confidently 
expected  all  the  energies  of  the  state  and  of  the  people  of  the  state  will  be  prompdy  and 
efficientlyenlisted;.- 

These  advantages  being — 

1st.  That  throughout  its  whole  course  such  road  will  pass  through  a  densely  populated 
and  fertile  country,  the  inhabitants  whereof  are  not  only  able  but  willing  to  contribute 
liberally  for  the  formatioo  of  the  road. 

2d.  That  by  touching  the  Mississippi  at  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  easy  and  speedy  com- 
munication can  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  under  all  circumstances,  be  had  with  the 
city  of  New-Orleans. 

3d.  That  in  the  event  of  an  overflow  of  the  Ri^-er  Mississippi  at  any  point  between  the 
cities  of  New-Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge,  a  rail-road,  whether  passing  the  latter  place,  or 
diverging  from  the  River  Mississippi,  so  as  to  cross  the  River  Amite  near  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Maurepas,  or  to  cross  the  pass  between  Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  must  be 
liable  to  destruction,  or  at  least  to  great  damage  ;  and  therefore  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
the  road  now  proposed  to  be  constructed  should  touch  the  River  Mississippi  at  a  point 
not  liable  to  inundation,  in  order  that  there  may  under  no  circumstances  be  any  delay  or 
interruption  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freights  to  New-Orleans. 

4tb.  That  by  extending-  the  road  from  New  Orleans  to  Baton  Rouge,  along  or  near  the 
bank  of  the  River  Mississippi  to  Baton  Rouge,  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  passing  over 
the  highest  lands,  avoiding  swamps,  and  not  liable  to  any  obstruction  or  damage  from 
overflows,  not  common  to  the  other  routes  proposed. 

.5th.  That  the  route  via  Baton  Rouge,  passing  from  that  place  towards  the  city  of  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  over  a  comparatively  high  countrv',  free  from  swamps,  not  traversed  by 
large  streams,  and  at  the  same  time  not  requiring  excavations  or  embankments  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  can  be  constructed  at  less  expense  than  one  passing  through  a  low 
country,  where  many  and  extensive  swamps  must  be  encountered,  and  several  navigable 
streams  must  be  bridged. 

6th.  That  the  corporation  now  proposed  to  be  created,  can  avail  itself  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Baton  Rouge  and  Clinton  Rail-road  Company,  which  consists  in  opening  the  pro- 
posed route  about  thirty  miles  or  upwards,  cutting  off  the  timber  a  width  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  preparing  the  road  for  laying  the  superstructure  for  about  fourteen  miles, 
digging  out  all  stumps  and  sorts,  cutting  ditches  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  throwing 
the  earth  into  the  centre,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  superstructure  can  be  laid  for  that 
distance  without  any  considerable  expense,  and  the  course  of  said  road  being  on  a  direct 
line  towards  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
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7th.  That  passing  through  the  populous,  fertile,  and  productive  parishes  of  East  Baton 
Rouge,  and  East  Feliciana,  in  Louisiana,  and  the  county  of  Amite,  Mississippi,  each  mile 
of  the  road  would  produce  revenue  as  soon  as  it  is  constructed. 

8th.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  East  Baton  Rouge  and  East  Feliciana  will 
promptly  and  cheerfully  contribute  a  sum  sufficient  to  construct  such  road  through  their 
borders,  the  evidence  of  which  is  the  fact  that,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention, 
held  in  April  last,  near  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Baton  Rouge  and  its  vicinity  in  diree  days,  and  no  doubt  thrice  that  amount  can  readily 
be  obtained,  should  the  road  take  the  course  indicated. 

9ih.  That  there  being  no  obstruction  to  navigation  between  the  cities  of  New-Orleans 
ai'd  Baton  Rouge  at  any  season  of  the  year,  the  passengers  and  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
ties through  which  a  road  is  proposed  to  pass,  would  at  all  times  reach  the  great  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  the  South-west  without  detention,  and  without  any  additional  ex- 
pense. 

lOih.  That  the  difference  in  distance  between  the  route  passing  to  the  west  of  Lake 
Maurepas  and  that  passing  by  the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  will  not  exceed  twenty  miles,  and 
the  expense  of  construction  will  not  exceed  that  of  the  shorter  lines. 

One  other  view,  we  conceive,  may  with  propriety  be  presented  to  your  consideration. 
By  taking  the  route  we  propose,  the  road  will  reach  a  point  on  the  River  Mississippi  oppo- 
site the  Bayou  LaFourche,  and  from  thence  may  be  constructed  the  great  road  leading 
through  the  paiishes  situate  on  that  Bayou,  and  thence  through  the  counties  of  Attakapas 
and  Opelousas  to  the  Sabine  River,  at  such  point  as  may  meet  the  desires  of  Texas.  By 
So  doing  we  will  avoid  the  interruptions  that  may  occur  by  breaches  in  the  levee  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  below  the  Lafourche,  and  save  the  expense  of  constructing  many 
miles  of  road.  If  to  this  it  is  objected,  that  all  passengers  and  freights  must  be  transported 
across  the  river  at  Donaldsonville,  the  reply  is,  that  if  the  road  is  continued  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  to  Algiers,  still  you  must  cross  it  to  reach  New-Orleans,  and  the  expense 
and  delay  of  crossing  at  the  one  point  cannot  be  greater  than  at  the  other.  W"e  all  con- 
cede that  New-Orleans  is,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  the  great  commercial  mart  of  the 
South-west  and  West.  We  do  not,  therefore,  seek  to  supplant  her — we  seek  to  enter  into 
no  invidious  rivalry  with  her,  but  we  do  seek  to  conduce  as  much  as  possible  to  her 
advancement,  considering  that  by  so  doing  we  advocate  our  own  best  interests. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved, 

1st.  That  the  Committee  on  Routes  be  instructed  to  take  the  said  route  into  consideration, 
and  report  thereon. 

■2d.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  construct  a  road  by 
which  the  River  Mississippi  can  be  reached  at  a  point,  between  which  and  the  city  of 
New-Orleans  there  are  no  obstructions  to  navigation,  and  which  would  insure  a  safe, 
speedy,  and  cheap  transportation  of  passengers  and  products  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  without  danger  of  delay  from  inundations  of  the  alluvial 
country,  by  the  breaking  of  levees,  or  the  opening  of  the  Bayou  Manchac. 

3d.  That  it  will  be  the  true  policy  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans  to  construct  the  proposed  rail-road  through  a  country,  practicable,  populous,  fer- 
tile, and  wealthy,  rather  dian  through  a  dilBcult,  sparsely-populated,  and  unproductive 
part  of  the  country,  even  although  the  distance  and  expense  may  be  somewhat  in- 
creased. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  East  Baton  Rouge,  by 

Thomas  Gibbes  Morgan. 


No.  VI. 

MISSISSIPPI  ROUTES. 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  submit  to  the  General  Committee  on  Routes,  the  fol- 
lowing report  in  support  of  the  resolutions  offered  by  him  to  the  Convention  in  relation  to 
a  system  of  railway  running  from  the  city  of  New-Orleans  through  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi.— It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  system  proposed  by  the  resolutions,  when 
completed,  would  not  only  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  but  would  also  afford  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans  a  full  and  com- 
plete commimication  with  all  the  rail-roads  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  under- 
signed believes  that  he  cannot  do  greater  justice  to  the  present  condition  and  general  im- 
portance of  the  Brandon  and  Montgomery  Rail-road,  than  was  done  it  in  a  report  made 
upon  the  subject,  by  a  delegation  of  the  citizens  of  Yicksburg,  at  the  R.  R.  Convention, 
hold  in  this  city  in  April  last.  That  delegation  stated,  "  that  this  road  is  to  extend  from 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  Montgomery,  and  will  connect  at  Selma  with  the  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  River  Rail-road,  by  vv'hich,  and  the  roads  now  under  contract,  and  in  coutempl  a- 
tion,  a  continuous  railway  communication  will  be  opened  through  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  an  d 
Ohio,  with  the  lakes  ;  and  through  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  with  the  Atlantic  and  northe  m 
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states,  and  at  Montgomery  will  connect  with  the  rail-roads  running  east  through  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  It  will  pass  in  the  state  of  Mississippi  entirely 
through  the  counties  of  Rankin,  Scott,  Newton,  and  Lauderdale;  and  in  Alabama,  before 
it  reaches  Selma,  one  of  the  termini  of  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Eiver  Railroad,  it 
will  pass  through  Sumter,  Marengo,  Perry,  and  Dallas  counties.  Nearly  all  these,  and 
the  contiguous  counties,  both  north  and  south,  now  haul  in  wagons  their  cotton  and 
other  articles  of  export  to  the  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  Rivers,  and  ship  thence  to  Mo- 
bile. The  counties  of  Sumter,  Marengo,  Green,  Perry,  and  Dallas,  produce  annually  about 
150,000  bales  of  cotton,  all  of  which  now  goes  to  Mobile,  but  much  of  which  will  probably 
be  turned  to  New-Orleans  by  means  of  this  road.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  products  of  East 
Mississippi  and  Western  Alabama,  and  their  supphes  for  that  region  of  country,  will  pro- 
bably find  their  way  on  this  road,  and  the  branch  extending  through  the  north-eastern  part 
of  Mississippi.  The  southern  route  then  will  become  the  great  thoroughfare  of  northern 
and  eastern  travel.  It  will  develop  the  mineral  resources  of  North  Alabama.  Its  rich 
and  inexhaustible  mines  of  iron  are  now  worked  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  to  a 
market ;  and  it  will  create  and  open  a  way  to  trade,  the  vast  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated.  We  think  it  within  bounds  to  assert,  that  200,000  bales  of  cotton 
will  come  over  this  road,  and  the  branch  extentUng  through  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
Mississippi  to  New-Orleans,  not  one  bale  of  which  now  ever  reaches  it.  Detailed  esti- 
mates, made  by  an  engineer  who  has  surveyed  the  route  from  Brandon  to  the  Alabama 
line,  of  the  amount  required  for  the  completion  of  the  road  that  far,  are  in  our  possession, 
and  may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers  at  one  million  of  dollars.  If  New-Orleans  were  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  building  the  road  that  far,  it  would  return  to  her  in  the  increase  of 
trade  alone,  without  estimating  the  other  advantages,  a  handsome  profit  upon  the  invest- 
ment. But  there  arc  inducements  to  render  the  stock  of  this  road  valuable,  that  are  not 
presented  to  any  other  rail-road  in  the  United  States.  From  Jackson  to  Brandon — four- 
teen miles  and  a-half — the  road  is  completed  and  in  profitable  operation.  These  fourteen 
and  a-half  miles,  with  the  cars,  locomotives,  fixtures,  depots,  town  lots,  <Scc.  attached  to  the 
road  ;  sixty  choice  and  picked  negroes  ;  the  two  per  cent,  iund  now  on  hand,  being  about 
$12,000,  and  that  which  may  hereafter  be  received,  now  the  property  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  valued  on  a  careful  estimate  by  the  President  of  the  Southern  Rail-road,  in- 
cluding the  grading  east  of  Brandon,  at  S378,000,  are  all  offered  by  a  recent  act  of  the 
legislature,  as  a  bonus  for  the  organization  of  this  company,  and  the  completion  of  the  road 
to  the  Alabama  hue  in  six  years.  This  act  was  passed  in  1850,  and  provides  that  the 
whole  property  shall  come  into  possession  of  the  company  so  soon  as  twenty  miles  of  the 
road  beyond  Brandon  shall  be  finished.  To  organize  the  company  requires  a  subscription 
of  $500,000  of  stock,  with  a  cash  payment  of  §50,000,  immediately  upon  which  the  com- 
pany becomes  the  owner  of  nearly  half  a  milion  of  valuable  and  active  property.  This 
statement  shows  of  itself  a  conclusive  inducement  to  take  stock  in  tlus  road,  and  renders 
it  absolutely  certain  that  it  will  be  valuable." 

Your  undersigned  fully  concurs  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  foregoing  report,  that 
this  road  is  of  incalculable  importance  to  New-Orleans.  By  it,  so  soon  as  the  Jackson  and 
New-Orleans  Rail-road  is  completed,  an  inland  highway  of  commerce  and  travel  is  at 
once  effected  between  New-Orleans  and  the  whole  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the 
United  States ;  by  it  an  immediate  junction  is  effected  with  the  great  system  of  rail-roads 
in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  South  CaroUna.  By  this  road,  in  connection  with  the  Selma, 
the  Hiwassee,  and  South  Valley  raU-roads,  New-Orleans  will  find  her  most  direct  and 
speedy  route  to  the  whole  of  the  north-eastern  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Republic.  By 
it  a  connection  is  made  with  the  NashviUe  and  Chattanooga  Rail-road,  and  thus  will  New- 
Orleans  be  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  the  lakes.  Your 
undersigned  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  add  more  upon  this  subject,  than  simply  to  say, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  stock  in  this  road  has  already  been  taken  by  citizens  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  that  a  little  assistance  from  New-Orleans  will,  in  a  short  time,  place  the  work, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  in  process  of  construction. 

In  reference  to  the  New-Orleans  and  Nashville  road,  the  undersigned  can  add  but 
little,  if  anything,  to  what  has  already  been  said  or  written  in  its  favor.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  this  road  has  been  the  favored  project  of  New-Orleans,  Nashville,  and  the 
intertnediate  points.  It  has  enlisted  to  its  support  the  talent  and  ability  of  the  states  of 
Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.  But  its  advocates  might  now  find  in  this  Con- 
vention the  most  forcible  and  visible  argument  in  its  favor  that  could  possibly  be  presented. 
The  seats  prepared  for  the  delegates  from  Nashville,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  and  St.  Louis, 
are  now  vacant.  They  speak  in  mute  eloquence  to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  this  Con- 
vention. Tbey  seem  cold  and  cheerless,  like  the  icy  chains  that  hold  back  their  occupants. 
A  warning  whisper  is  heard  from  them  to  this  city,  and  they  tell  her  that  the  greatest 
exporting  commercial  emporium  of  the  New  World  may  well  fear  for  her  future  destiny, 
when  the  winter's  frost  or  the  summer's  drought  can  bar  her  from  the  sources  of  her 
wealth  and  power.  New-Orleans  has  listened  to  this  warning,  and  she  is  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  this  work.  This  road  would  bring  to  this  city,  for  the  present,  more  com- 
merce and  traffic  than  any  other  branch  of  her  contemplated  system  of  railways.  It 
penetrates  one  of  the  most  extensive,  rich,  and  fertile  portions  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
The  commerce  of  the  Tombigbee  valley,  along  which  this  road  will  run  lor  a  considerable 
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distance,  is  worth  more  than  ten  million  of  dollars  annually.  This  valley,  with  all  its 
wealth,  population,  and  resources,  is  now  the  forced  tributary  of  Mobile.  The  construc- 
tion of  this  road  will  give  to  that  commerce  anew  direction,  and  place  it  upon  the  wharves 
of  New-Orleans.  Not  only  is  the  commerce  of  this  section  of  country  considerable,  but  it 
presents  inducements  for  the  construction  of  a  road  that  can  scarcely  be  found  in  combi- 
nation on  any  other  route.  Its  population  is  wealthy,  industrious,  and  public-spirited. 
Its  prairie  surface  is  so  level,  that  grading  would  scarcely  be  required  for  some  seventy 
miles.  Nature  seems  almost  to  have  prepared  it  for  the  superstructure  of  the  railway. 
New-Orleans  must  certainly  be  false  to  her  best  interests,  if  she  neglects  this  road  thus 
piercing  a  country,  presenting  an  inviting  surface  for  its  track,  wealth  to  construct,  and 
commerce  to  support  it.  What  has  been  said  of  Mississippi  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
applied  to  Tennessee.  This  road  would  penetrate  the  wealthiest  section  of  the  latter 
state.  It  would  call  back  to  this  city  the  highly  valttable  commerce  of  Middle  Tennessee, 
which  is  now  seeking  a  market  at  Charleston.  The  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  provisions, 
and  mineral  products  of  that  section  of  the  country,  would  be  transported  over  this  road, 
and  widi  the  cotton  and  trade  from  Mississippi,  would  actually  add  to  the  commerce 
of  New-Orleans,  in  value,  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Much  of  the 
light  but  valuable  commerce  of  Nashville,  about  to  pass  by  Chattanooga  to  Charleston, 
will  be  retained  for  your  city.  The  merchant  and  citizen  of  Nashville  iraist  find  a  more 
speedy  and  certain  route  to  his  exporting  and  importing  city  than  that  afforded  by  the 
uncertain  navigation  of  the  Cumberland  River.  If  this  road  is  not  constructed,  Nashville 
will  inevitably  turn  her  attention  to  Charleston.  The  construction  of  the  Nashville  and 
Louisville  Rail-road  will  complete  the  link  in  this  great  chain  that  will  place  the  com- 
mercial tributaries  of  Lake  Erie  within  the  influence  of  New-Orleans.  By  this  road,  and 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers,  New-Orleans  can  become  the  successful  rival  of  New- 
York  and  Boston,  and  call  back  the  millions  of  commerce  that  has  left  her  for  these 
cities. 

This  road  will  pass  through  the  eastern  ])ortion  of  the  manufacturing  country  of  the 
Central  West,  and  bear  over  its  track  a  large  portion  of  the  products  of  the  spindles  and 
looms  that  must  soon  be  found  there  Whilst  the  tmdersigned  believes,  that  the  commerce 
of  this  load  would  be  highly  valuable  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  road,  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  travel  upon  the  road  would  be  not  only  an  inexhaustible  source  of  revenue,  but 
would  contribute  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  New-Orleans.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  large 
portions  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  would  send  their  population  over  this  road  to  this 
city.  The  man  of  business  or  pleasure,  from  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  Atlantic  sea- 
board, u-hiht  ill  the  West,  would  find  here  his  speediest  and  safest  route  to  New-Orleans. 
By  means  of  the  railways  extending  to  and  circling  Lake  Erie,  Boston  and  New- York 
would  be  placed  within  some  three  days'  journey  of  the  wharves  of  this  city.  By  this 
road,  and  the  railways  projected  and  constructed  across  the  mountains,  our  citizens  would 
be  speedily  and  safely  transported  to  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia.  What 
would  be  the  eflect  of  all  this  upon  New-Orleans?  Her  now  vacant  houses  would  be 
filled  with  active  tenants.  Her  shops  would  be  crowded  with  the  talent  and  beauty  of 
other  states,  who  would  spend  millions  in  the  city,  and  give  to  her  additional  thousands  of 
active  and  industrious  citizens.  New-Orleans  would  cease  to  be  the  mere  distributor  of 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  other  ports.  She  would  become  aproduc/vg  city  ;  and  the 
manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  artisan,  would  join  with  the  merchant  and  the  banker 
to  enrich  and  populate  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

In  reference  to  the  railroad  proposed  in  the  resolutions,  running  from  Canton  north- 
wardly and  centrally  through  the  state  of  Mississippi,  the  undersigned  will  give  some 
deductions  made  by  him  from  reliable  statistical  information  now  before  him.  The 
citizens  of  Mississippi,  living  upon  the  line  of  this  road,  have  evinced  during  the  past  year 
a  deep  interest  in  its  construction.  Thev  have  ascertained  the  length  of  the  road  to  be 
about  173  miles,  and  that  the  cost  of  its  construction  and  equipment  will  not  exceed  one 
million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  number  of  bales  of  cotton  grown 
in  the  counties  through  whi'di  the  road  passes  was,  in  IS.iO,  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-eight  bales.  Tlie  population  of  the  counties  amounts 
to  121, 2:U.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  .93,031  bales  of  cotton  will  pass  annually 
over  the  road.  The  income  derived  to  the  road  from  this  source  alone,  at  an  average 
cost  of  95  cents  for  transporting  each  bale,  is  $8S,379,  which,  with  a  return  freight  of  like 
amount,  would  yield  annually  to  the  road  $176,758,  for  freights  alone.  This  estimate  is 
based  alone  upon  the  conveyance  of  cotton  and  return  freights,  exclusive  of  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  the  farm-yard,  the  orchard,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  commercial  products, 
which  would  be  raised  in  a  section  of  country  so  highly  favored  by  nature  as  Central  Mis- 
sissippi. At  some  point  on  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Mississippi  this  road  would 
cross  the  Meinphis  and  Charleston  Railro.id  ;  and  whenever  this  is  ertected,  the  number  of 
passengers  that  would  annually  pass  over  the  road  could  not  fall  short  of  50,000.  The  un- 
dersigned is  satisfied  from  tlie  statistics  before  him,  that  this  road  would  yield  a  nett 
revenue,  derivable  from  the  sources  above  indicated,  of  not  less  than  thirteen  per  cent,  upon 
the  capit.i!  invested.  Such  would  be  the  results  from  this  road,  were  it  never  extended 
beyond  the  connection  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  Road.     It  is  not,  however,  de- 
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sigTied  by  the  friends  of  this  measure  tliat  it  shall  stop  short  of  some  point  on  the  Ohio 
Iliver  near  fjairo.  Who  can  then  estimate  its  importance  and  value  ?  It  is  estimated 
that  in  50  years  07ie  hundred  million  of  souls  vmII  people  the  Mississippi  valley.  To 
the /z^art  of  this  great  empire  this  road  is  to  penetrate.  It  will  there  connect,  intersect, 
or  cross  all  the  arteries  and  trunks  of  that  stupendous  system  of  railway,  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  great  West.  Every  important  city  of  our  republic  is  stretch- 
ing forth  its  iron  arms  to  this  point,  and  to  this  point  is  tliis  road  to  be  directed.  It  will 
rob  the  Mississippi  of  the  half  million  of  human  beings  that  are  annually  borne  on  its  surface. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  will  be  given  the  traveler  a  choice  as  to  the  mode  of  his 
treinsit  to  your  city.  Who  can  doubt  as  to  his  choice  between  the  "  floating  palace"  and 
"  the  flying  car  ?'  The  expense  will  be  the  same,  but  expedition,  safety,  and  comfort, 
will  all  range  themselves  with  the  locomotive. 

Not  only  will  the  travel  over  this  road  be  great,  but  the  commerce  upon  it  will  be 
almost  invaluable.  But  little  is  yet  known  of  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the  Central 
West,  but  that  little  promises  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufacturing  world.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Illinois.  wiU  be  found  the  spindle  and  the  loom, 
that  will  rob  Manchester  aud  iowell  of  their  strength.  Food  is  found  there  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  cheaper  than  any  point  in  the  known  world.  The  coal  bed  of 
the  Central  West  will  yield  inexbaustible  quantities  of  fuel  at  a  price  of  half  the  cost  of  the 
same  article  at  Manchester  or  Lowell.  \Vater  for  dying  is  found  as  pure  as  that  of  the 
Mersey  or  the  Merrimac  ;  madder,  the  principal  ingredient  for  coloring  purposes,  can  be 
grown  there  as  cheaply  and  abundantly  as  any  point  in  the  world  ;  quercitron  and  sumac 
are  abundant ;  fine  clay  and  stone  for  building  is  inexhaustible;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
cotton  can  be  delivered  there  at  15  per  cent,  less  cost  than  at  either  Liverpool  or  Boston. 
These  are  not  the  only  advantages  which  this  region  will  possess.  In  a  few  years  an  im- 
mediate and  direct  communication  will  be  opened  by  railway  with  every  important  city  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  giving  her  facilities  of  placing  in  her  factories  the  few  light  articles 
not  found  there,  and  of  sending  to  all  parts  of  the  country  the  products  of  her  spindles  and 
her  looms.  How  can  Lowell  meet  and  vanquish  this  competition?  She  obtains  her 
cotton  from  the  interior  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  through  New-Orleans.  Her  coal  is 
dug  out  of  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Her  food  and  flour  are  carried  from  the  great 
grain-fields  of  the  North  and  Central  West.  Her  dye-stufls  are  imported  from  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  then  the  product  of  her  looms  are  sent  for  distribution  to  the  very 
points  from  which  she  draws  her  cotton  and  her  food,  her  flour  and  her  coals.  England 
and  New  England,  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  must  yield  forever  the  sceptre  of  manu- 
factures to  the  sons  of  the  Central  West.  From  this  point,  over  this  road,  through  New- 
Orleans  and  across  the  Isthmus,  must  pass  the  fabrics  that  will  clothe  the  millions  of  Asia. 
W'ho  can  doubt,  then,  the  importance  of  this  road  to  New-Orleans  ? 

The  undersigned  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  say  anything  in  relation  to  the  benefits 
which  would  be  conferred  upon  the  sections  of  country  through  which  these  roads  would 
respectively  run.  This  point  is  daily  discussed  by  both  people  and  press,  and  the  benefits 
to  ail  classes  of  citizens  fully  understood.  In  the  construction  of  the  system  of  roads,  pre- 
sented by  the  resolutions,  the  state  of  Mississippi  is  deeply  and  vitally  interested,  and  aid 
from  her  will  be  necessary  for  their  completion.  It  is  believed  that  aid  will  be  furnished 
from  her  ample  internal  improvement  fund. 

The  foregoing  report  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  General  Committee  on  Routes. 
Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  W.  Walter. 


No.  VII. 
LOUISIANA  ROUTES. 

To  THE  Committee  on  Routes. — 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  project  for  a  rail-road  leading  from  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  to  terminate  at  Lake  Providence,  Louisiana.  A  project  having  been  al- 
ready submitted  for  a  raU-road  from  Shreveport,  by  Dr.  Young,  to  intersect  the  River 
Mississippi  at  Vicksburg,  I  should  not  now  trouble  the  Committee  with  another  report, 
starting  at  the  same  point,  did  I  not  believe  the  terminus  of  the  contemplated  road  bad, 
and  illy  advised,  probably  taken  without  being  in  possession  of,  or  not  having  maturely 
considered,  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  this  road. 

I  win  not  attempt  to  impress  the  committee  with  the  importance,  the  great  necessity , 
and  value  of  this  road,  as  that  has  been  so  ably  and  eloquently  done  already  by  th  e 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  North  Louisiana,  on  the  road  above  referred  to  ;  therefor  e 
I  shall  only  attempt  to  show  the  great  propriety  and  advantage  of  giving  this  road  a  dif- 
fei-ent  route  and  terminus,  and  my  reasons  for  so  believing. 

I  will  first  state  that,  so  early  as  1824,  the  great  necessity  of  a  road  to  the  Mississippi, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parishes  of  this  state  was  discovered, 
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and  engaged  the  anxious  attention  of  the  legislature  ;  an  Act  was  passed  appointing  com- 
missioners, living  at  different  points  on  the  Mississippi  and  on  the  contemplated  route, 
who  were  thought  to  be  the  best  acquainted  with  the  country  through  which  this  road  was 
to  pass,  to  review  and  report  the  best  route  for  a  road  from  Monroe,  Louisiana,  to  the 
nearest,  best,  and  most  acceptable  point  on  the  Mississippi  River.  This  committee,  after 
a  laborious  and  faithful  examination,  reported  a  route  terminating  at  Lake  Providence. 
This  road,  according  to  that  report,  was  cut  out,  and  the  cost  paid  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  state. 

2d.  In  1848,  I  believe,  the  legislature  still  feeling  the  importance  of  this  road,  and  not 
satisfied  with  what  it  had  done  to  forward  the  developments  of  the  resources  of  this  part 
of  the  state,  or  promote  its  interest,  passed  an  Act  requiring  the  state  engineer,  Col. 
Wooldridge,  to  examine  three  routes  Irom  Monroe,  for  a  road,  to  intersect  the  river  at 
Vicksburg,  Milikin's  Bend,  or  Providence,  and  report.  Col.  Wooldridge,  after  having 
examined  the  three  routes  carefully,  reported  in  favor  of  Providence.  This  report  I  have 
endeavored  to  obtain,  that  I  might  submit  it  with  this,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
copy  in  the  city.  The  report  was  made  to  the  legislature,  and  of  course  will  be  found  at 
the  seat  of  government. 

3d.  The  interest  felt  in  this  road  has  not  been  confined  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  alone. 
Congress,  in  1849  or  '50,  made  an  appropriation  for  the  survey  of  routes  from  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  under  that  appropriation  W.  H.  Sidell, 
with  an  appropriate  corps  of  engineers,  proceeded  to  examine  the  country  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Lower  Mississippi,  in  Louisiana,  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Red  River  in  Ar- 
kansas. (Capt.  Sidell's  report  is  herewith  submitted.)  This  report  relates  immediately 
to  this  route. — Although  this  survey  was  made  to  intersect  the  Red  River  at  Fulton,  the 
same  ground  will  be  passed  over  by  a  road  from  Lake  Providence  to  Shreveport,  so  far  as 
Farmersville,  as  though  it  went  to  Fulton.  The  road  from  Farmersville  will  be  much 
cheaper  and  easier  made  than  a  road  from  Farmers\-ille  to  Fulton  ;  the  farther  south  you 
go,  after  leaving  Farmersville,  the  lower  the  hills,  and  of  course  fewer  and  shallower  cuts 
to  be  made.  i 

4th.  This  road  is  now,  and  has  been,  for  four  or  five  years,  traveled  by  thousands  of 
emigrants,  and  passed  over  by  wagons  and  every  description  of  carriages.  This  fall,  five 
wagons,  on  an  average,  per  day,  have  loaded  at  Providence  with  merchandise,  bound  to 
Shreveport,  Bastrop,  Farmersville,  and  other  places  contiguous  to  this  route  ;  cotton  has 
been  hauled  to  Providence  in  considerable  quantities,  from  all  the  above  named  places,  to 
Providence. 

5th.  The  route  which  I  am  contemplating,  will  pass,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  on  a 
straight  line  from  Shreveport  to  Providence,  passing  through,  and  running  contiguous  to, 
the  parishes  of  Bossier,  Caddo,  Claiborne,  Jackson,  Union,  Washita,  Morehouse,  and 
Carroll,  in  Louisiana,  beside  several  counties  in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  which  would  be  ac- 
commodated by  this  road  ;  thereby  affording  the  greatest  facilities  to  the  greatest  numbers 
of  any  other  route  contemplated. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  remark,  that  the  feehng  on  the  subject  of  this  road  is  very  in- 
tense in  all  the  northern  part  of  Louisiana  and  Southern  Arkansas — that  meetings  have 
been  held,  and  delegates  appointed  to  this  Convention — proceedings  of  meetings  in  the 
parishes  on  this  line  of  route  I  have  seen  published ;  and  I  would  be  glad  if  I  had  them, 
that  I  might  present  them  to  your  honorable  body,  as  the  delegates  themselves,  by  the 
very  low  stage  of  water  and  bad  roads,  have  been  prevented  from  being  personally  pres- 
ent. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  but  the  report  from  Union  parish,  which  is  herewith  submitted  ; 
also,  the  remarks  of  the  Minden  Herald  on  this  subject.  Many  other  reasons  could  be 
given  to  show  that  this  route  possesses  advantages  over  all  other  routes  from  Shreve- 
port to  the  Mississippi  River ;  also  the  great  interest  felt  in,  and  preference  given  to,  by 
the  inliabitants  of  Northern  Louisiana,  this  route  over  any  other ;  but,  unwilling  to  tax 
your  patience  any  further,  and  belie\ang  that  I  have  said  enough  to  induce  your  favorable 
notice  of  this  route,  I  submit  this  report  without  any  further  remarks.  AH  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

SE^  This  road  will  be  from  150  to  160  miles  long. 

M.  B.  Seller-s, 
Delegate  from  Parish  of  Carroll,  La. 

Having  read  the  above  report,  I  fully  concur  with  it. 

J.  H.    BniGHAM, 

Delegate  from  the  Parish  of  Morehouse,  La. 
J.  T.  Henderson, 
Delegate  from  Union  Parish,  La. 
E      W-Orle.\NS,  January  9,  1852. 
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C.  S.  TARPLEY,  of  Mississippi. 


WITH   A  PORTRAIT. 

No.  15, 


It  has  been  our  purpose,  in  this  series  of 
bio^aphies,  to  select  from  each  of  the  states 
such  citizens  as  are  most  distinguished  for 
their  advocacy  of  leading  public  improve- 
ments, as  manufactories,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, rail-roads,  etc.,  and  upon  the  last 
ground  we  have  taken  Col.  Tarpley.  To 
him  the  South-west  owes  a  great  deal.  He 
was  the  very  first,  we  believe,  to  project  the 
contemplated  rail-road  from  Jackson  to  New- 
Orleans,  which  has  been  enlarged  into  a 
great  programme  of  improvements,  embrac- 
ing the  whole  state  of  Mississippi,  and  ter- 
minating only  at  Nashville,  or  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  We  are  a  witness  of  the  fact, 
that  when  his  series  of  papers  was  pub- 
lished through  the  press,  advocating  the 
road,  he  was  ridiculed  or  abused,  as  a 
dreamer,  or  an  interested  land-holder.  It 
was  common  to  sneer  at  a  railroad  through 
the  piney  woods,  dependent  for  its  support 
upon  tar,  turpentine,  and  ashes  !  Even  New- 
Orleans  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  move- 
ment, which  she  now  regards  as  her  salva- 
tion and  her  future  fortress.  When  Col. 
Tarpley  came  to  the  city,  what  public  man 
or  leading  citizen  was  willing  to  commit 
nimself  to  the  project?  Feeling  the  deep 
interest  that  we  did,  we  took  him  around  to 
test  the  prevailing  opinion.  Every  one 
would  have  himself  excused.  One  had  in- 
vested in  Tehuantepec  stock,  another  was  a 
director  in  the  Mobile  road,  a  third  could  not 
see  what  we  wanted  with  rail-roads,  with 
the  river  at  our  very  doors.  The  majority 
agreed  that  nothing  could  be  done  ;  and  this 
was  the  sort  of  cheer  that  we  gave  to  the 
large  Mississippi  delegation  who  came  down 
to  meet  with  us  in  Convention  ;  but  who, 
Beeing  not  a  single  leading  citizen  take  aeeit 


in  the  body  with  the  slightest  interest,  went 
away  swearing  terribly  against  our  two  per 
cent,  a-month  capitalists.* 

However,  times  have  changed,  and  the 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected  has  come 
to  be  the  head  of  the  corner.  The  despised 
beginnings  are  having  glorious  fruitions. 
Look  at  the  late  immense  frail-road  gather- 
ing in  New-Orleans,  and  then  ask  if  bread 
is  ever  thrown  upon  the  waters  in  vain  ? 
Whilst  we  give  credit.to  other  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  have  been  so  ac- 
tive in  these  matters  of  improvement,  it  is 
but  a  sheer  act  of  duty  to  remember  favora- 
bly the  early  services  of  Col.  Tarpley.  The 
Rail-road  Convention  appreciated  these  ser- 
vices when  it  called  him  to  preside  over  its 
organization. 

Col.  Tarpley  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1802, 
of  parents  who  had  been  reduced  to  great 
poverty ;  and  who  emigrated  to  Tennessee, 
in  1808,  where  his  mother,  an  intelligent  and 
strong-minded  woman,  added  to  the  family 
support  by  teaching  school.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  at  Cumberland  College,  and  af- 
terwards at  Harpeth  Academy;  though  when 
the  family  removed  to  Giles  County,  so 
straitened  were  its  circumstances,  that  he 
had  to  forego  education,  except  such  as  night 
studies  would  aflbrd,  and  labor  throughout 
the  year  in  the  field  at  the  hardest  drudgery. 


*  The  valuable  series  of  papers  contributed 
by  Col.  Tarpley  upou  the  New-Orleans  and 
Jackson  Rail-road,  were  afterwards  thrown  into 
pamphlet  form,  and  larjrely  circulated.  We  al- 
so extracted  from  ihem  in  the  Review,  and  have 
intended  sometime  or  other  to  republish  them 
in  full.  Col.  Tarpley  was  one  of  tlie  committee 
of  five  appoiuted  to  get  up  the  South-western 
Rail-road  Convention  in  New-Orleans,  and  look 
tlie  field  in  Mississippi  in  its  favor,  making  a 
great  many  most  eflFective  speeches. 
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When  he  was  relieved  of  this,  in  1819,  he 
was  enabled  to  attend  school dui'ing  winter; 
but  as  it  was  five  miles  from  home,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  blankets  and  provi- 
sions on  Monday  morning  for  the  whole 
week,  studying  at  night  by  the  blaze  of  fag. 
gets,  in  utter  loneliness,  and  sleeping  upon 
the  hard  floor !  By  tliese  assiduous  and  un- 
remitting toils  be  succeeded  in  keeping  at 
the  head  of  all  the  classes  in  Latin,  logic, 
rhetoric,  mathematics,  etc.,  and  winning  high 
encomiums  on  every  side,  and  the  first  honors. 

After  teaching  school  for  one  year,  as  a 
financial  shift,  Col.  T.  entered  the  law  office 
of  the  late  James  K.  Polk  and  Gov.  A.  V. 
Brown,  who  were  at  that  time  partners  in 
business.  These  gentlemen  afforded  him 
great  aid  in  his  studies,  and  even  pecuniary 
assistance,  for  which  he  has  never  ceased  to 
express  a  proper  gratitude.  In  this  manner 
thi-ee  years  were  passed,  or  at  least  the  win- 
ters, for  during  the  summer  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  undergo  physical  labor  upon  the 
farm,  for  the  support  of  his  father's  family, 
which,  by  the  way,  he  continued  to  do  for 
several  years,  after  his  admission  to  the  bar, 
until  he  had  placed  them  in  a  position  of 
coinOort  and  competency.  We  believe,  even 
to  the  present  day,  he  has  provided  for  quite 
a  large  family  of  sisters  and  brothers. 

Col.  Tarpley  was   associated  in  1828,  or 


1830,  in  partnership  with  the  Hon.  John 
McKinley,  afterwards  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
but  removed  to  Mississippi,  in  1836,  where 
he  very  soon  entered  upon  one  «f  the  largest 
law  practices  ever  known  in  the  South-west, 
and  by  which  he  has  accumulated  a  large 
fortune.  In  the  spring  term  of  1838,  his 
partner,  Judge  Taylor,  and  himself,  insti- 
tuted one  thousand  suits,  one-half  of  which 
were  in  the  Federal  Courts,  and  of  neces- 
sity over  $.500  in  amount  each.  His  present 
business  is  very  large,  and  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Supreme  and  Chancery 
Courts. 

On  the  resignation,  a  short  time  since,  of 
the  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Sharkey,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  state,  the  office  was  tendered  by  Gover- 
nor Whitfield  to  Col.  Tarpley,  and  accept- 
ed, though  he  resigned  it  shortly  afterwards. 

With  the  political  opinions  and.  views  of 
Col.  Tarpley  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  our 
Journal,  selecting,  as  we  do,  our  subjects 
from  both  sides  indiscriminately.  In  this 
arena  of  politics  we  doubt  not  that  he  has 
made  his  enemies — quite  as  many,  perhaps, 
as  other  men.  With  them  we  leave  him  to 
fight  out  his  battles,  and  without  doubt  he 
will  find  foemen  ready  armed  and  worthy  of 
his  steel. 


EDITORIAL  AND  LITERARY  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— U.  S.  TREAStJUY  PJ5P0PtT,  1852. 


Mr.  CoRWiNhas  at  last  handed  in  his  vo- 
luminous rfport,  which  we  regretted  was 
not  in  hand,  when  noticing  the  other  depart- 
ments last  month. 

The  report  opens  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
government  during  the  year  to  June  30, 
1851,  and  the  estimates  for  the  year  to  June 
30,  1832,  which  have  been  before  noted.  A 
table  is  given,  showing  the  increased  expen- 
ditures ($9,549,080  12),  on  account  of  our 
new  territorial  possessions,  towards  which  a 
liberal  policy  is  recommended,  as  they  will 
ultimately  amply  repay  the  present  expendi- 
tures by  permanent  and  powerful  augmenta- 
tion of  the  national  wealth  ;  add  for  the 
ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  as  per 
estimates,  $33,343,219  07,  and  we  have  the 
sum  of  $42,892,299  19,  as  the  total  estimated 
demands  upon  the  treasury  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  leaving  (the  report  says)  an  estimated 


balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  1st  of  July, 
18.53,  of  $20,306,443  90.  This  sum,  it  'is 
believed,  will  be  ample  to  meet  the  amoimt 
reciuired  on  that  day  for  the  redemption  of 
the  loan  of  1843,  then  due,  of  $6,237,931  35, 
and  such  additional  appropriations  bej'ond 
the  estimates  submitted  as  may  be  made 
during  the  present  and  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  table  of  the  public  debt  is  then  given, 
and  the  pith  of  the  report,  including  im- 
portant recommendations  by  Mr.  Corwin  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff",  the  iron  interests, 
&c.,  succeeds,  as  follows: 

We  proceed  to  make  a  few  extracts  from 
the  body  of  the  report. 

The  unexpected  addition  to  the  boundaries 
of  our  counti'y,  covering  an  area  of  more  than 
five  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  square 
miles,  has,  without  doubt,  been  one  cause  of 
the  large  and  sudden  increase  of  our  foreign 
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importations,  and  consequent  increased  re- 
ceipts from  custom  duties.  Our  expenses 
consequent  upon  such  acquisition,  have  more 
than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  receipts, 
and  they  will  remain  permanent  charges 
upon  the  treasury.  Revenue  to  meet  these 
required  expenditures  must  be  provided  for, 
and  that  during  a  period  when  our  public  debt 
is  maturing.  It  cannot  for  one  moment  be 
thought  advisable  to  presuppose  a  renewal  of 
any  portion  of  such  debt,  and  therefore  it 
shoidd  be  our  aim  to  obtain  revenue  sufficient 
to  meet  these  maturing,  liabihties,  in  addition 
to  the  annual  expenses  of  the  government. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources   for  the  last 

fiscal  year  amounted  to $52,312,979  87 

The  appropriations  to 51,428,414  49 


Being  an  e.xcess  of  receipts  of  $884,565  38 

The  estimated  aggregate  receipts  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  are  placed  at  $51,500,000. 
The  expenditures,  as  estimated  and  appro- 
priated, amount  to  $50,952,902  59,  being  an 
excess  of  estimated  receipts  over  estimated 
expenditures  of  $547,097  41. 

The  receipts  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are 
estimated  at  $51,800,000,  the  expenditures 
at  $42,892,299  19,  being  an  exess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  of  $8, 907, 700  81.  Making 
an  aggregate  estimated  excess  of  receipts 
over  expenditures  for  the  three  years  ending 
30th  June,  1853,  of  $10,339,363  63,  subject, 
however,  to  a  reduction  to  the  extent  of  any 
appropriations  which  may  be  made  for  this 
or  the  next  fiscal  years  additional  to  the  es- 
timates submitted. 

Should  Congress  appropriate  to  meet  the 
ordinary  wants  of  the  government,  and  to 
cover  the  expenditures  required  by  our  new 
territories,  as  submitted  by  this  department, 
the  balance,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
ending  30th  June,  1853,  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  amount  required  on 
the  1st  of  July  following,  for  the  redemption 
of  the  public  debt  due  that  day. 

The  question  presents  itself,  in  \'iew  of 
the  absolute  necessity  for  a  continuance  of 
the  present  receipts  from  customs,  whether 
in  all  the  branches  of  the  industry  of  our 
country  there  is  that  healthy  and  ^'igorous 
action  which  is  the  basis  of  substantial  and 
lasting  prosperity.  Without  this  we  can 
with  no  certainty  presume  upou  any  fixed 
amount  of  continuous  receipts. 

The  gross  exports  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  $217,517,130;  of  which  there 
was  of  specie  $29,231,880,  and  of  foreign 
merchandise  re-exported  $9,738,695,  leaving 
as  the  exports  of  domestic  productions  the 
sum  of  $178,546,555.  This  presents  a  large 
increase  upon  like  exports  of  any  previous 
year,  and  exceeds  that  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
in  the  sum  of  $43,646,322.  I  regret  that 
this  increase  is  merely  of  an  accidental 
nature,  and  likely  to  be  confined  to  the  year 
just  passed. 

For  the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1850, 


there  were  exported  635,381,604  lbs.  of 
cotton,  at  an  average  value  of  1 IJ  cents  per 
lb.,  giving  an  aggregate  value  of  $71,984,616 
while  1,026,602,269  lbs.  exported  the  year 
previous  was  valued  at  $66,396,967.  For 
the  year  ending  30th  June  last,  there  was 
exported  927,237,089  lbs.,  —  valued  at 
$112,315,317,  averaging  12  11-100  cents 
per  lb. ;  thus  exhibiting  an  apparent  excess 
in  the  value  of  this  staple  alone,  over  that 
of  the  previous  year,  of  $40,330,701. 

The  very  deficient  crop  of  1849-50  caused 
an  enhancement  in  the  value  of  cotton  of 
nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  a 
still  further  advance  upon  the  average  price  of 
the  last  year,  thus  giving  the  large  excess  in  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  exports  before  stated. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
these  values  as  reported  are  not  always  the 
prices  realized  on  sales  abroad.  They  are 
the  declared  values  of  the  exports  from 
our  country,  against  which  bills  of  exchange 
are  usually  drawn — and  not  the  prices  re- 
ceived on  actual  sales ;  and  it  is  notorious  that 
the  immense  losses  on  the  shipments  of  cotton 
during  the  last  year  have  reduced  the  amount 
actually  realized  by  the  sales  in  Europe  very 
far  below  the  official  value  in  the  custom- 
house returns.  The  crop  of  the  present 
year  has  exceeded  that  of  the  last,  and  will, 
from  its  abundance,  probably  restore  the 
aggregate  value  to  near  the  average  of 
previous  years. 

The  exports  of  breadstuffs  and  provi- 
sions, in  1847,  were  $68,701,921 ;  in  1849, 
$38,15.5,507  ;  and  in  1851,  $21,948,653,' 
which  latter  exceeds  the  exports  of  1840 
when  the  com  laws  of  England  were  in  full 
force,  only  $2,881,118. 

The  exports  of  rice  for  the  last  fiscal  vear, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  exhibit 
a  decrease  of  $460,017,  and  that  of  tobacco  a 
decrease  of  $695,834.  The  products  of 
planting  and  agriculture  for  the  past  year 
have  been  unusually  large.  All  Europe, 
with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  has  been 
blessed  with  like  abundance  ;  and  without 
some  unexpected  disturbing  causes,  serious- 
ly affecting  markets  abroad,  there  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a  still  further  decline  in 
our  exports  for  the  coming  year. 

Our  total  imports  for  the'last  year  amount 
to  $215,725,995,  producing  a"  revenue  of 
more  than  forty-nine  millions  of  dollars.  The 
balances  of  trade  during  that  period,  in  ad- 
dition to' the  large  amount  of  the  various 
stocks  of  the  country,  caused  an  export  of 
upwards  of  twenty-nine  millions  of  specie. 
The  export  of  the  precious  metals  stiU  con- 
tinues, and  at  a  rapidly  increasing  ratio, 
having  amounted  already,  in  the  first  five 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  to 
$27,594,263,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
export  for  the  entii-e  year  ending  30th  June, 
1851. 

This  increased  ratio  in  the  export  of  specie 
continues,  notwithstanding  the  larsre  sup- 
ply of  foreign  exchange,  predicited  npon  the 
shipment  of  the  cotton  crop,  which  is  now 
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rapidly  reaching  the  sea  ports  at  the  South, 
and  is  of  course  going  forward  to  European 
markets  in  very  large  quantities.  When 
the  bulk  of  this  crop  lias  been  shipped,  and 
the  supply  of  cotton  bills  consequently  di- 
minished, the  export  demand  for  specie  will 
of  course  be  still  further  increased,  unless 
there  should  be  a  very  large  falling  oft"  in 
the  heavy  importations  of  foreign  produc- 
tions. 

With  abundant  and  plentiful  harvests, 
boh  at  home  and  abroad  ;  with  a  large  ex- 
cess in  the  production  of  cotton  over  that  of 
the  previous  years,  and  its  consequent  de- 
cline in  value  ;  and  with  no  evidences  of  any 
increased  demand  abroad  for  our  general  ex- 
ports, the  grave  and  difficult  question  of  our 
ability  to  pay  for  these  continued  large  im- 
portations presents  itself  for  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 


2. — ADVANCEMENT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

We  have  received  from  San  Francisco  a 
circular,  which  furnishes  anoiher  evidence, 
that  with  the  star  of  western  empire,  and 
almost  at  the  same  pace,  travel  the  arts,  the 
sciences,  and  the  improvements  of  our  coun- 
trymen. This  circular  announces  the  estab- 
li.shnient  of  an  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
Internal  Improvements,  and  the  advance- 
ment ibrougliout  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  but 
more  especially  in  California,  of  all  the  great 
interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  horticul- 
ture, mining,  manufacturing,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences.  To  an  existing  museum,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  add  native  specimens  in  mineralogy, 
botany,  conchology,  entomology,  ornitholo- 
gy, ichthyology,  etc.;  inventions  and  im- 
provements, and  the  rare  products  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  Asia,  Australia,  etc.,  for 
the  purposes  nf  distribution.  An  annual 
fair  will  be  held,  at  which  premiums  will  be 
awarded,  and  occasional  public  lectures  and 
addresses  delivered.  Alden  A.  M.Jackson 
is  the  Actuary  of  the  Institute. 

3. — TO  RAJL-ROAD  COMPANIES. 

We  are  happy  to  call  the  attention  of  rail- 
road companies  to  the  advertisement  of  P. 
Chouteau,  Jr.  &  Co.,  aliouse  engaged  in  the 
purchase  of  rail-road  iron,  and  in  the  sale  of 
rail-road  securities.  The  house  have 
branches  boih  at  New- York  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  It  is  of  the  highest  respectability,  and 
the  name  of  Mr.  Chouteau,  one  of  the  part- 
ners, is  well  and  favorably  known  through- 
out the  South  and  West.  Its  means  are 
ample ;     and   we    learn   that    its    business 


arrangement  with  the  well-known  banker, 
George  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  London,  are  such 
as  to  enable  tliem  to  make  negotiations  for 
iron  upon  the  lowest  and  most  favorable 
terms,  and  to  connect  with  the  purchase  of 
this  article  the  sale  of  railroad  bonds. 

4. — TINIVERSITY  LECTURES. 

Professors  J.  Lawrence  Smith  and  Chil- 
ton, have  been  delivering  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  hall  of  the  university,  upon 
subjects  of  chemistry  and  geology.  These 
lectures  have  been  experimental,  in  order  to 
teat  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  New- 
Orleans  to  sustain  such  efforts  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science  and  knowledge.  The 
price  of  tickets  was  put  at  a  very  low  figure. 
The  result,  however,  though  honorable  to 
these  gentlemen,  has  not  spoken  very  flat- 
teringly for  our  city.  Science  at  best  is  at  a 
discounthere,  and  those  who  would  promote 
it  must  not  expect  the  same  success  as 
tailors,  blacksmiths,  and  bar-keepers.  W"e 
learn,  however,  that  Professor  Smith  has 
been  secured  as  lecturer  for  the  Lyceum, 
where  his  profound  and  extensive  chemical 
researches  and  great  skill  as  a  manipulator 
will  be  brought  into  nightly  requisition. 

5. — NOTE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  edition  was  not  large  enough  to 
supply  all  of  our  subscribers  with  the 
January  No.,  1852,  and  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
print it.  Those  who  have  not  received  their 
numbers  will  receive  a  thousand  apologies 
for  an  event  which  never  occurred  to  us 
before,  and  we  hope  will  never  occur  again. 
The  numbers  will  be  re-issued  and  forwarded 
to  them  within  a  month  or  two. 

We  have  again  to  request  our  subscribers 
who  are  in  arrears,  to  remit  promptly,  as  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  they  can  be  just  to 
themselves  and  us.  Where  agents  call,  we 
are  taxed  with  a  commission,  which  takes 
away  the  largest  part  of  profit. 

G. — EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

W"e  would  give  notice  to  our  subscribers 
and  the  public,  that  Mr.  R.  G.  Barnwell, 
our  associate  in  the  editorial,  etc.,  witl  con- 
tinue his  tour,  with  the  view  of  extending 
the  circulation  of  the  Review.  His  valuable 
services,  sound  scholarship,  and  gentlemanly 
deportment,  will  recommend  him  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  success  of  this  work, 
and  the  promotion  of  Southern  literature 
generally. 
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ART.  I.-COnON  AND  COHON  MANUFACTURES. 

"  First  with  nice  eye  emerging  Xaiads  cull 

From  leathery  pods  the  vegetable  wool: 

With  wiry  teeth  revolving  cards  release 

The  tangled  knots,  and  smooth  the  ravel'd  fleece : 

Next  comes  the  iron  hand  with  fingers  fine, 

Combs  the  wide  card,  and  forms  the  eternal  line  ; 

Slow,  with  soft  lips,  the  whirling  can  acquires 

The  tender  skeins,  and  wraps  in  rising  spires  ; 

With  quickened  pace  successive  rollers  move, 

And  these  retain,  and  those  extend  the  rove  ; 

Then  fly  the  spokes,  the  rapid  axles  glow, 

While  slowly  circumvolves  the  laboring  wheel  below." 

[Darwin. 

It  seems  to  be  with  historians  as  with  mankind  in  general  :  they 
pay  more  attention  to  the  vices,  follies,  foibles,  and  even  the  crimes 
of  men,  than  to  tho.se  things  which  constitute  the  elements  of  human 
happiness  and  human  progress  in  civilization.  This  observation  is 
verified  by  the  fact,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  the  histories  that  have, 
until  our  own  day,  been  written,  are  nothing,  more  than  elaborate 
recitals  of  the  murderous  exploits  of  military  heroes :  of  the  long 
and  bloody  wars  that  nations  have  carried  on  against  one  anothei- ; 
and  of  the  intrigues,  crimes,  cruelties,  \ices  and  follies  in  which 
kings,  queens,  princes  and  wicked  men  and  women  have  been  en- 
gaged. 

It  is  not  until  the  present  age,  that  history  has  begun  to  be  writ- 
ten aright.  It  is  not  until  now  that  historians  have  begun  to  discover 
that  the  real  history  of  the  world  consists,  not  so  much  in  an  ac- 
count of  the  wars  and  revolutions  of  nations,  as  in  that  of  those  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  and  of  those  of  man's  ingenuity,  which  constitute 
the  wealth  of  nations,  determine  their  social  condition  and  character, 
and  shape  their  institutions  and  laws.  The  legitimate  objects  of  the 
historian,  are  those  things  which  build  up  a  nation,  and  not  those 
which  pull  it  down  ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  world  at  the  present 
day,  hi.Ntoriaus  have  ever  fallen  into  the  common  error,  by  which 
23  VOL.  II. 
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the  most  important  matters  have  been  made  to  give  place  in  their 
pages  to  the  worst  excrescences  on  the  face  of  humanity. 

If  historians  had  taken  half  the  pains  to  transmit  to  us  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  social  and  industrial  condition 
of  nations,  that  they  have  to  convey  to  us  accounts  of  the  individual 
histories  of  wicked  ambitious  kings,  and  their  bloody  and  devastating 
wars,  and  disgusting  intrigues  and  crimes,  the  world  would  now  be, 
probably,  much  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than  it  is.  They 
have  copied,  for  the  edification  of  the  world,  all  its  past  vices,  crimes 
and  follies,  as  fools  copy  those  of  the  great  about  them  ;  but  they 
have  left  in  utter  obscurity  and  confusion  all  that  was  worth  trans- 
mitting to  posterity.  It  is  easy  enough  to  find  out  from  historians 
what  wars  certain  nations  carried  on,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of 
millions,  and  what  horrible  crimes  their  kings  and  ministers  com- 
mitted ;  but  we  look  in  vain  in  them  for  any  precise  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  the  industrial  pursuits  of  any  nation.  If  they 
mention  these  things,  it  is  only  by  mere  accident. 

From  this  absence  in  historians  of  all  systematic  notice  of  the 
scientific,  artistic,  and  industrial  character  of  nations,  men  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  there  w-as  but  little  science  or  art  among  the 
ancients ;  while  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  our  own  times  go  to 
show  that  they  had,  even  as  far  back  as  the  ages  of  Homer  and  of 
Menes,  carried  many  useful  arts  to  a  very  high  stage  of  perfection. 
We  are  now  quite  certain  that  the  Egyptians,  and  probably  the 
Ninevites  and  Babylonians,  four  thousand  years  ago,  were  skilful 
workmen,  and  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  many  of  those  pursuits 
which,  at  the  present  day,  constitute  our  most  lucrative  branches  of 
industry.  No  thanks,  though, to  historians,  save  those  who  chose  to 
write  in  hieroglyphics  upon  the  gigantic  temples  and  monuments 
that  once  adorned  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  What  the  pens  of  his- 
torians might  so  easily  have  transmitted  to  us,  we  have  had  to  gather 
from  the  buried  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Egypt.  From  these,  we  have 
acquired  more  knowledge  of  ancient  art  than  all  that  ancient  chroni- 
clers aflbrd. 

The  scientific  and  industrial  history  of  the  world  is  at  once  the 
most  important  and  interesting  ;  but  it  is  yet  only  written  in  part. 
A  complete  history  of  arts  and  manufactures,  down  to  the  present 
day,  would  be  a  vast  undertaking,  and  would  require,  besides  high 
descriptive  powers  in  the  historian,  the  highest  order  of  scientific  at- 
tainments. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  simply  to  sketch,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
the  history  of  cotton  and  its  manufactures  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present  day.  Of  all  the  products  of  the  earth  there  are  few,  or 
none,  perhaps,  that  have  exerted  so  powerful  an  influence  on  nations 
as  cotton.  Its  history,  therefore,  cannot  but  be  interesting  and  im- 
portant ;  but  unfortunately,  although  it  can  boast  of  high  antiquity, 
we  have  only  the  meagre  and  careless  traces  of  it  for  its  early  his- 
tory, that  are  to  be  found  amid  the  rubbish  of  ancient  literature. 
Such,  however,  as  these  meagre  traces  are,  we  will  endeavor  to  de- 
velop. 
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That  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  cotton,  and  used  it  ex- 
tensively, cannot  be  disputed.  Theophrastus,  the  Greek  philosopher 
of  Lesbos,  wrote  a  work  on  botany,  entitled  ncpi  ^uraj/  icropiai,  "  On 
the  History  of  Plants,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  ra  kvipa  cpio<^opa,  the  wool- 
bearing  plants — the  cotton  i^lants.  Herodotus  also  speaks  of  Ipia  ra  airu 
loAou,  which  evidently  means  cotton.  He  is  speaking  of  India,  and  the 
whole  passage  reads  as  follows :  "  The  wild  trees  in  that  country 
bear  fleeces  as  their  fruit,  surpassing  those  of  sheep  in  beauty  and  ex- 
cellence ;  and  the  Indians  use  cloth  made  from  these  trees.  (Book 
3,  ch.  106.)  Also  in  chapter  47  of  the  same  book  he  says,  that  the 
thorax  or  cuirass  sent  by  Amasis,  King  of  Egypt,  to  Sparta,  was 
"  adorned  with  gold,  and  with  fleeces  from  trees.''''  What,  however, 
Herodotus  says  of  India,  could  not  be  from  his  own  personal  obser- 
vation, since  he  did  not,  probably,  extend  his  travels  farther  eastward 
than  Susa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Choaspes.  It  is  barely  possible,  too, 
that  the  cotton  alluded  to  in  the  last  quotation  fi'om  that  author,  was 
only  the  down  of  the  bombax*  ceiba,  a  tree  allied  to  the  cotton 
plant. 

The  testimony  of  Theophrastus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt.  The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  into  India, 
furnished  Aristotle  and  the  Greeks  with  much  exact  knowledge  of 
that  distant  region.  The  entire  passage  in  Theophrastus  reads  as 
follows  :  "  The  trees  from  which  the  Indians  make  cloths  have  a  leaf 
like  that  of  the  black  mulberry,  but  the  whole  plant  resembles  the 
dog-rose.  They  set  them  in  the  plains  arranged  in  rows,  so  as  to 
look  like  vines  at  a  distance."  (Theoph,  Hist,  PI.  ch.  4.)  In  an- 
other part  of  his  work  on  botany,  he  speaks  of  the  growth  of  cotton  in 
India,  Arabia,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Tylos,  in  the  Persian  Gulf  Speaking 
of  this  island,  he  says  :  "The  wool-bearing  trees,  (So'Spa  epio<popa,)  which 
grew  abundantly  in  this  island,  had  a  leaf  like  that  of  the  vine, 
but  smaller.  They  bore  no  fruit;  but  the  ciipsule  containing  the 
wool  was,  when  closed,  about  the  size  of  a  quince;  when  ripe,  it  ex- 
panded so  as  to  emit  the  wool,  which  was  woven  into  cloths,  either 
cheap,  or  of  great  value."  This  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  describe 
the  true  cotton  plant,  the  Gossypium  Herbaceum.  Theophrastus 
wrote  about  350  years  before  Christ. 

Aristobulus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  made  mention  of  the 
cotton  plant,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  under  the  name  of  the  u<ool-bcar- 


*  A  genns  containiag  many  species  of  very  large  trees,  whose  capsules  are 
filled  with  a  fine  cottony  substance  enveloping  the  seeds.  It  gives  its  name  to 
the  natural  order,  SoTniacecB,  allied  to  the  orders  malvacese  and  sterculiaceaj,  to 
the  former  of  which  the  true  gossypium  belongs.  The  Bombax  is  associated  with 
the  celebrated  Baobab,  or  Monkey's-bread,  of  Senegal,  (Adansonia  digitala,) 
some  of  the  trunks  of  which  are  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  circumference,  and 
with  many  other  of  the  gigantic  tropical  trees.  The  bombax  trees  are  remark- 
able for  forming  on  their  sides  huge  buttresses,  projecting  so  far  from  the  parent 
trunk  as  to  be  capable  of  screening  many  men.  The  quantity  of  cotton  yielded 
•by  these  trees  is  enormous,  and  often  covers  the  earth  around  the  roots  to  the 
depth  of  sareral  feet ;  it  is  unfortunately  of  too  short  a  staple  to  be  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes . 
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ing  tree ;  and  stated  that  its  capsule  contained  seeds,  which  were 
taken  out,  and  that  what  remained  was  combed  like  wool." — [Strabo, 
lib.  XV.  ch.  1.) 

The  testimony  of  Ncarchus,  also  another  of  Alexander's  generals, 
who,  on  his  return  from  India,  sailed  down  the  Indus,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  Persia,  to  the  Tigris,  is  2:»reserved  by  Arrianus  and  Strabo. 
Arrianus  quotes  him  as  saying  :  "  That  there  were  in  India  trees 
bearing,  as  it  were,  flocks  or  bunches  of  wool;  that  the  natives  made 
linen  garments  of  it,  wearing  a  shirt  which  reached  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg,  a  sheet  folded  about  the  shoulders,  and  a  turban  rolled 
round  the  head  ;  and  that  the  linen  made  by  them  from  this  sub- 
stance was  finer  and  whiter  than  any  other."  [Arriani,  Rer.  Ind.)  Arrian 
flourished  in  the  second  century.  In  the  above  passage  from  Ar- 
rianus, that  author  uses  the  term  for  linen  in  a  general  sense,  as  in- 
cluding all  fine  light  cloths  made  of  vegetable  substances. 

Straljo  speaks  of  the  printed  cotton  robes  used  in  India,  commend- 
ing them  fur  the  variety  of  their  beautiful  hues.  He  also  alludes  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
ftibrics,  in  the  Persian  province  of  Susiana.  What  he  says,  though, 
regarding  cotton,  is  on  the  authority  of  Nearchus.  Strabo  was 
contemporary  with  Christ. 

Ctesias,  who  was  contemporary  with  Herodotus,  seems  also  to  have 
known  the  fact  of  the  use  of  a  kind  of  wool,  the  product  of  trees,  for 
spinning  and  weaving  among  the  natives  of  India.  He  lived  in  the 
time  of  Cyrus,  and  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.  C.  401 ; 
but  it  is  not  known  precisely  whether  he  was  in  the  army  of  Cyrus, 
or  in  that  of  Artaxerxes.  He  lived  many  years  at  Susa,  and  wrote  a 
history  of  Assyria,  Persia,  and  India,  of  which  fragments  onjy  re- 
main. Servius,  quoting  Ctesias,  says :  "  Ctesias  ait  in  India^  esse 
arbores^  qrice  lanam  ferant.''' 

Pomponius  Mela,  also,  in  his  account  of  India,  says  that  the  woods 
produced  wool,  used  by  the  natives  for  clothing.  He  also  distinctly 
mentions  flax,  in  opj^osition  to  cotton,  as  being  a  product  of  India. 

Pliny,  who  flourished  about  fifty  years  after  Strabo,  gives  us  a 
more  detailed  description  of  the  cotton  plant  in  Egypt  than  any 
previous  writer,  which  renders  it  surprising  that  no  trace  of  cotton 
cloth  has  been  found  on  any  of  the  mummies  hitherto  unrolled. 
Pliny's  account  is  as  follows  :  "  In  upper  Egypt,*  on  the  sideof  Arabia, 
grows  a  shrub  which  some  called  gossypium,  others,  xylon,  from 
which  cloths  are  made  called  xylina.  The  plant  is  small,  and  pro- 
duces a  fruit  like  a  walnut,  covered  with  a  woolly  substance,  within 
which  is  a  soft,  silky  wool,  that  is  spun  into  thread.  The  cloths  made 
of  this  substance  are  superior  to  all  others  in  whiteness  and  softness. 
Of  these  cloths  the  robes  most  acceptable  to  the  Egyptian  priests 
were  made." 


*  Superior  pars  jEgypti  in  Arabiam  vergens  gignit  fruticem,  quern  aliqni  gos- 
sypium vocant,  plures  xylon,  et  ideo  Una  inde  facta  xylina.  Parvus  est  simileii  » 
que  barbattB  nucis  delert  f'ruclum,  ciijiis  ex  inleriore  bombyce  la*Jugo  neti.r. 
Nee  ulla  sunt  eis  caudore  inollitiare  prei'erenda.  Vestes  inde  sacerdotibua 
^gypti  gratissima;. — Pliniun,  lib.  xix.  c.  1. 
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Pliny  mentions  cotton  in  four  different  passages  of  his  Natural 
History,  as  abounding  in  Egypt  and  in  India.  He  confirms  the 
statement  above  quoted  from  Theophrastus,  regarding  cotton  in  the 
isle  of  Tylos,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  says  that  there  was  another 
island  in  the  same  gulf,  about  ten  miles  from  the  fjrmer,  called  the 
smaller  Tylos,  which  was  still  more  fertile  in  cotton.  '. 

The  proper  oriental  term  for  cotton  was  carpas,  whence  the  term 
carbasus^  used  by  so  many  authors  for  cotton.  Cotton  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  much  earlier  than  silk,  We  might  cite  a 
great  number  of  authors  who  speak  of  cotton  under  the  name  of 
carbasiis.  Commentators  think  that  the  term  \ivov,  or  limcm,  was 
sometimes  used  to  signify  cotton.  Such  is  the  interpretation  which 
they  give  to  Quintus  Curtius,  when,  in  speaking  of  the  Indians,  he 
says,  "  Terra  liniferax,  unde  plerisque  sunt  vestes"  In  another  pas- 
sage, however,  he  speaks  definitely  of  both  cotton  and  linen  :  "  Cor- 
pora usque  pedes  carbaso  velant,  soleis  pedes,  capita  linteis  vinciunt." 

The  earliest  author  using  the  oriental  name  of  cotton  was  Stalius 
Cascilius.     He  has  the  following  line  : 

Carbasina,  molochina,  ampelina, 

which,  as  the  words  are  all  Greek,  are  supposed  to  be  taken  from 
some  Greek  comedy.  Commentators  infer  from  this  line,  that  the 
Greeks  made  use  of  muslins  or  calicoes,  or  at  least  of  cotton  cloths  of 
some  kind,  which  were  brought  from  India  as  early  as  200  years  B.  C. 

In  a  work  entitled  Periplns  Maris  Erythrei,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  a  little  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  by  an  Egyptian  Greek, 
named  Arrian,  who  went  on  a  mercantile  expedition  down  the  Red 
Sea,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of  India,  he  tells  us 
that  the  Arabian  trading  vessels  brought  India  cottons  to  a  port  in  the 
Red  Sea,  called  Aduli ;  and  that  the  port  of  Barygaza,  now  Baroche, 
near  the  north-western  coast  of  India,  was  a  mart  of  cotton  goods  of 
maiiy  kinds,  whence  common  cottons,  calicoes  and  muslins,  plain  and 
flowered,  of  Indian  manufacture,  were  exported  to  various  countries. 
It  appears,  moreover,  thatMasalia,  in  India,  now  called  Masulipatam, 
was  then  famous  for  its  cotton  fabrics.  Bengal  muslins  were  then 
celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  gangitiki^  because 
they  were  made  near  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

The  oriental  custom  of  using  cotton  cloths  as  a  protection  from  the 
sun's  rays,  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  cotton  being  not  only  more 
common  and  cheaper  than  silk,  but  better  adapted  for  this  purpose 
from  its  lightness,  beauty  and  fineness.  It  is  supposed,  by  some 
learned  commentators,  that  the  "  white,  green  and  blue  hangings," 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Esther,  chaps.  1,  6,  as  adorning  the  court 
of  the  royal  palace  at  Susa,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  feast  given 
by  Ahasuerus,  were  of  cotton.  Cotton,  though  cheaper  than  silk  in 
ancient  times,  must  have  been  very  costly  ;  for  Cicero,  in  enumerating 
the  expensive  novelties  which  contributed  to  the  luxury  of  Verres, 
when  praetor  in  Sicily,  charges  him  with  using  "tents  with  coverings 
of  cotton" — "  tabernacula  carbaseis  intenta  velis — as  something  very 
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extravagant.  At  a  later  period,  according  to  Pliny,*  Lentulus  Spin- 
ther  first  introduced  cotton  awnings  at  Kome,  in  the  theatre  at  the 
Apollinarian  games,  in  the  year  63,  B.  C.  Afterwards,  Julius  Ceesar 
covered  with  awnings  the  whole  Roman  forum,  and  the  Via  Sacra, 
from  his  own  house  to  the  ascent  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  Marcellus, 
the  asdile,  nephew  of  Augustus,  also  covered  the  whole  forum  with 
awnings,  to  protect  from  the  sun  the  lawyers  and  others  engaged  in 
law-suits.     Lucretius  alludes  to  the  cotton  awnings,  thus  : 

Carbasus  ut  quondam  magnis  intenta  theatris 
Dat  crepitum,  lualos  later  jactata  trabeisque. 

The  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  many  subsequent  writers, 
make  frequent  mention  of  cotton.  The  wars  against  Mithridates 
and  the  Parthians,  in  the  first  century  before  Christ,  contributed  to 
make  the  Romans  more  familiar  with  cotton  and  its  use,  although 
their  chief  supply  was  through  Egypt,  more  than  through  Persia  and 
Babylonia. 

Apuleius  mentions  carbasina  in  connection  with  hombycina  and 
other  kinds  of  cloth,  meaning  to  designate  calico  or  muslin. 

The  best  account,  probably,  that  has  been  given  of  cotton  by  any 
ancient  writer,  is  that  of  Julius  Pollux,  who  wrote  about  a  hundred 
years  after  Pliny.     He  says  : 

"There  is  also  Byssina,  and  Byssus,  a  kind  of  flax.  But,  among 
the  Indians,  and  now  also  among  the  Egyptians,  a  sort  of  wool  is  ob- 
tained from  a  tree.  The  cloth  made  from  this  wool  may  be  com- 
pared to  linen,  except  that  it  is  thicker.  The  tree  produces  a  fruit 
most  nearly  resembling  a  walnut,  but  three  cleft.  After  the  outer 
covering,  which  is  like  a  walnut,  has  divided  and  become  dry,  the 
substance  resembling  wool  is  extracted,  and  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth  for  woof,  the  warp  being  linen." 

Theophilus  Presbyter,  who  wrote  about  the  year  800,  A.  D.,  de- 
scribes the  use  of  cotton  paper  for  making  gold  leaf.  He  calls  it 
'•'•  'parcamena  Grceca,  quwjitex  lana  ligni''^ — Greek  parchment  made  of 
tree-wool. 

We  might  quote  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius  ;  and  Virgil 
speaks  of  cotton  five  times  incidentally  in  his  works  ;  and  also  add 
a  host  of  other  quotations  from  a  great  number  of  ancient  writers,  to 
show  that  cotton  was  well  known  to  antiquity ;  but  this  will  suffice. 
Those  whom  we  have  omitted  only  allude  to  cotton  incidentally,  and 
often  in  a  manner  that  leaves  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  use  they 
intended  to  make  of  the  terms  denoting  cotton. 

From  the  travels  of  the  two  Arabians  who  visited  China  in  the 
ninth  century,  we  learn  that,  at  that  time,  the  ordinary  dress  of  their 
countrymen  was  cotton  ;  for  they  remark,  that  "  the  Chinese  dress 
not  in  cotton,  as  the  Arabians  do,  but  in  silk,"  From  this,  we  may 
infer  that  cotton  was  in  general  use  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Western  Asia, 


*  Pliny,  lib,  xix.  c.  6. 
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The  question,  so  long  agitated  by  the  learned,  whether  cotton 
was  or  was  not  cultivated  in  Egypt  in  ancient  times,  seems  to  be  put  to 
rest  by  the  discoveries  of  the  microscope.  Until  this  instrument  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  the  greatest  division  and  uncer- 
tainty prevailed  among  all.  The  great  difficulty  was  to  determine 
whether  the  cloths  in  which  the  mummies  were  wrapped  were  of 
linen  or  cotton.     All  chemical  tests  failed. 

The  character  of  the  wrappings  of  the  mummies,  that  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years  had  been  accumulating  in  the  catacombs  of 
Egypt,  was  never  questioned  until  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 
All  writers,  until  then,  believed  those  wrappings  to  be,  as  they  cer- 
tainly are,  purely  of  linen.  But,  in  the  year  1750,  M.  Rouelle  wrote 
a  dissertation  on  mummies,  which  was  published  in  the  Memoires  de 
V Academic  Royale  des  Sciences,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the 
cloth  of  every  mummy  which  he  had  examined,  even  that  of  the  em- 
balmed birds,  was  cotton.  This  began  the  discussion,  which  lasted 
until  the  year  1834.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  anti- 
quarians adhered  to  the  opinion  of  Rouelle  ;  and,  indeed,  he  appears 
to  have  been  generally  followed.  Some  writers  advanced  the  opinion, 
that  the  mummy  cloths  were  a  mixture  of  cotton  and  linen.  Such 
was  that  of  M.  Jomard,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  great  French  work 
on  Egypt,  entitled,  jDescription  de  VEgypte.  He  founded  this 
opinion  partly  on  the  touch  and  appearance  of  the  cloths,  and  partly 
on  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  who  says  distinctly,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  mode  of  making  mummies,  that  the  embalmed  body 
was  enveloped  in  cotton.  (Lib.  2,  ch.  80.)  Herodotus  calls  the 
mummy  cloth  mv&oiv  (ivaaivoi,  which  may  be  translated  cotton  muslin. 
It  is  possible  that  Herodotus  was  correct;  for,  although  all  mummy 
cloths  now  in  existence  are  found,  by  microscopic  observation,  to  be 
pure  linen,  some  mummies  that  have  not  been  discovered,  or  that 
have  long  since  perished,  may  have  been,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
wrapped  in  cotton.  That  writer  certainly  knew  what  cotton  was ; 
for  in  the  extracts  from  him,  which  we  have  given,  he  accurately 
describes  it. 

M.  Costaz,  who  contributed,  to  the  same  work  on  Egypt,  the  Me- 
moir on  the  Grotto  of  El  Kab,  asserts  that  mummy  cloths  were  cotton. 
Dr.  Granville,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  182.5,  in  describ- 
ing a  mummy  which  he  opened,  says  :  "  I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
both  cotton  and  linen  have  been  employed  in  the  preparation  of  our 
mummy,  although  Herodotus  mentions  only  cotton,  (byssus,)  as  the 
material  used  for  the  purpose." 

The  question,  however,  was  settled  by  Mr.  Bauer  and  Dr.  Ure. 
The  microscope  revealed  to  them  a  very  remarkable  and  striking 
difference  between  the  structure  and  appearance  ofihe  ultimate 
fibres  of  our  modern  cotton  and  those  of  flax.  They  found  the  ulti- 
mate fibre  of  cotton  to  be  a  transparent  tube,  flattened,  so  that  its  in- 
ward surface  is  in  contact  along  its  axis,  and  also  twisted  spirally 
around  it ;  while  that  of  flax  is  a  transparent  tube,  jointed  like 
a  cane,  and  neither  flattened  nor  spirally  twisted.  Applying  these 
microscopic  results  to  some  400  specimens  of  genuine  mummy  cloth, 
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they  were  all  found  to  be  linen.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  his  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egy^^tians,  considers  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Ure  and  Mr.  Bauer  as  decisive  of  the  question.  Their  n)icroscopic 
observations,  too,  have  proved,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  made  a 
general  application  of  linen  to  all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  since 
the  mummy  wrappings  consist  partly  of  old  linen  shirts,  napkins, 
and  other  articles  of  clothing  and  domestic  furniture. 

A  vast  deal  of  time  and  learning  has  been  expended  on  the  ques- 
tion regai'ding  the  character  of  the  cloths  enveloping  the  Egyptian 
mummies  ;  but,  as  an  ingenious  writer  observes,  the  microscope  has  re- 
duced all  tliis  learned  labor  of  so  many  writers  "  to  the  character 
of  old  lumber.''''  There  is,  doubtless,  a  vast  deal  more  of  this  "  old 
lumber"  in  the  world,  which  some  future  microscope  is  destined  to 
sweep  away. 

In  allusions  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  to  cotton  fabrics,  they 
are  mentioned  as  expensive  and  cui'ious  productions,  rather  than  as 
articles  of  common  use.  Cotton,  among  the  ancients,  must  have  been 
far  more  expensive  than  linen.  It  would  appear,  from  all  evidence 
which  the  Egyptians  themselves  have  afforded  us,  that  they  were 
quite  unacquainted  with  cotton ;  for  it  is  found  on  none  of  their 
mummies  ;  and,  besides,  there  are  no  paintings  of  the  cotton  shrub 
on  any  of  the  Egyptian  ruins.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  upon  the 
tombs  of  Thebes  accurate  representations  of  flax  in  all  its  differ- 
ent states  of  growth  and  manufacture;  also,  in  the  grotto  of  El  Kab. 
(See  Description  de  I'Egypte,  and  Hamilton's  ^gyptiaca.)  Linen 
was,  in  fact,  the  staple  article  of  clothing  among  all  classes  of  the 
Egyptians,  from  the  laborer  to  the  monarch  and  the  priest.  From 
them,  the  Jews  first,  and  afterwards  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  learned 
its  manufacture. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  proximity  of  the  Syrians  and 
Egyptians  to  those  regions  where  the  cotton  plant  was  indigenous, 
did  not  lead  them  to  the  use  of  it,  the  product  of  which  would 
have  furnished  them  with  an  article  of  clothing'so  much  cheaper  than 
flax.  Cotton  had  been  manufactured  into  clothing,  and  had  come  into 
general  use  in  India,  many  centuries  before  it  began  to  be  used  in  the 
west,  by  the  natives  about  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  general  use 
of  cotton  in  India,  and  its  value  as  an  article  of  clothing,  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  for  they  were  constantly 
visiting  the  East,  whence  they  carried  away  precious  stones,  silks  and 
spices.  We  can  only  ascribe  the  indifference  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans to  the  cotton  plant  and  its  fabrics,  to  their  well-known  indiffer- 
ence to  the  arts  which  contribute  to  personal  comfort.  War  was  the 
great  business  of  their  lives,  the  all-engrossing  subject,  the  only  pur- 
suit thought  worthy  of  a  free  citizen. 

In  Cicero's  time  the  mechanical  arts,  in  the  Roman  empire,  were 
exercised  entirely  by  slaves.  In  several  of  the  states  of  Greece  the 
free  citizens  were  prohibited  from  exercising  any  mechanic  art,  be- 
cause the  labor  of  the  mechanic  was  considered  "  hurtful  to  the 
strength  and  agility  of  the  human  body,  rendering  it  incapable  of 
those  habits  which  their  military  and  gymnastic  exercises  required, 
and  thus  disqualifying  it  for  undergoing  the  fatigues  and  encounter- 
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ing  the  clangers  of  war."  Such  occupations  were  therefore  considered 
fit  only  for  slaves. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  Greeks  discouraged  commerce.  Many 
of  the  states  actually  prohibited  foreign  trade  altogether.  Even  in 
those  places  where  foreign  commerce,  and  the  exercise  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  were  not  prohibited,  as  at  Rome  and  at  Athens,  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  were,  in  effect,  excluded  from  all  the  trades  and  occu- 
pations which  are,  at  the  present  day,  exercised  by  the  lower  classes. 
They  were  carried  on  by  the  slaves  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  their 
masters,  whose  immense  wealth,  power  and  protection,  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  poor  man  to  find  a  market  for  his  work,  coming,  as  it 
did,  in  competition  with  that  of  the  slaves  of  the  rich.  This  state 
of  things  also  accounts  for  the  utter  absence  of  all  progress  in  inven- 
tions of  a  labor-saving  character ;  for  the  Greek  or  Roman  slave  had 
no  inducement  to  exercise  what  inventive  genius  he  might  chance  to 
possess.  Should  a  slave  propose  an  improvement,  his  Roman  mas- 
ter, often  more  ignorant  than  the  slave  himself,  looked  upon  it  as  a 
suggestion  of  laziness,  and  as  a  desire  of  the  slave  to  save  his  own 
labor  at  the  master's  expense.  Hence  all  inventions  or  improve- 
ments were  the  work  of  freemen. 

The  finer  sort  of  manufactures,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
was  excessively  dear ;  nor  did  a  reduction  of  price  begin  to  take  place 
until  after  the  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cotton,  indeed,  continued  to  be  more  costly 
than  linen,  until  long  after  the  discovery  of  America.  The  high  price 
of  linens  and  woolens,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  accounts  for 
the  total  absence  among  them  of  that  great  but  fickle  goddess  of 
modern  times — Fashion.  They  had  gods  and  goddesses  for  every- 
thing else.  Their  dress  was  seldom  varied,  as  is  proved  by  the 
costumes  of  the  antique  statues.  A  change  of  costume  was  too  ex- 
pensive, and  their  dresses  were  loose  and  flowing,- so  as  to  last  for  a 
long  time.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
influence  which  fashion  exercises  in  any  country  may  its  claim  to 
civilization  be  vindicated,  nothing  being  so  characteristic  of  a  rude 
and  barbarous  state  of  existence,  as  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  customs 
of  antiquity. 

India  produces  several  varieties  of  cotton,  both  of  the  herbaceous 
and  of  the  tree  kinds.  Marco  Polo,  who  wrote  in  the  13th  century, 
says  "  that  cotton  is  produced  in  Guzerat  in  large  quantities  from  a 
tree  about  six  yards  high,  which  continues  to  bear  for  twenty  years  ; 
but  that  the  cotton  taken  from  trees  of  that  age  is  not  adapted  to 
spinning,  but  only  to  quilting.  That  taken  from  trees  twelve  years 
old  is  suitable  for  muslins  and  other  manufactures  of  extraordinary  fine- 
ness." Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  traveled  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
fifty  years  later  than  Polo,  mentions  the  annual  herbaceous  cotton  as 
cultivated  in  India.  "  In  many  places,"  says  he,  "  the  seed  of  the 
cotton  (cothon)  which  we  call  tree-wood,  is  sown  every  year,  and 
there  springs  up  from  it  copses  of  low  shrubs  on  which  this  wool 
grows." 
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Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoirs,  thus  describes  the  herbaceous 
cotton  of  Guzerat :  "  The  cotton  shrub,  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  three  or  four  feet,  and  in  verdure  resembles  the  currant-bush,  re- 
quires a  longer  time  than  rice  to  arrive  at  perfection.  The  shrubs 
are  planted  between  the  rows  of  rice.  Soon  after  the  rice  is  harvest- 
ed, the  cotton  shrubs  put  forth  a  beautiful  yellow  flower,  with  a 
crimson  eye  in  each  petal.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  green  pod,  filled 
with  a  white,  stringy  pulp.  The  pod  turns  brown  and  hard  as  it 
ripens,  and  then  separates  into  two  or  three  divisions  containing 
the  cotton." 

Malte  Brun  speaks  of  cotton  in  India  thus  :  "  The  cotton  tree 
grows  on  all  the  Indian  mountains,  but  its  produce  is  coarse  in  quali- 
ty. The  herbaceous  cotton  prospers  chiefly  in  Bengal,  and  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  and  there  the  best  cotton  goods  are  manufactured. 
The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  very  lucrative,  an  acre  producing 
about  nine  quintals  of  cotton  in  the  year." 

When  Columbus  discovered  America,  cotton  was  the  chief  article  of 
clothing  among  the  Mexicans.  The  Abbe  Clavigero  says,  that  "  of  cot- 
ton the  Alexicans  made  large  webs,  and  as  delicate  and  fine  as  those  of 
Holland,  which  were  so  highly  esteemed  in  Europe.  They  wove  their 
cloths  of  different  figures  and  colors,  representing  different  animals 
and  flowers.  Of  feathers  interwoven  with  cotton  they  made  mantles, 
bed-curtains,  carpets,  gowns,  and  other  things  not  less  soft  than 
beautiful.  With  cotton  also  they  interwove  the  finest  hair  of  the 
belly  of  rabbits  and  hares,  after  having  spun  it  into  thread  ;  of  this 
they  made  most  beautiful  cloths,  and  in  particular,  winter  waistcoats 
for  their  lords."  Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  sent  as  presents 
to  Charles  V.,  says  Clavigero,  "  cotton  mantles,  some  white,  others 
mixed  with  white  and  black,  or  red,  green,  yellow,  and  blue  ;  waist- 
coats, handkerchiefs,  counterpanes,  tapestries,  and  carpets  of  cotton  ; 
and  the  colors  of  the  cotton  were  extremely  fine."  Cochineal  and 
indigo  being  native  products  of  Mexico,  they  were  well  supplied  with 
dyeing  materials  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  having  carried  the  arts  of  manu- 
facturing and  dyeing  cotton  to  such  a  high  stage  of  perfection,  is 
proof  that  they  must  have  received  their  knowledge  from  India,  by 
way  of  the  west. 

Columbus  also  found  the  cotton  plant  growing  wild  and  in  great 
abundance  in  the  West  India  islands,  and  on  the  continent  of  South 
America,  where  the  inhabitants  were  found  dressed  in  cotton,  and 
using  fish-nets  of  the  same  material.  They  also  used  it  for  beds. 
They  had  probably  used  cotton  for  ages. 

As  we  find  no  traces  in  any  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman  writers  of 
the  culture  of  cotton  in  any  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, until  after  the  Mohammedans  had  extended  their  con- 
quests westward,  we  may  infer  that  Europe  is  indebted  to  them  for 
this  branch  of  agriculture;  They  seem  to  have  carried  it  into  Greece, 
Syria,  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  into  every  country  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

The  explorations  of  modern  travelers  show  that  the  cotton  plant 
is  indigenous  to  Africa,  and  that  in  almost  every  region  of  that  por- 
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tion  of  the  globe  the  inhabitants  of  every  class  use  it  as  raiment. 
The  Portuguese  made  a  voyage  to  South  Africa  in  151G,  and  found 
the  Caffres  then  wearing  cotton  dresses.  According  to  Macpherson's 
"  Annals,"  cotton  cloth,  woven  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  was  imported 
into  England  in  1590.  The  colors  and  designs  observed  on  the  cot- 
ton dresses  of  the  Africans  prove  that  the  manufacture  is  of  high 
antiquity. 

It  does  not  appear  that  cotton  began  to  be  cultivated  in  the  fields 
in  China  as  an  article  of  manufacture  until  the  11th  century,  though 
it  was  cultivated  bj  the  Chinese  in  their  gardens  for  its  flowers  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  "The  whole  town  is  full  of 
cotton  flowers,"  says  a  Chinese  poet  of  that  time,  iu  some  lines  writ- 
ten on  summer. 

How  so  ingenious  a  people  as  the  Chinese  could  have  known  so 
long  the  product  of  the  cotton  plant  and  its  uses,  without  making  it 
an  article  of  manufacture,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  Indeed,  coercion 
seems  to  have  been  necessary  before  they  could  be  persuaded  to  un- 
dertake its  culture.  It  was  not  until  the  dynasty  of  the  Mogul  Tar- 
tars, who  conquered  China  in  1280,  and  held  it  for  88  years,  that 
cotton  began  to  be  cultivated  largely.  The  emperors  of  that  dynasty 
compelled  its  extensive  cultivation,  by  imposing  an  annual  tribute 
of  cotton  on  several  of  the  great  provinces.  The  Chinese  objected 
to  its  cultivation,  on  the  gruund  that  it  interfered  with  their  corn, 
forest  trees,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  ;  but  their  prejudices  were 
finally  overcome  by  the  liberality  and  care  of  the  Tartar  emperors, 
and  all  of  the  provinces  engaged  in  its  cultivation. 

In  consequence  of  a  great  dearth  of  provisions  in  China  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  an  imperial  mandate  was  issued,  ordering  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  cotton  lands  to  be  used  for  corn ;  and 
since  that  time  the  Chinese  have  imported  large  quantities  of  cot- 
ton. 

We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  from  a  very  remote 
period  the  natives  of  all  the  tropical  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
America,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  cotton  plant ;  and  that  in 
India,  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  it 
had  at  that  period  become  a  common  article  of  clothing.  AYe-now 
proceed  to  the  second  branch  of  our  subject,  in  which  we  propose  to 
sketch,  as  briefly  as  possible,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
day, the 

History  of  Cotton  Manufactures. — We  have  the  authority  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  for  saying,  that  fig  leaves  formed  the  first  cloth- 
ing used,  by  man  ;  that  skins  of  beasts  probably  came  next,  and 
after  these  probably  cotton,  wool  and  silk,  in  the  order  in  which 
we  here  give  them.  Whether  cotton,  wool  or  silk,  .was  the  first 
natural  product  manufactured  into  clothing,  is  a  question  which  has 
not  been  much  discussed,  and  one,  too,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
answer.  The  earliest  historical  records  throw  but  little  light  on  the 
subject.  According  to  the  most  learned  commentators,  it  cannot  be 
fully  determined  whether  silk  is  ever  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    It  is  true  that  the  word  silk  is  found  in  King  James'  transla- 
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tion,  but  it  is  quite  unauthorized.  The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  translated  silk  in  the  common  English  Bible,  and  rpixaTZTov  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  cannot  be  determined,  for  rpixaTrrov  is  in 
reality  as  obscure  as  the  Hebrew  word  itself  Jerome  could  not 
make  out  its  meaning,  and  concluded  that  the  word  was  invented  by 
the  translators.  It  is  found  nowhere  out  of  the  Septuagint  except 
in  a  passage  of  Pherecrates,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  contemporary 
with  Plato  and  Aristophanes,  Bvaunius,  in  his  De  vestilu  Heb.  Sacer- 
dotvm,  gives  the  whole  question  a  full  examination,  and  decides  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  silk  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that  it  was  unknown  to  the  Hebrews  in  ancient  times. 

Whether  cotton  was  used  before  wool,  depends,  we  conceive, 
much  upon  the  question  regarding  the  situation  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  ;  but  this  question  cannot  be  determined.  If  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  dwelt  in  a  region  producing  cotton  as  a  sponta- 
neous production,  it  is  probable  that  cotton  was  the  first  article 
manufactured  into  clothing  after  leaves  and  skins  ;  but  if  the  locality 
of  Eden  lay  in  any  other  region,  wool  was  probably  the  article  used 
first. 

So  far  as  all  existing  historical  records  aid  us  in  determining  the 
question,  we  think  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  cotton 
as  the  first  manufactured  article  of  clothing.  We  know  that  cotton 
was  an  article  of  clothing  in  common  use  in  India  in  very  remote 
ages,  and  that  the  Indians  had  brought  its  manufiicture  to  a  very  high 
stage  of  perfection  at  a  period  when  neither  Egypt  nor  any  of  the 
western  nations  had  any  knowledge  of  its  growth  or  manufiieture. 
Growing,  too,  as  it  did,  spontaneously,  it  would  naturally  present  itself 
as  the  easiest  article  for  manufacture  that  could  be  found.  Men 
would  hardly  go  to  the  greater  trouble  of  raising  sheep  for  their  wool, 
when  the  earth  presented  them,  everywhere,  with  the  beautiful  pods 
of  silky  cotton. 

Undoubtedly  the  inventive  faculty  of  man  began  to  exhibit  itself 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  the  insect  world  taught  man  the  art  of 
weaving.  The  spider,  says  an  ingenious  and  learned  author,  "may 
be  regarded  as  the  earliest  practical  iveaver  on  record ;"  and  he  might 
have  said  spiimer  ;  while  the  much  despised  tvasp  may  claim  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  j-jflj^er  manufacturer,  since  it  produces  an  un- 
doubted specimen  of  paper  in  the  material  of  its  nests,  of  so  smooth 
and  hard  a  surface,  as  to  admit  of  being  written  upon  with  ease  and 
legibility. 

The  antiquity  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cannot  be  reached  by 
any  authentic  records.  Neither  wool,  silk,  nor  linen,  can  claim  a 
higher  antiquity.  One  thing  is  pretty  certain,  that  its  first  manufac- 
ture may  be  traced  to  India,  whence  it  passed  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  India,  indeed,  has  been  the  source  of  many  of  the  ai'ts  of  civi- 
lized life.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  the  cradle  of  mankind,,  and  the 
source  of  Assyrian,  Egyptian  and  Persian  civilization. 

The  hvl inns  have,  in  all  ages,  maintained  an  unapproached  and  al- 
most incredible  perfection  in  their  fabrics  of  cotton.  Indeed,  some  of 
their  muslins  might  be  thought  the  work  of  fairies  or  insects,  rather 
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than  of  man ;  but  these  are  produced  in  small  quantities,  and  have 
seldom  been  exported.  In  the  same  province  of  India  from  which 
the  ancient  Greeks  obtained  the  finest  muslins  then  known,  namely, 
Bengal,  these  astonishing  fabrics  are  manufactured  at  the  present 
day.* 

We  are  told  by  two  Mohammedan  travelers,  who  went  to  India 
in  the  9th  century,  "  that  in  that  country  they  make  garments  of  such 
extraordinary  perfection,  that  nowhere  else  are  the  like  to  be  seen. 
They  are  woven  to  that  degree  of  fineness  that  they  may  be  drawn 
through  a  ring  of- moderate  size."  Marco  Polo,  in  the  13th  century, 
mentions  Coromandel,  and  especially  Masulipatam,  as  producing 
"  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  cottons  that  are  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world  •,"  and  this  is  still  the  case  as  to  the  flowered  and 
glazed  cottons,  called  chintzes. 

The  Portuguese  adventurers  who  went  to  India  immediately  after 
the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  speak  of  "  the 
great  quantities  of  cotton  cloths  admirably  painted,  also  some  white 
and  some  striped,  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  which  were  made  in 
Bengal."  Caesar  Frederick,  a  Venetian  merchant,  who  traveled  in 
India  in  1563,  describes  the  extensive  trade  carried  on  between  St. 
Thome  (a  port  150  miles  from  Negapatam)  and  Pegu,  in  bumhast 
(cotton)  cloth  of  every  sort,  painted,  which  is  a  rare  thing,  because 
this  kind  of  cloths  show  as  if  they  were  gilded  with  divers  colors, 
and  the  more  they  are  washed  the  livelier  the  colors  will  become ; 
and  there  is  made  such  account  of  this  kind  of  cloth,  that  a  small 
bale  of  it  will  cost  1000  or  2000  ducats.''t 

Tavernier,  who  traveled  in  India  about  200  years  ago,  speaks  of 
the  white  calicoes  (so  called  from  the  city  of  Calicut,  in  India,  where 
they  were  first  seen  by  Europeans)  or  muslins  woven  in  Bengal,  and 
rendered  so  remarkably  white  by  being  dipped  in  lemon  juice.  He 
says,  "  Some  calicuts  are  so  fine  that  you  can  hardly  feel  them  in 
your  hand,  and  the  thread  when  spun  is  scarcely  discernible."  The 
same  writer  says,  that "  there  is  made  at  Seconge,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  a  sort  of  calicut  so  fine,  that  when  a  man  puts  it  on,  his  skin 
shall  appear  as  plainly  through  it  as  if  he  was  quite  naked  ;  but  the 
merchants  are  not  permitted  to  transport  it,  for  the  Governor  is 
obliged  to  send  it  all  to  the  Great  Mogul's  seraglio  and  the  principal 
lords  of  the  court,  to  make  the  sultanesses  and  noblemen's  wives 
shifts  and  garments  for  the  hot  weather  ;  and  the  king  and  the  loi-ds 
take  great  pleasure  to  behold  them  in  these,  and  see  them  dance  with 
nothing  else  upon  them."  Speaking  of  the  turbans  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan Indians,  Tavernier  says :  "  The  rich  have  them  of  so  fine  cloth, 
that  twenty-five  or  thirty  ells  of  it,  put  into  a  turban,  will  not  weigh  four 
ounces." 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  Arrian,  author  of  the 
Periplus,  there  were  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  employed 
at  Baroche,  in  Guzerat,  and  the  adjacent  villages,  in  the  manufacture 

*  Baine's  Hist,  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  55. 
t  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  ii,  p.  366. 
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of  cotton,  from  the  coarsest  sail-cloth  to  the  finest  muslins.  So  that 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  cotton  manufactories  are  of 
modern  origin.  They  existed  in  India  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoo  cotton  manufacturers  is  truly  wonder- 
ful. The  late  Rev.  William  Ward,  a  missionary  at  Serampore,  says : 
that  "  At  two  places  in  Bengal,  muslins  are  made  so  exceedingly  fine, 
that  four  months  are  required  to  weave  one  piece,  which  sells  at  five 
hundred  rupees.  When  this  muslin  is  laid  on  the  grass,  and  the 
dew  has  fallen  upon  it,  it  is  no  longer  discernible."  We  might  cite 
a  great  number  of  creditable  authorities,  in  proof  of  the  fineness  of 
India  cotton  manufactures,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoos,  but 
these  will  suftice.  The  oriental  hyperbole  which  describes  the  mus- 
lins of  Decca  as  "  webs  of  ivoven  wind,''^  is  less  poetical  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed.  No  modern  European  manufjicturer  of  cotton  at  all 
approaches  the  Hindoos,  in  respect  to  the  fineness  of  his  fabrics. 
The  extreme  of  fineness  to  which  yarns  for  muslins  are  now  spun  in 
Great  Britain,  is  250  hanks  to  the  pound,  though  cotton  yarn  has 
been  spun  in  England  making  350  hanks  to  the  pound.  This  was, 
however,  only  an  experiment,  to  ascertain  how  fine  cotton  could  be 
spun.  No  such  yarn  is  or  could  be  used  in  making  muslins,  or  for 
any  other  purpose.  The  Hindoos  are  the  only  ones  who  have  ever 
woven  such  yarn  into  fabrics. 

The  cotton  manufacture,  in  India,  is  not  carried  on  in  a  few  large 
towns  only,  or  in  only  one  or  two  districts  ;  it  is  universal.  Almost 
every  village  has  its  weavers.  Orme,  in  his  Historical  Fragments  of 
the  Mogul  Empire,  says :  "  At  present  much  the  greatest  part  of 
the  whole  provinces  are  employed  in  this  single  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton. The  progress  of  the  cotton  manufocture  in  India  includes  no 
less  than  a  description  of  the  lives  of  half  the  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
doostan." 

Dr.  Hamilton,  in  his  Account  of  Patna,  mentions  it  as  a  fact, 
sti'ikingly  illustrating  the  national  chai-acter  of  the  Hindoos,  that  "  All 
Indian  weavers,  who  work  for  the  common  market,  make  the  woof  of 
one  end  of  the  cloth  coarser  than  that  of  the  other,  and  attempt  to 
sell  to  the  unwary  by  the  fine  end,  although  every  one  almost  who 
deals  with  them  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  circumstances  ;  and  although 
in  the  course  of  his  life  any  weaver  may  not  ever  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  gaining  by  this  means,  yet  he  continues  the  practice,  with  the 
hope  of  beir.g  able,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
purchaser  of  his  goods." 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that  the  Hindoos,  with  such  rude 
materials  for  manufacturing,  should  be  able  to  produce  fabrics  of  such 
exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty,  unrivaled  by  the  products  of  any 
other  nation,  even  those  best  skilled  in  the  mechanic  arts.  This  is 
explained  by  the  remarkably  fine  sense  of  touch  possessed  by  the 
effeminate  Ilindoos  ;  by  their  patience  and  gentleness  ;  and  by  the 
hereditary  continuance  of  a  particular  species  of  manufacture  iu 
f;iinilics  through  many  generations.  It  is  further  observed,  that  every 
distinct  kind  of  cloth  is  the  product  of  a  particulr.r  district,  in  which 
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the  fabric  has  been  transmitted  perhaps  for  centuries  from  father  to 
son. 

The  commerce  of  the  Hindoos  in  cotton  fabrics  has  been  exten- 
sive from  the  time  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  last  century.  For 
many  hundreds  of  years,  beginning  even  farther  back  than  any  au- 
thentic record  carries  us,  the  Hindoos,  probably,  supplied  Persia, 
Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa, 
together  with  Europe,  with  all  their  cottons  and  muslins.  The  great 
marts  of  this  commerce  were  at  Surat  and  Calicut,  on  the  west  coast 
of  India,  and  at  Masulipatan\,  Madras,  and  St.  Thome,  on  the  east 
coast. 

At  one  time  the  manufacturers  of  all  Europe,  owing  to  the  beauty 
and  cheapness  of  hidia  muslins,  chintzes,  and  calicoes,  apprehended 
ruin  by  their  competition.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  and 
English  East  India  Companies  imported  these  goods  in  large  quanti- 
ties, which  importation,  in  1678,  produced,  in  England,  a  loud  outcry 
against  the  admission  of  India  goods,  which,  it  was  maintained,  were 
ruining  the  woolen  manufacture.  The  interference  of  cotton  with 
woolen  fabrics  was  greatly  dreaded  in  England.  The  English  re- 
garded the  woolen  manufacture,  for  many  centuries,  with  almost  super- 
stitious veneration.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  most  extensive  branch  of 
manufactures  in  the  world,  save  that  of  cotton  in  India,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  and  the  English  looked  upon  it  as 
the  palladium  of  their  national  prosperity. 

The  cotton  fabrics  of  India  became  common  in  England  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were  complained  of 
as  a  great  evil  by  a  host  of  pamphleteers.  In  the  year  1700  an  act 
of  the  British  parliament  forbade  the  importation  of  India  silks  and 
printed  calicoes  for  domesticuse,  either  as  apparel  or  furniture,  under  a 
penalty  of  £200  on  the  wearer  or  seller.  This  was  done  to  "  avert 
the  ruin  of  English  manufactures,  and  revive  their  prosperity." 

The  manufacture  of  cotton,  as  we  have  seen,  was  general  in  India, 
and  had  attained  high  excellence  in  the  age  of  the  first  Greek  histo- 
rian, that  is,  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  at  which  time  it  had 
already  existed  for  an  unknown  period  :  yet  eighteen  centuries  more 
elapsed  before  it  was  introduced  into  Italy  or  Constantinople,  or  even 
into  the  neighboring  empire  of  China.  Though  so  well  suited  to  hot 
climates,  we  have  seen  that  cottons  were  known  rather  as  a  curiosity 
than  as  a  common  article  of  dress  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  five  centuries 
after  the  Greeks  had  heard  of  the  Ssvipa  epio(popa,  the  wool-bearing 
trees  of  India.  In  Egypt,  the  manufacture  never  reached  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  excellence,  and  the  muslins  worn  by  the  higher 
classes  have  always  been  imported  from  India.  In  Spain,  the  manu- 
facture, carried  thither  by  the  Arabs,  flourished  for  a  time,  and  then 
became  nearly  extinct.  In  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  it  main- 
tained only  a  sickly  and  ignoble  existence. 

In  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  arts  and  commerce 
perished.  We  have  at  this  period  only  a  few  incidental  notices  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  East.  Omar,  the  successor  of  Moham- 
med, is  described  as  "  preaching  in  a  tattered  cotton  gown,  torn  in 
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twelve  places ;"  and  Ali.  his  fellow  fanatic,  wore,  at  his  inauguration 
as  Caliph,  "a  thin  cotton  gown  tied  around  him  with  a  girdle." 
Whence,  it  is  inferred,  that  cotton  was  a  common  article  of  dress,  in 
Arabia,  at  the  time  of  the  Hegira,  (A,  D,  G22,)  and  had  probably  been 
so  for  many  generations. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Mohammedans  carried  along  with 
their  conquests  into  the  western  world  the  arts  of  growing  and  manu- 
facturing cotton,  and  that  they  also  introduced  into  India  many  im- 
provenif  iits  in  the  oriental  manufacture  of  cotton,  suggested  by  their 
superior  intelligence  and  inventive  genius. 

In  Spahi,  the  cotton  manufacture  flourished  dui'ing  the  thirteenth, 
fouiteeuth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  then  declined.  The  cotton  plant 
still  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Spain.  Barcelona  was  famous  for 
it^  cotton  sail-cloth,  large  quantities  of  which  it  furnished  to  other 
nations.  The  Spanish  term  fustaneros,  from  which  comes  our  word 
fustian,  denotes  manufactures  of  a  stout,  substantial  kind  of  cotton 
goods  first  manufactured  in  Spain.  Cotton  'paper  was  also  probably 
first  made  in  Europe  by  the  Spanish  Arabs,  who  brought  the  art  from 
the  East,  some  say  Egypt,  others  Bucharia.  The  Arabs  also  manu- 
factured linen  paper  at  Valencia.  The  religious  antipathy,  however, 
which  existed  between  the  Moors  of  Spain  and  the  Christians,  pre- 
vented the  propagation  of  the  oriental  arts  in  the  West;  and  when  the 
Saracens  were  driven  from  Spain,  the  arts  which  they  had  brought  to 
that  country  perished. 

The  Purtugucse  wei-e  the  flrst  to  import  into  Europe  the  cotton 
stuffs  and  muslins  of  India,  but  they  did  not  attempt  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  in  Portugal.  The  Dutch,  however,  not  only  imported  cot- 
ton flibrics  largely  from  India,  but  also,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  began  to  manufacture  them  at  home.  Long  prior 
to  this  period  a  manufacture  of  indigenous  cotton  had  existed  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Italy,  where,  particularly  along  the  gulf  of  Taranto, 
the  plant  had  been  cultivated  since  the  eleventh  century.  In  Cala- 
bria the  plant  was  biennial.  The  soil  of  southern  Italy  is  said  to 
have  Ijeen  very  favorable  to  the  cultai'e  of  cotton. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton,  in  England,  did  not  commence  until 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  brought  their 
raw  cotton  from  the  Levant,  Lisbon,  and  Sicily.  The  first  cotton 
manufacturers  in  England  were  Protestants  from  the  Low  Countries, 
whither  they  were  driven  by  the  religious  persecutions  of  the  court  of 
Spain.  They  commenced  the  manufacture  at  Bolton  and  Man- 
chester. 

The  cotton  fabrics  first  manufactured  in  England  were  partly  of 
linen,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  cotton.  It  was  not  until  1773  that 
fabrics  purely  of  cotton  began  to  be  made  in  England.  These  were 
produced  by  Messrs.  StruU  and  Need,  the  ])artners  of  the  illustrious 
Ark  Wright ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  produced,  than  it  Avas  discovered 
that  a  law  existed,  expressly /or  the  encouragement  of  the  arts,  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  such  fabrics.  Application  was  immediately  made 
to  the  British  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  so  unwise  a  law,  but  it  re- 
quired much  time  and  expense  to  convince  that  legislative  body  of 
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the  propriety  of  repealing  so  preposterous  an  enactment.  This  it 
finally  did,  on  condition,  however,  that  three  pence  a  square  yard 
should  be  paid  by  the  manufacturers  on  all  printed  cottons  or 
calicoes. 

Men  have  often  complained,  that  the  world  has  been  cursed  by 
physic  and  false  medical  philosophy  ;  but  it  may  well  be  questioned, 
whether  society  has  not  suffered  much  more  from  the  operations  of 
stupid  laws  ;  for  what  step  forward  has  civilization  ever  made,  that 
has  not  found  a  stumbling-block  in  some  stupid  enactment,  if  not  in 
some  entire  code  of  laws  ?  Commerce  and  manufactures  especially 
have  suffered,  and  still  continue  to  suffer  by  bad  laws. 

In  modern  times,  cotton  has  attained  to  an  importance  among  the  ve- 
getable productions  of  the  earth,  which  could  not  have  been  even  dream- 
ed of  a  few  centuries  ago.  The  manufacture  of  cotton,  though  it  now 
affords  employment  and  subsistence  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons, is  almost  wholly  a  consequence  of  discoveries  and  inventions, 
made  in  England  and  in  this  country,  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Previous  to  that  time  the  manufacture  was  confined  to  the 
narrowest  limits.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  separating  the  wool 
from  the  seed,  its  price,  so  long  as  this  operation  had  to  be  performed 
by  the  hand,  was  necessarily  high  ;  while  the  cost  of  its  spinning  and 
weaving  by  the  wheels  and  looms  in  use  previous  to  1760,  added  so 
much  to  its  price,  that  cotton  articles  were  suited  only  to  the  use  and 
demand  of  the  higher  classes  of  society. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  no  material  improvements  in  the 
art  of  manufacturing  cotton  fabrics'took  place,  during  the  long  period 
from  the  earliest  historical  dates  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  Hindoo,  at  the  present  day,  uses  the  same  rude  and  simple 
implements  in  manufacturing  his  fabrics,  that  were  used  when  Hero- 
dotus wrote.  All  the  great  improvements  in  the  art  of  manufacturing 
cotton  and  woolen  were  reserved  for  the  present  age. 

The  first  great  improvement  was  the  invention  of  the  spinning- 
jenny,  by  Hargreaves,  in  1767,  by  which  one  individual  could  spin  120 
threads  at  once,  or,  in  other  words,  perform,  in  any  given  length  of 
time,  the  work  of  120  persons !  Previous  to  this  invention,  every 
thread  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  throughout 
the  world,  was  spun  singly  by  the  fingers  of  the  spinner,  with  the  aid 
of  that  rude,  antique,  and  classical  instrument,  the  domestic  spinning- 
wheel.  The  jeimy  of  Hargreaves,  however,  was  fit  to  spin  only  the 
softer  descriptions  of  yarn,  or  that  used  as  iveft,  it  being  unable  to 
give  the  thread  the  firmness  and  hardness  required  for  ivarp.  Two 
years  afterwards,  this  deficiency  was  removed  by  the  genius  of  Ark- 
wright,  who  completed  what  Hargreaves  had  begun,  by  inventing  the 
spinning  frame — a  wonderful  piece  of  machinery,  which  spins  any 
number  of  threads,  of  any  degree  of  fineness  and  hardness,  leaving 
to  the  hand  of  the  operator  merely  the  feeding  of  the  machine  with 
cotton,  and  joining  the  threads  when  they  happen  to  break. 

Five  years  later,  in  1774,  the  genius  of  Compton  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  combining  in  one  machine  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves 
and  Arkwright,  thus  erecting  an  instrument  turning  one  hundred 
24  VOL.  II. 
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spindles  at  once — hundred-handed,  like  Briareus  and  his  giant  brothers 
of  old. 

At  first  this  astonishing  invention  was  turned  by  hand,  and  Kelly 
was  the  first  to  apply  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Clyde.  W  att  next  ap- 
plied the  more  potent  agency  of  steam,  thus  causing  two  thousand 
spindles  to  whirl  at  once  in  a  single  machine. 

But  the  spinning  machinery  awaited  another  improvement.  By  an 
ingenious  contrivance,  Roberts  succeeded  in  rendering  the  hand  even 
of  the  spinner  unnecessary,  the  machine  doing  the  entire  work  un- 
aided. Now,  in  our  cotton  factories  may  be  seen  several  thousand 
spindles,  in  a  single  apartment,  revolving  with  inconceivable  rapidity, 
with  no  hand  to  urge  their  progress  or  guide  their  operations — draw- 
ing out,  twisting,  and  winding  up,  as  many  thousand  threads,  with 
unfailing  precision  and  indefatigable  patience  and  strength — a  scene 
as  magical  to  the  unfamiliarized  eye,  as  the  transforiiiations  of 
oriental  tales. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  spinning  department  was  thus 
wonderfully  improved.  Dr.  Cartwright,  a  clergyman  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, invented  the  power-loom.  But  there  was  still  another  thing 
necessary  to  complete  this  astonishing  career  of  discovery.  With- 
out a  vastly  increased  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  it  had  previously  brought,  the  inventions  of  Har- 
greaves,  Arkwright,  Compton,  Roberts  and  Watt,  would  have  been 
of  comparatively  little  value.  This  last,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant step  of  all,  was  the  work  of  an  American.  Mr.  Eli  Whitney, 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  conferred 
upon  the  world  a  machine  which  has  done  more  for  cotton  growers, 
manufacturers,  commerce  and  civilization,  than  any  other  one 
machine  that  was  ever  invented.  Without  the  cotton-gin,  all  the 
inventions  for  spinning  would  be  comparatively  useless,  and  even 
the  steam-engine  itself  would  be  stripped  of  half  its  value,  as  a  manu- 
facturing engine.  Where  would  now  be  all  our  immense  exports  of 
raw  cotton,  all  the  vast  cotton  manuflicturing  establishments  of  the 
world,  and  all  the  vast  commert'e  of  nations  in  cotton  flxbrics,  if  we 
had  not  the  cotton-gin  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  Eli  Whitney? 
We  often  talk  of  erecting  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
our  great  statesmen  and  our  literary  men  ;  but  certainly  Eli  Whitney 
deserves  a  monument  whose  top  would  overlook  the  whole  cotton 
region  of  North  America ;  and  such  a  monument  should  be  erected 
by  the  cotton  [)lanters  of  the  southern  states. 

Previous  to  1790,  the  United  States  did  not  export  a  single  pound 
of  raw  cotton.  In  1792,  we  exported  the  trifling  quantity  of  138,328 
lbs.  Whitney's  invention  came  into  operation  in  1793  ;  and  in  1794 
we  exported  1,001,760  lbs  ;  and  in  1795,  5,276,300  lbs.  And  so 
astonishing  has  been  the  growth  of  cotton  since  the  invention  of  the 
cotton-gin,  and  occasioned  by  it,  that  in  1838  the  United  States 
exported  595,952,297  lbs.  Our  immense  exports  since  that  year 
need  not  be  given, 

A  cotton  mill  is  probably,  all  things  considered,  the  most  astonish- 
ing triumph  of  skill  and  ingenuity  ;   all  the  various  operations,  from 
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the  carding  of  the  cotton  to  its  conversion  into  a  texture  as  fine 
almost  as  that  of  the  gossamer,  being  performed  by  machinery.  Each 
of  the  worlimen  at  present  employed  in  a  cotton  mill,  superintends 
as  much  work  as  could  have  been  executed  by  two  or  three  hundred 
workmen  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  ;  and  yet,  instead  of  the  number 
of  workmen  being  diminished  by  machinery,  it  has  been  vastly  in- 
creased. It  would  be  curious  to  investigate  how  many  persons  in 
the  world  depend  directly  for  subsistence  on  the  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Watt,  Whitney,  and  other 
founders  and  improvers  of  this  great  manufacture.  They  certainly 
amount  to  several  millions ;  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  hardly  an 
individual  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  who  is  not  indebted  to  them  for 
an  increase  of  comfort  and  enjoyment.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  advantage  to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  arising  from  the  wonder- 
ful cheapness  of  cotton  goods.  The  humblest  classes  h  ave  now  the 
means  of  dressing  as  elegantly  as  did  the  highest  fifty  years  ago  ;  and 
the  humblest  peasant's  cottage  may  now  have  as  handsome  furniture 
for  beds,  windows,  tables,  &c.,  as  the  house  of  the  rich  man  half  a 
century  ago. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  early  progress  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  spinning- 
jenny  by  Hargreaves  : 


Raw  Cotton 


Value  of  Goods 


Years.  Imported.  E.xported. 

1697 1,976,359  lbs £5,915 

1701 1,985,868 23,2.i3 

1710 71.5,008 5,698 

1720 1,972,805 16,200 


Raw  Cotton 


Value  of  Goods 


Years.            Imported.                          Exported. 
1730 1,545,472  lbs £13,524 


1741. 
1751. 
1764. 


.1,645,031 20,709 

.2,976,610 45,986 

.3,870.392 200,354 


The  spinning-jenny  of  Hargreaves  went  into  operation  in  1767  ; 
and  Arkwright's  improvement  was  patented  and  put  in  operation  in 
1769.  The  influence  of  these,  and  other  inventions  and  improvements 
made  afterwards,  on  the  manufacture  and  trade,  may  be  seen  by  in- 
specting the  following  table : 


Years.     Cotton  Imported.        Cotton  Exported. 

1781 5,198,778  lbs 96,788lbs. 

1785 18,400,384 407,496 

1790 31,447,605 844,154 

1795 26,401,340 1,193,737 

1800 56,010,732 4,4 16,610 

1805 59,682,406 804,243 


Years.      Cotton  Imported.        Cotton  Exported. 

1810 132.488,935  lbs 8,787,109  lbs. 

1811 91,-576,535 1,266.867 

1812 63,025,936 1,440,912 

1813 50,966,000 

1814 60,060,239 6,282,437 

1815 99,306,343 6,780,392 


The  importations  of  cotton  into  England,  from  all  sources,  since 
1816,  have  been  as  follows,  according  to  the  statement  of  Messrs. 
Geo.  Holt  &  Co.,  cotton  brokers  at  Liverpool : 


1816 93,000,000  lbs. 

1820 143,090,000 

1825 222,000,000 

1830 261,000,000 

1835 361,000,000 

1837 408,000,000 


1838 501 ,000,000  1  bs 

1839 388,000,000 

1840 583,000,000 

1845 721,979,953 

1850-51 800,000,000 


The  best  portion  of  the  cotton  imported  into  England  comes  from 
the  United  States  ;  the  balance  from  Brazil,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the 
British  East  and  West  India  possessions.     England  takes  the  lead  of 
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all  other  nations  in  manufactures,  particularly  of  cotton.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  this  manufacture  in 
Great  Britain  is  not  far  from  2,000,000.  Estimating  the  state  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  by  the  number  of  spindles  employed,  it  stands 
nearly  as  follows,  at  the  present  time,  in  the  various  manufacturing 
countries  of  the  world: 


Switzerland 650,000  spindles. 

Belgium 420,000 

Spain 300,000        " 

Italy 300,000        " 


Great  Britain 17,500,000  spindles. 

Prance 4,300,000       " 

United  States 2,500,000       " 

Germany 815,000        " 

Russia 700,000       " 

Manchester,  or  rather  Lancashire,  is  the  grand  seat  of  the  English 
cotton  manufacture ;  and  next  to  it  Cheshire,  Nottinghamshire,  the 
West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Cumberland,  are  its  principal  seats. 
Glasgow  and  its  vicinity  is  the  seat  of  the  manufacture  in  Scotland, 
and  Belfiist  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  decline. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is  greater, 
estimating  from  the  last  table  of  spindles  above,  than  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  besides.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  estimate 
ot  the  annual  total  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  McCuUoch,  in  his  Commercial  Dictionary,  estimates  it  at  about 
£34,000,000,  or  $1(34,560,000.  This  estimate  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Baines,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  as  too 
small. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  to  trace  the  history  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Russia,  and  other  countries  of 
Europe;  but  as  that  would  extend  this  paper  much  beyond  the 
limits  we  designed  for  it,  we  shall  conclude  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  cotton-mill  of  the  United  States  was  erected  in  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  a  native  of  Belper, 
Derbyshire,  England,  in  1790.  The  machinery  was  that  of  the  Ark- 
wright  patent.  There  is  evidence  that  Hargreave's  jennies  were  in 
use  in  this  country  previous  to  1790,  but  by  whom,  and  when  intro- 
duced, is  not  known.  They  were  worked  principally  by  Scotch 
and  Irish  weavers,  who  produced  mixed  goods  of  linen  and  cotton. 
Great  Britain,  at  that  time,  used  every  means  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  her  spinning  machinery  into  other  countries.  Her  law 
expressly  forbade  its  exportation  ;  and  every  attempt  to  import  the 
machinery  into  America  had  failed.  The  Hon.  Tench  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  entered  into  a  bond  with  a  person,  who  engaged  to 
send  him,  from  London,  complete  brass  models  of  Arkwright's  pa- 
tents. The  machinery  was  completed  and  packed,  but  was  detected 
by  the  examining  officer,  and  forfeited,  according  to  the  existing  laws 
of  Great  Britain.  No  way  remained  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the 
British  inventions  but  to  manufacture  them  on  our  own  soil.  For 
this  purpose,  Mr.  Slater  came  to  America.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Arkwright,  and  was  perfectly  familiar  with  all  his  patents.  He 
brought  with  him  neitiier  patterns  nor  memoranda  to  assist  him  in 
his  work,  but   depended  entirely  on  his  memory,  a  thing  that  the 
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statutes  of  Great  Britain  could  not  reach.  The  King  of  England  had 
frequently  made  proclamations  against  any  tradesman  leaving  the 
kingdom,  and  had  called  on  his  officers  for  their  most  vigilant  watch 
against  it  ;*  but  the  professions  of  men  leaving  the  kingdom  c()uld 
not  be  always  detected. 

Some  of  the  first  yarn  made  by  Mr.  Slater,  in  America,  and  some 
of  the  first  cotton  cloth  made  from  it,  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  on  the  1.5th  of  October,  1791  ;  and  it  is  probably  in 
existence  now.  It  is  statedf  that  Mr.  Clay  had  some  of  the  first  yarn 
in  his  possession,  in  1836.     It  was  as  fine  as  number  40. 

Mr.  Slater  was  induced  to  leave  his  employment  under  Ark- 
wright,  in  England,  to  come  to  America,  by  seeing  a  premium 
offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  a  certain  machine  to  spin 
cotton. 

Mr.  Slater  labored  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  for  the  want 
of  suitable  materials,  and  mechanics  of  sufficient  ingenuity  to  assist 
him.  The  history  of  his  first  labors  is  deeply  interesting,  for  the  de- 
tails of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  biographer.  His  first 
machine  was  what  is  called  a  water-frame  of  only  t'^cnty-four  spindles. 
Such  was  the  humble  origin  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  America. 
From  that  fifst  machine  the  advancement  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
has  been  truly  astonishing.  It  has  caused  hundreds  of  populous  villages, 
towns,  and  even  cities,  to  spring  up,  as  if  by  magic,  where  only  a  few 
years  ago  nothing  was  seen  but  a  barren  wilderness.| 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this  country,  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  industry.  The  second  cotton-mill  in 
America  was  erected  in  1795,  at  the  same  place  as  the  first.  No 
more  were  built  mitil  1803,  when  a  third  was  erected  in  Massachu- 
setts, followed  by  a  fourth,  in  1804.  During  the  three  following 
years  ten  more  mills  were  erected  in  Rhode  Island,  and  one  in  Con- 
necticut, making  in  all  fifteen  mills  with  8,000  spindles,  producing 
300,000  pounds  of  yarn  annually.  By  a  report  made  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1810,  it  appears  that  eighty -seven  additional  mills  had  been 
erected  by  the  end  of  1809,  of  which  sixty-two  were  then  in  opeia- 

*  Life  of  Samuel  Slater,  by  G.  S-  White,  p.  88.         t  Idem,  p.  89. 

*  Asti)nishing  as  has  been  the  increase  of  the  various  manufacturiDg  towns  and  villa<res 
in  the  United  States,  Loicell,  in  Massachusetts,  surpasses  every  thing  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  witnessed  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  1819  its  site  was  a  wilderness,  whither 
sportsmen  went  to  shoot  game.  The  entire  population  of  the  territory  around  it  did  not 
exceed  200  souls.  It  was  a  poor,  barren  district,  with  but  a  few  houses  on  the  spot  where 
the  city  now  stands ;  and  the  inhabitants  supported  themselves  principally  by  fishing  in 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  rivers,  at  the  junction  of  which  Lowell  is  situated.  A  com- 
pany of  wealthy  men  in  Boston,  seeingthe  valuable  water  privileges  of  the  spot,  purchased  it 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  first  cotton-mill  was  erected  there  in  1822;  and  in 
1830,  the  population  of  the  place  had  increased  to  6,477  persons.  In  1840,  the  population 
had  become  20,796;  and  the  value  of  property  tliere  was  812,400,000  In  1844,  the 
jwpulation  was  2.5,000.  It  is  now  35,000.  Thus,  what  only  thirty  years  ago  was  a  wild 
pasture-ground,  has  become  a  large  and  flourishing  city  :  a  proof  of  what  water-power, 
seconded  by  capital  and  enterprise,  can  do  for  a  place.  Lowell  is  a  splendid  example  of 
an  American  manufacturing  city,  and  excites  the  attention,  and,  in  some  measure,  the 
jealousy,  says  McCuUoch,  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow.  We  need  no  better  proof  of 
what  manufactures  can  accomplish  than  the  history  of  Lowell.  The  Lowell  cotton-miUs, 
owned  by  twelve  manufacturing  companies,  extend  in  a  continuous  line  of  about  a  mile, 
from  the  Merrimack  to  the  Pawtucket  Falls. 
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tion  by  horse  and  water-power,  running  31,000  spindles.  The  cotton 
manufacture  continued  to  spread,  and  received  a  considerable  impulse 
from  the  war  of  1812.  In  that  year  there  were  in  Rhode  Island 
thirty-three  cotton  factories,  with  30,6G3  spindles.  In  Massachusetts 
there  were  twenty  mills,  with  17,371  spindles. 

A  report  made  to  Congress,  in  1816,  gives  the  following  statement 
of  the  consumption  of  cotton  by  our  mills,  showing  how  rapidly  the 
cotton  manufacture  had  advanced.  The  consumption  of  cotton  was, 
in 

1800 500  bales. 

1805 1000    " 

1810 10,000     " 

1815 90,000    " 

The  following  statement  is  also  officially  made  in  the  same  re- 
port, showing  the  state  of  the  cotton  manufacture  at  that  time  : 

Capital  employed  in  1816, $40,000,000 

Males  employed  ovei*  17  years  old 10,000 

Women  and  female  children 66,000 

Boys  mider  17  years 24,000 

Cotton  cloth  manufactured 81 ,000,000  yards. 

Cost  of  same $24,000,000 

Raw  cotton,  90,000  bales,  or 27,000,000  lbs. 

The  subject  of  protection  was  then  extensively  agitated.  The 
importations  of  cotton  goods,  in  1815,  and  1816,  were  immense,  and 
created  great  alarm  among  manufacturers.  The  amount  of  importa- 
tions of  those  two  years  was  about  $180,000,000.  During  the  years 
1817,  1818,  1819,  and  1820,  great  distress  prevailed  among  the  ma- 
nufxcturers,  but  Congress  was  not  disposed  to  grant  their  petitions 
in  full. 

Tariff  laws  were  passed  in  1824,  1828,  and  1832,  in  each  of  which 
the  duty  upon  foreign  cotton  goods,  imported,  was  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  These  duties,  though  they  did  not  prevent  our  markets  from 
being  glutted  with  foreign  goods,  caused  our  manufactures  to  gradually 
increase. 

In  1820,  the  first  cotton  mill  in  Pennsylvania  was  erected  at  Mana- 
yunk,  by  Capt.  John  Towers.  There  were  then  only  two  small 
cottages  on  the  spot.  It  now  contains  500  dwellings,  5  churches,  15 
stores,  and  about  30  mills. 

Amongst  the  numerous  towns  that  have  sprung  into  existence, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  manuflictures,  may  be  mentioned — Wal- 
tham,  Patterson,  Ware,  Fall  River,  Taunton,  Pawtucket,  Lawrence, 
Adams,  Newmarket,  Matteawan,  Norristown,  Pa.,  and  Gloucester, 
N.J. 

In  1840,  there  were  in  the  United  States  about  1025  cotton  mills, 
with  about  2,112,000  spindles.  These  mills  were  distributed  as 
follows  : 

In  Massachusetts 310       Rhode  Island 130 

New-Hampshire 70       Connecticut 120 

Vermont 30       New-York 120 
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Pennsylvania 80  Ohio 10 

New-Jeisey 55  Virginia 10 

Delaware 17  Kentucky 10 

Maryland 30 

Many  of  these  were  small  establishments,  with  not  more  than 
1000  spindles ;  there  were,  also,  at  that  time,  numerous  small  facto- 
ries in  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  not  included  in  the  above 
statement.     In  1840,  the 

Cotton  used  annually  in  our  mills,  was 106,000,000  lbs. 

Capital  invested;  was $80,000,000 

Annual  value  of  cotton  manufacture 60,000 ,000 

hi  the  same  year  there  were  in  operation,  in  the  New-England 
states,  1,590,140  cotton  spindles.  The  whole  number  of  spindles  in 
the  United  States,  in  1850,  was  2,500,000,  showing  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Of  the  present  actual  condition  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  this 
country,  we  cannot  speak  with  entire  certainty,  until  the  returns  of 
the  census,  for  1850,  are  published.  We  are  deficient  in  details,  but 
for  the  figures  given  above,  derived  chiefly  from  a  work  on  American 
cotton  manufactures,  by  Robt.  II.  Baird,  1851,  we  can  speak  with 
confidence. 

Of  the  2,500,000  cotton  spindles  now  in  the  United  States,  150,- 
000  are  in  the  Southern  states,  and  100,000  in  the  Western.  A 
committee  of  the  Manufacturers'  Convention,  held  last  year  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  stated,  in  their  report,  that  there  were  20  companies 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  that  state,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,800,000.  These  companies  run,  when  in  full  operation, 
54,000  spindles,  producing  no  yarn,  however,  finer  than  No.  20. 
For  some  time  past,  these  Virginia  mills  have  had  in  full  operation 
22,000  spindles,  at  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  wages  ;  7,000 
spindles  three-fourths  of  the  time,  and  8,000  one-third  of  the  time.  The 
remainder  of  the  flictories  are  entirely,  or  partially,  stopped.*  In  Mary- 
land, affairs  are  not  much  better  than  in  Virginia.  "  Out  of  28  mills 
in  that  state,"  says  Mr.  Baird,  "  only  two  are  constantly  employed ;  18 
work  a  part  of  the  time,  and  eight  are  entirely  idle.  The  total  average 
product  is  less  than  half  the  capacity  of  the  mills.  In  Rhode  Island, 
too,  we  learn  from  a  writer  in  the  Scientific  American,  for  Dec.  7, 
1850,  some  70,  outof  thelSO  cotton  mills  in  that  state,  have  stopped. 

These  suspensions  and  depressions  of  our  cotton  manufacturing 
operations  are  undoubtedly  attributable  to  the  following  causes  com- 
bined : 

1.  Our  present  low  tariff. 

2.  The  high  price  of  cotton ;  and 

3.  Our  manufacturing  too  many  coarse  goods.  Which  of  these 
causes  is  the  most  potent,  we  leave  our  readers  to  decide.  The  first 
we  cannot  discuss  without  being  drawn  into  the  field  of  politics.  The 
second  affects  manufacturers  by  turning  capital  into  other  channels ; 

*  Baird's  Cotton  Spinner,  p.  25. 
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and  the  third  by  overstocking  the  markets  with  coarse  goods,  and 
leaving  our  citizens  dependent  on  other  countries  for  fine  ones.  If 
we  would  keep  the  fine  goods  of  other  countries  out  of  our  markets, 
we  must  manufixcture  that  description  of  goods  at  home.  Nothing 
but  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  fine  cotton  fiibrics  of  other  coun- 
tries would  keep  them  out  of  our  markets,  if  we  did  not  manufac- 
ture them  ourselves.  If  our  manufacturers  do  not  supply  the  demand 
for  fine  fabrics,  they  must  and  will  come  from  abroad.  The  real 
truth  of  the  matter  is  :  England  manufactures  large  quantities  of 
coarse  cottons,  and  our  manufiicturers  make  scarcely  anything 
else  but  coarse ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  present  supply 
of  coarse  fabrics  is  greater  than  the  demand — the  markets  are  glutted. 
Mills,  then,  are  obliged  to  stop.  We  consider  this  the  chief  cause 
of  the  failures.     The  other  causes  mentioned  have  their  weight. 

The  process  of  calico  printing  by  machinery  is  the  last  invention, 
and  the  crowning  one,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  calico  printing,  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  was  considered  to  be  too  precarious  to  justify  one  in  an  attempt 
to  manufacture  the  finer  fabrics ;  but  the  introduction  of  calico 
printing  has  placed  our  cotton  manufactures  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Our  consumption  of  domestic  calicoes  is  immense,  and  all  our  coarser 
cotton  fabrics  have  the  preference  in  the  markets  of  South  America, 
China,  Siam,  the  East  Indies,  and  elsewhere,  on  account  of  their 
being  superior  in  durability  to  those  of  Erance  and  England. 

The  comparative  idleness  of  our  cotton  factories  is  to  be  deplored; 
but  the  general  government  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  and  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether  the  evils  com- 
plained of  can  be  removed  by  legislation.  To  succeed,  it  is  evident 
that  our  cotton  factories  must  manufacture  those  fabrics  most  in  de- 
mand. If,  after  glutting  the  markets  with  coarse  fabrics,  they  still 
continue  to  manufacture  them,  they  must  expect  to  fail,  and  no  legis- 
lation could  help  them.  Undoubtedly  a  higher  tarift'  would  help  them 
some,  but  it  would  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  manufacturers  adapt- 
ing their  fabrics  to  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  various  mar- 
kets. 

Our  cotton  manufacturers  are  at  present  much  affected  by  the  im- 
portations of  foreign  cottons.  The  value  of  cotton  goods  imported 
into  this  country,  after  deducting  the  amount  re-exported,  was,  in 

1844 $13,286,830         1848 $17,205,417 

1845 13,860,729  1849 15,182,518 

1846 12,857,422  1850 19,685,986 

During  the  year  1850,  the  value  of  the  cotton  goods  exported  from 
this  country  was  $4,734,424. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
earth,  that  cotton,  which  now  yields  to  this  country  a  profit  of  from 
130  to  140,000,000  annually,  was  almost  a  worthless  plant  only 
sixty-six  years  ago.  Mr.  T.  Coxe,  a  writer  in  Rees'  Encyclopjedia, 
says,  that  in  178(3  cotton  was  only  seen  growing  in  gardens  in  this 
country.     Cotton  crops  and  cotton  planters,  at  that  time,  were  quite 
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unknown.  Not  a  single  bale  of  cotton  was  exported  from  this  coun- 
try before  1787,  that  is,  of  this  country's  growth.  We  find  in 
Smither's  History  of  Liverpool,  pages  129,  153,  an  accoiint  of  the 
first  exportations  of  cotton  from  this  country,  as  follows  : 

1770 3  bales  from  New- York. 

"   4  bags      "     Virginia. 

"    3  barrels  "     North-Carolina. 

1784 Shales      "     "America," 

1785 5      "         "  " 

.1786 6      " 

All  of  this  cotton  was  from  the  Spanish  Main,  or  the  "West  Indies. 
The  eight  bales  marked  '•  America,"  on  arriving  in  England,  were 
seized,  it  being  presumed  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  cotton  could 
not  come  from  America.  It  would  seem  that  as  late  as  1794,  Mr. 
Jay,  when  making  the  treaty  with  England  at  that  time,  was  not 
aware  that  any  cotton  was  exported  from  the  United  States.*  The 
first  export  of  our  own  cotton,  according  to  M'Culloch,  was  in  1790. 
It  was  in  small  packages,  called  "  pockets." 

The  prices  of  cotton  at  first  were  very  high.  In  England,  in  1789, 
it  was  22  pence  per  pound.     In  America  it  was  as  follows  : 

1802 19  cents. 


1791.... 

....26 

1797 

34 

1803 

....19   ' 

1792 

29 

1798 

39 

1804.... 

20   ' 

1793 

.--.32 

'    1799 

....44 

'   1805.... 

23   ' 

1794.... 

....33 

1800 

28 

1806.... 

....22   " 

1795 

36i   ' 

1801 

44 

1807.... 

21i  ' 

From  1807  cotton  declined  until  1814,  when  it  was  15  cents  ; 
1815,  21  ;  1816,291;  1817,  26^;  1818,  34.  It  then  declined  to 
15  cents  in  1824,  and  in  1825  rose  to  21  cents.  It  then  declined  to 
9|-  cents  in  1827,  and  was  not  over  lOi  until  1833,  when  it  became 
11 ;  1834, 13  ;  and  in  1835,  16|. 

The  United  States  export  more  raw  cotton  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.     For  the  last  five  years  our  exports  have  been  as  follows  : 

1846 $42,787,341 

1847 53,415,848 

1848 61,898,294 

1849 66,596.887 

1850 71 ,984,616 

1851 over  100,000,000t 

Europe  paid  the  United  States,  in  1850,  the  enormous  sum  of 
$71,984,616,  besides  what  she  paid  to  other  cotton-growing  nations. 
Our  home  consumption  is,  at  present,  539,000  bales  ;  that  of  Eng- 
land, 1,472,000;  that  of  France,  363,000.  All  the  rest  of  Europe 
together  consume  about  as  much  as  France.  England,  therefore, 
uses  up  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  cotton  raised  on  the  earth  ;  but 
all  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  do  not  use  as 
many  manufactured  cotton  goods  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Our  home  consumption  exceeds  that  of  all  Europe. 

*  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Document  No.  146,  p.  33. 
t  We  have  not  yet  the  Secretary's  return — shall  hereafter  give  it. 
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ART.  II.-THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  AND  THE  INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO, 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  ISLAND MALACCA — SINGAPORE CULTIVATION  OF  RICE 

IN  INDIA,  &C. 

By  the  term  "  Straits  Settlements,"  is  understood  all  that  part  of  the 
Hon.  East  hidia  Company's  possessions  situated  in  various  unconnected 
spots,  within  the  area  of  lat.  1°  17'  to  5°  25'  north,  and  100°  25' 
to  i04°  east  long.,  Greenwich.  These  settlements  embrace  the  island 
of  Pulo  Pinang,  known  also  as  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  together  with 
its  adjacent  territory  of  Province  Wellesley,  Malacca,  and,  lastly,  the 
Island  of  Singapore.  Each  of  these  Anglo-Indian  possessions  is  under 
the  administration  of  three  resident  councilors,  having,  as  superior,  a 
"  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements."  All  these  appointments,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  inferior  posts,  have  hitherto  been  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Bengal  supreme  government ;  but  new  arrangements 
are  announced  in  the  English  papers. 

These  colonies  differ  slightly  in  climate,  but  all  are  more  or  less 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  intertropical  agriculture.  Hurricanes 
are  unknown  ;  and  though  occasionally  strong  squalls  may  visit 
those  localities,  the  harm  they  do  seldom  extends  to  more  than 
shaking  off  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  and  breaking  down  some  tender 
saplings.  These  lands  owe  the  exuberant  vegetation  M'hich  covers 
them  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate  throughout.  Rains  likewise 
fall  more  or  less  copiously  at  intervals.  Thus  the  "  oldest  inhabi- 
tant" informs  us,  that  at  Pulo  Pinang  rain  fell  almost  every  day 
betwixt  October,  1789,  and  June,  1790 ;  whilst  from  the  govern- 
ment statistics  it  appears  that  rain  fell  for  145  days  between  May, 
1833,  and  April,  1834,  inclusive  ;  the  pluviameter  marking  it  as  fol- 
lows during  the  last  named  period  : — 

in.  lOths. 

Pinang  Flagstaff  hill, 116-6 

"       Plain, 6i)-5 

Province  Wellesley, 79'lJ 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  24  hours  is  80-^  Fahr. 

The  soil  of  Pinang  and  Singapore  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
decomposed  granite.  The  alluvial  soil,  owing  to  the  absence  of  large 
streams,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  some  tracts  of  low-lying  rice 
grounds. 

In  Province  Wellesley  the  soil  is  by  no  means  uniform  in  quality. 
The  coast  line  exhibits  a  narrow  sandy  belt  of  low  land  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  while  to  the  southward  the  arable  and  habitable 
tracts  aro  hemmed  in,  excepting  at  a  few  points,  by  broad  mud  flats, 
covero.l  with  mangrove  trees,  and  which  are  flooded  by  tides  at  high- 
water.     Beyond  the  Sandy  Belt  and  Mangrove  Jungle,  are  extensive 
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alluvial  tracts  under  rice  cultivation,  alternating  with  ridges  of  light 
soil  running  parallel  to  the  coast.  These  ridges,  in  the  centre  of  the 
province,  and  towards  the  Siamese  frontier,  give  place  to  irregular 
shaped  dry  alluvial  plains,  stretching  north  and  south.  A  few  hills 
of  moderate  elevation  are  scattered  throughout  this  district.  The 
soil  of  the  alluvial  plains  and  rice  grounds  is  superior  in  fertility  to 
lands  of  the  same  class  in  Pinang  or  Singapore.  Extensive  roads 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  still  made  in  Province  Wellesley,  to 
facilitate  intercourse,  and  three  large  rivers,  besides  numerous  creeks, 
afford  ready  access  to  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  government 
laborers  are  convicts,  the  "  Straits  Settlements"  being  now-a-days  the 
penal  colonies  for  the  Ilindostanic  empire.  Dry  waste  lands,  fit  for 
plantations  in  these  localities,  may  be  obtained  from  the  government 
on  leases  of  forty  years'  tenure-,  at  a  quit  rent,  varying  according  to 
locality,  but  not  on  the  average  exceeding  90  cents  for  every  1^  acre, 
or  two  rupees  per  orlong. 

The  island  of  Pinang  contains  about  8.5,000  acres,  one-fourth  of 
which  may  be  said  to  be  under  cultivation.  In  1836,  exclusive  of 
the  church  and  public  buildings,  the  value  of  real  estate  within  the 
precincts  of  Pinang  town  was  estimated  at  $800,000.  It  has  more 
than  doubled  in  value  since.  The  value  of  the  extensive  nutmeg 
plantations  in  these  spots  of  the  Anglo-Indian  possessions  cannot 
easily  be  estimated. 

There  is  a  good  main  road  stretching  from  one  end  of  Pulo  Pinang 
to  the  other,  and  intersecting  the  cultivated  tracts,  besides  which 
there  are  numerous  coast  roads.  Province  Wellesley,  like  most 
young  countries,  has  its  inconveniences.  Among  these  may  be  enu- 
merated musquitoes  and  tigers.  These  denizens  of  the  forest  very 
naturally  follow  agricultural  man,  since  besides  being  enabled,  each 
in  their  way,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Chinamen's  legs,  they  can  easily 
help  themselves  to  his  cattle,  poultry  and  dogs.  The  tiger  makes 
"  small  bones''''  about  walking  off  with  a  grunter  or  two  ;  and  it  is  very 
laughable  to  behold  the  expression  of  mute  indignation  on  the  visage 
of  a  Chinese  farmer,  when  he  discovers  of  a  morning  the  terror-strik- 
ing footprints  around  his  piggery.  During  my  numerous  peregrina- 
tions in  the  Malayan  jungles,  I  have  repeatedly  heard  tigers  on  the 
move  within  50  yards;  but,  owing  to  the  denseness  of  the  under- 
growth, I  never  had  the  satisfection  of  meeting  with  them  but  once, 
and  that  was  in  hunting  with  a  friend,  when  a  tiger  broke  cover  close  to 
us,  and  was  at  once  presented  with  a  couple  of  probably  innocuous  rifle 
shots.  Trapping  tigers  is  a  highly  profitable  vocation  of  the  natives, 
for,  apart  from  the  bounty  paid  for  each  head  by  the  authorities,  the 
whole  body,  together  with  the  offal,  is  saleable  to  the  Chinese  doctors 
at  40  cents  a  pound.  Tiger's  meat,  &c.,  enters  largely  into  the 
Chinese  Pharmacopoeia,  as  an  infallible  recipe  to  make  a  Cliinaman 
brave.  Whether  its  effects  are  such  upon  Chinese  or  other  races,  de- 
ponent knoweth  not. 

Strangers  visiting  Pulo  Pinang  and  Malacca,  have  to  depend 
at  first  more  upon  private  hospitality  than  on  the  accommodation 
in  taverns.     In  the  "Straits  Settlements,"  moderately-sized  houses 
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are  to  be  hired  unfurnished  at  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per  month. 
Provisions  are  cheap.  The  furniture  necessary  to  fit  up  a  bach- 
elor establishment  ought  not  to  exceed  $150 ;  and  $39  are  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  wages  for  a  servant,  cook,  butler,  groom,  and 
wdshevman  per  mensem.  In  most  celibatory  establishments  there 
is,  nevertheless,  what  is  called  a  "  Noonah"  female  housekeeper. 
The  sights  in  Pinang  are  but  few.  There  is  the  Flagstaff  hill, 
from  which  a  most  magnificent  view  can  be  obtained  of  the  op- 
posite coast  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  with  its  massive  chains  of 
mountains  in  the  distant  background.  Here,  amid  the  mists  of  an 
elevation  of  2,200  feet,  and  in  a  temperature  often  as  low  as  65°,  the 
Anglo-Indian  convalescent  renovates  his  constitution,  if  not  so  far 
shaken  as  to  require  a  more  bracing  air.  The  rose,  and  other  flowers 
of  northern  climes,  here  also  remind  him  of  European  scenes,  whilst 
the  beautiful  fir  tree  of  this  region  serves  to  aid  the  illusion.  The 
geologist  will  not  find  much  to  interest  him,  unless  he  penetrates  the 
Peninsula  ;  but  the  botanist  will  be  puzzled  where  to  commence  his 
investigations  in  the  ample  field  spread  out  before  him.  The  zoolo- 
gist will  not  want  employment ;  but  the  conchologist,  in  addition  to 
the  rarest  shells,  will  more  than  probably  catch  the — ^jungle  fever. 

It  was  in  Pinang  that  1  first  tasted  the  celebrated  Doorian,  (Durio 
Zebethinus,)  so  quaintly  described,  if  my  memory  serves,  by  Dam- 
pier,  "  as  the  deliciously  stinking  Doorian."  Fancy  a  fruit  abuut  the 
size  of  a  large  green  cocoa-nut,  containing  twelve  to  fifteen  seeds  as 
big  as  a  chestnut,  and  covered  with  a  whitish  creamy  pulp.  Imagine 
that  your  olfactory  nerves  are  suddenly  offended  on  opening  it,  as 
if  with  exhalations  from  putrescent  animal  matter,  seasoned  with  a 
strong  dash  of  assafojtida.  Such  is  the  Doorian's  S7nell  to  the  be- 
ginner. But  the  taste!  no  combination  of  vanilla,  ice-cream,  guavas, 
strawberries  and  every  thing  else  that  in  fruit  is  accounted  delicious, 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  Doorian.  It  is  the  prince — no,  the 
emperor  of  fruits  !  Talk  of  nectar  and  ambrosia !  I  would  willingly 
walk  an  entire  day  to  partake  of  what  is  styled  a  Doorian  feast ;  and 
the  Malay  who  earns  his  pittance  of  $5  per  month,  frequently  ex- 
pends a  dollar  upon  Doorians,  when  they  first  come  into  market, 
notwithstanding  that  he  may  be  forced  to  economize  during  ten  days 
in  consequence  of  his  gormandizing  and  extravagance.  This  fruit  is 
considered  highly  aphrodisiac,  and  as  such  is  used  to  a  large  extent 
by  the  Mohammedan  rulers  about  the  Archipelago. 

Malacca,  owing  to  the  superior  capabilities  of  Singapore  as  regards 
anchorage,  has  sadly  fallen  off"  from  her  pristine  greatness,  when 
under  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  rule.  Tin  is  found  there  in  large 
quantities,  and  gold  has  also  been  worked  to  advantage.  To  end 
their  days,  and  be  buried  in  their  beloved  Malacca,  is  the  aspiration 
of  a  large  class  of  the  Straits'  inhabitants  ;  I  mean  of  what  are  equiv- 
ocally called  native-born  Chinese,  who  descend  from  emigrants  and 
are  born  under  the  English  rule.  They  dislike  returning  to  the  land  of 
their  foreflithers,  for  fear  that  the  Mandarins  should  "  makee  too 
muchee  squeezee  my ;"  which  in  plain  English  signifies,  that  the 
Mandarins   or  magistrates,  as  the  term  implies  in  Portuguese,  on 
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becoming  aware  of  the  return  of  a  wealthy  Chinaman,  should  mulct 
him,  by  threats  of  imprisonment,  or  severer  penalties,  for  imaginary 
misconduct. 

In  Malacca,  spices  and  cocoa-nuts  are  cultivated  largely,  but  the 
growth  of  rice  forms  the  chief  agricultural  pursuit  of  the  natives,  to 
be  detailed  further  on. 

To  the  profound  wisdom  and  liberal  policy  of  the  lamented  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  does  the  British  nation  owe  its  flourishing  colony 
of  Singapore.  Sir  S.  Raffles,  contrary  to  the  exclusive  system  of 
his  government,"  made  the  port  of  Singapore  free  from  the  expense 
of  harbor  dues  and  the  vexatious  imposts  of  customs.  Enormous 
have  been  the  advantages  that  have  accrued  to  this  petty  isle,  hardly 
fifteen  miles  in  diameter,  in  consequence  of  those  free  trade  measures. 
Another  cause  of  prosperity  arises  from  its  unique  geographical  posi- 
tion, placed  as  it  is  on  the  high  road  of  vessels  from  America  and 
Europe  to  China,  almost  within  speaking  distance  of  Hindoostan. 
The  present  great  intercourse  with  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago will  receive,  in  about  a  year's  time  from  now,  unprecedented 
impetus  from  bi-monthly  steam  communication  with  New- Holland 
and  Australia.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  a  few  miserable  fishing  huts 
were  all  that  was  to  be  seen  where  now  are  visible  rich  and  splendid 
buildings,  gardens,  and  plantations ;  whilst  from  a  population  of  a 
few  hundred  Malays,  it  has  increased  at  the  present  day  to  upwards 
of  70,000  prosperous  settlers  of  all  nations.  The  amount  of  ton- 
nage that  arrived  at  Singapore  during  the  years  1819-20,  was  but 
49,000  tons ;  and  during  the  official  year  of  1849-50,  the  govern- 
ment reports  have  swelled  to  270,931  tons.  In  1823-24,  the  value 
of  cotton  piece  goods  imported  was  estimated  at  8692,496 — and  of 
woolens,  $45,000.  In  1849-50,  these  two  articles  had  increased,  the 
first  up  to  $1,435,790,  and  the  second  to  $136,533,  owing  to  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  Chinese  population  alone.  In  Singapore  the 
local  authorities,  in  1847,  disposed  of  their  opium  farm,  for  one 
year's  license,  at  the  extraordinary  price  of  $146,643. 

There  are  several  large  and  comfortable  hotels  at  this  port,  toge- 
ther with  an  infinitude  of  boarding-houses.  The  place  supports  also 
a  small  but  neat  theatre,  a  race-course,  and  several  handsome  places 
of  worship,  including  the  Hindoo  pagodas,  Chinese  joss-houses,  and 
Moslem  mosques.  An  Episcopal  church  there  has  undergone  strange 
mutations.  Destined  in  the  first  instance  for  a  theatre  and  assembly 
room,  some  of  the  more  seriously  disposed  Scotch  subscribers  meta- 
morphosed the  building  into  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  During 
a  pastoral  visit  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  it  was  suggested  that 
in  presenting  their  edifice  to  the  E.  I.  Co.,  the  communicants  would 
be  able  to  save  the  expense  of  a  clergyman,  inasmuch  as  the  govern- 
ment, so  this  knowing  Churchman  discoursed,  would  provide  an  ex- 
pounder free  of  cost ;  but  the  wary  bishop  had  never  indicated  that 
the  clerical  incumbent  was  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  Church  of 
England :  so  that  when  the  subscribers,  for  parsimony's  sake,  made 
over  the  building,  they  found  themselves  in  a  fool's  paradise. 

Besides  some  2,000  Hindostanee  convicts  from  all  parts  of  Asia, 
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Singapore,  from  the  very  central  position  it  occupies  in  the  Indian 
seas,  furnishes  more  extensive  varieties  of  the  "  genus  homo"  than 
any  other  point  of  the  globe.  Leaving  aside  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Peninsula,  one  encounters  Chinamen,  Burmese,  Siamese, 
Tonquinese,  Cochin-chinese,  many  of  the  Pol^'nesian  races,  and 
numerous  members  of  most  of  European  and  African  peoples. 

The  Chinese  number  on  the  island  about  45,000.  They  consist  of 
those  born  on  the  island  as  well  as  of  some  from  the  Hoke-in  pro- 
vince, whilst  others  are  Tio-chin  and  Khe.  Amongst  themselves  they 
distinguish  each  other  under  the  following  designations :  Su,  those 
whose  profession  is  to  teach,  the  literati  in  fact ;  Long,  the  husband- 
men ;  Kong,  mechanics  ;  and  Siang,  merchants  and  shopkeepers. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  each  year 
brings  from  the  Celestial  Empire  some  ten  thousand  emigrants  to  the 
port  of  Singapore.  In  1847-48,  there  arrived  108  junks  and  11 
square-rigged  vessels,  with  10,475  Chinamen.  Few  of  these  emi- 
grants being  able  to  pay  their  passage  money,  speculators  purchased 
them  at  |10  a  head  for  one  year's  servitude.  They  are  then  trans- 
shipped  to  Pinang,  Malacca,  Borneo,  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Archipelago,  as  far  down  as  South  Australia.  California  and  Val- 
paraiso have  now  become  ports  to  receive  these  "  Redemptioners.'" 

From  calculations  made  of  the  quantity  of  opium  used  per  annum, 
which  averages  240  chests,  there  must  be  at  least  15,000  out  of  the 
population  of  45,000  Chinese  at  Singapore,  who  make  use  of  this 
honesty-corrupting,  no  less  than  noctiferous  drug.  I  say  corrupting, 
because  opium,  being  for  more  seductive  than  alcoholic  drinks,  priva- 
tion from  it,  through  poverty,  will  lead  men  to  perpetrate  heinous 
oifences  against  society,  more  readily  than  ordinary  drunkenness. 

Assuming  this  estimate  to  be  correct,  there  must  be,  where 
the  population  reaches  nearly  400  millions,  at  least  3,000,000  opium 
smokers  in  the  Celestial  empire;  because,  in  1845,  40,000  chests 
were  imported  into  that  vast  country.  But  if,  instead  of  repressing 
the  curse,  the  Chinese  government  offered  facilities  similar  to  those 
which  opium  smokers  enjoy  at  Singapore,  under  the  most  Chi-istian 
rule  of  II.  M.  Queen  Victoria,  there  would  be  above  92  millions  of 
opium  smokers  in  the  Chinese  dominions.  In  Java,  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment considers  that  there  are  93,866  opium  smokers  on  the 
island,  or  one  in  every  ninety-five  persons,  out  of  a  population  of 
nine  millions. 

All  religious  creeds  are  tolerated  in  the  Straits  Settlements. 
Several  Protestant  missionaries  have  been  settled  there  for  years. 
The  benefit  hitherto  accruing  to  the  colony,  from  their  exertions,  is 
discoverable  solely  in  the  yearly  increase  of  the  juvenile  Anglo-In- 
dian inhabitants.  Conversions,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  are  out 
of  the  question ;  but  at  Singapore,  as  in  many  other  missionary 
establishments  that  I  have  met  W'ith  in  my  Oriental  peregrinations, 
hojKS  most  sanguine,  of  future  converts,  are  expressed  in  print,  as 
reeularly  as  quarter-day  comes  round.  Ear  different,  however,  is  the 
case  with  the  results  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  who  number 
in  Singapore  some  500  converted  Chinamen.     The  Celestials,  previ- 
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ously  to  being  received  into  the  bosom  of  Mother  Church,  have  to 
undergo  a  year's  probation,  in  order  that  they  may  wean  themselves 
from  opium  smoking  and  gambling.  Catholicism,  herein,  has  per- 
formed marvels  at  the  colony. 

Sporting  is  much  pursued  at  the  Straits,  by  the  Europeans,  during 
the  rainy  season.  Snipe,  especially,  are  very  plentiful  at  Singapore, 
and  I  have  seen  twenty  brace  bagged  in  a  morning  by  one  gun.  On 
crossing  to  the  main  land,  teal,  gray  plover,  curlews,  red  partridge, 
pheasants,  jungle-fowl,  &c.,  are  easily  met  with — elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses, tapirs,  and  wild  cattle,  are  hunted  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  only  description  of  chase  followed  at  Singapore  is  deer  of 
three  species,  tigers,  and  wild  hogs.  I  have  been  a  participator  in 
the  field  obsequies  of  seventy-five  wild  hogs ;  of  one,  the  tusks 
measured  eleven  inches  in  length.  In  hunting  large  game,  the  plan 
usually  pursued  is  to  collect  about  100  men,  (generally  convicts,) 
with  about  thirty  dogs,  and  station  them,  in  an  extended  semi-circle, 
to  windward  of  the  spot  to  be  beaten.  When  the  sportsmen  have 
taken  their  stations  to  leeward,  the  beaters,  on  a  given  signal, 
advance;  and  amid  an  infernal  din  of  gongs,  yells,  and  fire-crackers, 
joined  to  the  baying  of  the  dogs,  the  game  is  frightened  on,  to  where 
are  concealed  the  hunters,  and  falls  beneath  their  rifles. 

Fishing  throughout  the  Archipelago  is  excellent,  though  often  car- 
ried on  in  an  unsportsmanlike  manner.  On  the  north-west  coast  of 
Borneo,  after  the  rice  crop  is  housed,  the  chiefs  generally  give  a 
"  spree,"  and  it  often  terminates  with  the  whole  population  of  the 
place  going  down  to  the  sea-side  on  a  gigantic  fishing  excursion. 
There  they  collect  quantities  of  a  root,  called  "  tubba,"  and  select 
the  mouth  of  some  small  river,  not  broader  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
as  the  spot  whereon  to  commence  operations.  The  tubba  is  macerated 
in  a  boat,  filled  up  to  the  gunwale  with  water,  and  just  as  the  flood 
tide  is  about  commencing,  the  boat  is  upset,  so  as  to  impregnate  the 
water  with  the  tubba  decoction.  The  effect  on  the  fish  is  electrical ; 
they  are  at  once  intoxicated,  bounce  out  of  the  water,  and  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Bornean  spear smen,  who,  standing  in  their  light 
canoes,  project  the  bamboo  lances,  of  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  most 
unerring  precision.  It  is  capital  sport,  except  to  the  fish  :  sometimes 
very  laughable,  from  the  awkward  accidents  that  take  place  from  over- 
excitement  in  the  chase,  such  as  losing  one's  equilibrium,  and  tum- 
bling oneself  and  lance  into  the  water. 

I  stated,  in  a  few  pages  back,  that  rice  was  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Malacca.  The  following  sketch  will  explain  the  usual  process 
of  cultivation,  together  with  its  accompanying  ceremonies,  in  that 
particular  locality,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

The  grain  season  commences  about  August,  just,  in  fact,  before  the 
north-east  monsoon,  during  which  time  rain  is  supposed  to  be  more 
frequent  than  during  the  south-west  monsoon.  The  Malays  cultivate 
two  descriptions  of  rice — wet  rice,  and  dri/,  or  upland  rice. 

The  varieties  of  wet  rice  are  considerable,  and  distinguished  with 
great  nicety  by  the  Malays.  At  first  a  foreigner  might  be  disposed  to 
think  these  people  fanciful  in  their  separations  of  q^ualities ;  but  on 
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narrower  inspection,  the  different  kinds  of  rice  are  observed  to  pos- 
sess distinct  features.  Sixteen  varieties  of  sawah,  or  wet  rice,  some 
five  of  which  are  honored  with  the  title  of  Sri,  most  excellent,  ripen  in 
seven  months.  Three  kinds  come  to  maturity  in  eight  months,  and 
sixteen  others  in  six  months.  There  is  also  a  description  of  rice,  in- 
troduced fi-om  China,  called  Panget-so,  which  ripens  in  one  hundred 
days.  The  Malays  do  not  attempt  the  double  cropping  in  vogue  on 
the  continent  of  hidia.  They  have  no  tanks,  and  only  at  a  few  spots 
the  latter  could  be  made.  The  Malays  are  obstinate  in  asserting 
that,  even  were  water  abundant,  the  rice  sown  in  their  part  of  the 
world  will  not  fructify  until  after  the  north-east  monsoon,  or  rainy 
season,  has  passed.  The  Malays  never  manure  their  rice  fields,  nor 
is  there  any  occasion  for  so  doing,  the  field  being  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
from  six  to  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  highest  rate  of  productive- 
ness per  one  and  one-third  of  an  acre,  is  stated  to  be  600  gantangs  of 
paddy,  equivalent  to  783  bushels. 

When  seed-time  arrives,  four  gantangs*  are  sown,  upon  a  well- 
watered  and  cleared  spot  of  land,  of  the  extent  of  a  sixteenth  part  of 
an  orlong.f  In  about  forty  days  the  plants  attain  sufficient  growth 
to  admit  of  their  being  transplanted  to  the  Bindang,  or  paddy  field. 
The  task  of  transplanting  is  commonly  performed  by  the  women. 
Before  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  nursery,  it  is  twice  measured,  in  order 
to  ascertain  that  no  grains  have  escaped  supernaturally.  The  Samai 
or  rice  plants  are  pulled  uj)  by  the  roots,  in  bunches  of  sufficient  size 
to  be  easily  grasped  with  one  hand — the  roots  are  rapidly  cleaned 
with  the  other,  and  the  tops  cut  off!  A  few  of  the  whitish  stalks  are 
then  selected,  and  carried  separately  to  the  field  Ayer  Bedak  ;  a  fra- 
grant cosmetic,  dissolved  in  water,  is  now  sprinkled  over  the  ground, 
in  order  to  propitiate  the  spirit  of  the  paddy,  the  Malayan  goddess 
Ceres,  for  whom  the  Malays  have  no  distinct  appellative,  but  express 
their  meaning  by  the  words  Samangat  Paddy,  which  implies  that  the 
spirit  of  the  paddy  vanishes  through  terror,  when  not  conciliated. 
The  spot  on  the  field  where  such  propitiatory  evocations  are  made,  is 
styled  Bumi  Putra — Prince's  Ground.  The  selected  stalks  are  placed 
on  a  rest,  along  with  offerings  of  dressed  eggs,  rice,  sugar-cane, 
cocoanuts,  and  sweetmeats.  These  offerings  are  generally  left  on 
the  spot. 

One  of  the  singular  customs  that  may  be  observed  at  these  settle- 
ments, amongst  a  population  composed,  as  stated  before,  of  various 
races,  is  a  species  of  search  for  Ceres,  or  Proserpine,  by  the  Chinese. 
They  call  it  a  search  for  charmed  roots  and  medicinal  substances. 
Four  men  carry  on  their  shoulders  a  small  painted  wooden,  or  bam- 
boo box,  with  a  canopy,  and  open  in  front.  In  this  box  is  an  image 
of  Choo-Sookong,  one  of  their  deified  mortals.  A  Tuzzuzen,  or 
physician,  heads  the  procession,  and  the  whole  party  tread  over  the 
fields  in  double  quick  time. 


*  A  measure  containing  256  cubic  inches. 

t  Oneorloug  is  equal  to  one  and  one-third  of  an  acre. 
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In  planting  the  rice-seedlings,  the  husbandman  is  provided  -with  a 
short  stick,  forked  at  the  end.  Inserting  in  the  fork  from  live  to  nine 
stalks  or  plants,  he  pushes  it  down  into  the  mud,  to  the  depth  of 
from  three  to  six  inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Super- 
stition enjoins  that  extreme  decorum  should  be  observed  pending 
the  operation,  and  that  no  one  should  speak,  during  the  planting  of 
every  seven  bunches.  These  bunches  are  set  at  distances,  varying 
from  half  a  foot  to  one  foot  and  a  half  apart.  In  the  richest  soils, 
even  two  feet  might  be  allowed,  as  the  bunches  expand  sufficiently 
to  cover  the  intervals.  The  owner  afterwards  inspects  his  field 
occasionally ;  sees  that  it  has  the  requisite  quantity  of  water ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  destroys  weeds  and  vermin.  As  the  ear  begins  to  fill, 
he  stretches  ropes  over  the  field,  to  which  are  attached  scarecrows ; 
and  he  erects  a  high  covered  perch,  wherein  one  of  his  family  con- 
stantly watches,  at  the  risk  often  of  being  made  a  meal  of  by  some 
prowling  tiger.  Rats,  which  occasionally  appear  in  great  numbers, 
contrive  to  levy  heavy  on  the  crop.  The  water  is  allowed  gradually 
to  drain  off,  in  order  to  hasten  the  filling  up  of  the  ear.  The  grain 
is  cut  with  a  sickle,  when  it  has  been  bent  down  by  its  own  weight 
or  by  the  wind. 

During  harvest,  the  Malay  cultivator  is  in  his  glory.  Elderly 
matrons  are  then  seen,  with  conical  straw  hats,  plucking  the  ears  of 
corn ;  the  married  women,  and  spinsters  of  a  certain  age,  are  left  to 
the  distaff',  loom,  and  other  household  duties.  The  ]\Ialays  hold  sa- 
cred the  first  days  of  harvest,  and  the  presiding  spirit  is  again  invok- 
ed and  propitiated.  These  days  are  Pantang,  or  Tabooed  in  New- 
Zealand  phraseology,  termed  Pamali  by  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  No 
person  is  admitted  into  the  house,  nor  must  any  one  leave  it  during 
that  period,  but  for  the  purpose  of  bathing  and  fetching  water. 
After  this  is  over,  an  iron  nail  is  carried  to  the  field,  to  avert  some 
planetary  influence.  It  is  there  stuck  into  the  earth,  and  left  till  the 
grain  is  cut.  The  nail  is  afterwards  placed  in  the  granary,  as  a  charm 
to  prevent  the  paddy  taking  fright  and  vanishing,  or  becoming  Sa- 
mangat.  A  rude  altar  is  now  erected  in  the  field,  on  which  offerings 
of  fruits  and  perfumes  are  laid;  a  white  cloth  is  thrown  over  them, 
and  the  peasant  invokes  the  Spirit  in  the  following  strain  : 

Marelah  Che,  marelah  Tuan, 
Hundah  pulang  malegei,  mas  malegei  perak. 
Lama  suda  main  ungin  dan  ombak, 
Tumpat  iyang  sinuaug,  iyang  selesa. 

Come,  0  young  Lord  and  Master, 

Return  to  the  gold  and  silvery  palace  ; 

Long  hast  thou  disported  in  the  breeze  and  rippling  waters, 

Return  now  to  a  place  of  repose  and  enjoyment. 

The  harvest-home   is  celebrated  by  games,  theatricals,  and  other 

festivities,  among  which  is  bufflilo-fighting ;  but  that  combat  being 

disallowed,  by  law,  in  the  British  territories,  where  it  is  considered 

equivalent  to  bull-baiting,  is  only  witnessed  in  Malayan  lands  under 

25  VOL.  II. 
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native  rule.  A  Spaniard  would  think  the  sport  exceedingly  tame,  no 
barbarities  being  practised.  The  buffaloes  are  successively  led  into 
the  arena  by  pairs,  and,  when  sufficiently  close,  "  come  to  the  scratch" 
of  their  own  accord.  They  rarely  exceed  five  minutes  in  fighting, 
and  never  do  much  harm  to  each  other.  The  only  science  displayed 
by  a  veteran  bull,  is  to  introduce  one  of  his  horns  under  the  lower 
jaw  of  his  adversary,  and,  by  twisting  his  opponent's  neck,  bring  him 
on  his  side  to  the  ground.  The  defeated  buffalo  rarely  runs  a  second 
tilt,  but  rapidly  makes  off,  without  any  attempt  at  pursuit  on  the  part 
of  the  victor. 

Oomah,  or  upland  rice  cultivation,  is  not  a  very  favorite  style  of 
raising  rice  by  the  Malays.  They  have  four  species  of  this  grain 
that  ripen  in  4  months,,  six  in  5,  and  two  in  6  months.  On  com- 
mencing a  field,  the  primitive  forest  is  cut  down,  and  the  timber 
burned.  Holes  are  made  in  the  virgin  soil  with  a  sharp  stake,  and 
four  or  five  seeds  of  paddy  are  dropped  in  each,  but  they  are  not 
covered  with  earth.  This  cultivation  is  often  mixed  with  Indian  corn, 
gourds  and  cucumbers.  The  cost  of  clearing  one  acre  will  be  about 
1 12.  The  land  then  must  lie  fallow  for  a  year  ;  when  it  will  again 
cost  about  ^10  per  acre  to  clear  it  from  the  brushwood,  which,  in 
that  part  of  our  globe,  grows  with  extreme  rapidity.  Most  of  the 
ceremonies  incidental  to  the  Sawah  cultivation  are  also  used  in  the 
Oomah. 

The  cultivator,  during  the  fallow  season,  directs  his  attention  to 
sundry  other  modes  of  gain.  He  may  hunt  the  elephant  for  his 
ivory  ;  the  rhinoceros,  for  his  horn  and  hide  ;  or  trap  the  tiger. 
Should  his  taste  be  not  so  adventurous,  he  may  turn  fowler.  The 
catching  and  preserving  the  skins,  with  the  feathers  on,  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  kingfishers,  is  often  a  lucrative  employment.  The  skins 
find  a  remunerating  market  in  China,  where  they  serve  for  embroid- 
ering dresses.  The  fowler  having  caught  a  burong  pukaka,  or  king- 
fisher, puts  it  into  a  cage  furnished  with  a  trap-door,  or  merely  ties 
it  by  the  leg  to  a  peg.  A  thin  net  is  suspended  over  the  bird,  which 
soon  begins  to  utter  discordant  screams  ;  this  attracts  other  king- 
fishers, and  as  these  successively  attack  the  caged  bird,  they  are  en- 
trapped. The  fowler,  whenever  a  new  bird  is  caught,  substitutes  it 
for  the  preceding  one,  because  it  makes  a  greater  noise. 


ART.  IIL-PIIENOMENA  OF  NATURE.* 

The  present  age  of  the  world  is  characterized,  as  the  result  of  its 
greater  advancement  in  knowledge,  rather  by  a  cautiousness  and  dis- 
trust of  its  intellectual  powers,  than  by  that  bold  presumption  and 
vanity  always  attendant  on  ignorance,  which  so  strongly  marked  the 
intill.i  t  of  the  ancients.     Attempts  at  generalizations,  with  a  view 

*  Cosmos :  A  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  By  Alexander  V  on 
Humboldt;  vol.  iii.,  ]851.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New-York. 
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of  arriving  at  final  causes,  are,  it  is  true,  among  the  first  promptings 
of  the  soul,  and  those  promptings  the  mind  can  with  difficulty  resist. 
Hence  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  ancient  philosophers  to  reduce 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  one  principle  of  explanation  ; 
to  discover  the  connecting  links  of  all  things  ;  their  causal  connec- 
tion ;  to  grasp  in  one  view  the  entire  domain  of  nature ;  "  to  dis- 
cover the  one  universal  idea  to  which  all  phenomena,  in  their  causal 
connection,  might  be  reduced  as  to  a  sole  principle." 

Such  vain  attempts  began  with  the  earliest  philosophers,  and  have 
been  from  time  to  time  continued  down  to  the  present  age.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  philosophy  presents  but  little  else  but  such  attempts ; 
so  that  if  we  may  venture  a  generalization,  those  attempts  may  be 
regarded  as  the  legitimate  results  of  the  natural  mode  of  the  human 
mind  in  prosecuting  its  investigations  of  the  Cosmos. 

The  error  of  the  ancients  and  of  all  philosophers  has  ever  been, 
that  of  supposing  that  they  had  acquired  a  sufficient  number  of  facts 
to  justify  an  attempt  at  generalization.  The  Cosmos  of  Alexander 
Von  Humboldt,  the  third  and  last  volume  of  which  is  now  before 
us,  is  the  only  elaborate  attempt  at  cosmography  that  has  been  given 
to  the  world  :  conceived  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  executed  in  a  manner 
to  present  a  faithful  picture  of  nature,  not  so  crowded  with  minor 
objects  as  to  prevent  the  most  important  ones  from  standing  out  in 
bold  relief.* 

The  great  difficulty  with  all  writers  on  Cosraogrcqyhy^  hitherto,  has 
been  a  too  limited  acquaintance  with  Cosmology^  for  the  t^^vo  terms 
are  not  synonymous.  In  this  latter,  and  all-essential  respect, 
Humboldt  has  had  greatly  the  advantage.  A  long  life  of  unremit- 
ting study,  unrestrained  by  the  bitterness  of  poverty,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  aided  by  every  support  that  affluence  and  even  the  patron- 
age of  kings  could  confer,  has  stored  the  capacious  mind  of  Baron 
Von  Humboldt  with  all  the  vast  scientific  and  intellectual  treasures 
of  this  transcendent  age.  Illuminated  by  all  the  learning  and  bril- 
liant discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  19th  century,  his  mind  has 
learned  to  despise  the  presumption  of  the  ancients,  and  to  see  that 
it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  aim  at  anything  more  than  a  faithful  de- 
lineation of  what  little  of  Cosmos  science  has  thus  far  revealed, 
although  that  little  is  a  vast  ocean  of  knowledge,  when  compared 
with  that  possessed  by  earlier  philosophers. 

In  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Cosmos,  Humboldt  has  confined 
himself  to  two  objects  only  :  1st,  the  presentation  of  the  simple 
objectiveness  of  external  phenomena ;  and  secondly,  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  intellectual  results  of  the  impressions  made  by  the 
external  world  upon  the  inner  man,  upon  his  speculative  portion,  his 
understanding  and  reason  ;  besides  delineating  a  general  picture  of 
Nature  in  her  two  great  spheres,  the  unanalogical  and  the  telluric ; 
thus  tracing  with  a  master-hand  the  outlines  of  objects  from  the  stars 
that  twinkle  amid  the  nebulae  in  the  remotest  realms  of  visible 

"*  The  first  two  volumes  of  Cosmos  were  reviewed  somewhat  at  length  in  our  volumes 
of  last  year. 
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space,  down  to  our  own  little  planetary  system — but  a  grain  of  sand 
on  the  boundless  shores  of  the  universe — and  even  down  to  the  con- 
figurations of  the  earth's  surface ;  the  fossil  remains  of  the  earth's  great 
store-book  ;  and  still  farther  down,  to  the  minutest  organisms  that 
float  in  the  sunbeams  ;  and  to  the  world  of  animalcules  that,  unseen 
by  the  naked  eye,  sport  in  so  many  objects  on  the  earth's  surface,  he 
includes,  as  an  equally  legitimate  portion  of  the  Cosmos,  the  boundless 
domain  of  the  world  of  thought ;  the  inner  reflex  of  the  outer  world  ; 
the  mantal  accumulations  of  thousands  of  years.  And  why,  indeed, 
should  he  not  ?  For  what  are  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world, 
without  those  elaborations,  those  products  of  the  spiritual  labor  of  the 
inner  man,  which  the  understanding  has  wrought  out  from  the  rough 
materials  presented  to  it  by  the  external  world  ? 

In  this  last  volume  Humboldt  gives  his  latest  touches  to  his  great 
cosmical  picture,  by  devoting  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  re- 
sults of  observations  in  the  domain  of  cosmical  phenomena ;  but  before 
attempting  to  unfold  this  portion  of  his  work,  we  will  briefly  sketch  the 
labors  of  cosmologists  who  have  preceded  him,  as  given  in  the  in- 
troduction. 

An  active  striving  has  existed  in  all  ages  to  discover  a  principle 
that  would  explain  all  that  is  variable  in  the  organic  world,  and  many 
have  vainly  believed  that  they  had  attained  to  this ;  but  all  their 
labors  have  amounted  to  nothing,  save  to  develop  their  ignorance, 
and  to  prove  that  the  object  of  their  toils  is  "  past  finding  out." 
Men  for  a  long  time,  in  accordance  with  the  earliest  ideas  of  the  Hel- 
lenic races,  venerated  the  agency  of  spirits  embodied  in  human  forms, 
in  the  creative,  changing,  and  destructive  processes  of  nature  ;  and 
this  finally  led  to  the  scientific  contemplation  and  philosophy  of  the 
Ionic  school.  This  gross  paganism,  Aristotle  tells  us,  was  "  The 
relics  of  an  earlier  acquired  and  subsequently  lost  wisdom  ;"  to  which 
he  frankly  tells  us,  "  Much  was  mythically  added  for  the  persuasion  of 
the  multitude^  as  also  on  account  of  the  laws,  and  for  other  useful  ends." 

The  Ionic  school  traced  the  first  principle  of  the  origin  of  things  to 
either  concrete  material  principles,  the  so-called  e/c»if«Y5  of  nature, 
or  to  the  processes  of  rarefaction  and  condensation.  Something  simi- 
lar to  this  is  found  in  certain  cosmical  theories  of  the  present  day,  in 
which  caloric  is  made  the  principal  agent  of  force,  if  not  the  very  es- 
sence of  matter  itscilf — a  mere  revival  of  the  old  Ionic  philosophy. 
The  hypothesis  of  four  or  five  materially  diflerent  elements,  probably 
of  Indian  origin,  was  undoubtedly  ancient  in  the  time  of  Empedocles, 
450  B.  C,  though  he  is  said  to  l)e  the  first  who  spoke  of  them  as  dis- 
tinct species  of  matter.  He,  too,  had  formed  a  sweeping  generaliza- 
tion— he  had  his  Cosmos — and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
originally  all  was  one — God,  eternal  and  at  rest, — that  the  elements 
of  things  were  held  together  in  undistinguishable  confusion  by  love, 
(i/i'Xta,)  the  primal  fierce  uniting  like  to  like,  and  sundered  by  an- 
other primal  force,  »c(vo{,  or  strife.  The  whole  of  his  philosophy 
was  equally  fiuiciful  and  absurd.* 

*  Anthon,  Art.  Empedocles. 
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At  a  later  period  of  the  development  of  the  Ionic  philosophy, 
Aiiaxagoras,  of  Clazomena%  who  was  contemporary  with  Pericles, 
had  advanced  from  the  pantheism  of  Empedocles  to  the  idea  of  spirit, 
independent  of  all  matter,  but  uniting  and  distributing  the  homoge- 
neous particles  of  which  matter  is  composed.  This  spirit  he  called 
the  world-arranging  Intelligence,  {vov;)  the  primary  source  of  all 
motion  and  all  physical  phenomena,  Anaxagoras  devoted  much 
time  to  mathematics  and  astronomy.  He  believed  the  sun  and  moon 
composed  of  earth,  and  had  right  views  of  the  moon's  light,  and  of 
solar  and  lunar  ecTipses.  His  opinions  were  considered  impious  to 
the  gods,  and  he  was  cast  into  prison.  He  explained  the  names  of 
the  gods  allegorically,  and  gave  a  moral  exposition  of  the  myths  of 
Homer.  Simplicius,  whose  Commentaries  are  extremely  valuable, 
from  their  containing  numerous  fragments  of  the  works  of  ancient 
philosophers,  cites  a  very  remarkable  passage  from  Anaxagoras,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  latter  had  a  correct  idea  of  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  about  a  centre.  The  passage  reads  :  "  The  hea- 
venly bodies  do  not  fall,  in  consequence  of  the  centrifugal  force  being 
superior  to  the  inherent  falling  force  of  bodies,  and  to  their  down- 
ward tendency."  This  shows  that  Anaxagoras,  4.50  B.  C,  knew  some- 
thing of  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces,  and  of  gravitation.*  He  be- 
lieved that  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved  from  east  to  west.  Whe- 
ther the  Intelligence  (wSs)  of  Anaxagoras  was  the  Godhead  divine, 
or  merely  a  pantheistic  principle  pervading  all  matter,  is  a  question 
with  commentators. 

Plutarch  seems  to  have  had  some  idea  of  centrifugal  and  centripe- 
tal forces  ;  for,  in  his  work  entitled  De  Facie  in  Orbe  Lunde,  he  com- 
pares the  moon,  in  consequence  of  its  not  falling  to  the  earth,  to  "  a 
stone  in  a  sling." 

Next  came,  to  contrast  with  the  philosophy  of  Empedocles  and 
Anaxagoras,  the  mathematical  symbolism  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
which  also  embraced  the  whole  universe.  In  the  world  of  physical 
phenomena,  the  attention  of  the  Pythagoreans  was  solely  directed 
to  what  is  normal  in  configuration — the  five  elementary  forms — to 
the  ideas  of  numbers,  measures,  harmony,  and  contrarieties.  Num- 
bers they  believe  to  be  the  imitative  representations  of  all  things — 
typical  of  eternity,  and  of  the  infinitude  of  nature,  because  of  their 
illimitability,  and  boundless  capacity  for  repetition.  The  essence  of 
things  they  believe  to  lie  in  the  form  of  numerical  relations,  and  that 
their  alterations  and  metamorphoses  were  the  results  of  numerical 
combinations.  Plato  referred  the  nature  of  all  substances  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  their  ditferent  stages  of  metamorphoses,  to  corporeal  forms, 
and  these  again  to  the  simplest  triangular  plane  figures.  As  to  the 
ultimate  elements  of  matter,  Plato  made  no  pretensions.  "God 
alone,"  says  he,  "  knows  what  they  are." 

Aristotle  depicts  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  moving,  vital 
agents,  of  one  general  cosmical  force.}     Heaven  and  nature  depend 


*  Cosmos,  vol.  iii.,  p.  12.  t  Cosmos,  vol.  iii.,  p.  13, 
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on  the  "unmoved  niotus  of  the  universe" — on  the  world-orderer 
and  world-sustainer.  Plato  contended  that  the  ultimate  course  of 
all  sensuous  changes  must  be  something  non-sensuous,  and  distinct 
from  all  matter.  He  makes  unity  a  main  principle  in  the  different 
expressions  of  material  force,  always  reducing  these  expressions 
to  motions.  In  Aristotle's  De  Insomniis,  speaking  of  sight,  he  says  : 
"  It  is  evident,  that  sight  is  no  less  an  active  than  a  passive  agent,  and 
that  vision  not  only  experiences  some  action  from  the  air,  (the  me- 
dium,) but  itself  also  acts  upon  the  medium."  In  support  of  this, 
Aristotle  maintains,  that  a  new  and  a  very  pure  metallic  mirror  will, 
under  certain  conditions,  when  looked  at  by  a  tvoman,  retam  on  its 
surface  cloudy  specks  that  cannot  be  removed  without  difficulty. 
Humboldt  thinks  that  he  discovers  in  this  the  germ  of  the  undulatory 
theory  of  light,  now  so  generally  received.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Aristotle  has  not  told  us  what  the  certain  conditions  are  in  his  ex- 
periment with  the  metallic  mirror,  and  why  the  eyes  of  a  man  will 
not  do  as  well  as  those  of  a  woman.  Aristotle,  we  think,  must  have 
had  some  peculiar  notions  about  "  woman's  eyes." 

Aristotle,  in  all  his  investigations  and  reasonings,  includes  the 
whole  of  nature,  and  the  internal  connection  not  only  of  forces  but  of 
organic  forms,  maintaining  that  throughout  all  animated  beings  there 
is  a  scale  of  gradation  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms,  nature 
advancing  in  an  uninterrupted  progressive  course  of  development 
from  inanimate  matter  to  plants  and  animals,  the  gradations  being 
almost  imperceptible.  Where  a  link  is  wanting  in  the  chain,  he  sup- 
poses that  they  may  be  perhaps  found  to  occur  in  the  moon — a  very 
easy  mode  of  supplying  the  defects  of  one's  ignorance.  The  great 
cosmical  problem  that  Aristotle  endeavored  to  solve,  was  the  unity 
of  nature.  The  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  of  "Creation"  undoubtedly 
derived  some  hints  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite.  Aristotle's 
inquiries  were  directed  almost  exclusively  to  motion — seldom  to 
differences  in  matter;  and  his  fundamental  idea  was,  that  all  telluric 
natural  phenomena  are  due  to  the  impulse  given  by  the  movement  of 
the  heavens — the  rotation  of  the  celestial  sphere.  "  By  the  move- 
ment of  the  heavenly  sphere,"  says  he,  "  all  that  is  unstable  in  natu- 
ral bodies,  and  all  terrestrial  phenomena,  are  produced.' 

In  Aristotle's  philosophy  there  was  no  pantheism.  He  viewed  the 
Godhead  as  "  the  highest  ordering  unity,"  omnipresent,  determining 
the  nature  of  all  formations,  and  holding  together  all  things  as  an 
absolute  power  ;  also  attended  by  astral  spirits,  who  maintained  the 
planets  in  their  eternal  orbits.  Aristotle  believed  the  stars  to  be 
active,  living  beings,  and  the  most  divine  of  created  things,  ra  Qsiorspa 
rcoi/  ipavepc^v.  {^Aristot.  Dc  Ccclo,  lib.  i.,  cap.  9.) 

Such  were  some  of  the  cosmical  views  of  antiquity,  in  their  vain 
attempts  to  reduce  all  of  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  to  one 
principle  of  explanation.  The  attempt  has  never  been  relinquished. 
In  coming  down  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  passing  over 
the  intellectual  movements  of  centuries,  which,  however,  did  not  ad- 
vance science  much,  if  any,  we  find  the  la1)ors  of  Aristotle  renewed, 
in  the  Opus  Majus  of  Roger  Bacon,  the  Mirror  of  Nature  of  Vin- 
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cenzo  de  Beauvais,  the  Liber  Cosmoc/raj^hicus  of  Albertus  Magnus, 
and  in  the  Imago  Muncli  of  Pierre  d'Ailly — works  that  reflect  to  us 
the  darkness  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written.  Humboldt 
complains  that  their  contents  do  not  fulfil  "  the  promise  of  their 
titles."  Among  the  Italians,  Bernardino  Telesio,  of  Cosenza,  opposed 
Aristotle's  physics,  and  substituted  for  them  what  he  called  a  national 
science  of  nature.  Some  of  our  philosophers  of  the  present  day 
have  made  heat,  or  caloric,  the  great  moving  and  generative  force  of 
the  universe ;  but  Bernardino  Telesio,  equally  anxious  to  explain 
every  thmg,  considered  all  the  phenomena  and  forms  of  matter  as  the 
result  of  two  forces — heat  and  cold.  The  two  forces,  of  which  the 
former  appertained  to  the  celestial  sphere,  while  the  latter  belonged 
to  the  terrestrial,  originated  all  plants  and  animals.  This  Humboldt 
calls  "unbridled  fancy." 

Giordano  Bruno,  a  contemporary  of  Galileo,  next  attempted  tC) 
comprehend  the  whole  universe  in  three  works.  His  cosmical  views 
were  purely  metaphysical ;  and  he  formed  many  happy  conjectures  re- 
garding the  movements  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  planetary  nature  of 
comets,  and  the  deviation,  in  the  form  of  the  earth,  from  that  of  a 
sphere.* 

Though  Anaxagoras,  4.50  B.  C,  and  Plutarch,  had  some  idea  of 
gravitation,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ;  and  also  Simplicius,  of  the  seventh  century,  Aristotle's  com- 
mentator, together  with  Joannes  Philoponus,  who  ascribed  the  move- 
ments of  the  celestial  bodies  to  "a  primitive  impulse,  and  a  con- 
tinued tendency  to  fall ;"  and  though  Copernicus  had  a  genei'al  idea 
of  gravitation,  defining  it  as  acting  in  the  sun,  as  the  centre  of  the 
planetary  world,  and  in  the  earth  and  in  the  raoon,f  Kepler  was  the 
first  who  made  any  approach  towards  a  mathematical  application  of 
the  theory  of  gravitation,  before  the  appearance  of  Newton's  immor- 
tal Principia  Philosophim  Naturalis.  He  was  the  first,  about  seventy 
years  before  Newton,  who  gave  numerical  calculations  of  the  forces 
of  attraction  reciprocally  exercised  upon  each  other,  accoidingto  their 
relative  masses,  by  the  earth  and  moon.J 

Kepler  distinctly  adduces  the  tides,  as  evidence  that  the  attractive 
force  of  the  moon  {virtus  tractoria)  extends  to  the  earth,  and  that 
this  force  would  deprive  the  earth  of  its  waters  if  the  earth  should 

*.He  was  burned  at  Rome,  February  17th,  1600,  after  being  two  years  confined  in  the 
Inquisition.  When  the  sentence  of  death  was  announced,  he  nobly  exclaimed: — "Majori 
forsitan  cum  timore  sententiam  in  me  fertis  quam  ego  accipiam."  He  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler. 

t  Tlie  words  of  Copernicus  are  as  follows  : — "  Gravitatem  non  aliud  esse  quam  appeten- 
tiam  quandam  naturalem  partibus  inditam  a  divina  procidentia  opificis  universorum,  ut  iu 
unitatem  integritatem — que  suam  sese  conferant,  in  formam  trlobi  coeuntes." 

t  Humboldt  gives  from  Kepler's  De  Motibus  Stellm  Mortis  the  following  passage, 
from  which  Kepler's  ideas  regarding  the  reciprocal  attraction  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  evident: — '•  Si  duo  lapides  in  aliquo  loco  Mundi  collocarentur  propinqui  invicem,  extra 
orbem  virtutis  tertii  cognati  corporis ;  iUi  lapides  ad  similitude  nem  duorum  magneticorum 
corporum  coirent  loco  intermedio,  quilibet  accedens  ad  alterum  tanto  intervallo,  quanta  est 
alterius  moles  in  comparatione.  Si  luna  et  terra  non  retinerentur  vi  animali  [!]  aut  alia 
aliqua  acqaipollente,  quaelibet  in  suo  circuitu,  terra  adscenderet  ad  lunarn  quiiiquagesima 
quarta  parte  intervalli,  luna  descenderet  ad  terram  quinquaginta  tribus  circiter  partibus 
intervalli ;  ibi  jungerentur  posito  tamen  quod  substantia  utrius-que  sit  unius  et  ejusdem 
densitatis.'' 
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cease  to  attract  them.     "  Si  terra  cessaret  attrahere  ad  se  aquos  suas, 
aqure  marinEe  omnes  elevarentur  et  in  luna3  corpus  influerent." 

It  is  singular  that  Kepler,  the  possessor  of  such  correct  views,  and 
the  discoverer  of  the  three  great  laws  of  planetary  motion,  should 
have  been  led  afterwards,  in  1619,  to  renounce  his  correct  theory  of 
the  tides,  and  to  depict  the  earth,  in  his  work  entitled  Harmonice 
Mimdi,  "  as  a  living  monster,  whose  Avhale-like  mode  of  breathing 
occasioned  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ocean  in  recurring  periods  of  sleep- 
ing and  waking,  dependent  on  solar  time ;"  and  this  he  does  in  the 
veiy  work  in  which  he  gives  the  data  for  his  third  law,  that  the 
squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  two  planets  are  as  the  cubes  of  their 
mean  distance.  He  indulges  in  the  wildest  flights  of  fancy  on  the  respi- 
ration, nutrition,  and  heat  of  the  earth-animal^  and  on  the  soul,  memory 
(memorise  animce  terra")  and  creative  imagination  (animre  telluris 
imaginatio)  of  the  earth-monster.*  Kepler  believed  so  firmly  in  these 
chimeras,  that  he  warmly  contested  his  right  of  priority,  in  the  views 
regarding  the  earth-animal,  with  the  mystic  author  of  the  Microcosmos, 
Eobert  Fludd,  of  Oxford. 

Descartes  was  the  next  who  undertook  the  labors  of  a  cosmogra- 
pher.  He  tried  to  comprise  the  whole  world  of  phenomena,  the 
heavenly  sphere,  and  all  that  he  knew  of  inanimate  and  animate 
terrestrial  nature,  in  a  work  entitled  Traite  da  Monde,  and  also  S^im- 
ma  Fhiloso2}hi(e.  These  works  were  to  have  appeared  in  1633,  but 
the  sentence  of  the  Inquisition  at  Kome,  passed  upon  Galileo,  put  a 
stop  to  Descartes'  plans,  and  deprived  the  world  of  a  great  work, 
completed  by  a  man  who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  many  depart- 
ments of  mathematical  physics,  and  who  was  possessed  not  only  of  a 
great  versatility  of  physical  knowledge,  but  of  immense  learning. 

The  motives  that  restrained  Descartes,  say s»  Humboldt,  from  pub- 
lishing his  Cosmos,  vrere  love  of  peaceful  retirement  in  his  secluded 
abode  at  Deventer,  and  a  pious  desire  not  to  treat  irreverently  the 
decrees  pronounced  by  the  Holy  Chair  against  the  planetary  move- 
ment of  the  earth  ;  at  least  such  were  the  reasons  which  he  assigned 
in  his  letters  to  Father  Mersenne.  The  substance,  however,  of  his 
suppressed  works,  has  since  been  published  in  detached  portions. 

The  next  cosmologieal  effort  was  the  Cosmotheoros  of  Huygens, 
w'hich,  however,  did  not  appear  until  after  his  death.  It  consists, 
says  Humboldt,  of  the  dreams  and  fancies  of  a  great  man  on  the 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds  ;  of  the  most  remote  cosmical  bodies, 
and  especially  of  the  modifications  of  form  which  the  human  race 
may  there  present.  Emanuel  Kant  has  borrowed  from  Huygens 
many  of  his  dreams  regarding  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets.  Huy- 
gens found  difficulty  in  peopling  the  moon,  since  he  believed  it  des- 
titute both  of  air  and  water,  like  many  astronomers  of  the  present 

Last  of  all  came  the  author  of  the  Philosophm  Naturalis  Frin- 
cipia  Mathematica,  the  immortal  Newton,  who  embraced  the  w^hole 
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unanalogical  portion  of  the  Cosmos  in  the  causal  connection  of  its 
phenomena,  by  the  assumption  of  one  all-controlling  fundamental 
moving  force — gravitation.  Of  all  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  to  refer  all  physical  phenomena  to  one  fundamental  principle, 
that  of  Newton,  with  his  theory  of  gravitation,  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  richest  in  cosmical  results.  The  problem,  however,  is 
very  far  from  being  solved.  Though  Newton  referred  the  move- 
ments of  all  cosmical  bodies  to  gravitation,  he  did  not  consider,  like 
Kant  and  others,  gravitation  to  be  an  essential  property  of  bodies, 
but  as  the  resuk  of  some  higher  and  still  unknown  power,  or  of 
"  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  ether  which  fills  the  realms  of  space, 
and  is  rarer  within  bodies,  but  increases  in  density  outward.  I  seek," 
sav  s  he,  "  the  cause  of  gravity  in  the  ether."*  Newton,  however, 
was  very  cautious  in  expressing  himself  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
gravitation.  "  Rationem  parum  gravitatis  proprietatum,"  says  he, 
"  ex  phainomenis  nondum  potui  deducere,  et  hypotheses  non  finge. 
Satis  est  quod  gravitas  revera  existat  et  agat  secundum  leges  a 
nobis  expositas."f 

Newton  afterwards  entirely  relinquished  this  hypothesis  of  the 
rarer  and  denser  ether.J  In  his  Optics  he  says,  "  What  I  call  at- 
traction may  be  performed  by  impulse,  or  by  some  other  means  un- 
known to  me.  Bodies  act  one  upon  another  by  the  attraction  of 
gravity,  magnetism,  and  electricity ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
there  may  be  more  attractive  powers  than  these."  It  is  evident 
from  his  writings,  that  Newton  had  nothing  to  offer  concerning  the 
cause  of  gravitation  but  vague  conjecture.  That  it  was  the  result  of 
impulse  from  an  ether  filling  all  interplanetary  spaces,  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  his  works.  He  certainly  believed  that  the  ether  itself 
possessed  gravity,  as'is  seen  by  his  2d  corollary  of  Theorem  VI., 
Book  iii.,  of  the  Principia. 

Whatever  others  may  think  about  the  matter,  we  prefer  the  idea 
that  gravitation  is  an  essential  property  of  bodies,  since  we  cannot 
find  or  conceive  of  any  kind  of  matter  not  subject  to  gravity.  Kant 
says,  "  We  cannot  conceive  the  existence  of  matter  without  these 
forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion."  We  can  just  as  easily  conceive 
of  matter  without  extension  as  without  gravity,  and  therefore  the  one 
is  just  as  essential  as  the  other.  Newton  evidently  knew^  nothing  of 
the  cause  of  gravitation  ;  and,  indeed,  who  is  there  that  does  ]  He 
thought  the  search  for  it  vain,  and  contented  himself  with  saying, 
"Satis  est  quod  gravitas  revera  existat  et  agat  secundum  leges  a  nobis 
expositas." 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  various  attempts  made  with  the  view 
of  considering  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  as  a  unity  of  nature. 
Such  attempts  are  worthy  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  we  know,  as  yet, 
too  little  of  the  boundless  field  of  physical  sciences  to  enable  even 
a  Humboldt  to  solve  such  a  problem.  Nature  may  be  compared, 
in  its   totality,  to  a  number  composed  of  an   infinite  number   of 

*  Letter  to  Robert  Boyle,  1678.  t  Principia,  New-York  ed.  p.  506. 
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figures.  As  yet,  the  learning  and  observations  of  man  have  scarcely 
enabled  him  to  master  the  units  and  tens  of  this  vast  numerical 
series  of  figures ;  and  millions  of  years  will  probably  elapse  before 
we  shall  have  arrived  in  the  enumeration  to  the  place  of  millions ; 
and  even  then  we  shall  have  but  just  begun.  To  grasp  the  value  of 
the  whole  number,  we  must  know  all  the  figures  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. To  comprise,  then,  "in  one  organic  whole  the  entire  science 
of  nature,"  is  a  thing  to  man  impossible.  The  solution  of  such  a 
grand  and  sublime  problem  belongs  to  the  celestial  mathematics  of 
God  alone;  who,  sitting  upon  high  Olympus,  can  sweep  with  his 
golden  compasses  the  entire  domain  of  his  creation.  However  hu- 
miliating it  may  be  to  the  mind,  man  is  destined  to  grope  his  way 
for  millions  of  years  to  come,  among  a  tangled  mass  of  inferior  ini- 
tial problems  and  phenomena,  many  of  which  he  will  never  be  able 
to  comprehend. 

In  what  light,  indeed,  we  may  contemplate  nature,  taken  as  a 
whole,  or  what  little  of  it  the  eyes  of  man  has  yet  seen,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  may  well  be  considered.  Can  we,  indeed,  view  it  as  a  de- 
velopment ?  Nothing  can  be  regarded  as  a  development  where 
causal  connection  cannot  be  traced  ;  and  how  very  limited  is  man's 
knowledge,  as  yet,  of  the  causal  connection  of  nature's  phenomena ! 
it  is  in  respect  to  causal  connection  that  man's  knowledge  fails.  We 
can  only  thus  fir  look  upon  phenomena  as  facts;  but  as  to  their 
causal  connection,  we  know,  in  most  cases,  nothing.  Hence  so  many, 
as  yet,  unsolved  problems  in  physics ;  such  as, — What  is  the  cause 
of  the  apparently  irregular  distribution  of  the  planets,  in  reference  to 
size,  density,  inclination  of  axes,  eccentricity  of  orbits,  and  the  num- 
ber and  distance  of  their  satellites  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  chemical 
differences  of  matter  ?  and  a  great  many  other  such  questions. 
"  Our  knowledge  of  the  primeval  ages  of  the  world's  physical  his- 
tory," says  Humboldt,  "  does  not  extend  sufficiently  far  to  allow 
of  our  depicting  the  present  condition  of  things  as  one  of  develop- 
ment." 

Science  is  complete  only  so  far  as  causal  connection  is  traced. 
To  talk  of  taking  a  view  of  the  entire  domain  of  nature — of  viewing 
nature  as  a  whole,  is  an  absurdity  which  can  be  excused  only  by 
the  finiteness  of  man's  intellectual  nature. 

In  giving  the  special  results  of  observations  hitherto  made  in 
the  domain  ofcosmical  phenomena,  Humboldt  begins  with  Astrognosy, 
or  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars,  so  called,  and  assumes  that  nothing 
is  stationary  in  space — a  proposition  that  finds  support  from  the  fact, 
that  it  is  now  incontrovertibly  proved  that  many  of  the  stars  have 
changed  their  positions.  If  ancient  observations,  in  regard  to  the 
positions  of  the  stars,  may  be  relied  on  as  correct,  Arcturus,  within 
the  last  2,100  years,  has  moved  a  distance  of  2|  times  the  moon's 
diameter ;  the  star  ti,  of  Cassiopeiae,  3^  lunar  diameters ;  and  61  Cyg- 
ni,  G  liniar  diameters. 

The  limits  assigned  to  us  for  this  paper  preclude  our  giving  as  ex- 
tended a  notice  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Cosmos  as  we  would  wish 
to  make  ;  and  we  can,  therefore,  only  indicate  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
subjects  embraced  in  it.     In  discussing  the  astrognostic  sphere.  Hum- 
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boldt  enters  into  the  consideration  of  the  realms  of  space,  the  bodies 
known  to  occupy  it,  and  discusses  the  many  conjectures  that  have 
been  made  regarding  what  occupies  the  space  between  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  doubted  the  infinity  of  space. 
It  is  conceded  that  all  space  is  filled  with  something  called  ether. 
The  revolutions  of  Encke's  comet  prove,  indeed,  some  sort  of  resist- 
ing medium — an  ether,  by  the  vibrations  of  which  the  phenomena  of 
light,  and  possibly  of  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  are  produced. 
The  ancients  believed  the  ether  to  be  of  a  fiery  nature. 

A  curious  dilemma  was  long  since  started,  regarding  the  transmis- 
sion of  light  from  the  stars.  Since  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  point 
in  the  infinite  regions  of  space,  unoccupied  by  a  fixed  star — a  sun — 
the  entire  vault  of  heaven  ought  to  appear  as  luminous  as  our  sun,  if 
light  were  transmitted  to  us  in  perfect  intensity  ;  or,  if  such  be  not 
the  case,  we  must  assume  that  the  intensity  of  light  is  diminished  in 
passing  through  space,  and,  in  a  degree,  greater  than  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance.  As  the  whole  heavens  are  not 
almost  uniformly  illuminated  by  such  a  radiance  of  light,  the  regions 
of  space,  according  to  Struve  and  othei-s,  are  not  perfectly  transpa- 
rent. 

The  question,  whether  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth  has  any  definite 
limit,  Humboldt  regards  as  partially,  at  least,  settled  by  Farraday's 
experiments,  which,  he  says,  "  have  given  considerable  weight  to  the 
assumption  of  a  definite  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  similar  to  the 
surface  of  the  sea." 

Humboldt  makes  some  very  interesting  observations  on  the  di- 
optric tubes  used  by  the  Arabian  astronomers,  and  probably  by  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  as  the  only  substitute  they  had  for  telescopes. 
The  ancients,  as  we  learn  from  Seneca,  knew  the  magnifying  power  of 
hollow  glass  spheres  filled  with  water  ;  but  these  spheres  they  never 
applied  to  the  observation  of  the  heavens.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  the  basis  of  a  very  important  part  of  the  astronomy  of  our  pla- 
netary system  was  laid  before  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  Hum- 
boldt observes,  that  the  transition  from  natural  to  telescopic  vi- 
sion was  more  important  to  astronomy  than  the  discovery  of  Ameri- 
ca to  geography.  What  a  wide  world  of  thought  has  the  telescope 
laid  open  !  How  has  it,  extending  infinitely  our  insight  into  crea- 
tion", strengthened  the  intellectual  powers,  enriched  the  sphere  of 
human  ideas,  and  ennobled  humanity  !  What  a  splendor  has  it 
given  to  mathematical  science,  and  to  physical  astronomy  !  It  has 
advanced  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  solar  system  to  that  of 
a  sublime  system  of  the  universe. 

The  ancients  had  very  confused  notions  of  space  and  the  heavens. 
Empedocles  supposed  the  vault  of  the  heavens  to  be  solid,  and  com- 
posed of //-osen  air,  aerem  ^Zac««Yw«i,  as  Lactantius  hasit.  "The  idea," 
says  Humboldt,  "of  a  crystalline  vault  of  heaven,  was  handed  down 
to  the  middle  ages  by  the  fathers  of  the  Church,  who  believed  the 
firmament  to  consist  of  from  seven  to  ten  glassa  strata,  incasing  one 
another,  like  the  different  coatings  of  an  onion.  This  supposition," 
says  he,  "  still  keeps  its  ground  in  some  of  the  monasteries  of  South- 
ern Europe,  where  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  a  venerable  pre- 
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late  express  an  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  fall  of  Eerolites  at  Aigle, 
that  the  bodies  which  we  call  meteoric-stones,  with  vitrified  crusts, 
were  not  portions  of  the  fallen  stone  itself,  but  simply  fragments  of 
the  crystal  vault  shattered  by  it  in  its  fall."* 

Humboldt  devotes  a  large  portion  of  his  last  volume  of  the  Cos- 
mos to  the  consideration  of  the  scintillation  of  the  stars,  and  the  velo- 
city of  light  and  electricity  ;  citing  the  labors  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  this 
country,  to  the  number,  distribution,  and  color  of  the  fixed  stars;  to 
the  stellar  masses  and  the  milky-way,  interspersed  with  nebulous 
spots;  to  new  stars,  and  those  that  have  vanished ;  to  the  variability 
of  certain  stars,  as  to  color  and  intensity  of  light ;  under  all  of  which 
heads  he  gives  much  that  is  highly  curious  and  important.  He 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Bessel,  "  the  greatest  astronomer  of  our  time," 
that  the  celestial  spaces  are  filled  with  vast  numbers  of  immensely 
large,  non-luminous,  and  invisible  bodies.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  im.mortal  author  of  the  Mechaniqiie  Celeste.  "  There  exists," 
says  Laplace,  "  in  celestial  space,  dark  bodies,  probably  in  as  great 
numbers  as  the  stars." 

In  treating  of  the  proper  motions  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  their  parallaxes,  Humboldt  discusses  the  mutually  de- 
pendent problems  of  the  motion  of  the  solar  sxjstein^  and  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  first  admits 
of  a  satisfactory  solution,  since  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  pa- 
rallaxes of  certain  stars.  According  to  Peters,  33  parallaxes  have 
already  been  discovered.  The  director  of  the  Dorpat  observatory 
has  determined  the  positions  and  proper  motions  of  more  than  800 
stars.  Madler  has  labored  much  at  the  solution  of  the  second  prob- 
lem ;  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  confess,  that  his  attempted  solution 
is,  in  consequence  of  the  many  mutually  compensating  forces  which 
enter  into  it,  devoid  "  of  anything  like  evidence  amounting  to  a 
complete  and  scientifically  certain  proof."f 

The  translation  in  space  of  the  whole  solar  system  is  now  an  es- 
tablished flict.  The  labors  of  Bessel,  Struve,  Madler,  Argelander, 
and  many  others,  have  placed  this  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  new  idea,  for  Bradley,  in  his  labors  on  mutation,  contained  in 
his  great  work  of  1748,  speaks  of  the  solar  system  changing  its 
place ;  and  also  suggests  methods  of  determining  the  fact.  When 
we  speak  of  a  great  centre  of  gravity  {the  heavenly  bodies  moving 
about  no  other  kind  of  centre)  about  which  our  solar  system,  as  a 
whole,  revolves,  Humboldt  considers  that  "  we  enter  the  domain  of 
mere  conjecture."! 

Humboldt  closes  his  work  with  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  double 
stars,  in  which,  however,  there  is  nothing  not  generally  known. 

W  e  have  thus  passed  rapidly  over  this  last  volume  of  the  Cosmos, 
noting  such  things  as  might  be  most  interesting  to  the  general 
reader,  whom  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  a  rich  treasure  of 
details. 


Cosmos,  vol.  iii.,  p.  125.  t  Cosmosj  vol  iii.,  p.  195. 

i  Cosmos,  vol.  iii.,  p.  197. 
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ART.  IV.-ON  EXTENDING  THE  COMMERCE  OF  THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST 

BY  SEA.* 

National  Observatory,  ) 

Washington,  Dec.  16,  1851.  ) 

To  Glendy  Burke,  A.  D.  Grossman,  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esqs.,  &c.  &c., 
Committee  Southwestern  Eail-Koad  Convention  : 

Gentlemen, — I  am  In  receipt  of  your  esteemed  flivor,  informing  me 
of  the  Rail-Road  Convention  to  be  held  in  New-Orleans  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January  next,  and  inviting  me  to  be  present,  and  "  ad- 
dress the  Convention  upon  the  extension  of  Southern  and  Western 
commerce ;  the  home  and  foreign  trade  as  they  are  influenced  by  fa- 
cilities of  intercourse  and  communication  by  rail-roads  or  otherwise ; 
or  to  prepare  a  report  upon  these  subjects,  to  be  read  before  the 
Convention,  and  placed  among  its  documents." 

My  official  engagements  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  attend  ;  and  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  present  calls  upon  my  attention  will 
not,  at  this  late  day,  allow  me  to  give  as  much  time  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  vast  subjects  which  are  about  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Convention  as  their  importance  deserves. 

Had  I  the  time  requisite  for  the  necessary  reflection,  arrangement 
and  consideration,  the  very  few  thoughts  that  I  have  to  offer  might 
be  presented  in  paragraphs  as  few. 

Happy  at  all  times  to  aid  in  a  good  work,  and  truly  grateful  to 
you  for  the  privilege  of  doing  good,  if  I  be  able,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing reply,  in  homage  of  my  respect,  and  as  a  good-will  offering  for 
the  success  of  those  great  enterprises  which  you  have  in  hand. 

Most  of  the  rail-roads  run  across  the  ridges,  and  go  from  valley  to 
valley.  In  one  sense,  our  navigable  water  courses  may  be  considered 
as  inclined  planes,  and  the  river  craft  as  gravity-cars,  which,  taking 
advantage  of  a  physical  principle,  convey  the  produce  to  market  at 
a  cheap  rate  along  the  natural  descents  of  the  country.  Hence  the 
very  striking  feature  in  our  internal  improvement  system  :  the 
rail-roads  and  navigable  rivers  cross  at  right  angles.  This  is  the  rule. 
The  Hudson  River  Rail-Road,  and  some  of  those  which  are  either 
in  contemplation  or  in  process  of  actual  construction  in  the  South, 
are  the  exceptions  which  make  that  rule  general. 

Can  the  steam-car  on  the  laiid  successfully  compete  in  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise  with  the  gravity-car  on  the  water  1 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  which  will  no  doubt  command  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Convention.  Its  members  will  be  far  better  able 
to  judge  than  I  am,  whether  the  condition  of  your  part  of  the  coun- 
try be  such  that  railways  may  run  along  parallel  with  your  magnifi- 
cent water  courses,  and  live. 

_  *  This  able  paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  among  the  documents  of  the  Conven- 
tion.   We  are  happy  to  give  it  to  our  readers  in  advance  of  their  pablication, — [Editor. 
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But  in  considering  it,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  an  age 
of  advancement  and  improvement.  It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  only 
that  it  was  said,  and  the  world  believed,  that  the  power  of  steam 
could  not  compete  with  the  free  winds  of  heaven  in  propelling  ves- 
sels to  and  fro  across  the  ocean.  And  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
railways  may  not  compete  with  the  Mississippi  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise,  as  well  as  of  travelers. 

Times  have  greatly  changed :  you  all  can  recollect,  gentlemen, 
when  the  price  of  cotton  depended  upon  which  way  the  wind  blew. 
If  easterly  winds  prevailed  so  as  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  the  cotton 
fleet  in  Liverpool,  up  went  the  staple.  Some  swift-footed  packet 
was  dispatched  over  with  the  intelligence,  and  he  who  could  outride 
the  mail,  and  reach  your  markets  first,  made  his  fortune.  But  steam 
and  the  telegraph  have  done  away  with  this.  There  is  no  more 
room  for  that  sort  of  enterprise,  as  it  used  to  be  called.  New- York 
and  New-Orleans,  with  the  forked  tongue  of  the  lightning,  now  talk 
daily  together  about  the  price  of  cotton  and  every  thing  else ;  and 
there  is  no  more  chance  for  the  merchant  to  display  his  enterprise 
by  getting  control  of  private  and  peculiar  sources  of  information. 
All  information  now  as  to  the  state  of  markets,  is  common. 

Salem  once  had  command  of  the  tea-trade.  Her  merchants,  as- 
certaining that  the  stocks  on  hand  were  small,  and  the  sources  of 
immediate  supply  scanty,  would  club  together  and  buy  up,  for  a 
speculation,  all  the  tea  in  the  country.  But  now,  a  cargo  of  tea  ar- 
rives— the  fict  is  known.  The  telegraph  passes  the  word  fore  and 
aft  through  every  state,  and  asks  who  wants  1 

If  Salem  merchants  should  demand  one  farthing  more  than  those 
of  New- York  are  willing  to  take,  the  telegraph  would  give  the  order 
to  New-York.  And  so  with  every  other  article  known  to  com- 
merce. 

Southern  and  Western  merchants  now,  by  reason  of  steam  and 
lightning,  can  stay  at  home,  send  out  orders,  and  get  from  France 
and  England  their  supplies  much  sooner  than  a  few  years  ago  they 
could  get  them  from  Baltimore,  New- York  or  Philadelphia,  after 
having  gone  there  to  order  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  Southern 
and  Western  merchants  do  this ;  and  there  are  now  in  that  section  of 
the  country,  houses  engaged  in  importing  from  abroad. 

The  foct  is,  the  producer  and  consumer  are  znuch  nearer  together 
than  they  used  to  be ;  consequently,  the  factor  does  not  keep  the 
large  stocks  of  former  times  on  hand.  He  draws  from  the  sources 
of  supply  just  in  proportion  as  the  channels  of  demand  are  glutted  or 
free. 

The  chances  of  speculation  arc  small,  and  profits  are  brought  down 
to  the  smallest  figure. 

All  these  circumstances  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  imparted  new  features  to  it,  and  made  necessary 
important  changes  in  the  mode  and  means  of  conducting  it. 

These  changes,  and  the  causes  of  them,  have  powerful  bearings 
upon  the  subjects  which  the  Convention  is  called  to  take  into  consid- 
eration. 
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They,  and  the  operations  of  the  warehousing  system,  have  caused 
men  of  business  to  establish  in  St.  Louis,  Gncinnati,  and  Louisville, 
&c.,  foreign  importing  houses.  The  duties  collected  in  these  three 
cities  for  the  current  year,  amount  to  nearly  half  a  million,  and  the 
value  of  the  foreign  merchandise  imported  direct  to,  upward  of  a 
million  and  a  half.  These  importers  and  the  warehousing  system 
are  recovering  back  to  the  South  a  portion  of  the  direct  trade.  The 
duties  collected  at  Charleston  this  year  are  greater  than  they  have 
ever  been ;  and  Charleston  imports  largely  of  Havana  cigars  for 
New- York. 

It  is  true  that  the  quantity  of  produce  coming  to  New-Orleans  in 
search  of  a  market,  has  fallen  off;  and,  consequently,  the  number 
of  vessels  arriving  and  departing,  has  decreased.  This  is  what  has 
alarmed,  and  justly  alarmed,  the  people  of  New-Orleans.  The  cry 
is,  "  what's  the  matter  ?  Here,  there  is  decline,  where  there  ought 
to  be  robust,  vigorous  health ;  depletion,  where  we  ought  to  look  for 
habits  plethoric  and  full.  What  is  it  that  has  brought  our  city  to 
this  state  of  decline  ?"  It  appears  to  me  that  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  question  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  treatment  of  the 
case — to  the  application  of  remedies. 

It  is  in  the  domestic  trade,  I  apprehend,  that  the  great  falling  off 
has  taken  place  ;  or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  is  in  the  export  trade  by 
sea,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  and  not  in  the  imports  by  sea, 
where  the  decline  is ;  and  if  a  decline  in  the  quantity  of  produce 
going  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  has  taken  place,  why,  of 
course,  a  decline  in  the  quantity  delivered  at  New-Orleans  from  the 
upper  country  has  preceded. 

To  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  correctness  of  these  views  with  regard 
to  the  import  trade  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  I  called  upon  the  com- 
missioner of  customs,  who  has  obligingly  furnished  me  with  the  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement  of  the  gross  revenue  collected  at  Newr 
Orleans,  &c.,  for  the  last  five  years  : — 

GOVERNMENT    KECEIPTS    FOR    CUSTOMS. 
New-Orleans.  Cinciunati.  St.  Louis.  Louisville. 

1847 $1,621,357  03 $31,793  04 $52,751  69 $8,752  98 

1848 1,714,880  43 56,874  79 60,618  33 8,648  81 

1849 1,594,742  27....    41.859  65 54,334  04 26.663  26 

1850 1,924,698  41 133,833  76 122,914  91 59,901  00 

1851....  2,296,636  08 149,187  15... .211,526  19... .64,795  37 

"  The  revenue  collected  at  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and  Louisville,  and  other 
ports  similarly  situated,  was  derived  from  importations  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise at  New-Orleans. 

The  importations  of  coffee  (free)  at  New-Orleans,  does  not  appear  in  this 
statement. 

The  returns  since  1st  July,  1851,  compare  favorably  with  last  year  up  to 
the  present  date. 

C.  W.  E. 

Dec.  15th,  1851." 

There  are  other  places  in  the  valley  where  duties  are  collected 
also ;  but  this  table  shows  a  regular,  steady,  and  business-like  in- 
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crease  in  the  direct  importations  of  foreign  merchandise  into  the 
Mississippi  valley  by  way  of  New-Orleans.  The  duties  upon  it  have 
increased  during  the  five  years  ending  with  the  30th  June  last,  in 
round  numbers,  from  $1,715,000  to  12,722,000,  or  at  the  average 
rate  of  nearly  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Now,  the  reason  that  the  export  sea-trade  of  New-Orleans  has  de- 
creased, and  its  foreign  trade  increased,  if  traced  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, will  be  found  depending  for  an  explanation  upon  steam  and 
lightning,  upon  the  improvements  of  navigation  and  ship-building, 
and  upon  the  obstructions  to  navigation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

L.1  consequence  of  the  first  of  these,  a  punctuality  and  a  certainty 
have  been  given  to  commercial  transactions,  which,  as  before  stated, 
have  broken  up  almost  entirely  those  transactions  which  were  for- 
merly known  as  '^  commercial  speculations."  Punctuality  in  filling 
orders  and  delivering  goods  where  they  are  required,  is  now  a  vital 
principle  to  wholesome  commerce.  Dealers  and  factors  are  brought 
down  to  the  smallest  margin  for  commissions  and  profits.  Mer- 
chants will  tell  you  that  profits  now  consist  in  parings  made  by  close 
cutting  :  a  little  here,  and  a  little  there.  Therefore,  to  save  the  hand- 
ling of  the  produce  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  once  on  its  way  to  mar- 
ket, is  profits. 

Hence,  all  that  produce  which  used  to  be  shipped  from  New- 
Orleans  to  New- York,  and  then  re-shipped  thence  for  European  mar- 
kets, and  all  that  foreign  merchandise  which  used  to  be  imported  into 
New-York,  and  sent  thence  to  New-Orleans,  is  beginning  to  go  and 
come  direct  to  New-Orleans,  in  order  to  save  the  transhipment. 
Many  of  the  agencies  that  used  to  be  employed  between  the  producer 
and  consumer,  have  been  stricken  down  by  the  lightning ;  and  the 
tendency  of  steam  and  the  telegraph  is  to  bring  the  producer  and 
consumer  more  and  more  into  direct  intercourse. 

In  evidence  of  this,  we  may  point  to  the  importing  houses  that  are 
springing  up  in  the  cities  of  the  valley.  In  St.  Louis,  for  example : 
there  the  wholesale  merchants  do  not,  as  formerly,  buy  of  the  East- 
ern importer,  and  of  course  pay  him  his  fees,  commissions  and  profits; 
but  they  are  beginning  now  to  go  direct  to  the  foreign  producer,  as 
the  eastern  importer  does,  and  order  direct ;  thus  saving  the  ex- 
penses of  an  agency,  or  the  part  of  one  at  least. 

The  enterprise  of  Illinois  has  created  another  mouth  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  placed  it  in  Lake  Michigan.  Much  of  the  produce  which 
f(.)rmerly  touched  at  New-Orleans  on  its  way  to  market,  now  goes 
thi-ough  that  canal ;  and  for  certain  articles,  its  influence  is  felt  even 
on  the  phmtations  in  the  state  of  Louisiana ;  for  some  articles  even 
from  there,  arc  turning  about  and  flowing  up  stream  :  sugar  is  one. 
molasses  another. 

Before  this  canal  was  opened,  the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  in  order  to 
reach  the  consumer  in  the  lake  country,  had  to  go  down  to  New- 
Orleans,  then  round  by  sea  to  New-York,  then  up  to  the  lakes,  and 
so  across  by  water,  boxing  the  compass  to  get  to  Chicago.     Now 
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that  canal  is  beginning  to  supply  that  whole  region  of  country  with 
sugar  and  molasses,  which  it  attracts  up  the  Mississippi. 

This  lessens  the  receipts  of  freight  at  New-Orleans  ;  but  it  benefits 
both  producer  and  consumer ;  and  it  is  not,  I  apprehend,  any  part  of 
the  objects  of  the  Convention  to  interfere  with  a  business  so  legitimate 
and  proper  as  this  is,  and  which  all  the  railways  in  the  world  can  no 
more  bring  back  than  they  can  stop  up  that  canal.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  Convention  to  assist  the  sugar  and  the  molasses  to  get  to 
Chicago  by  railway,  if  sugar  and  molasses  shall  prefer  that,  to  water 
carriage. 

We  buy  Virginia  hams  here  in  Washington  now  that  are  cured 
in  Terre  Haute,  on  the  Wabash.  By  the  old  and  natural  roads  to 
market  that  could  not  be ;  the  route  of  the  ham  would  have  been 
down  to  New-Orleans,  thence  by  ship  to  New- York,  and  thence  back 
by  a  packet  into  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  and  so  up  the  Potomac  to 
Washington — a  two  or  three  months'  voyage,  during  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  climates  through  which  it  must  have  passed,  and  the 
stowage  it  must  encounter,  it  probably  would  have  come  to  life  again. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  have  been  alive  by  the  time  it  reached  this 
place. 

Now,  in  consequence  of  these  rail-roads,  which  have  been  tapping 
the  Mississippi  valley,  the  "  Westphalias'''  of  Terre  Haute  can  reach 
here  in  a  week  by  paying  \  cent  a  lb.  They  come  up  the  Ohio, 
instead  of  going  down ;  and  across  by  rail-road,  instead  of  around  by 
water. 

The  commercial  history  of  this  ham  is  that  of  much  produce  in  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  Here,  therefore,  in  these  tapping 
railways,  is  to  be  found  another  of  the  silent  causes  which  have  les- 
sened the  deliveries  of  produce  at  New-Orleans. 

To  add  to  the  deleterious  effects  upon  New-Orleans  of  this  tapping 
of  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  other  end  of  its  valley,  and  on  the 
eastern  side,  are  the  bars  at  the  Balize,  and  the  influence  which  the 
depth  of  water  there  exercises — the  baneful  influence  which  the  bar 
there  exercises  upon  the  models  and  the  sailing  qualities,  and  in  fact, 
upon  the  whole  economy  of  the  ships  that  are  built  for  the  New- 
Orleans  trade.  And  it  is  bad  for  the  owners  to  be  compelled  to 
build  ships  that  will  not  answer  equally  well  for  all  trades.  The  best 
carriers,  therefore,  cannot  come  to  New-Orleans.  If  they  could,  New- 
Orleans  would  soon  find  her  merchants  shipping  the  produce  that 
lines  the  levee  direct  to  its  foreign  port  of  destination.  As  it  is,  the 
ingenuity  of  ship-builders  has  contrived  models  for  cotton  ships. 

These  are  immense  carriers,  and  can  take  cotton  to  England  at 
rates  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  considered  ruinous  to 
owners. 

These  vessels  being  once  loaded  and  over  the  bar  into  blue  water, 
will  take  cotton  to  Liverpool  nearly  as  cheap  as  they  will  to  New- 
York  or  Boston.  The  voyage  is  short,  and  perhaps  the  chances  for 
a  return  cargo  are  better  in  Liverpool ;  therefore,  they  go  direct. 

In  these  facts  and  circumstances,  and  in  this  view  of  them,  we  can 
see  the  operation  of  causes  which  tend  to  increase  the  foreign  export 
26  VOL.  II. 
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trade  on  one  hand,  and  to  decrease  it  on  the  other.  These  cotton 
ships  are  not  good  provision  and  assorted-cargo  cari'iers.  The  clip- 
pers are  for  that.  The  new  models  beat  steam.  One  of  them  (the 
Flying  Cloud)  has  been  known  to  sail  430  statute  miles  in  one  day, 
and  upwards  of  1100  miles  in  three  consecutive  days.  These  ships 
cannot  come  to  New-Orleans.  The  bar  will  not  admit  them ;  and 
one  of  them  can  go  to  California  and  return  while  a  "  cotton  droger" 
is  getting  around  Cape  Horn. 

Besides,  the  winds  are  such,  that  a  vessel,  bound  from  New-Orleans 
to  Brazil  or  California,  has  to  go  out  of  the  gulf  into  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  then  steer  northwardly,  till  she  reaches  the  parallel  of  35*^  or  40°, 
so  that  it  is  not  greatly  out  of  her  way  to  touch  at  New- York,  Hence, 
most  of  the  trade  with  California  in  produce  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
is  carried  on  by  the  way  of  New- York,  on  account  of  the  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  all  these  circumstances  are  to  be  found  lamps  for  our  feet,  and 
lights  for  our  eyes,  as  we  attempt  to  devise  the  v/ays  by  which  en- 
terprise and  energy  may  restore  to  New-Orleans  all  the  advantages 
which  their  absence  from  her  high  places  has  suffered  to  be  taken 
away  from  her,  or  to  be  withheld,  because  never  enjoyed. 

The  objects  of  the  Convention,  as  set  forth  in  the  committee's  circu- 
lar of  November  4th,  1851,  "are,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  about 
a  concentration  and  unity  of  effort  in  all  these  states,  in  the  extension 
of  their  rail-road  systems,  and  in  bringing  into  more  active  connec- 
tion their  population  and  their  industry." 

But  it  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  the  committee  that  I  should  confine 
my  attention  to  "  the  extension  of  southern  and  western  commerce, 
the  home  and  foreign  trade,  &c."  Therefore,  being  invited  out  to 
sea,  I  shall  let  the  rail-roads,  which  it  is  the  special  object  of  the  Con- 
vention to  encourage,  alone.  I  take  my  departure  from  the  premises 
above  stated,  and  treat  of  extending  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  &c.,  by  sea. 

The  apparent  decline  in  the  business  of  New-Orleans  is,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  due  to  the  effects  of  the  telegraph  and  rail-road, 
and  to  the  improvements  in  steam,  ship-building,  and  navigation. 
This  is  the  root  of  the  matter.  What,  then,  are  the  steps  which  the 
South  and  West  ought  to  take — what  are  the  measures  which  they 
ought  to  adopt,  in  order  to  insure  to  them  that  degree  of  commercial 
wealth  and  prosperity,  which  their  resources  and  their  geographical 
position  entitle  them  to  expect  1 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  under  several  heads,  and  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  are  these  : 

1st — A  liberal  policy  on  the  part  of  New-Orleans,  touching  fees  of 
various  kinds,  to  which  the  produce  that  comes  there  shall  be  sub- 
jected. 

2d — Embankments,  to  confine  the  Mississippi  River  in  its  channel. 

3d — To  deepen  the  water  on  one  of  the  bars  in  the  passes  of  the 
river. 

4th — The  establishment  of  lines  of  sea-steamers. 

5th — Attention  to  the  mineral  resources  of  our  region  of  country, 
^nd  a  free  use  of  its  manufacturing  facilities. 
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6th — The  opening  of  commercial  highways  across  the  Isthmus. 

7th — The  establishment,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  of  a  navy-yard, 
depot,  and  Avork-shops,  which  in  war  shall  have  strength,  capacity, 
and  resources  enough  to  give  us  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
control  of  the  commerce  passing  through  it. 

8th — The  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  River,  and  the  building  up 
there  of  those  business  relations  and  friendly  ties,  which  hold  nations 
together  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  friendship. 

These  are  the  measures — the  means  are  simple  :  they  consist  in  a 
firm  reliance  upon,  our  own  abilities,  with  a  determination  to  perform 
our  part  in  the  matter,  and  to  require  the  government  to  do  its  part 
as  well. 

Such  are  the  questions  which  I  propose  to  consider,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  proposed  rail-roads  may  be  involved  in  the  case.  That,  as 
already  remarked,  I  leave  to  wiser  heads. 

If  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  will  be  but  true  to  them- 
selves— if  they  will  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and,  as  one 
man,  appear,  in  the  persons  of  their  representatives  here,  in  the  halls 
of  Congress,  and  insist  upon  fair,  even-handed  justice  in  the  appropri- 
ations for  public  works,  that  course  of  legislation  will  follow,  which 
long  ago  ought  to  have  been  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  kindred  subjects. 

I  do  not  present  these  measures,  or  any  of  them,  as  substitutes  or 
rivals  to  the  proposed  system  of  railways  ;  nor  do  I  hold  them  up  as 
measures  which  will,  ought,  or  should  divert  attention  from  the  rail- 
ways. There  will  be  ability  enough  in  the  Convention  to  treat  all  of 
these  measures,  and  to  present  each  one  to  the  public  in  its  true  bear- 
ings upon  the  common  weal ;  and  there  is  energy  with  enterprise 
enough  in  that  region  to  carry  them  all  on  together. 

II.  The  drowned  lands  in  the  Mississippi  valley  have  been  ceded 
to  the  states  in  which  they  lie,  upon  condition  that  those  states,  in 
reclaiming  them,  will  confine  the  river  within  its  banks. 

The  reclamation  of  these  lands  would  improve  the  climate  of  a 
vast  region  of  country,  and  make  it  much  more  salubrious  :  it  would 
add  vastly  to  the  wealth  of  those  states  by  giving  value  to  the  lands, 
and  greatly  increase  their  commercial  resources  by  bringing  immense 
regions  ot  these  vacant  lands  under  cultivation ;  and  it  would  also 
vastly  improve  the  navigation  of  the  river. 

An  object  of  so  much  importance  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
so  many  people,  in  so  many  states,  is  certainly  worth  looking  after ; 
and  the  work,  when  done,  should  be  done  in  the  most  thorough  and 
effective  manner. 

Therefore  let  us  pray  Congress  for  the  appointment  of  an  engineer 
who  shall  plan  the  work ;  and  for  the  enactment  of  a  statute,  requir- 
ing the  states  to  have  the  work  done  according  to  that  plan. 

This  work  is  to  last  for  all  time.  Suppose,  therefore,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  that  one  of  the  states  above  Louisiana  should 
be  unfortunate  in  the  adoption  of  a  plan  ;  that  after  having  let  the 
work,  accepted  it,  and  parted  with  the  lands,  experience  should  prove 
the  plan  to  be  bad  or  the  work  to  be  useless.     Louisiana  then  is 
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overflowed  in  spite  of  herself ;  and  her  works,  which  we  will  suppose 
were  really  sufficient,  are  thus  in  danger  of  being  rendered  of  no  avail. 

The  prosperity  of  the  valley  is  to  be  greatly  affected  by  this  work 
of  embankment,  drainage,  and  reclamation  ;  and,  therefore,  the  best 
talents  that  the  country  affords  should  be  employed  to  direct  it. 

ill.  More  than  fourteen  feet  water  cannot  now  be  counted  upon  in 
crossing  any  of  the  bars  at  the  Balize.  Vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet 
are  sometimes  dragged  over  them  through  the  mud. 

As  for  the  ability  of  New-Orleans,  or  the  people  who  send  their 
produce  there  on  its  way  to  market,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  im- 
provement in  ship-building,  as  long  as  the  passes  of  the  river  are 
obstructed  by  bars,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  The  sailing  qualities 
of  ships  are  according'to  their  models ;  their  models  are  regulated 
by  their  draught ;  and  their  draught  is  controlled  by  the  depth  of 
water  on  the  bar.  Therefore,  the  people  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
West,  the  men  whose  labors  and  whose  enterprise  have  put  the  heart 
of  the  country  where  it  is,  and  who  supply  all  those  great  staples 
out  of  which  the  business  of  commerce  raises  revenue  for  the  govern- 
ment— therefore,  I  say,  those  people  must  be  doomed  to  second  and 
third  rate  ships  to  do  business  for  them  upon  the  great  waters,  be- 
cause that  government  will  not  do  its  duty.  Had  the  people  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  been  true  to  themselves,  no  representative  of  theirs 
would  have  ever  been  found  recording  his  vote  more  than  once 
against  an  appropriation  for  keeping  the  mouth  of  that  river  free  and 
open  for  ships  of  the  largest  class. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  kind  enough  to 
yield  to  my  solicitations,  and  to  direct  a  series  of  observations  to  be 
conducted  upon  the  habits  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  Memphis. 
This  scries  commenced  1st  March,  1850,  and  was  continued  daily  for  a 
year,  by  Robert  A.  Marr,  Passed  Mid.  U.  S.  Navy  ;  a  most  intelligent 
officer,  and  a  patient  and  indefatigable  observer. 

His  attention  was  directed,  among  other  things,  to  the  volume  of 
water,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  sediment,  borne  down  the  river  by 
Memphis. 

His  observations  were  most  carefully  made.  According  to  them, 
and  upon  the  supposition  that  the  year  gave  a  fair  average,  there 
go  by  Memphis  daily,  471,550  cul3ic  yards  of  sand  and  mud,  or 
silt,  as  it  is  called. 

Because  the  river  runs  faster  at  Memphis  than  it  does  at  and  be- 
low New-Orleans,  and  because,  as  the  current  slackens,  the  silt  is 
precipitated,  we  are,  I  presume,  correct  in  the  inference,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  more  heavily  laden  with  silt  as 
they  pass  Memphis,  than  they  are  when  they  reach  the  Balize. 

Now  we  know  very  well,  and  we  derive  the  knowledge  from  many 
years  of  observation,  that  the  Mississippi  River  does  not  raise  its 
bottom,  below  New-Orleans,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  few  inches 
in  a  year,  if  at  the  rate  of  an  inch. 

To  cross  the  bar  at  either  of  the  passes,  a  vessel  has  only  to  sail  a 
few  hundred  yards.  Suppose  the  bar  were  to  rise  up  at  the  rate  of 
one  or  two  feet,  instead  of  a  few  inches  in  the  year ;  the  channel- 
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way  across  the  bar  for  ships  need  not  be  more  than  300  or  400  feet 
wide ;  and  how  much  dredging  would  it  take  to  excavate  annually 
a  layer  of  mud  one  or  two  feet  deep,  from  a  channel- way  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  by  300  or  400  feet  wide  ? 

This  is  the  matter  about  which  the  government  has,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  been  having  examinations  made.  Examinations  will 
never  satisfy.     Let  us  make  the  experiment.* 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  practicability  of  deepening  one  or 
more  of  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  dredging,  of 
keeping  any  required  depth  of  water  there.  A  gale  might  now  and  then 
interfere  with  it.  But  it  is  a  case  in  which  experiment,  and  experi- 
ment alone,  can  properly  decide.  It  is  worth  the  trial.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  delegates  to  the  Convention,  and  the  people  whom 
they  represent,  will  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  not  rest  till  Con- 
gress causes  the  experiment  of  deepening  one  of  the  bars  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  to  be  made.  This  is  no  New-Orleans  question : 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  valley,  nor  to  the  people  of  the  South  and 
West.  It  is  a  great  national  concern.  The  people  of  Missouri,  Iowa, 
and  Tennessee,  of  Maine,  Massachussetts,  and  Texas,  are  as  much 
interested  in  this  matter  as  are  those  of  Louisiana. 

IV,  Steamships  are  the  railways  of  the  sea. 

Notwithstanding  there  be  fine  navigable  streams  and  good  turn- 
pike roads  leading  into  a  city,  it  is  found,  by  ample  experience,  that 
a  few  rail-roads,  well  placed  and  brought  into  the  same  city,  will 
vastly  increase  its  business,  and,  hence,  its  prosperity. 

What  is  singular  about  these  railways  is,  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  turnpikes  nor  the  river  trade.  They  create  a  business 
of  their  own. 

So  it  is  with  lines  of  steamships.  They  do  not  interfere  with  the 
coasters  and  the  sailing  packets,  which  answer  to  the  turnpike  and 
river  craft  of  the  interior.  But  they  also  create  a  business  of  their 
own.  Look  what  the  European  steamers  have  done  for  New- York 
and  Boston.  So  far  from  interfering  with  the  business  under  canvass, 
from  those  cities,  they  have  stimulated  it,  and  made  it  more  active. 
Ever  since  steamers  began  to  ply  between  New- York  and  Liver- 
pool, the  New- York  packet  ships  have  been  increasing  both  in  num- 
ber and  size.  And  it  is  as  idle  for  us  of  the  South  and  West  to  re- 
pose upon  the  great  commercial  advantages  which  nature  has  vouch- 
safed to  New-Orleans,  or  to  that  region  of  country,  by  reason  of  her 
own  geographical  position,  and  the  geographical  position  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico — it  is  as  idle,  I  say,  for  the  people  to  rest  quiet,  and  ex- 
pect the  proper  lines  of  steamers  to  come  to  them,  as  it  has  been  for 
them  to  rest  quiet  upon  the  advantages  which  the  Mississippi  River 
gave  them,  while  all  around  them  was  enterprise  and  activity.  Other 
cities  and  sections  tapped  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  sent  rail-roads 
there  for  their  own  benefit  and  advantage.  They  may  also,  from  the 
same  motives,  send  their  steamships  to  ply  about  New-Orleans. 
The  people  of  New-Orleans  have  waked  up  to  the  reality  of  their 

*  See  an  article  upon  this  subject,  in  the  September  Number  of  the  "  Western  Re- 
view," published  at  St.  Louis. 
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position  in  one  of  those  respects.  The  watchful  are  never  caught 
asleep  twice;  and  it  is  time  they  were  beginning  to  be  up  and  doing 
in  the  other. 

VI.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  commercial  thoroughfare  across  the  Isth- 
mus, which  will  unload,  handle,  and  transport  the  breadstuff's  with 
the  other  heavy  produce  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  across  the  Isth- 
mus, and  put  it  on  board  ships  in  the  Pacific  for  less  than  it  costs  to 
get  it  as  far  as  Cape  Horn,  on  the  way,  that  moment  is  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  raised  to  the  summit  level  of  this  world's  commerce. 

All  nations  will  then  be  down  hill  from  the  Gulf;  and  the  people 
who  inhabit  the  great  valley  of  the  West,  and  who  pass  its  produce 
dov/n  through  the  Mississippi  River  into  the  Gulf,  and  deliver  it 
there  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  or  the  currents  of  the  sea,  may  then 
take  their  choice,  and  go  with  it  by  down-stream  or  fair-wind  navi- 
gation, to  any  market  place  upon  the  sea-shore  in  the  wide  world. 

Then,  New-Orleans,  instead  of  New-York,  should  glut  the  markets 
of  California  and  Peru  with  breadstuff's^  cucuyos  and  merchandise. 

Then,  the  valley  of  the  West,  instead  of  the  coal  mines  of  England 
and  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  shoald  supply  the  vast  demands 
which  the  Pacific  Ocean  has,  and  the  far  greater  which  it  will  have, 
for  coals.  It  will  give  New-Orleans  the  command  of  a  better  coffee 
market  than  any  she  now  has  ;  and  she  can  then  send  coff'ee,  along 
with  Louisiana  sugar,  up  to  that  other  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  Illinois  enterprise  has  discovered  in  Lake  Michigan. 

Therefore,  let  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  wake  up  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  other  parts, 
to  their  duty,  in  that  great  manufacturing  and  mining  region  which 
nature  has  fitted  them  to  be. 

The  people  of  South  America  and  California,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Pacific,  will  depend  on  them  for  merchandise ;  for  the  ports  and  out- 
lets to  market  of  the  western  people  ;  and  Southern  states  will  then 
be  the  half-way  house  on  the  great  market-ways.  England  and 
Europe,  to  reach  the  "  grand  ocean,"  as  the  French  navigators  style 
the  Pacific,  will  have  to  pass  by  our  very  doors  as  they  go,  and  come 
within  call  as  they  return. 

A  magnificent  future  is  that  which  commerce,  by  the  laws  of  trade, 
and  the  decrees  of  nature,  holds  in  store  for  the  people  of  the  South 
and  West.  If  we  will  only  do  our  part,  the  prize  is  won,  and  the 
wealth  and  the  power  are  ours  also. 

VII.  Should  there  ever  be,  and  doubtless  there  will  be,  several  such 
highways  across  the  Isthmus ;  and  should  war  ever  again  occur  among 
maritime  nations,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  belligerents,  be  they 
who  they  may,  will  look  on  and  see  us  quietly  enjoying  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  thoroughflires,  and  becoming  thereby  a  head  and 
shoulders  taller  than  all  the  nations  in  the  world  ?     No,  never. 

Moreover,  we  are  bound  by  that  golden  cord  Avhich  never  has,  and 
— as  fiir  as  it  depends  upon  the  people  from  my  part  of  the  country, 
whoni  I  now  address — which  never  can  be  tarnished  or  weakened — by 
the  faith  of  this  great  nation,  are  we  bound  to  maintain  the  neutrality 
of  those  highways. 
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That  we  may  do  this — that  we  may  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  secure 
in  the  possession  of  that  great  edifice  of  commerce,  of  wealth, 
grandeur  and  power,  the  keystone  of  which  you  have  assembled  to 
put  in,  the  naval  supremacy  and  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a 
mare  clausum,  and  an  American  sea,  is  a  sine  qua  non.  It  will  never 
do  to  let  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  power,  command  that  sheet  of 
water  with  her  ships  of  war. 

To  whom  shall  its  defences  be  entrusted,  but  to  us  of  the  South 
and  West,  who  have  so  much  at  stake  there  1  It  is  well  known  that 
we  will  fight  hard  for  our  cotton  bags. 

Therefore,  fortify  the  Tortugas,  and  build  up  the  navy-yard  at 
Memphis.  The  South  and  the  West  have  been  thimble-rigged  out 
of  that  navy-yard.  The  law  made  it  a  naval  depot,  or  dock-yard.  It 
has  been  converted  into  a  rope-walk,  and  thereby  it  has  become  a 
by-word  and  a  reproach,  if  not  an  eyesore  to  its  friends. 

I  repeat  here  what  I  have  recently  had  occasion  officially  to 
upon  the  same  subject  : 

"The  enterprise  of  American  citizens  is  about  to  open  one  or  more 
commercial  highways  across  the  Isthmus.  The  access  to  them  lies 
through  American  waters.  They  will  be  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  the  distant  shores  of  the  nation — its  great  highways 
from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 

"  The  faith  of  the  nation  has  been  pledged,  touching  the  neutrality  of 
some  of  these  communications.  The  country  will  expect  its  navy 
to  keep  them  open  in  war,  and  to  preserve  unsullied  the  national 
faith. 

"The  way  to  these  thoroughfares,  and  the  road  to  market  from  the 
Mississippi  valley,  run  side  by  side  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"  No  system  of  measures  for  providing  for  the  common  defence  can 
be  considered  either  complete  or  effective,  imless  it  secure  the  com- 
mand to  us  of  this  mare  dausum.  Its  commercial  importance, 
already  great,  will,  in  a  few  years  more,  be  paramount. 

"Already  the  natural  outlet  for  millions,  it  is  destined  to  surpass  all 
other  arms  of  the  sea  for  its  commerce,  its  wealth,  and  its  national 
importance. 

"  The  currents  and  winds  at  sea  are  such  as  to  unite,  in  the  Florida 
Pass,  the  commercial  mouth  of  the  Amazon  with  that  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

"  The  market- way  across  the  seas,  from  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
the  Orinoko,  the  Magdalena,  the  Atrato,  the  Coatzacoalcos,  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  Mississippi,  passes  through  or  upon  the  borders  of 
this  sea. 

"  The  works  are  projected  w^hich  will  turn  in  that  direction  the 
commerce  of  the  East ;  and  all  the  ships  engaged  in  it,  whether  from 
Europe  or  America,  will  sail  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Carib- 
bean Sea,  passing  by  our  doors  both  coming  and  going. 

"Through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea,  the  country  re- 
quires safe  conduct  in  war  for  its  mails,  its  citizens,  and  their  mer- 
chandise, as  they  pass  to  and  fro  from  one  part  of  the  Union  to  the 
other. 
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"  The  natural  outlet  to  a  system  of  river  basins,  that  include 
within  their  broad  dimensions  70  degrees  of  latitude — ^the  most  fertile 
lands  in  either  hemisphere,  and  an  area  of  them  exceeding  in  extent 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe — this  arm  of  the  ocean  that  is  spread 
out  before  our  southern  doors,  occupies  that  position  upon  which  the 
business  of  commerce  is  to  reach  its  summit  level. 

"  Here  is  to  be  the  scene  of  contest  between  maritime  nations  in  war. 
Here  are  the  gateways  of  the  ocean ;  aiid  the  power  will  hold  the 
keys  thereof,  that  has  the  naval  supremacy  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"  The  greak  sea-fights  of  this  country  are  probably  to  take  place 
here." 

In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  nature  has  placed  the  means,  and 
our  free  institutions  the  men,  for  defending  that  gulf  and  the  interests 
connected  therewith.  Unless  we  avail  ourselves  of  these  resources, 
it  will  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  command  it  in  war. 

Therefore,  in  providing  a  system  of  national  defences  for  our  in- 
terests in  that  quarter,  one  of  the  first  steps  is  to  complete  the  navy- 
yard  at  Memphis,  and  make  of  it  an  establishment  worthy  of  its 
objects,  and  capable  of  giving  force  and  effect,  in  time  of  war,  to  the 
immense  naval  resources,  power  and  strength  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
West. 

To  Memphis,  Pensacola,  and  the  fortifications  at  Key  West  and 
Tortugas,  ought  to  be  mainly  entrusted  the  defences  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

It  has  been  said,  "  It  is  too  expensive  to  build  a  navy-yard  at 
Memphis :  piles  will  have  to  be  driven  at  the  edge  of  the  river ;" 
yet  it  is  not  too  expensive  to  drive  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at 
New- York,  and  build  there  a  dock,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
in  his  last  annual  report,  tells  the  country  has  cost  $2,146,255, 

I  do  not  comprehend  the  logic  which  makes  it  too  expensive  to 
provide  for  the  common  defences  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  most 
vital  part  in  our  whole  system,  when  it  has  been  by  no  means  too 
expensive  to  provide  defences  for  the  Atlantic.  Provide  as  effectually, 
or  as  ineffectually,  we  care  not  which,  for  the  common  defence  of  the 
Gulf  as  for  that  of  the  Atlantic.  All  we  want  is  justice,  even- 
handed,  impartial  justice. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  just  presented 
to  Congress,  on  the  subject  of  fortifications,  the  amount  expended  upon 
the  army  and  navy,  exclusive  of  dock  yards,  in  providing  for  the  com- 
mon defence  since  1816,  has  amounted  to  upwards  of  seventy-five 
millions  of  dollars.  How  much  of  this  has  been  expended  upon  gulf 
defences,  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  whom  I  address  ?  Precious 
little.  We  all  know  the  Atlantic  states  have  enjoyed  a  double  bene- 
fit :  1st,  of  having  the  works  in  them  ;  and  secondly,  of  drawing  the 
money  for  them  from  the  South  and  West,  and  spending  it  in  the 
North  and  East. 

To  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  immaterial  whether  a  proper  naval  es- 
tablishment at  Memphis  will  cost  one  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
to  found  it.     Let  us  have  it,  I  say,  if  it  be  necessary.     If  the  country 
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want  it,  and  if  great  interests  of  state  demand  it,  shall  a  nation  like 
this  expose  itself  to  injury  and  insult  because  it  cannot  afford  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  means  of  defence  to  any  part  of  it  ?  Let  us  have 
an  establishment  there  worthy  of  its  object,  and  of  the  people  whose 
purposes  it  is  to  subserve.  It  should  be  the  pride  and  the  boast  of 
the  entire  Mississippi  valley.  In  times  of  peace  it  would  stand  you 
in  the  place  of  a  great  university  for  teaching  the  higher  branches  of 
many  of  the  mechanic  arts  to  your  young  men. 

The  workshops  connected  with  such  an  establishment  would  be 
filled  with  apprentices  whom  the  government  pays  while  they  are 
learning  their  trade. 

These  workshops  would  draw  to  your  section  of  country  many  of 
the  most  skilful  mechanics.  They  would  stimulate  the  industrial 
pursuits  of  that  region,  and  assist  in  the  development  of  its  mineral 
resources.  These  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  such  establish- 
ments carry  along  with  them  in  peace,  and  make  their  presence  so 
greatly  to  be  desired  along  the  Atlantic  borders. 

You  have  assembled  to  plan  foundations  for  your  future  com- 
merce ;  to  provide  the  means  for  defending  that  commerce,  appears 
to  me  to  be  intimately  and  necessarily  connected  with  the  subject 
of  your  deliberations.  Hence  the  reason  for  calling  your  attention 
to  a*  suitable  naval  establishment  at  Memphis. 

VIII.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  is  the  greatest  commercial 
boon  that  the  people  of  the  South  and  West — indeed,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  crave.  That  river-basin  is  but  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  Mississippi  takes  its  rise  near 
the  parallel  of  50'^  north  latitude,  where  the  climates  are  suited  to 
the  growth  of  barley,  wheat,  and  the  hardy  cereal  grains.  The  river 
runs  south,  crossing  parallels  of  latitude,  and  changing  with  every 
mile  its  climate,  and  the  character  or  quality  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural staples  which  are  produced  on  its  banks. 

Having  left  behind  it  the  regions  for  peltries,  wheat  and  corn  ;  for 
hemp  and  tobacco ;  for  pulse,  apples,  whiskey,  oil  and  cotton  ;  and 
having  crossed  the  pastoral  lands  for  hogs,  horses  and  cattle,  it 
reaches,  near  the  latitude  of  30"^,  the  northern  verge  of  the  sugar 
cane. 

Thence  expanding  out  into  the  gulf,  with  all  these  staples  upon 
its  bosom,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  other  climes  and  lati- 
tudes, it  passes  on  to  Key  West  and  the  Tortugas ;  and  there,  at  that 
commercial  gateway  to  the  ocean,  which  opens  out  upon  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  it  delivers  up  to  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  for  the 
distant  markets,  the  fruits  of  its  teeming  soil  and  multitudinous 
climes. 

Then  comes  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Amazon :  taking  up  the 
agricultural  produce  and  staples  which  the  Mississippi  had  just 
reached,  and  pushing  the  variety  beyond  the  equator,  it  increases, 
and  far  down  into  the  other  hemisphere  diversifies  the  wonderful  as- 
sortment, until  sugar  and  coffee,  rice  and  indigo,  drugs  and  spices, 
cocoa  and  cotton,  cochineal  and  tobacco,  India  rubber,  dye  woods. 
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peltries,  flax  and  wool,  gums,  various  ornamental  woods,  mines  of 
silver,  gold  and  precious  stones,  of  new  varieties,  kinds  and  virtues, 
have  been  reached,  and  added  to  the  list  of  countless  treasures,  bound- 
less commercial  capacities,  and  dazzling  resources,  of  these  two  mag- 
nificent water-sheds. 

Save  and  except  tea,  which  is  the  only  article  of  commerce  that 
is  gathered  from  the  field,  the  forest  or  the  mine,  that  is  not  to  be 
found  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  river  basins,  everything  that 
is  grown  or  cultivated  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  is  to  be  found  in 
equal,  if  not  in  greater  perfection  and  abundance,  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  valleys,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

One  of  these  is  in  the  rear  of  New-Orleans — the  other,  in  its  front. 
It  is  for  this  Convention  to  say  whether  these  two  rivers  shall  be 
united  in  the  bonds  ofcommei'ce  or  not. 

The  Amazon,  with  its  tributaries,  is  said  to  afford  an  inland  navi- 
gation, up  and  down,  of  not  less  than  70,000  miles.  The  country 
drained  by  that  river,  and  the  water-courses  connected  with  it,  is 
more  than  half  as  large  as  Europe,  and  it  is  thought  to  contain  near- 
ly as  much  arable  land  within  it  as  is  to  be  found  on  that  continent. 
It  has  resources  enough  to  maintain  a  population  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  souls. 

The  navigation  on  that  river  is  at  present  such,  that  the  people  of 
the  upper  country  can  make  but  one  trip  in  the  year.  They  have 
there,  in  their  delightful  climate  of  an  everlasting  spring,  the  calm 
season  and  the  trade-wind  season.  The  trade-winds  blow  up  the 
river.  In  the  calm  season,  the  natives,  in  their  rude  bungaloes,  load- 
ed with  the  produce  of  the  upper  country,  drift  down  with  the  cur- 
rent. Arrived  with  their  stuff  at  Para,  they  sell  almost  for  dollars 
what  they  got  for  cents  at  the  place  of  production. 

Having  completed  the  business  of  the  season,  they  wait  for  the 
S.  E.  trade-winds  to  set  in;  with  them  they  return,  and  complete  the 
business  and  the  trading  for  the  year. 

To  afford  the  Convention  an  idea  of  the  business  carried  on,  by  sea, 
with  Para,  I  quote  returns  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st, 
1850,  which  Mr,  Norris,  the  American  Consul  for  that  port,  has  had 
the  kindness  to  furnish  me  : 
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To  the  United  States  . . 

58 

1638 

3254 

3990 

28,479 
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50,069 

Total  Export 
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82,606 

283,753 
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To  the  United  States        .  . 

•21,889 

74 

143,247 

11,581 

10,196 

Total  Export 

47,528 

63,676 

92 

240,999 

9551 

26,463 

12,670 

5581 

93 

This, is  a  growing  business. 

A  friend  who  has  crossed  the  Andes,  and  is  now  on  his  way  home, 
down  the  Anaazon,  informs  me  that  parts  of  the  Puna  country,  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  and  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Amazon  take  their 
rise,  are  already  over-populated ;  that  portions  of  the  Amazonian 
water-shed,  over  which  he  had  passed,  are  "  rich  in  flocks  of  sheep  ; 
and  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  close  market  (which  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Amazon  would  give)  to  induce  the  shepherds  to  raise  millions." 
No  other  part  of  the  world  grows  wool  like  this.     It  is  peculiar. 

He  reports  fine  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  there,  with  cotton 
growing  wild  ;  also,  there  are  cinnamon  groves,  and  forests  of  the 
tree  from  which  the  Peruvian  bark,  which  affords  quinine  and  physic 
to  the  world,  is  taken  ;  and  being  put  on  the  back  of  these  sheep  and 
asses,  is  transported  from  the  head  navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon, 
600  miles,  among  the  clouds  and  snow-capped  mountain-ranges,  to 
the  Pacific. 

It  now  goes  west,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  seaport  town  of 
Arica,  it  is  worth,  annually,  half  a  million.  With  the  right  to  send 
an  American  steamboat  up  the  Amazon,  all  this  stuff  would  come 
east  and  flow  down  that  river. 

With  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon,  a  steamer  might  load  at 
St.  Louis  with  the  produce  of  those  high  latitudes,  and  deliver  its 
cargo  right  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  where  the  Amazon  leaps  down 
from  the  mountain  into  the  plains  below.  With  a  portage  easy  to 
overcome  by  the  hand  of  improvement,  she  could  then  ascend  the 
steppes  of  the  Andes,  travel  several  hundred  miles  farther  up,  and  de- 
liver her  cargo  within  hail  of  Cuzco  and  the  mines  of  Peru. 

The  free  navigation  of  that  river  is  included,  I  conceive,  among 
the  subjects,  with  regard  to  which  the  committee  has  invited  me  to 
express  my  views  to  the  Convention ;  and  I  hope  the  Convention 
will  deem  it  not  unworthy  of  their  careful  consideration. 

Considering  the  softness  of  its  climates,  the  fertility  of  its  soils,  and 
the  lavish  hand  with  which  nature  stands  ready  to  fill  for  the  hus- 
bandman the  horn  of  plenty  there;  and  when  man  is  thus  surround- 
ed, considering  that  his  industrial  energies  are  for  the  most  part  ad- 
dressed to  the  tillage  of  the  earth ;  and  considering,  moreover,  the 
character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  that  valley  of  the  South,  and  the 
character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  this  of  the  North ;  we  are  struck 
with  the  fact — and  it  is  a  physical  fact — that  the  valley  of  the  Ama- 
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zon  is  but  a  commercial  appendage  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  that  it  rests 
with  us  and  the  course  of  policy  which  we  may  pursue,  whether  this 
physical  fact  shall  be  converted  into  a  practical  one ;  and  whether  the 
South  will  suffer  the  geographical  advantages  of  its  position  with  re- 
gard to  that  region  to  go  by  default,  as  it  has  similar  advantages  in 
other  cases. 

Attention  to  this  subject  cannot  be  given  too  soon,  or  too  ear- 
nestly. 

Its  importance  is  great.  Legions  of  benefits  and  advantages  are  to 
flow  from  it ;  many  of  them  are  palpable  and  obvious  ;  some  are  dim 
in  the  mists  of  the  future  ;  but  all  of  them  are  certain.  In  short,  as 
a  commercial  matter,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  age.  As  time  and  use  shall  develop  its  bearings,  our 
children  will  weigh  the  effects  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  with  the  acquisition  of  Louisi- 
ana. They  will  place  them  in  the  balance  together  to  conti-ast  and 
compare  them;  and  on  considering  the  effects  of  each,  tRey  will  dis- 
pute and  wrangle  as  ^to  which  of  the  two  has  proved  the  greater 
blessing  to  their  country, 

I  inclose,  herewith,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Commercial  Conventions 
— Direct  Trade,  &c.,"  in  which  the  subject  of  steam  communications 
with  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  but  no  further,  is  treated.* 

The  question  which  I  propose  for  the  especial  consideration  of  the 
Convention,  relates  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  itself— 
to  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  send  their  steam- 
boats to  that  river,  to  ply  up  and  down  it,  as  they  do  upon  the  waters 
of  their  own  Mississippi,  and  to  buy,  sell,  and  get  gain  on  the  banks 
thereof. 

Commerce,  so  far  as  climate  and  soil  are  concerned  in  ministering 
to  its  wants  and  in  imparting  health  and  activity  to  its  influences,  is 
based  upon  an  exchange  of  the  produce  of  one  latitude  for  the  pro- 
duce of  another,  and  for  this  simple  reason:  that  the  planter  who 
grows  sugar  in  Louisiana,  does  not  wish  to  exchange  it  for  Brazil  or 
any  other  sugar.  He  may  exchange  it  for  Brazil  coffee,  or  for  Brazil 
anything  else  that  is  not  sugar. 

For  this  reason,  Europe,  for  hundreds  of  years  past,  has  been  strug- 
gling for  the  commerce  "  of  the  East ;"  and  for  no  other  reason,  than 
that  latitudes  and  climates,  and  consequently  wants  and  produce, 
that  are  not  to  be  found  or  satisfied  in  Europe,  abound  in  "  the 
East." 

In  a  commercial  sense,  the  valleys  that  are  drained  by  the  "father 
of  waters,"  and  the  "king  of  rivers,"  as  the  Amazon  is  called,  are 
complements  of  each  other.      What  one  lacks,  the  other  supplies. 
Together,  they  furnish  all  those  products  and  staples  which  complete . 
the  list  of  articles  in  the  circle  of  commerce. 

The  right  of  our  people  to  go  with  their  Mississippi  steamers  into 

*  This  paper  was  published  in  our  February  number. — Ed. 
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the  Amazon,  will,  when  exercised,  draw  emigrants  to  that  valley  j 
who,  being  there,  will  become  our  customers ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
proper  impulse  is  given  to  their  commerce  and  their  industrial  pur- 
suits, we  shall  find  there  at  our  doors,  instead  of  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  all  the  productions  of  "  the  East."  In  short,  "  the 
East,"  in  one  sense,  will  be  brought  within  eight  or  ten  days'  sail  of 
New-Orleans,  instead  of  being  removed  to  the  distance  of  four  or 
five  months  off,  as  it  now  is. 

Several  nations,  as  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Brazil,  are  the 
owners  of  the  Amazon  and  its  navigable  tributaries. 

Brazil  is  the  principal  owner.  All  the  lower  Amazon  is  hers  ;  and 
she  has  given  none  of  the  upper  countries  as  yet  the  right  of  way 
through  it  to  and  from  the  sea. 

The  question  then  is,  do  the  people  who  are  represented  in  this 
Convention  set  any  value  upon  the  right  to  steam  and  trade  up  and 
down  the  navigable  streams  of  that  magnificent  water-shed  ?  At 
present  the*  country  is  for  the  most  part  a  wilderness  of  howling 
monkeys  and  noisy  parrots ;  its  boundaries  are  fringed  with  settle- 
ments ;  but  only  here  and  there,  when  you  leave  the  outskirts  of  the 
valley  and  begin  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  are  the  traces  of  civil- 
ized man  to  be  found. 

To  obtain  this  right  is  the  work  of  diplomacy.  But  the  states  and 
people  who  have  been  invited  to  this  Convention,  may,  by  their 
action,  influence  that  diplomacy. 

Brazil  may  be  invited  to  give  the  free  navigation  of  this  river 
away  as  a  boon  to  civilization,  and  make  it  common  to  the  world. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Brazil  will  part  with  such  a  jewel 
without  a  consideration. 

Shall  it  be  bought  with  a  sum  of  money  ]  Or  shall  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  be  offered  to  Brazil  in  exchange  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Amazon? 

By  our  own  laws,  an  English  vessel,  or  the  vessel  of  any  other 
nation  at  peace  with  us,  is  as  free  to  sail  up  the  Mississippi  River, 
land  and  take  in  a  cargo  at  St.  Louis,  and  to  come  down  again,  as 
she  is  to  go  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Baltimore,  or  the  Delaware 
to  Philadelphia. 

But  do  such  foreign  vessels  go  up  to  St.  Louis  1  No.  Why  1 
Because,  when  they  arrive  at  New-Orleans  with  their  cargoes  of 
foreign  merchandise,  which  they  have  brought  across  the  seas,  they 
find  it  cheaper  to  send  it  up  in  one  of  our  river-boats,  than  to  take  it 
up  themselves  ;  and,  therefore,  though  foreign  vessels,  by  our  own 
laws,  may  go  up  and  come  down,  yet  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  this  extent,  has  proved  of  no  practical  value  to  any  of  them. 
Would  they  go  up  farther  if  they  could  1 

Still  the  time  was,  when  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver 
was  a  question  of  deep  and  absorbing  political  interest  to  us ;  and  we 
may  infer,  therefore,  that  the  diplomatist  of  the  country  would  act, 
when  the  proper  time  comes,  with  more  confidence  touching  the  offer 
to  Brazil  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  for  that  of  the  Ama- 
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zon,  after  having  learned  the  opinion  and  wishes  upon  the  subject,  of 
the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Admitted  upon  the  Amazon  with  their  boats,  our  people  would 
desire  to  participate  there  in  what  is  called  with  us  "  the  river  trade  ;" 
for  considering  that  the  habits  of  the  Amazonians  are  not  at  all  aquatic, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  probable,  that  Brazilian  enterpi-ise  would  be 
sufficient  to  supply  the  boats  and  boatmen  requisite  for  this  river 
trade.     She  cannot  do  it  now. 

But  are  we  prepared  to  let  Brazilian  capital,  and  Brazilian  subjects, 
compete  with  our  own  people  for  the  business — the  river  trade — of 
our  own  Mississippi  waters  ?  We  should  ask  nothing  of  Brazil  which 
we  are  not  willing  to  render  to  Brazil.  Are  we  prepared,  therefore, 
to  offer  to  admit  Brazilian  subjects  to  an  equal  participation  with  our 
own  citizens,  of  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on  condition  that 
she  will  admit  our  citizens  to  an  equal  participation  with  her  own 
subjects  in  the  river-trade  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries? 

That  is  the  question  as  to  which  1  desire  to  draw  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  Convention,  because  I  believe  that  that  opinion, 
being  regarded  as  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
would  have  a  bearing  upon  the  subject,  as  one  of  a  practical  nature, 
and  of  paramount  importance. 

Suppose  that  the  United  States  should  declare,  that  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  all  nations  should  have  the  same  rights  to  build  and 
launch  boats  on  the  Mississippi  liiver  that  our  people  have  ;  that  the 
right  to  take  freight  from  one  landing  or  town  to  another,  and  to 
trade  up  and  down  the  river,  should  be  as  perfect  and  as  complete  to 
the  foreigner  of  whatever  nation,  as  it  is  to  the  American  citizen — 
what  would  be  the  effect  1 

Such  a  surrendering  of  the  "  coasting  trade,"  as  the  river-trade 
may  be  properly  called,  might  possibly  induce  a  few  foreigners  to 
send  over  their  capital  and  build  boats.  But  these  boats,  to  com- 
pete with  our  own  boats,  would  have  to  be  manned  by  our  own 
watermen — officered  by  our  own  people.  And  such  a  law.  therefore, 
might  interfere  with  American  owners. 

But,  instead  of  such  a  privilege  being  offered  to  all  nations,  sup- 
pose it  were  offered  only  to  Brazil,  in  exchange  for  like  privileges  to 
our  own  citizens  upon  her  rivers — what  would  be  the  result  then  1 

Why,  this :  Brazil  has  not  even  the  energy  among  her  own  subjects 
to  put  boats  upon  her  own  rivers,  where  they  have  the  monopoly  of 
trade  and  navigation  ;  much  less  would  her  subjects  have  the  enter- 
prise to  come  here  and  put  boats  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  run  in 
competition  with  our  own.  On  the  other  hand,  we,  who  have  the 
enterprise,  the  energy,  the  skill  in  boat-building,  would,  with  the 
knowledge,  over  all  the  world,  which  we  have  in  steamboat  river- 
navigation,  go  to  the  Amazon,  and  enjoy  there  something  like  a 
practical  monopoly.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  we  offer  to 
divide  our  Mississippi  Kiver  trade  with  her  subjects,  on  condition 
that  she  will  make  alike  division  to  us  of  her  Amazonian  trade — it  is 
not,  such  being  the  conditions,  to  be  supposed,  I  say,  that  any  other 
nation  would   on   cither   side   be  admitted   into   the  arrangement. 
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There  is  but  one  Mississippi  River,  and  but  one  Amazon,  in  the 
world ;  and  there  is  no  equivalent  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  one, 
but  the  free  navigation  of  the  other.  Therefore,  no  nation  on  the 
earth  can  buy  and  sell  a  commercial  jewel  of  such  value. 

The  question,  thus  narrowed  down,  is  simply  this  : — In  enlarging 
and  extending  the  foundations  of  the  commercial  system,  which  is  to 
make  of  the  United  States  the  greatest  nation  the  world  ever  saw, 
and  of  the  Mississippi  valley  the  heart  and  centre  of  it, — are  you 
willing  to  give  the  free  navigation  of  this  river  for  that  of  the 
Amazon  ? 

The  subject  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tribu- 
taries, is  a  vast  one.  I  liave  barely  touched  it.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
for  me  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  it:  do  it  justice,  I  could  not.  To 
go  into  the  merits  of  it,  either  with  the  committee,  or  before  the 
Convention  in  whose  behalf  I  have  been  drawn  into  the  subject,  I 
have  not  the  time  :  and  if  the  time,  not  the  abilities.  I  merely 
wished  to  ^ut  the  question,  and  to  subscribe  myself,  gentlemen  of  the 
committee,  a  man  of  the  Southwest,  and  one  who,  having  the  inter- 
ests of  his  country  greatly  at  heart,  is,  with  his  feeble  power,  at  the 
service  of  the  committee  and  of  the  Convention  in  all  things  for 
good.  Respectfully,  &c., 

M.  F.  Maury,  Lt.  U.  S.  Navy. 
Committee  S.  W.  B.  R.  Convention, 
Neio  Orleans. 


AKT.  V.-THE  GULF  TRADE- 

I  HAVE  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  inviting  me  to 
"  address  the  South-western  Rail-road  Convention"  to  be  held  in 
your  city  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  next,  "  or  to  prepare  a  re- 
port to  be  read  before  the  Convention,  and  placed  among  its  docu- 
ments." 

I  regret  that  protracted  absence  at  the  capital  of  this  state,  has 
delayed  the  reception  of  your  letter  until  this  time,  and  thus  rendered 
it  impracticable  to  comply  with  either  of  your  requests. 

I  cannot,  however,  omit  the  occasion  to  express,  although  in  a 
hurried  manner,  the  great  satisfaction  I  experience  in  witnessing  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  rouse  our  section  of  the  confederacy  from 
that  fatal  indifference  to  works  of  public  improvement  which  has  too 
long  characterized  it. 

Itis,  however,  a  very  great  mistake,  although  not  an  uncommon  one, 
to  suppose  that  our  people  lack  either  industry  or  energy.  Witness 
the  numerous  states  of  our  portion  of  the  Union,  whose  native  forests, 
in  an  almost  incredibly  brief  period,  have  been  forced  to  yield  to  the 
civilization  of  the  husbandman,  and  whose  borders  yet  ring  with  the 
unceasing  echo  of  the  axe. 

Itis  in  this  keen  pursuit  of  individual  gain,  (heretofore  so  large.)  that 
our  people  have  lost  sight  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  those 
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great  works  of  intercommunication,  which,  from  their  diffusion  of 
benefits,  are  termed  "  public  improvements." 

The  assemblage  of  the  "  South-western  Convention"  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  important  step  in  this  spirit  of  progression ;  and  I  sin- 
cerely trust  will  prove  the  harbinger  of  that  day,  whose  fullness  will 
bestow  wealth,  power,  and  true  independence,  upon  our  most  highly- 
favored  portion  of  the  confederacy. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  say  a  few  words  in  an  informal  manner, 
as  to  our  cities,  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  ;  trusting  that  the  interests 
they  represent  are  so  extended,  that  a  reference  to  these  localities  will 
not  be  considered  invidious. 

New-Orleans,  your  own  great  city,  has  been  slow  to  move  ;  and  is 
perhaps  justly  responsible  for  much  of  that  indifference  to  "  public 
improvements,"  the  existence  of  which  is  now  so  sorely  felt.  There 
she  sits,  contentedly  enthroned  upon  the  great  Delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, an  appropriate  representative  of  Fortune,  while  the  god  of 
rivers  pours  into  her  lap  the  treasures  of  his  immense  dominions. 

Mobile,  on  the  other  hand,  not  so  bountifully  endowed,  and  posses- 
sing much  more  limited  resources,  was  naturally  the  first  to  feel  the 
effects  of  that  successful  rivalry,  which  limited  them  still  more,  and 
was  consequently  the  first  to  institute  a  great  chain  of  improvement, 
connecting  with  the  gulf  the  waters  of  the  northern  lakes  ;  thus 
demonstrating  that  there  is  an  awakened  energy  in  our  own  region, 
which  will  at  least  make  a  determined  effort  in  the  right  direction. 

It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure,  while  upon  this  subject,  to  say,  what 
I  have  no  doubt  the  Convention  will  be  pleased  to  learn,  that  recent 
events,  not  necessary  here  to  be  detailed,  have  removed  the  last  doubt 
as  to  the  completion  of  that  great  work  in  which  our  citizens  have 
taken  so  active  a  part ;  and  that  in  perhaps  less  than  a  tivelvemonth, 
the  entire  road  from  Mobile  to  Lake  Michigan  will  be  placed  under 
contract. 

As  between  these  cities,  this  should  excite  no  jealousy  ;  the  kindly 
feeling  which  has  characterized  their  past  intercourse,  should  be  still 
further  strengthened  by  this  great  work,  with  which  both  should  be 
identified.  In  the  struggle  for  commercial  ascendency,  which  is  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  severe,  New-Orleans  and  Mobile  stand  to 
gether  against  the  mighty  efforts  of  the  Atlantic  ports  to  seize  upon 
the  commerce  which  geographically  belong  to  the  gulf  cities. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  I  regard  this  great  road,  traversing 
so  many  degrees  of  latitude,  and  embracing  such  a  variety  of  pro- 
ducts, as  the  first  great  counter-move  in  fixvor  of  the  gulf,  securing  to 
her  cities  an  immense  traffic,  which  would  otherwise  find  an  outlet 
upon  the  Atlantic.  Its  magnitude  can  only  be  estimated  by  con- 
sidering what  in  a  few  years  must  be  the  population  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  Who  that  has  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  future, 
will  deny  that  the  gulf,  the  natural  outlet  of  so  much  of  its  vast 
productions,  will  rear  upon  its  borders  two  cities  of  the  first  magni- 
tude 1  Their  proximity,  surely,  constitutes  no  valid  objection.  It  is 
much  less  than  that  of  New-York  and  Philadelphia;  and  we  are 
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living  witnesses  to  the  fact  that  they  advance  to  greatness  with  giant 
strides,  and  with  equal  step. 

If,  therefore,  we  prove  worthy  of  our  destiny,  why,  let  me  ask,  may 
not  New-York  and  Philadelphia  be  repeated  on  the  margin  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ? 

The  great  design  which  took  its  origin  with  your  citizens,  and 
which  in  my  humble  judgment  challenges  in  the  highest  degree  their 
attention,  the  connection  with  the  Pacific  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec,  will,  if  successfully  pursued,  reflect  immortal  honor  upon  its  pro- 
jectors, and  confer  incalculable  advantages  not  only  upon  your  own  city, 
but  upon  the  whole  region  of  country  with  which  she  is  connected. 
A  work  so  full  of  promise,  and  commenced  under  such  auspices, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  stop.  Neither  cold  indifference,  nor 
secret  hostility,  proceeding  from  quarters  however  powerful,  should 
be  allowed  to  obtrude  themselves  between  your  rights  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government,,  which  is  bound  to  guaranty  them. 
Believing,  therefore,  you  will  receive  that  governmental  support  to 
which  you  are  justly  entitled,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  day  is  near 
at  hand  wdien  the  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  will  be  thus  united,  and  Te- 
huantepec  become  a  great  highway  for  the  nations. 

There  is  another  subject,  kindred  to  this,  and  to  which  I  would 
briefly,  through  you,  call  the  attention  of  the  Convention  :  it  is  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  state  of  Florida,  from  Cedar 
Keys  to  the  St.  Johns,  or  at  any  point  more  suitable. 

The  practicability  of  this  work,  I  assert,  upon  the  authority  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  engineers  in  this  country — and  its  utility,  is  so 
self-evident,  and  rests  upon  so  broad  a  basis,  that  I  would  not  be  jus- 
tified in  consuming  time  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  it. 

We  all  know  that  the  chief  inducement  now  held  out,  to  deprive 
the  gulf  market  of  its  commerce,  is  the  delay,  expense,  and  danger, 
of  navigating  the  Cape  of  Florida — the  truth  of  all  which  is  beyond 
doubt  or  contradiction.  The  loss  which  is  incurred  by  the  dangers  of 
this  navigation  would,  in  a  few  years,  compensate  the  cost  of  such  a 
work. 

Every  motive,  therefore,  which  could  address  itself  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  gulf,  comes  in  the  most  im- 
posing form  to  urge  this  subject  upon  the  public  mind. 

It  is  wonderful  that,  suffering  under  the  burthens  so  long  imposed 
upon  our  commerce  by  these  difficulties,  so  interesting  a  question 
as  this  should  have  slumbered  until  this  day,  without  that  scientific 
investigation  which  its  vast  importance  merits. 

This  route  would  not  only  save  the  immense  contribution  now 
levied  upon  our  commerce,  but  would  also  greatly  modify  the 
political  aspect  of  the  Cuba  question,  giving  a  transit  for  much  of  our 
own  commerce  over  our  own  territory,  and  greatly  strengthening 
our  confederacy  in  its  military  defences. 

Impressed  by  the  great  importance  of  this  work,  I  took  occasion  to 

bring  the  subject  before  an  internal  improvement  convention,  held  in 

this  city  in  May  last,  and  which  adopted  a  resolution,  expressive  of 

the  opinion  favorable  to  its  practicability  and  great  value.     Acting 
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under  the  same  impressions  now,  believing  that  it  is  a  work  which  in 
every  point  of  view  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  confederacy, 
and  that  it  is  within  the  powers  of  Congress  to  execute,  I  ask  leave, 
through  you,  to  present  the  following  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Convention  : 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  all  the  states  bordering  on  the  G-ulf  of 
Mexico,  as  well  as  of  those  states  whose  productions  find  an  outlet  therein, 
are  deeply  involved  in  the  inquiry,  whether  the  expense,  delay  and  danger, 
which  now  burthen  the  commerce  of  the  gulf  in  the  navigation  of  the  Cape 
of  Florida,  may  not  be  avoided  by  a  ship  canal  across  that  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  representatives  of  the  states  interested,  now  assembled 
at  Washington,  be  requested  to  urge  this  question  upon  Congress  at  its 
present  session ;  and  if  the  proper  departments  are  not  now  ready  to  give 
the  work  such  an  approbation  as  to  justify  Congress,  with  the  consent  of 
the  state  of  Florida,  at  once  to  undertake  the  work — then  that  these  repre- 
sentatives be  requested  to  take  such  action  as  will  cause  a  full  and  accurate 
survey  to  be  made,  so  that  the  necessary  ^information  may,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time,  be  given  to  the  government  and  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  members 
of  Congress,  and  that  copies  also  be  immediately  forwarded  to  the  state 
legislatures,  now  in  session,  requesting  their  aid  in  bringing  this  matter 
fuUy  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Regretting  that  circumstances  prevent  any  other  return  to  your 
kind  invitation  than  these  hastily-penned  remarks,  allow  me,  gentle- 
men, to  wish  you  the  fullest  success  in  the  patriotic  movement  now 
being  made  by  you. 

With  sentiments  of  great  respect, 

I.  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  Phillips. 
To  Messrs.  Burke,  De  Bow,  &c. 
Mobile,  31st  December,  1851. 


AKT.  YI.-INTEENAL  IMPROVEMENTS   BY   GOVERNMENT-PACIFIC 

RAIL-ROAl). 

1  HAVE  received  your  letter,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  Rail-road  Con- 
vention which  is  to  meet  in  New-Orleans  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January  next.  ItW'ill  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend.  Official  duties 
oblige  me  at  that  time  to  be  at  my  post  at  Washington. 

But  I  send  you  three  reports  in  reference  to  the  trade  of  the  lakes 
and  western  rivers,  which  may  be  of  service  to  your  delibera- 
tions.* 

Allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  facts  of  these 
reports. 

The  system  of  harbor  and  river  improvements  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  commenced  in  180G,  and  as  having  been  continued 
without  interruption,  up  to,  and  including  the  year  1845;  and,  by 
reference  to  the  table,  page  24,  report  No.  1,  it  will  be  perceived 

*  These  reports  were  made  by  Col.  Abert,  of  the  dat  as  December,  1846,  January,  1848 , 
May,  1850. 
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that  the  whole  appropriations  on  these  accounts  are  not  more  than 
about  seventeen  millions  of  dollars. 

A  second  table,  on  the  same  page  of  the  same  report,  exhibits  the 
years  through  which  this  amount  has  been  distributed.  The  first 
table  on  the  same  page  names  the  states  in  which  the  expenditures 
were  made  ;  and  previous  pages  of  the  same  report  name  the  par- 
ticular wofk  which  was  the  object  of  expenditure.  The  facts  of  this 
report  will  remove  all  that  class  of  objections  to  the  system,  which 
depend  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  system  has  been  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  a, few  localities,  and  of  that  class  ofobjections  in  which 
so  much  imagination  has  been  indulged,  in  reference  to  the  amount 
expended. 

GOVERNMENT  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 


States  and  Territories.  Amount. 

Maine $276,574  72 

New-Hampshire 10,000  00 

Massachusetts 526,148  22 

Vermont 101.000  00 

Rhode   Island 32,000  00 

Connecticut 160,407  26 

New- York 1,632,115  80 

New- Jersey 28,963  00 

Pennsylvania 207,981  23 

Pennsylvania    and    Dela- 
ware          38,413  00 

Delaware 2,033,356  00 

Maryland,    Pennsylvania, 

and  Virginia 1,901,227  81 

Maryland 55,000  00 

Virginia 25,000  00 

North  Carolina. 370,377  00 

Georgia 243,043  06 

Florida 287,712  72 

Alabama 204,997  60 


States  and  Territories. 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee 

Arkansas 

Missouri  and  Arkansas.. 

Missouri 

States  through  which  the 
■western  rivers  pass, 
(the  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  Arkan- 
sas)  

Indiana 

Illinois 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin  Territory .... 

Iowa  Territory 


Amount. 
$46,500  00 
717^200  00 

11,920  00 
155,000  00 
436,065  00 
100,000  00 

75,000  00 


1,698,000  00 

1,270,733  59 

993,601  00 

2,617,661  37 

645,724  83 

167,500  00 

75,000  00 


17,199,223  21 


AMOUNTS  APPROPRIATED  IN  EACH  YEAR. 

Amount.     Year.  Amount. 
$48,400  00]1831 $926,311  84 


Year. 
1806 

1810 60,000  00 

1811 50,000  00 

1812 30,^00  00 

1815 100,000  00 

1816 10,000  00 

1817 4,000   00 

1818 317,9fc9  60 

1823 32,920  00 

1824 175,000  00 

1825 176,712  00 

1826 284,253  00 

5827 398,541  45 

1828 1 ,020,120  56 

1829 608,560  25 


1832 1,225,008  43 

1833. 1,159,451  82 

1834 1,641,621  52 

1«35 1,352,243  61 

1836 1 ,837,520  31 

1837 1.768,218  63 

1838* 2,087,044  16 

1839 60,500  00 

1841 75,000  00 

1842 100,000  00 

1843 230,000  00 

1844 696,500  00 

1845 50,000  00 

17,199,223  21 


1830 672,506  03 

Bureau  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers, 

December  26,  1846. 

.J.  J.ABE  RT, 
Col.  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers. 


*  The  appropriation  law  of  1838  directed  that  but  a  portion  (not  exceeding  one-half)  of 
amounts  appropriated  should  be  expended  in  that  year. 
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It  will  appear  that  these  expenditures  have  been  diffused  over 
nearly  every  state  ;  not  to  the  same  amount  in  each,  because,  as 
must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  mind,  it  is  not  every  state  which 
has,  within  its  limits,  harbors  or  rivers  which  require  improvement, 
or  which  admit  of  being  improved.  But  every  state  must  experience 
the  benefit  of  improved  harbors  and  rivers  of  an  adjoining  state. 

Much  misconception  has  arisen  in  reference  to  amounts  which  have 
been  appropriated  for  these  harbors  and  rivers.  Allow  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  page  25  of  the  report,  marked  No.  2.  It  is  there 
stated,  that  the  whole  amounts  appropriated  (from  1806  to  1845) 
are. 

For  lake  harbors $2,790,500 

For  the  western  rivers 2,758,800 

By  which  it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  whole  amount  appropriated 
and  expended  on  these  two  interesting  and  important  parts  of  the 
system,  does  not  exceed  85,549,300. 

These  facts  are  adapted  to  dissipate  many  erroneous  impressions, 
and  to  correct  many  errors. 

Now,  if  it  be  desirable  to  know  how  the  balance  of  the  seventeen 
millions  over  and  above  the  amount  for  lake  harbors  and  for  western 
rivers  has  been  expended,  the  information  will  be  found  in  the  report 
marked  No.  1. 

By  referring  to  the  facts  of  the  report  marked  No.  3,  it  will  be 
perceived  that 

The  nett  commerce  of  the  lakes  was,  for  1848 $93,242,633 

And  for  the  western  rivers,  for  the  year  1849 25G,233,820 

As  the  "  exports"  of  one  place  are  presumed  to  be  the  "  imports" 
of  another,  the  "nett  commerce"  is  taken  to  be  one  half  of  "  exports 
and  impoi'ts."  These  latter  constituting  what  may  be  called  the 
"  gross  commerce,"  which  last  would  be  double  the  amounts  stated. 

This  idea  is  not  rigidly  correct.  Without  doubt,  the  "  nett  com- 
merce" is  more  than  half  of  the  "  gross  commerce."  But  yet  it  was 
considered  the  safe  rule  to  adopt.  Reasoning  upon  such  a  subject, 
to  obtain  credit,  should  exhibit  the  desire  of  avoiding  exaggeration, 
or  of  assuming  conjecture  as  a  basis  of  the  reasoning. 

The  passenger  trade  on  the  lakes,  (see  page  5  of  the  report 

No.  3,)  can  be  stated  for  the  year  1849,  at,  passengers 356,000 

And,  supposing  the  passengers  to  have  a  direct  relation  to 
tonnage  and  amount  of  trade,  the  passenger  trade  on  the 
western  waters  may  be  safely  stated,  for  the  same  year,  at; 
passengers '    1,500,000 

From  these  ficts  can  be  inferred  sound  reasons  why  so  many  rail- 
roads are  well  supported,  and  why  so  many  are  required,  as,  without 
this  immense  internal  trade,  and  the  consequent  number  of  passen- 
gers, these  rail-roads  would  be  without  support. 
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It  is  considered  that  the  lake  trade  alone  has  made  necessary  the 
rail-road  from  Buffalo  to  Albany  ;  the  rail-road  from  Dunkirk  to 
New- York  ;  the  rail-road  from  Albany  to  Boston,  and  the  rail-road 
from  Albany  to  New- York.  The  various  branches  to  these  great 
roads,  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  same  causes,  the  vast 
amount  of  internal  trade  and  the  passenger  trade  which  it  generates. 
The  same  reasoning  and  causes  are  applicable  to  the  southern  rail- 
roads. How  few  of  these  would  exist,  if  local  patronage  were  their 
sole  support. 

We  are  indebted  to  Europe  for  many  of  the  most  useful  mechanic 
arts ;  but  Europe  is  indebted  to  us  for  the  great  moral  mechanics 
which  best  develop  the  energies  and  resources  of  a  people,  and  which 
bring  into  profitable  activity  the  industry  and  capacity  of  every 
member  of  the  great  body  politic. 

Referring  effects  to  adequate  and  palpable  causes,  I  believe  it  is  to 
be  demonstrated,  that  this  rapid  and  immense  development  of  in- 
ternal trade,  this  better  than  the  mines  of  California,  diffusing  em- 
ployment, wealth  and  happiness  throughout  our  vastly  extended 
country,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  very  limited  patronage  which  has,  as 
yet,  been  extended  by  the  general  government  to  our  Lake  Harbor 
and  Western  River  improvements.  This  patronage  has  populated 
those  regions,  and  has  thrown  a  vast  amount  of  wild  land  into  useful 
cultivation.  Because  it  has  furnished  the  means  by  which  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil  can  find  a  market,  exempt  from  consuming  charges 
of  transportation,  and  in  return  by  increasing  the  means,  has  increased 
the  wants  of  the  cultivator  and  his  ability  to  supply  them. 

The  propriety  of  any  particular  rail-road  project  is  to  be  decided 
by  reference  to  this  great  trade,  in  the  benefits  of  which  it  will  par- 
ticipate ;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  project  of  a  road,  which  shall  form 
a  link  in  the  connection  between  the  western  rivers,  or  the  lake  har- 
bors and  the  Atlantic,  which  will  not  partake  of  these  as  well  as  of 
local  benefits. 

But  it  appears  to  me  that  this  great  chain  will  be  incomplete,  and 
its  benefits  be  but  partially  enjoyed,  unless  the  connection  be  formed 
between  the  ^lississippi  and  the  Pacific.  Of  the  rail-road  to  insure 
this  connection,  I  have  written  several  letters,  but  probaljly  the  last 
is  all  that  you  would  desire  to  read.     I  send  a  copy  of  this. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  road,  connecting  with  the  Mississippi 
at  some  point  so  far  south  as  to  be  exempt  from  interruption  from 
ice,  would  make  New-Orleans  the  great  emporium  for  the  Pacific 
trade. 

The  connection  between  the  Mississippi  end  of  the  road  and  New- 
Orleans,  as  well  as  with  other  points  on  that  river,  would  probably 
be  best  accomplished  by  steamboat.  And  by  means  of  this  river 
and  the  Ohio,  there  is  no  town  on  the  shores  of  either  which  would 
not  derive  benefit  from  the  road.  Then  by  the  lakes,  by  rail-roads, 
and  by  canals,  links  already  exist  to  complete  the  connection  inland 
with  ihe  Atlantic. 

The  subject  is  a  vast  one.  It  fills  the  imagination  ;  and  unless  I 
am  much  mistaken,  it  would  also  fill  the  pockets  of  our  people. 
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The  various  Isthmus  routes  with  the  Pacific  have  occupied  much 
attention.  Allow  me  to  send  an  interesting  printed  letter  on  this 
subject,  from  Brevet  Colonel  Hughes,  of  the  Corps.* 

But  these  several  routes  have  always  appeared  to  me  open  to  seri- 
ous objections. 

1st.  From  the  time  they  require. 

2d.  From  interruptions  in  the  continuity  of  the  voyage,  by  fre- 
quent changes  from  land  to  sea,  and  the  consequent  different  modes 
of  transportation. 

3d.  They  would  of  necessity  become  prolific  sources  of  maritime 
wars,  and  of  consequent  interruptions  in  the  trade. 

4th.  They  are  out  of  our  jurisdiction  and  control. 

5th.  The  money  required  in  the  construction  of  parts  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  a  foreign  people  and  of  foreign  soil. 

6lh.  In  all  suspensions  of  the  trade  from  war  or  other  durable 
cause,  the  inland  parts  would  necessarily  become  dilapidated  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  when  these  causes  of  interruption  had  subsided,  there 
is  no  telling  how  much  time  and  how  much  money  would  be  rei^uired 
to  restore  the  way  to  use,  and  to  bring  commei'ce  back  again  to  these 
channels,  which  the  interruption  had  forced  to  be  changed. 

7th.  Expenses  on  these  routes  must  necessarily  be  great. 

8th.  The  armed  fleets  which  the  protection  of  the  commerce  on 
these  routes  would  require,  would  involve  most  serious  national  ex- 
penses. The  nation  could  better  aftbrd  to  give  half  the  cost  of  a  con- 
tinuous rail-road  from  the  Mississippi. 

A  war  of  one  year,  with  its  cost,  and  consequent  losses  of  all 
kinds — a  war  resulting  from  circumstances  necessarily  attending  any 
one  of  these  Isthmus  routes,  would  probably  amount  to  more  than 
the  making  of  the  entire  road  from  the  Mississippi. 

These  Isthmus  routes  are  good  temporary  expedients ;  but  the 
durable  and  really  valuable  route  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  found  only 
in  a  continuous  rail-road  route  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific 
within  our  own  jurisdiction. 

Respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 


Glendt  Burke,  Esq., 
Chairman,  ti;c.,  <&c.,  New-Orleans. 


J.  J.  Abert, 
Col.  Corps  Top.  Engineers. 


*  Anuexed. 
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SOUTHERN  EAIL-EOAD  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

Bureau  of  Topog.  Eng.,  Washington,  Jan.  25,  1851. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  at  last  been  able  to  have  those  letters  copied,  about 
the  road,  and  now  send  them  to  you.  In  reference  to  probable  cost,  recent 
information  induces  me  to  believe,  that  a  road  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Rio  G-rande,  passing  at  the  head  of  sea-navigation  of  all  the  principal  rivers 
of  Texas  which  communicate  with  the  gulf,  could  be  made  for  less  than  I 
formerly  supposed. 

If  we  take  this  distance  at  850  miles,  and  the  average  cost  of  each  mile, 
to  make  the  rail-road  complete,  and  bring  it  into  use,  at  $40,000  the  mile, 
it  will  make  the  cost  of  that  part  of  the  road  $34,000,000. 

If  this  part  alone  of  the  road  was  made,  it  would  command  all  the  travel 
For,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  San  Diego,  is  a  frontier  Une  of  the  United 
Sta,tes,  on  which  military  posts  wiU  have  to  be  estabhshed,  and  roads  con- 
necting with  these  posts  will  have  to  be  made,  which  will  make  that  route 
passable  and  safe,  and  will  occasion  it  gradually  to  become  settled,  and  sooner 
or  later  to  be  turned  into  a  rail-road.  But  we  will  suppose  the  whole  to  be 
a  rail-road,  and  endeavor  to  estimate  its  probable  cost  and  probable  profits. 

From  the  Paso  to  San  Diego  on  the  Pacific,  is  about  850  miles.  If  it  be 
supposed  that  this  part  of  the  route  will  cost  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
average  cost  per  mile  from  the  Mississippi  to  Paso,  it  wiU  make  the  average 
of  this  part  of  the  road  S60,000  the  mile,  and  bring  the  total  cost  of  these 
850  miles  to  $51,000,000.     Then  the  whole  road  will  cost  as  follows  : 

850  miles  from  the  Mississippi  to  Paso, 834.000,000 

850  miles  from  Paso  to  San  Die?o 51.000,000 


Total,  $85,000,000 

Twelve  per  cent,  upon  such  an  outlay  would  require  an  income  of 
$10,200,000.  This  would  be  a  gross  income,  out  of  which  all  expenses  for 
repairs,  attendance,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  would  have  to  be  taken.  Taking  these  at 
half  the  gross  income,  it  would  leave  §5,100,000  to  be  divided,  in  order  to 
yield  an  income  upon  the  stock  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  question  now  occurs,  from  what  sources  will  this  road  derive  such 
an  income  ?     We  will  consider  two  sources  only — travelers  and  freight. 

1st.  Travelers. — In  my  letter  of  the  24th  September,  1849,  I  take  these 
at  50  each  way  per  day,  for  350  days,  and  at  a  charge  of  $68  for  a  through 
passage. 

An  extremely  judicious  friend,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  these 
matters,  says,  that  I  am  seriously  wrong  in  both  these  items — seriously  be- 
low the  reality  in  reference  to  the  number  of  travelers,  and  equally  below 
what  would  be  considered  a  cheap  charge  for  the  distance. 

In  his  opinion  100  passengers,  each  way,  would  yet  be  much  below  the  re- 
ality, and  8150  for  each  passenger  vastly  below  what  each  has  now  to  pay. 
And  at  these  rates,  and  with  the  time  saved,  the  road  would,  without  doubt, 
command  the  travel  of  the  world  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacifi  t.  Taking 
these  rates,  the  income  from  passengers  would  be  $10,500,000. 

2cZ.  Freight. — The  same  friend  has  remarked,  that  the  road  should  be 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  commerce  it  would  generate  and  command,  and 
not  in  reference  to  any  profit  from  freight.  That,  except  for  passengers,  it 
should  be  a  free  road,  making  no  charge  for  freight,  thereby  enabling  it  to 
command  the  commerce  of  the  world  with  the  Pacific :  and  from  this  mo- 
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nopoly  of  commerce,  vastly  more  -wealth  would  be  secured  to  the  country, 
than  could  possibly  be  from  any  profit  by  a  charge  of  freight  and  a  con- 
sequently restricted  commerce. 

Freight  is  unquestionably  a  serious  tax  upon  commerce ;  and  the  more 
freights  are  reduced,  the  more  profitable  commerce  must  be,  and  the  more 
extensive  its  range.  But  the  argument  of  my  friend  is,  I  think,  in  a  case 
Hke  this  pushed  to  an  extreme  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  comm<!rce 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  may  be  monopolized  and  commanded  by 
a  moderate  freight  charge,  making  it  vastly  the  cheaper  of  any  route. 

It  is  considered  a  good  passage  from  New- York  to  San  Francisco,  by 
Cape  Horn,  if  it  occupy  no  more  than  5  months,  or  150  days.  Now,  by  the 
rail-road  route,  as  exhibited  in  my  letter  of  the  24th  September,  1849,  a 
passenger  train  would  move  over  this  distance,  at  a  rate  of  20  miles  the 
hour,  in  11  days;  and  to  San  Diego  in  8  days.  At  15  miles  the  hour,  it 
would  require  to  San  Francisco,  13  days ;  to  San  Diego,  10  days.  And  at 
the  slow  rate  of  10  miles  the  hour,  the  time  to  reach  San  Francisco  would 
be  17  days ;  to  San  Diego,  14  days. 

Take  any  of  these  rates,  and  compare  them  with  the  150  days  of  the 
usual  sea  voyage,  and  the  difference  is  so  vastly  in  favor  of  the  road,  as  to 
ensure  to  it  the  monopoly  of  the  whole  trade.  The  point  then  to  be  guard- 
ed against  is,  not  to  destroy  this  decided  and  important  advantage  in  time 
by  an  exorbitant  freight  charge. 

Suppose,  then,  that  no  higher  freight  were  charged  on  the  road,  than  is 
charged  on  the  sea-voyage ;  then,  the  moneyed  charge  would  be  the  same  on 
the  road  as  on  the  sea-voyage,  and  all  the  difference  of  time  would  be 
gained  by  the  shipper,  a  difference  so  vastly  in  his  favor,  that  it  must  pre- 
vent all  shipments  by  sea,  and  insure  the  whole  trade  to  the  road ;  and 
not  only  is  there  this  difference  in  time  in  favor  of  the  road,  but  the  differ- 
ence of  interest  upon  the  freight  saved  by  time  to  the  shipper,  which  would 
frequently  be  more  than  equivalent  to  the  road-freight  charge,  and  make 
the  rail-road  tantamount  to  a  free  road. 

These  considerations  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  my  friend's  reasoning,  in 
reference  to  the  advantages  of  a  free  road,  and  yet  justify  a  charge  for 
wear,  tear,  and  repairs,  and  for  freight  trains. 

The  average  shipping  freight  charge  is  $25*  the  tun,  which,  on  150,000 
tuns,  would  yield  $3,75"0.00d. 

By  the  passenger  trade  we  have $10,500,000 

And  by  the  freight,  as  above, 3,750,000 

Making  a  total  of  $14,250,000 

But  the  income  required  to  insure  G  per  cent,  upon  the  stock  (after  pay- 
ing all  annual  expenses)  is  $10,200,000:  we  have  therefore  from  these  two 
considerations  (passengers  and  freight)  an  excess  of  four  millions,  which 
would  justify  a  reduction  of  the  charge  per  passenger  to  $100  each ;  or  it 
will  justify  a  serious  reduction  of  our  supposition  in  reference  to  amount  of 
freight  trade.  Respectfully, 

J.  J.  Abert, 

Col  Corps.  T.  E. 
Hon.  V.  E.  Howard, 

House  of  Representatives. 

*  With  very  fast  sailing  vessels,  as  high  as  S40  the  tun  has  heen  paid. 
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EED  AND  MISSISSIPPI  EIVEES  EAIL-EOAD. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  30,  1850. 

Sir  : — Having  been  engaged  by  you,  under  the  appropriation  for  the  "  survey 
of  routes  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  to  ex- 
amine so  much  of  the  route  as  lies  between  the  lower  Mississippi,  in  Louisiana, 
and  the  Great  Bend  of  Red  River,  in  Arkansas,  and  having  completed  the  work, 
I  have  now  the  honor  to  report : 

Early  in  April  I  left  Washington  for  the  work,  and  on  arriving  at  Louisville 
with  my  principal  assistants,  Messrs.  J.  K.  Ford  and  S.  Thayer  Abert,  proceeded 
to  procure  the  equipment  for  the  survey  there.  The  floods  of  the  Mississippi  at 
that  time  covering  the  whole  bottom  laud,  it  became  impracticable  to  commence 
the  survey  at  that  extremity  of  the  line,  as  originally  intended  ;  and,  with  your 
assent,  I  concluded  to  begin  at  the  other  end  and  work  eastward.  The  party 
was  accordingly  dispatched  to  Fuh')n,  by  the  way  of  the  Red  River,  near  which 
point  I  joined  them,  having  taken  my  route  by  the  way  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  the  road  from  Little  Rock  to  Washington,  in  Arkansas. 

The  party  had  been  at  work  a  week  when  I  joined  them,  from  which  time  I 
continued  in  direction  of  the  work. 

The  country  traversed  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Washita  is  hilly.  Be- 
tween the  AVashita  and  the  Mississippi  level  it  may  be  described  more  particularly 
thus  :  At  Fulton  the  Red  River  is  about  eight  hundred  feet  wide,  with  banks 
about  as  high  as  the  level  of  high  water,  and  presenting  no  obstacle  to  bridging. 
The  course  of  the  river  is  at  first  south,  and  afterwards  east. 

At  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back  from  the  margin  of  the  river  the  ground  rises 
abruptly  twenty-five  feet  to  a  table-land,  which  continues  to  the  Bois  d'Arc  (or 
Boclock)  river,  about  eight  miles,  as  we  ran  obliquely  down  the  Red  River 
valley. 

This  stream  runs  southerly,  and  enters  the  Red  River  about  ten  miles  below 
Fulton.  Beyond  the  Bois  d'Arc  the  country  is  hilly,  with  frequent  appearances 
of  rock.  The  Bodcom  and  Dorcheat  are  two  other  streams  running  southerly  into 
the  Red  River;  the  first  of  which  we  cross  at  twenty,  the  last  at  forty  miles  from 
Fulton,  as  we  ran;  and  these  are  the  last  Upper  Ked  River  streams  which  we 
meet. 

After  these  there  are  two  other  streams,  running  eastwardly  towards  the 
Washita — the  D'Arbonne  on  the  south,  or  our  right,  and  the  Smacovert  on  the 
north,  or  our  left.  Presently  the  D'Arbonne  inclines  to  the  southeast,  and  the 
heads  of  another  stream  appear — the  Loutre,  which  runs  southeasterly  into  the 
Washita,  and  of  course  enters  that  stream  above  the  D'Arbonne  ;  then  comes  the 
Washita,  running  southerly  ;  and  near  where  we  cross  it  the  Bayou  Bartholomew 
enters  it,  from  a  general  direction  of  northeast,  although  for  the  last  three  miles  of 
its  course  it  is  so  bent  from  its  general  direction  as  to  enter  the  Washita  from  the 
southeast;  the  Washitaand  Bartholomew  being  both  navigable.  At  this  point  on 
the  Washita  the  hilly  country,  with  rock,  ends,  and  the  alluvial  "  bottom"  of  the 
Mississippi  begins,  but  at  a  level  of  sixty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Washita. 
Thence  up  the  bank  of  the  Bayou  Bartholomew,  the  land  is  above  water  at  all 
times  ;  and  at  Bastrop,  near  where  we  leave  this  stream,  the  country,  for  four  or 
five  miles,  is  high  and  undulating. 

Two  or  three  miles  beyond  Bastrop,  the  hills  on  which  it  stands  falls  off  sud- 
denly, at  a  place  called  Red  Hill,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  comes  Prairie  Mer  Rouge, 
three  or  four  miles  across,  beyond  which,  and  scarcely  below  the  level  of  the 
prairie,  the  "  swamp,"  or  land  subject  to  overflow,  appears.  Several  streams, 
rivers,  bayous,  and  sloughs,  traverse  this  '•  swamp,"  running  southerly,  and  there 
are  occasionally  points  and  ridges  above  even  the  highest  waters.  The  names  of 
the  chief  of  these  streams  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  met ;  tln^y  are 
the  Gallion  and  Bonne  Idee  bayous,  the  De  Hart  swale,  the  Boeuf  River,  all  of 
which  run  together  mto  and  through  the  lake  and  Bayou  La  Fourche :  the  Cou- 
loirs and  Bayou  Mason,  the  last  being  a  navigable  stream,  coming  from  above  the 
Arkansas  line,  and  joining  the  Tensas  about  eighty  miles  below,  whence  they  run 
together  into  the   Washita,  at  Trinity,     Between   the  Couloirs  and  the  Bayou 
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Mason  is  a  stretch  of  land,  twelve  miles  in  extent,  higher  by  three  or  four  feet  than 
the  swamp,  and  always  above  water.  This  ground  is  inhabited  and  cultivated, 
and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  well-diggers,  has  a  substratum  of  rock.  It 
is  called  the  "  Mason  Hills,"  and,  increasing  in  height  as  we  proceed  eastward, 
terminates  in  a  bluff  on  the  Bayou  Mason.  These  hills  are  said  to  extend  north 
and  south  many  miles,  though  not  at  all  places  above  the  floods,  or  continuously 
above  the  ordinary  swamp,  as  we  found  them  on  our  line.  Beyond  the  Bayou 
Mason  the  swamp  land  continues  eight  and  three-quarter  miles,  to  the  bank  of 
Lake  Providence,  formerly  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi,  but  now  a  pretty  crescent- 
shaped  lake,  with  its  banks  above  the  highest  floods,  and  beautifully  cultivated. 
Between  the  Bayou  Mason  and  the  lake  are  several  streams  running  from  the 
lake,  the  principal  of  which  are  Baxter's  Bayou,  Drew's  Bayou,  and  the  Tensas. 
At  the  foot  of  the  lake,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  stands  the  town  of 
Lake  Providence,  the  terminus  of  our  work,  but  the  commencement  of  the 
southern  route  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  have  described  the  couulry  in  the  order  in  which  we  surveyed  it,  as  it  is  not 
an  independent  work,  but  the  first  link  of  a  line  to  the  Pacific.  I  will  discuss 
the  location  in  the  reverse  order — that  is,  beginning  at  the  Mississippi  and  run- 
ning westward. 

The  line  run  over  the  ground  above  described,  and  the  reasons  which  influenced 
us  in  adopting  it,  may  be  stated  thus : 

The  proper  place  for  crossing  the  Washita  was  assumed  to  be  just  below  the 
mouth  of  Bayou  Bartholomew,  which  is  much  fin-ther  south  than  would  be  by  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  Lake  Providence  to  Fulton ;  but  above  that  point  the 
river  has  much  bottom  land  subject  to  oveiflow,  as  is  particularly  the  case  near 
the  state  line,  where,  for  au  extent  of  sixty  miles,  there  is  no  landing  place  from 
this  cause.  Besides  this,  it  was  an  object  to  avoid  an  expensive  bridge  to  cross 
the  Bartholomew,  which,  being  a  navigable  stream,  would  require  a  draw. 
Hence  we  aimed  for  the  most  direct  practicable  route  from  Providence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bartholomew,  and  thence  to  Fulton.  As  my  orders  required  an 
examination  with  reference  to  a  rail-road,  as  well  as  to  a  common  road,  I  will  dis- 
cuss the  first,  on  which  a  detailed  estimate  has  been  made,  and  from  which  the 
location  and  cost  of  a  common  road  may  be  deduced. 

By  much  inquiry  it  w^s  ascertained  that  the  most  favorable  point  for  leaving 
the  Mississippi  River  iu  that  vicinity  was  at  Lake  Providence,  about  seventy 
miles  above  Vicksburg,  as  the  Mississippi  swamp  is  here  comparatively  narrow, 
and,  for  a  portion  of  the  distance,  some  elevated  land  is  found.  Many  emigrants 
for  the  southwest  pass  through  Lake  Povidence,  and  the  route  seems  to  be 
generally  recognized  as  a  proper  one.  The  town  is  on  the  river  bank,  at  the  foot  of 
an  old  bend  of  the  river,  now  a  lake,  and  is  a  pleasant  place  of  about  five  hundred 
inhabitants.  Behind  the  town  is  the  "  swamp,"  intersected  by  several  bayous,  on 
the  elevated  margins  of  which  are  some  fine  plantations.  The  banks  of  the  lake, 
being  above  water,  have  several  beautiful  residences.  No  plan  is  proposed  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  ordinary  use  for  the  depot  at  the  Mississippi  terminus. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  for  opening  an  entrance  from  the  river  to  the  lake, 
and  establishing  the  depot  on  its  bank  ;  but,  although  this  would  give  a  very 
excellent  basin,  difficullies,  arising  from  the  great  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  ita 
swift  current,  and  the  loose  character  of  the  soil  forming  its  banks,  will  prevent 
any  measure  of  this  kind  being  attempted  without  mature  reflection.  A  good 
wharf-boat,  securely  moored,  with  inclined  planes  reaching  from  its  deck  to  the 
level  of  the  ground  above,  will  be  suflicient,  at  least  for  the  beginning.  This 
arrangement  is  not  worse  than  the  simple  hoisting,  common  at  many  important 
depots.  Sufficient  depot  accommodation  may  then  be  formed  on  the  level  of  the 
village,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  From  this  point  we  carry  the  line  along 
the  bank  of  the  lake,  which  runs  f ivorably  for  three  miles;  thence  into  the 
swamp,  which  extends  to  the  Bayou  Mason,  and  which  is  called  the  "  .Mason 
Swamp."  Through  this  swamp  several  streams  flow,  which  are  escapes  from  the 
lake:  the  principal  are  the  Bayous  Tensas  and  Batu.  They  will  be  crossed  by 
bridges,  as  I  propose  for  all  the  streams,  large  and  small,  which  run  through  the 
swamp ;  the  reasons  for  which  will  be  given  hereafter.  Across  the  Mason  Swamp 
to  the  Bayou  Masou  is  eight  miles  and  three-quarters,  and  the  height  of  embank- 
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meat  will  vaiyfrom  five  to  twelve  feet,  although  there  are  but  few  points  where 
it  will  be  so  high  as  that  last  named. 

We  cross  the  Bayou  Mason,  near  the  present  ferry,  by  a  bridge  of  one  hundred 
feet  span,  and  abutments  forty  feet  high.  The  Mason  is  a  stream  of  considerable 
magnitude,  flowing  from  Arkansas ;  and,  as  it  is  navigable  to  and  above  the  place 
where  we  propose  crossing,  the  bridge  should  be  provided  with  a  draw.  Beyond 
Bayou  Mason,  we  meet  the  elevated  lands  palled  the  "  Mason  Hills,"  before 
spoken  of.  They  form  a  bluff  on  the  bayou,  and  extend  twelve  miles  on  one 
course,  entirely  above  the  highest  water,  and  therefore  requiring  little  cost  for 
constructing  a  road  over  them. 

On  leashing  these  hills,  we  cross  the  branches  of  a  slough  called  "  ihe  Couloirs," 
which  branches  unite"at  a  short  distance  below  our  line,  forming  there  a  proper 
bayou.  From  this  point  we  encounter  the  swamp  again,  which  continues  ten 
miles  and  a  quarter,  crossing  the  Boeuf  River  at  five  miles  and  a  half,  and  "  De 
Hart's  swale"  at  nine  miles,  from  the  Couloirs.  The  BcEuf  River  is  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  the  water  rises  about  thirty  feet.  It  is  proposed  to  cross  it  about 
half  a  mile  below  the  present  ferry,  on  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Rash.  It  v/ill  re- 
quire a  bridge  of  one  hundred  feet  span,  with  abutments  thirty-five  feet  high. 
This  river  and  the  Bayou  Mason  have  regular  channels,  and  the  water  at  its 
ordinary  stage  lies  far  below  the  banks :  in  the  Mason,  it  is  now  twenty  feet  below 
the  eastern  or  lowest  bank ;  and  in  the  Boeuf  River  twenty-one  feet.  The  De  Hart 
swale,  on  the  contrary,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  general  depression,  extending  ball  a 
mile  towards  the  west,  and  one  mile  and  a  quarter  towards  the  east.  The  ap- 
proaches to  this  swale  require  a  higher  embankment  than  at  any  other  place 
through  the  swamp.  It  will  average  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  for  a  distance  of 
one  mi'e  and  three-quarters. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  De  Hart  swale  is  the  Bayou  Bonne  Idee,  ihe 
banks  of  which  are  above  the  highest  flood.  The  stretch  of  swamp  last  described, 
from  the  Couloirs,  at  the  end  of  the  Mason  hills,  to  the  Bonne  Idee,  is  called  the 
"  Bceuf  swamp,"  as  the  Boeuf  River  runs  through  the  middle  of  it.  It  is  10-^ 
miles  across,  as  I  mentioned  before,  and  the  average  height  of  embankment 
across  it,  exclusive  of  the  high  part  of  it  before  noticed,  approaching  the  De  Hart 
Bwale,  is  about  seven  feet.  We  cross  the  Bonne  Idee,  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Marrell,  who  lives  on  its  eastern  bank,  on  an  elevated  piece  of  land.  A  bridge  of 
100  feet  span,  with  20  feet  abutments,  will  suffice  to  pass  the  water  at  its  highest 
stage. 

After  crossing  the  Bonne  Idee,  we  take  advantage  of  a  bend  in  that  stream, 
lying  nearly  in  our  course,  to  follow  its  bank  for  two  miles,  which,  being  above 
the  freshets,  will  require  a  bank  not  higher  than  two  feet ;  thence  we  descend  by 
a  very  gentle  slope  1^  miles,  through  another  piece  of  swamp,  called  the  Gallion 
swamp,  to  the  Gallion  Bayou  ;  and  beyond  it  still  another  half  mile  to  the  end  of 
the  swamp,  the  edge  of  Prairie  Mer  Rouge,  on  the  land  of  Captain  A.  A.  H.  Knox. 
The  three  divisions  of  the  swamp  which  I  have  named — that  is,  the  Mason,  the 
Boeuf,  and  the  Gallion  swamps — have  no  communication  with  each  other  north  of 
our  line  :  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  highest  floods  in  the  several 
divisions  do  not  occur  at  the  same  time,  or  even  in  the  same  year.  The  streams 
from  which  they  are  named  have,  therefore,  independent  channels,  the  banks 
being  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  the  water  flowing  from  one  to  the  other  even  in 
floods.  In  fact,  between  Bayou  Mason  and  the  River  Bceuf  there  is  no  communi- 
cation ;  while  the  Boeuf,  Bonne  Idee,  and  Gallion,  do  not  unite  until  they  have 
flowed  several  miles  towards  the  south.  Hence  the  height  of  the  freshets  is  not 
the  same  in  these  swamps.  This  is  most  perceptible  in  the  case  of  the  Gallion  and 
Boeuf;  the  flood  of  the  Boeuf  coming  from  above,  while  that  of  the  Gallion,  being 
formed  by  the  back-water  of  the  junction,  makes  a  difference  of  ten  feet  in  the 
relative  levels  of  the  highest  water. 

From  Lake  Providence  to  the  edge  of  Prairie  Mer  Rouge  the  line  conforms 
generally  to  the  course  of  the  road  usually  traveled,  but  cuts  ofl'its  bends.  In  a 
straight  line  the  distance  between  these  points  is  863  miles,  by  the  usual  road, 
43^.  and  by  our  line,  39f  miles.  The  actual  survey  was  carried  over  the  ordinary 
road,  and  the  place  for  our  projected  line  fixed  by  authentic  information  and  by 
reconnoissance.  I  derived  much  information  from  James  C.  Drew,  Esq.,  and 
Captain  Maxwell,  surveyor,  both  of  Lake  Providence ;  from  Mr.  MurrsU  and  Mr. 
Blackman,  both  of  whom  live  in  the  swamp,  and  are  highly  intelligent  in  regard 
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to  it ;  and  from  Captain  Knox,  of  Prairie  Mer  Rouge,  who  has  given  his  mind  very 
fully  to  the  subject. 

I  have  also  availed  myself  of  the  information  of  A.  C.  Wooldridge,  Esq.,  engineer 
of  the  state,  who  had  previously  carried  a  survey  over  the  same  region.  As  the 
matter  of  constructing  a  road  over  this  country — the  dreaded  Mississippi  Swamp 
— is  the  only  real  or  unusual  difficulty  which  was  anticipated  on  the  route,  I  have 
to  state  that  I  consider  these  difficulties  to  have  been  much  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  swamp  is  not  impracticable  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  work,  at 
reasonable  cost.  The  material  is  not  properly  that  of  a  swamp  or  morass,  but 
merely  the  deposit  from  the  waters  not  yet  high  enough  to  escape  the  annual 
overflows.  When  dry,  it  is  tenacious  and  firm,  which  character  it  maintauis  to 
indefinite  depths. 

JMr.  Murrell's  well,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bonne  Idee,  27  feet  deep,  and  lower 
than  the  bottom  of  the  bayou,  showed  at  the  bottom  gravel  as  large  as  a  hickory 
nut,  mixed  with  a  chocolate-colored  clay.  In  certain  places  in  the  swamp,  stand- 
ing water  does  not  penetrate  below  a  few  inches.  Hence  an  embankment  of  any 
weight  may  be  sustained,  and  constructions  of  masonry  be  made  permanent  by  a 
good  platform  foundation  below.  Neither  is  the  soil  of  a  quality  to  "  run"  in  still 
water,  though  in  certain  cases  it  might  be  advisable  to  give  the  sides  of  the  em- 
bankments a  flatter  slope  than  is  usual. 

Timber  of  excellent  quality  abounds ;  the  "over-cup  oak"  is  the  prevailing 
growth  of  the  swamp,  and  no  timber  is  better  for  constructions  of  the  character 
we  are  discussing, 

I  saw  the  string-pieces  of  a  bridge  over  the  Bonne  Idee  which  were  built  of  this 
timber.  It  was  partly  submerged  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  entirely  so  at  times  of 
flood,  the  weight  being  sufficient  to  keej)  it  from  floating. 

This  timber  was  perfectly  sound,  although  it  had  been  lying  ten  years  in  that 
very  trying  position.  The  soil  of  much  of  the  country  is  proper  for  bricks ; 
hence,  with  durable  timber,  good  earth  for  embankment,  and  materials  for  brick, 
we  have  at  hand  all  the  requisites  for  the  road. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  objection  on  account  of  unusual  difficul- 
ties of  construction,  excepting  the  interruption  and  injury  to  incomplete  works 
from  high  water,  which  latter  may  be  guarded  against  by  bringing  the  embank- 
ments, as  far  as  constructed,  to  their  full  heights,  and  when  the  water  is  about  to 
rise,  protecting  the  extremities  by  revetments  of  timber  and  plank.  The  embank- 
ment of  a  road  always  above  water  would  be,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance, 
less  than  ten  feet  in  height,  and  never  twenty  feet,  excepting  for  a  few  hundred 
feet  in  length  at  the  approaches  of  the  streams.  Hence  the  cost  will  not  be  so 
formidable  as  has  been  imagined.  But  the  great  question  is,  if  the  construction 
of  such  a  bank  across  the  whole  swamp  will  not  be  making  a  dam  to  hold  back 
the  freshet  water,  and  thus  bring  it  to  a  higher  level,  doing  injury  to  the  country 
above  and  to  the  work  itself.  It  would  seem  that,  if  there  were  any  itnpediment 
to  the  movement  of  the  immense  mass  of  water  which,  in  seasons  of  flood,  covers 
the  country  for  many  miles  inland,  it  would  cause  the  water  to  rise  against  and 
over  the  bank,  and  finally  sweep  it  away,  after  having  done  great  injury  to  the 
upper  country.  Of  course,  if  openings  of  suflicient  magnitude  be  not  left  through 
the  embankment,  such  will  be  the  effect,  though  less  in  degree  than  would  be 
produced  by  corresponding  circumstances  in  a  mountainous  region,  where  the 
floods  rush  in  from  their  sources,  or  when;  the  face  of  the  country  has  a  considera- 
ble slope.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  openings  of  suflicient  magnitude  should 
not  be  made,  for  tliese,  as  will  presetitly  appear,  need  not  be  so  considerable  as 
would  be  judged  without  observation.  The  highest  floods  come  from  the  water 
escaping  over  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Arkansas  rivers,  where  they 
have  not  been  sufficiently  leveed,  or  where  the  levees  have  been  broken  away. 
This  body  of  water  spreads  itself  over  a  wide  extent  of  flat  country,  and  con- 
tinues to  deepen  until  the  surface  attains  the  level  due  to  its  source.  At  this  point 
it  stands  a  long  time,  having  a  scarcely  perceptible  current,  exce[)ting  towards  the 
streams  of  drainage,  and  in  the  beds  of  those  streams.  This  is  the  universal 
statement  of  the  inhabitants,  and  observation  confirms  the  account.  Thus  we  do 
not  sec  in  the  swamp  any  evidence  of  the  passage  of  large  bodies  of  water  with  a 
swift  cun<^.  t;  on  the  contrary,  every  evidence  is  against  it,  amongst  which  I  may 
cite  the  iastance  of  the  present  bridge  over  the  Bonne  Idee  Bayou,  which  being 
built  for  use  iu  low  stages,  of  timber  very  little  heavier  than  water,  kept  to  its 
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place  by  a  few  stakes,  and  resting  partly  on  the  bottom,  is  covered  at  seasons  of 
floods  by  fifteen  feet  of  water  ;  and  though  almost  ready  to  float,  is  not  moved 
out  of  position. 

Now,  the  Bonne  Idee  is  one  of  the  streams  of  the  Boeuf  swamp,  the  largest  of 
the  three  divisions  of  the  swamp  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  and  all  this  goes  to 
show  that  the  flood-water  has  more  the  character  of  a  lake  than  of  a  running 
stream,  and  that  the  size  of  the  openings  for  passing  the  water  bears  no  relation  to 
those  which  would  be  necessary  for  passing  a  running  stream  of  equal  width  and 
depth.  A  consideration  of  the  cause  of  these  floods,  namely,  the  escape  of  the 
Mississippi  waters  from  above,  and  those  of  the  lower  Arkansas,  will  show  that 
openings  sufiicient  to  pass  these  escape  waters  are  sufficient  also  for  draining  the 
swamp.  If  there  were  a  break  through  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  as  wide  as 
the  whole  width  of  that  stream,  and  enough  water  poured  through  this  opening 
to  lower  the  surface  of  the  river,  with  a  current  of  five  miles  an  hour,  one  foot, 
these  openings,  which  together  would  equal  the  width  of  the  river  through  which 
the  water  would  flow,  with  a  depth  of  five  feet,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour, 
would  suffice  to  pass  the  same  amount  of  water.  But  in  case  even  of  a  mistake 
on  this  point,  in  construction,  if  the  openings  be  too  small,  but  not  extravagantly 
so,  the  sole  eff"ect  will  be  to  back  up  the  water  until  by  this  greater  head  it  attained 
a  greater  velocity,  thereby  causing  an  additional  quantity  of  water  to  pass.  The 
difference  of  a  foot  in  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water  above  and  below  the 
bank  would  cause  the  passage  of  a  body  of  water  under  such  bridges  as  we  pro- 
pose to  construct,  many  times  greater  than  would  be  passed  with  the  ordinary 
sluggish  movement  of  the  waters. 

This  holding  back  of  the  water  would  continue  but  for  a  few  days  before  it 
would  be  brought  to  equiUbrium,  or  retire  to  its  proper  channels,  and  leave  the 
cultivated  country  above  ready  for  the  labors  of  the  planters.  It  is,  moreover 
not  necessary  to  proceed  rashly  in  the  construction,  as  it  is  possible  to  prepare 
the  work  for  travel  before  contracting  the  openings  to  their  permanent  minimum. 
For  this  I  would,  in  the  beginning,  construct  none  but  the  lighter  embankments  of 
earth ;  and  as  all  the  places  of  the  heavier  embankments  are  in  the  approaches  to 
the  openings,  I  would  make  a  temporary  substitute  of  trestles  at  those  places 
until  by  minute  observation,  precise  knowledge  on  the  proper  permanent  con- 
traction could  be  obtained.  By  this  means  another  object  would  be  subserved 
by  providing  a  way  for  the  transportation  of  the  materiel  for  the  permanent 
work. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  I  would  cross  every  channel  in  the  swamp, 
large  or  small,  by  bridges,  instead  of  the  small  culverts  which  would  be  applicable 
in  other  localities ;  and  by  multiplying  these  until  the  total  opening  became  suffi- 
cient to  pass  at  least  a  foot  of  the  surface  water  of  the  Mississippi  River,  I  think 
the  drainage  would  be  entirely  effected. 

I  have  given  nearly  half  a  mile  of  bridging  through  the  entire  swamp, 
and  have  located  it  at  such  places  as  to  secure  a  depth  generally  as  great  as  ten 
feet,  and  frequently  much  greater,  and  have  estimated  accordingly. 

The  material  for  the  banks  will  be  dug  up  from  the  sides,  and  the  trenches  so 
made  may  be  used,  at  discretion,  to  lead  the  waters  to  discharge  at  favorable  points, 
or  by  leaving  traverses  to  hold  it  in  pools,  and  receive  the  sediment  with  a  view  of 
refilling  them.  I  have  seen  this  latter  process  applied  on  a  small  scale,  but  very 
eff'ectually,  by  individuals  near  the  mouth  of  the  ^lississippi.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned, that  at  points  through  the  swamp  are  spots  and  ridges  of  land  elevated 
above  the  floods,  from  causes  not  always  evident.  The  Mason  hills,  although 
generally  but  a  few  feet  above  the  swamp,  have  a  substratum  of  rock.  There  are 
many  residents  along  the  line  of  the  road  through  these  hills,  and  from  some  of 
them  I  learnt  that  in  sinking  their  wells  they  had  encountered  a  soft  rock — in  some 
instances  "  rotten  limestone,"  in  others,  '■  freestone."  The  water  of  the  latter  is 
very  good — that  of  the  former  slightly  foetid.  The  wells  were  from  30  to  40  feet 
deep. 

Other  elevated  places  through  the  swamp  were  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
which,  according  to  the  universal  rule  in  this  country,  are  higher  than  the  country 
back  of  them. 

This  is  as  true  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi  as  to  the  smallest  bayous;  the  slope  of 
the  country  from  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  within  the  levee,  to  the  bank  of  the 
Washita,  a  distance  of  53  miles  in  a  straight  line,  being  20  feet ;  and  the  highest 
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water  of  the  Mississippi  28  7-10  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Washita.  Wo  availed 
ourselves  of  this  law  to  obtain  high  ground  lor  our  hne  wherever  the  streams  ran 
in  the  proper  direction.  More  space  has  been  given  to  the  discussion  of  this  part 
of  tlie  route  than  will  be  to  any  equal  extent  of  the  remainder,  for  the  reason  that 
little  knowledge  and  much  misapprehension  exists  on  the  subject  of  the  practica- 
bility of  ways  through  the  "  Mississippi  swamp,"  and  because  the  observations 
made  have  general  application  to  other  parts  of  the  swamp  than  that  over  which 
the  line  was  carried,  and  probably  to  the  whole  region  subject  to  overflow 
formed  by  deposit  from  the  Mississippi  River. 

On  leaving  the  swamp,  our  line  passed  near  the  residence  of  Captain  Knox, 
over  Prairie  Mer  Rouge,  and  in  a  distance  of  four  miles  came  to  an  abrupt  rise 
from  the  plane  called  the  Red  Hill,  which  is  the  border  of  a  range  of  hills  stated 
to  begin  at  Pine  Bluff,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and,  running  southerly,  to  cross  the 
Bayou  Bartholomew  about  12  miles  above  Prairie  Mer  Rouge ;  whence,  con- 
tinuing to  the  south,  they  cross  our  line  and  diminish  in  height,  until  they  are  lost 
in  a  table  which  reaches  the  Washita,  near  the  plantation  of  Senator  Downs.  We 
passed  through  the  town  of  Bastrop,  which  is  built  on  these  hills,  and  found  its 
elevation  to  be  sixty  feet  above  the  prairie,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  water  of  the  Bartholomew. 

Two  miles  beyond  Bastrop  we  strike  that  bayou  at  Point  Pleasant,  sixty  feet 
lower  than  Bastrop,  but  still  above  high  water  ;  we  then  followed  the  general 
course  of  the  bayou  on  good  ground  all  the  way  to  the  Washita,  crossing  Bayou 
Saira  and  Bayou  Boeuf,  which  now  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Washita,  but 
which,  in  high  stages,  reverse  the  direction  of  their  flow  and  assist  in  carrying  it 
off.  These  will  require  bridges.  By  following  the  bayou,  we  are  carried  three 
miles  to  the  south,  out  of  our  way,  to  Collier's  Point,  the  place  selected  ibr 
crossing  the  Washita  ;  but  we  avoid  by  this  two  crossings,  with  draw  bridges,  of 
the  Bartholomew,  in  case  we  continue  to  Collier's ;  or  one  if  we  consent  to  cross 
the  Washita  at  the  village  above  Collier's,  which  is  an  inferior  place,  and  involv- 
ing heavier  expenditure.  The  line  from  Knox's  just  described,  and  which  was 
traced  on  the^ground,  is  not  the  one  proposed  for  construction.  The  bends  of 
the  Bartholomew  are  too  abrupt,  and  the  Bastrop  hills  would  require  deep  exca- 
vation. I  would,  therefore,  starting  from  Knox's,  leave  Bastrop  about  two  miles 
on  the  right,  or  north,  and  run  through  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  they  have 
inferior  elevation ;  thence  to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  bend  of  the  Bartholo- 
mew, on  the  plantation  of  Senator  Downs,  when  we  fall  into  the  line  as  traced  on 
the  ground.  From  this  southern  point  we  turn  northerly  three  rniles,  until  we 
arrive  on  the  bank  of  the  Washita,  opposite  to  Collier's  Point,  which,  as  before 
stated,  is  the  place  selected  for  crossing.  This  projected  line  is  on  lower  ground 
than  that  actually  traced,  being  sixty  feet  lower  opposite  Bastrop  than  the  ground 
occupied  by  that  village  :  this  is  judged  of  by  the  depth  of  Beauchamp's  well,  at 
his  brick. yard  ;  but  the  greater  directness,  easier  grades,  and  lighter  excavation 
through  the  hills,  serve  to  sanction  the  selection  of  the  route. 

The  material  composing  the  Bastrop  Hills  is  sand  and  clay  ;  the  water  stratum, 
80  feet  in  depth,  ia  a  fine  white  sand.  The  clay  is  good  for  brick-making,  and 
many  are  made  in  the  vicinity.  Where  we  strike  the  Washita,  we  are  on  a  table 
above  the  highest  rise  of  the  river,  with  a  fine  bluff  (Collier's  Point)  still  higher 
than  the  table,  on  the  opposite  side,  and  no  bottom  land  whatever. 

The  river,  at  the  highest  water-line,  is  COO  feet  across,  and  at  the  low  water- 
line,  310  feet.  The  bed  is  composed  of  sand  and  coarse  gravel,  from  the  eastern 
shore  to  the  middle,  beyond  which  is  a  rock-reef,  extending  diaiionaliy  down 
stream  to  the  western  shore.  At  this  river,  at  this  point,  the  Mississippi  alluvion 
ends,  and  the  hilly  country,  frequently  with  rock  in  the  hills,  begins,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  Red  River.  The  Washita  River  rises  in  extreme  floods  41  feet 
above  the  low  water  mark,  and  has,  when  low,  a  depth  of  from  9^  to  II J  feet 
in  the  channel  at  Collier's  Point.  The  bridge  to  span  it  should  be  (iOO  leet  long, 
piers  sixty  feet  high  ;  and  as  the  river  is  navigated,  the  bridge  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  draw.  Beyond  the  Washita  we  are  on  the  ridge  between  that 
stream  an<l  the  Loutre,  a  tributary  entering  about  six  miles  below  our  crossing. 
Wo  turn  northwesterly,  and  continue  on  or  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge  some 
seven  miles,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide  whether  to  cross  the  Loutre, 
and  get  ou  the  ridge  between  it  and  the  D'Arbonne,  and  then  turn  northerly,  or 
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to  keep  on  the  i-idge  northerly  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Loutre,  near  El  Dorado, 
in  Arkansas,  and  then  turn  to  the  west  on  the  old  trail  of  the  Quapaw  Indians. 
The  country  beyond  the  Loutre  was  more  populous ;  the  roads  in  better  order  ; 
supplies  more  easily  obtained,  and  information  more  reliable  and  abundant. 

It  was  decided  to  cross  the  Loutre,  which  we  did  at  Brown's  Fetry.  The 
countiy  between  the  Washita  and  this  point  is  rolling,  but  favorable  for  coustrnc- 
tion.  There  is  rock  in  the  hills,  which  became  visible  at  Dr.  Collier's  spring, 
near  the  Washita,  but  not  elsewhere.  The  soil  is  good  for  bricks,  and  many  are 
made  near  our  line.  The  Loutre  will  be  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  150  feet  span 
and  25  feet  high,  which  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  highest  water.  The  western 
shore  of  the  river  is  low,  however,  for  a  distance  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and 
is  much  like  the  Mississippi  Swamp :  it  will  require  a  bank  from  ten  to  eighteen 
feet  high  to  bring  the  road  above  high  water.  The  line  is  continued  eastward  to 
the  D'Arbonne  side  ot  the  ridge,  towards  Farmersville,  the  county-seat  of  Union 
Parish,  which  place  we  leave  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  left  by  the  actual  line, 
and  three  and  a  half  by  the  projected  line,  and  continuing  on  the  D'Arbonne 
side  of  the  ridge,  pass  near  a  place  called  Spearsville,  six  miles  beyond  which 
we  cross  the  state  line  into  Arkansas,  42i  miles  from  the  Washita ;  and  thence 
continue  twenty  miles  further,  in  a  general  northwest  course,  to  Darden's,  on  the 
road  from  El  Dorado  to  Springhill,  and  near  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Smacovert  and  D'Arbonne  before  described.  If,  instead  of  crossing  the  Loutre, 
we  had  continued  up  the  ridge  between  that  stream  and  the  Washita  to  El  Do- 
rado, and  thence  turned  westward,  the  two  lines  would  have  joined  at  Darden's, 
the  distance  being  about  the  same. 

We  found  the  country,  after  crossing  the  Loatre,  very  hilly,  with  abundance  of 
rock,  until  after  passing  Farmersville.  Beyond  Fannersville  it  has  still  a  very 
irregular  surface,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  rock  until  we  approach  Spearsville. 
Near  the  Arkansas  line  there  is  much  sand,  the  roads  in  some  places  being  deep 
with  it.  It  is  not,  however,  difficult  to  accommodate  a  good  line  to  the  country 
with  reasonable  curvature  and  grades  of  fifty  feet  to  the  mile. 

From  Darden's  we  continue  westward,  on  the  ridge  before  mentioned,  (said 
to  be  the  Quapaw  trail,)  to  Col.  Bucknor's,  at  Beechland  Post-Office.  Here  an- 
other choice  of  routes  presents  itself,  and  we  may  incline  northerly  towards 
Springhill,  lying  ten  miles  east  of  Fulton,  and,  crossing  the  Bois  d'Arc,  Bodcom, 
and  Dorcheat  rivers,  near  their  sources,  reach  Fulton  by  that  route  in  a  distance  of 
58  miles,  or  we  may  continue  westward  on  the  same  ridge  ten  miles  further ; 
and  thence,  inclining  to  the  south,  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Dorcheat,  and  fol- 
lowing down  the  slope  of  one  of  its  branches,  called  Big  Creek,  cross'the  Dor- 
cheat just  below  the  junction,  26J  miles  from  Beechland;  thence,  following  up 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  Dorcheat,  and  the  ridge  between  it  and  the  Bodcom, 
descend  obliquely  the  Bodcom  slope,  and  cross  that  stream  three  miles  south  of 
Louisville,  the  county-seat  of  Lafeyette  county  ;  thence,  following  up  the  slope  of 
its  valley  and  that  of  the  Little  Bodcom,  its  tributary,  to  the  source  of  the  latter, 
pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Bois  d'Arc,  and,  crossing  that  stream,  reach  the  table 
bordering  the  Red  River,  on  which  we  keep  to  its  edge  back  of  Fulton  ;  then, 
descending,  reach  the  Red  River  at  Fulton,  with  a  distance  from  the  Dorcheat 
crossing  of  40§  miles,  and  from  Beechland  of  67  miles,  or  nine  miles  further  than 
by  the  other  route.  The  line,  however,  was  run  over  the  latter  route,  as  it  ena- 
bled us  to  e.xamine  the  ground  with  reference  to  a  nearer  terminus  on  the  Red 
River  than  Fulton.  The  country,  from  Darden's  towards  Fulton,  on  the  ridge 
between  the  D'Arbonne  and  Smacovert,  is  high  and  undulating,  but  presenting  no 
obstacle  to  cheap  and  safe  construction.  To  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Dorcheat, 
we  have  to  surmount  a  summit  requiring  20  feet  cutting,  from  which  there  is  no- 
thing unusual  to  the  place  of  crossing.  This  will  require  a  bridge  of  100  feet 
span,  with  abutments  25  feet  high,  and  beyond  it  a  bank  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  about  nine  leet  high.  From  this  we  attain  the  ridge  between  Dorcheat  and 
Bodcom  by  easy  slopes,  and,  while  on  the  ridge,  have  a  level  plain;  thence,  de- 
scending to  the  Bodcom,  along  the  slope,  we  find  sinuosities  requiring  curva- 
tures. The  soil  between  the  two  streams  is  sand,  clay  and  gravel,  easily  exca- 
vated, but  no  rock.  I  sav/  gravel  here  in  which  the  pebbles  were  as  large  as 
eggs  ;  and  many  of  the  streams  ran  over  fine  white  sand.  The  Bodcom  must  be 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  100  feet  span,  with  abutments  35  feet  high,  and  there  will 
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be  about  a  mile  of  bottom  land  requiring  embankment.  Beyond  this,  along  the 
slope  of  the  Bodcom  valley,  and  that  of  its  tiibutary,  the  Little  Bodcom,  and 
through  the  dividing  ridge  into  the  valley  of  the  Bois  d'Arc,  17  miles,  the  gravel 
is  quite  irregular,  and  large  quantities  of  rock  appear  in  the  hills — the  first  met 
since  entering  the  state. 

We  cross  the  Bois  d'Arc  by  a  100-feet  bridge  and  30-feet  abutments,  with  a 
mile  of  embankment  on  its  eastern  side.  Beyond  the  Bois  d'Ai'c  we  rise  at  once 
to  the  table-land  of  the  Red  River,  on  which  nothing  but  a  low  embankment  will 
be  required. 

From  this  table,  within  half  a  mile  of  Fulton,  we  descend  on  the  slope,  ob- 
liquely, with  a  50-feet  grade,  to  the  level  land  lying  just  above  high  water,  and 
on  which  the  town  of  Fulton  is  built.  On  this  we  may  find  ample  depot  accom- 
modations. To  cross  the  Red  River  would  require  a  bridge  800  feet  long,  with  a 
draw,  with  piers  35  feet  high,  and  placed  on  piled  and  platform  foundations. 

From  the  crossing  of  the  Dorcheat  we  raiglit  have  reached  the  Red  River  at  a 
point  nearer  by  20  miles  than  Fulton,  although  nearly  as  far  west  as  that  place. 
For  this  v/e  would  have  continued  nearly  due  west  from  the  Dorcheat,  crossing 
the  Bodcom  at  a  lower  point  of  its  course  than  the  present,  and  passing  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Bois  d'Arc,  to  Conway,  30  miles  south  of  Fulton  in  a  straight 
line,  and  CO  by  the  course  of  the  Red  River.  As  this  route  runs  directly  across 
the  ridges,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  cost  more  per  mile  to  contract  than  by  our 
present  line;  still,  as  it  is  but  half  as  long,  there  will  be  a  material  saving  of  first 
cost,  with  the  advantage  of  a  diminution  of  no  less  than  20  miles  in  the  whole 
length  of  the  road. 

As  a  line  of  levels  was  carried  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Red  River  at  Fulton, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  the  relative  heights  of  those  streams,  as  well  as  the 
Washita — not  that  it  is  of  consequence  as  regards  the  location  of  a  road,  but  as  it 
may  be  of  some  general  interest. 

From  the  Mississippi,  at  Lake  Providence,  a  straight  line  to  our  crossing-place 
over  the  Washita  is  53  miles  in  length  ;  but  inclines  a  little  down  stream,  or  to 
the  south,  viz:  6i- miles.  The  highest  water  of  the  Mis.sissippi  is  3  7-10  feet 
hipher  than  the  highest  ground  of  the  village  of  Lake  Providence,  immediately 
within  the  levee.  This  latter  may  be  called  the  natural  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River;  for  one-fourth  of  a  mile  back  of  this  it  is  five  feet  lower,  and  the  swamp 
begins.  The  east  bank  of  the  Washita  is  20  feet  lower  than  this,  and  the  highest 
water  of  the  Washila  five  feet  lower  still,  or  23  7-10  feet  Uivvcr  than  the  highest 
water  of  the  Mississippi  at  Lake  Providence.  The  lowest  water  of  the  INIissis- 
sippi  could  not  be  ascertained  vi-ith  precision  ;  but  that  which  vve  found  by  in- 
quiry to  1)0  the  lowest,  was  7-lOths  of  a  foot  higher  than  that  of  the  high  water 
of  the  Washita,  or  41  7-lOths  feet  higher  than  the  low  water  of  the  Washita. 

The  low-water  mark  of  the  Washita  at  Collier's  Point  is  190  feet  lower  than 
the  low-water  mark  of  the  Red  River  at  Fulton.  The  distance  from  one  place 
to  the  other,  in  a  direct  line,  is  1 17  miles  ;  but,  measured  on  the  map  from  Fulton 
down  the  Red  River  to  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  (a  prolongation  ol'  the 
Washita.)  is  431  miles;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  up  the  Washita  to  Col- 
lier's Point,  187  miles.  Now,  if  the  declivity  of  the  Red  River  and  Washita  be 
the  same,  this  will  indicate  a  fall  in  both  these  streams  of  9i  inches  i)er  mile. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the  declivity  of  the  Washita  is  ranch 
]e,-;8  than  this ;  for  the  current  is  quite  sluggish,  and  freshets  do  not  swell  the 
river  at  a  rate  of  more  than  a  foot  a  day.  It  is,  moreover,  asserted  that,  in  1844, 
the  rise  in  the  Mississippi  produced  slack  water  in  the  Washita  at  Collier's  Point. 
This  would  indicate  a  very  gentle  declivity  ;  and  Dr.  Collier  considers  that  the 
declivity  is  not  greater  than  45  feet  between  Collier's  Point  and  the  debouche  of 
the  Washita  into  the  Red  River — a  distance  by  the  river  of  187  miles. 

If  we  assume  the  declivity  at  2  J  inches  to  the  mile,  it  will  give  39  feet  fall,  and 
a  declivity  to  the  Red  River  of  (i  38-100  inches  to  the  mile. 

It  was  slated  that  the  high  water  of  the  .Mississippi  at  Lake  Providence  was 
determined  to  be  28  7-10  feet  above  the  high  water  of  the  Washita  at  Collier's 
Point.  From  Lake  Providence,  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth  of  Red 
River,  is  240  miles;  and  from  Collier's  Point,  down  the  Washita  to  the  same 
pt)int,  is  209  miles.  The  .Mississippi  is  said  to  have  a  declivity  of  two  inches  per 
mile;  but  in  freshets  it  must  be  more— say  2  i.     This  would  give  the  descent  of 
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the  surface  of  the  river,  from  Lake  Providence  to  the  Red  River,  50  feet.  At 
this  period,  ia  1844,  it  is  said  there  was  slack  water  at  Collier's  Point.  If  by  the 
term  "  slack  water,"  as  popularly  used,  is  meant  a  gentle  current,  it  would  be  such 
as  would  be  due  to  afall  in  the  Washitaof  50— 28  7-10=-21  3-10  feet,  or  255  6-10 
inches,  iu  a  distance  of  209  miles,  or  1  22-100  inch  to  the  mile.  Taking,  then, 
the  declivity  of  the  Washita  to  be  1  22-100  inch  per  mile,  we  find  the  declivity 
of  the  Red  River  to  be  5  82-100  inches  per  mile.  The  minimum  limit  of  the 
declivity  of  the  Red  River  is  5  29-100  inches  per  mile,  and  this  is  obtained  by  as- 
suming a  level  for  the  bed  of  the  Washita.  As  I  mentioned  before,  these  specu- 
lations have  no  bearing  on  our  work,  but  may  subserve  other  important  in- 
terests. 

Having  now  given  the  topography  of  the  country  through  which  the  line 
passes,  with  incidental  remarks  bearing  on  the  construction,  but  little  more  will 
be  necessary. 

The  rock  which  we  saw  was  universally  a  sandy,  ferruginous  material,  or  a 
conglomerate,  united  by  a  ferruginous  paste.  It  is  fit  for  small  constructions,  and 
for  backing.  I  have  seen  it  applied  for  foundations,  and  for  chimneys ;  and,  in 
these  cases,  it  had  come  from  the  quarry  in  good  shape  and  size,  and  bore  the 
weather  well.  The  absence  of  heavy  frost  is,  of  course,  a  favorable  circum- 
stance. The  character  of  the  soil  for  excavation,  judged  not  only  by  surface  in- 
dications and  the  escarpment  of  streams,  but  also  by  wells,  shows  that  it  is 
mostly  of  easy  excavation,  and  none  beyond  the  medium.  It  is  generally  of  sand 
or  clay.  The  sides  of  the  wells  are  in  most  cases  left  without  curbing,  and  stand 
well.  They  are  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep,  and  the  water  stratum  generally 
sand.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  line,  for  nearly  its  whole  extent,  soil  may  be  found 
proper  for  bricks,  as  well  as  fuel  for  burning  them  ;  and  this  material  may  be 
used  extensively.  Lime  is  made  some  twenty  miles  north  of  Fulton,  and  is  fur- 
nished at  that  place  at  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  Rosendale  cement  is 
now  brought  to  Fulton,  and  sold  thereat  $3  per  barrel.  If  large  quantities  were 
required,  it  could  be  imported  for  less,  or  the  cement  obtained  i'rom  a  nearer 
place,  viz. :  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  is  made  of  excellent  quality.  Timber 
abounds,  (the  whole  line  having  been  run  through  forest.)  of  all  varieties,  suit- 
able for  use  on  public  works.  I  have  seen  oaks,  in  their  several  varieties,  i.  e. 
white,  black,  red,  post,  pin,  chinquopin,  water,  burr,  and  over-cup  ;  yellow  and 
pitch  pine,  red  cedar,  (in  the  Red  River  bottom,)  yellow  and  honey  locust, 
beech,  (east  of  the  Dorcheat,)  cypress,  black  mulberry,  black  walnut,  white  and 
black  ash,  sycamore,  hickory,  pecan,  chinquopin,  sweet  and  black  gum,  elm  and 
sassafras — the  last  proving  very  large.  The  Bois  d'Arc,  also,  is  a  hard,  yellow 
wood,  useful  for  wedges,  keys,  handles,  &c.  There  is  no  chestnut,  the  chinquo- 
pin, (a  smaller  variety,)  being  the  substitute  ;  nor  is  there  white  pine,  hemlock, 
spruce,  or  larch.  Through  the  woods,  pine  and  oak,  in  their  several  varieties, 
are  the  most  common. 

The  streams  to  be  crossed,  other  than  those  specified,  are  such  as  not  to 
require  large  works  to  pass  the  water.  I  have  estimated  for  about 
forty  arch  culverts,  of  various  spans,  from  six  to  twenty  feet ;  and  these, 
with  the  bridges  through  the  swamp,  not  before  mentioned,  sixteen  in  number, 
with  abutments  from  ten  to  eighteen  feet  high,  constitute  all  the  large  construc- 
tions in  masonry;  the  rest  are  in  the  form  of  box  culverts  or  brick  barrels.  The 
system  which  throws  the  location  on  the  ridges,  causes  the  streams  to  be  crossed 
near  their  sources,  and  saves  the  necessity  for  heavy  constructions  in  masonry. 
Good  foundations,  too,  for  masonry,  may  be  had  by  the  use  of  platforms,  to  dis- 
tribute the  weight,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  by  the  use  of  piles.  The  supply 
of  fuel  for  engines  is  nearly  exhaustless ;  but  for  water,  there  will  be  many  in- 
stances where  pumping  must  be  resorted  to,  as  in  those  cases  no  springs  or 
streams,  with  sufficient  head,  can  be  found.  This  is,  of  course,  the  case  wher- 
ever the  line  lies  on  the  crests  of  the  ridges.  It  is  not  easy,  at  all  times,  to 
bring  to  the  work  those  supplies  and  materials  for  construction  not  produced  in 
the  vicinity  ;  but  at  certain  seasons,  when  the  waters  are  up,  no  point  of  the  line 
is  very  distant  from  some  place  which  may  be  reached  by  water.  By  taking 
good  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  by  completing  such  portions  of  the 
road  in  the  beginning  as  will  facilitate  transportation  to  other  portions,  the  sup- 
plies may  be  tolerably  well  regulated.  I  ainiex  the  results  of  a  detailed  estimate 
'05  ?.''^''"'"0^<i' wi'h  a  single  track,  and  the  necessary  turn-outs.  It  is  given  in 
divisions,  which  are  made  at  the  points  where  we  would  diverge  from  the  pre- 
sent line,  to  traverse  other  routes  which  have  been  indicated  iu  this  report. 
28  VOL.  II. 
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From  this  estimate,  it  appears  that  a  rail-road  for  a  single  track,  with  iron  60 
pouuds  to  the  yard,  aud  otherwise  well  constructed,  will  cost  about  three  and  a 
half  millions,  or  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  mile  ;  which,  compared 
with  similar  works  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  a  moderate  cost.  In  case  it 
be  deemed  best  to  strike  the  Red  River  below  Fulton,  at  Conway,  we  leave  the 
present  line  at  the  Dorcheat,  and  instead  of  turning  northerly,  as  at  present,  con- 
tinue the  general  west  course,  by  which  we  will  be  brought  to  the  Red  River  at 
Conway,  in  a  distance  of  20^  miles,  in  place  of  40  7-10  miles,  as  by  the  precedent 
line.  We  thus  save  19  2-10  miles  of  distance,  and  $272,563  of  cost  in  con- 
struction, (ecjuipmeut,  engineering,  &c.,  remaining  the  same,)  provided  the  cost 
per  mile  be  the  same  as  on  the  other  line.  But  as  the  projected  route  to  Con- 
way will  have  to  cross  the  ridges,  it  is  possible  it  may  cost  more  per  mile  ;  and 
for  this  allowing  $.50,000,  leaves  the  total  saving  $223,000  ;  giving  the  cost  of  the 
whole  road  $3,342,000,  aud  its  length  1754- miles.  In  case  we  diverge  at  Beech- 
land  to  take  the  route  to  Fulton  by  the  way  of  Springhill,  we  reach  Fulton  in  a 
distance  from  Beechland  of  58  miles,  instead  of  67,  as  by  the  route  surveyed ; 
thus  saving  nine  miles  in  distance,  $128,000  in  cost — giving  the  cost  of  the  whole 
road  $1,437,000,  and  its  length  185|-  miles. 

[n  case,  after  crossing  the  Washita,  we  do  not  cross  the  Loutre,  but  keep  be- 
tween it  and  the  Washita,  turning  the  heads  of  the  Loutre  near  El  Dorado,  and 
falling  into  the  present  line  at  Darden's,  ten  miles  from  El  Dorado,  the  distance 
will  be  about  the  same ;  and  tlie  cost  and  repairs  of  a  bridge  and  heavy  em- 
bankments over  the  Loutre  and  its  bottom  lauds  saved.  This  will  not  be  less 
than  $30,000  in  first  cost.  It  is  probable,  moreover,  that  the  ten  miles  between 
El  Dorado  and  Darden's  has  more  favorable  ground  than  any  continuous  te 
miles  on  the  present  route.  Hence  I  judge  the  route  by  El  Dorado  to  b 
preferable. 

Just  east  of  the  Washita,  in  case  we  wish  to  avoid  the  bend  to  the  southward 
whicb  the  Bartholomew  makes  before  entering  the  Washita,  and  run  more  di 
rectly  to  Washita  City,  from  a  point  in  the  present  line  south  of  Bastrop,  we  will 
have  to  cross  the  Bartholomew  once  with  a  draw-bridge,  and  the  Washita  at  a 
place  inferior  to  the  present — Collier's  Point.  The  line  will,  besides,  on  lower 
ground  require  heavier  embankment.  But  we  will  save  the  two  bridges  over 
the  Saira  and  Bceuf  bayous,  and  also  three  miles  of  distance.  The  cost  of  the 
two  routes  will  be  nearly  the  same ;  and  the  question  of  a  draw-bridge  over  the 
Bartholomew  on  the  one  hand,  and  three  additional  miles  of  distance  on  the 
other,  must  influence  the  choice. 

The  above  communicates  all  the  information  I  have  gathered  in  relation  to  a 
rail-road  between  Lake  Providence  and  the  Red  River,  near  Fulton,  constructed 
in  the  best  and  most  permanent  manner  usual  in  the  United  States.  Modifica- 
tions may  be  made  to  lessen  the  cost,  and  in  some  cases  temporary  constructions 
may  be  adopted.  Thus,  through  the  swamps  it  would  be  expedient  to  build  the 
abutments  and  piers  of  all  the  bridges  of  timber,  and  make  the  approaches  to  the 
bridges  over  the  low  grounds  of  trestles.  By  this,  two  points  will  be  gained  : 
the  exact  necessary  amount  of  water-way  may  be  ascertained  by  observation, 
and  a  road  provided  by  which  to  transport  material  for  the  permanent  con- 
struction. 

A  piled  or  trestled  road  across  the  swamp,  of  the  necessary  height,  and  pro- 
perly braced,  would  not  cost  less  than  an  embanked  road,  and  would  not  have 
the  quality  of  permanency  belonging  to  the  latter. 

A  common  road,  from  Lake  Providence  to  the  Washita,  to  be  kept  above  water 
at  all  times,  would  be  located  near  the  line  traced.  The  earth-work  would  cost 
•'8400,000;  timbers,  piers,  and  trestles  for  the  bridges^  $5,000  ;  and  their  super- 
structure, $13,000  ;  total,  $418,000.  Bat  if  built  so  as  to  be  serviceable  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  then  given  up  to  the  overflow,  it  might  be  built  for 
S  100,000.  But  no  road  built  of  merely  the  earth  of  the  swamp,  could  be  kept  of 
a  good  surface  without  protection.  Plank  is  by  all  means  the  best  covering  for 
the  locality  ;  and  to  convert  either  of  the  above  into  a  plank-road  would  require, 
from  Lake  Providence  to  the  Washita,  $60,000  in  addition.  Beyond  the  Washita, 
which  would  be  crossed  by  a  ferry,  the  line  traced  by  our  survey  indicates  very 
well  the  proper  route  for  a  common  road  :  and  on  this  line  a  road  embanked  suf- 
ticiently  for  drainage,  with  good  side  ditches,  culverts,  and  bridges,  may  be  built 
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for  $1,000  per  mile,  or  $140,000  to  Fultou.  This,  however,  does  not  contemplate 
any  other  surface  to  tiie  road  than  the  contiguous  soil.  ]f  covered  with  plank 
the  cost  would  be  double,  or  $-J«0,000.  A  good  common  road  above  freshets 
may,  then,  be  built  from  Lake  Providence  to  Fulton,  for  IS.JS.OOO,  or  a  plank, 
road,  for  $758,000.  Considered  merely  as  a  local  work,  without  reference  to  the 
extension  towards  the  Pacific,  a  plank-road  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Washita, 
and  a  common  road  thence  to  the  Red  River  at  Conway,  would  be  such  as  would 
best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  community,  This  would  cost  $593,000. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

W.    H.    SlDELL. 

Civil  Engineer  in  charge,  and  United  States  Age%t. 
J.  J.  AuERT.   Chief  of  Topographical  Bureau. 
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This  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  in  which  advancement  is  emphati- 
cally the  order  of  the  day  :  kingdoms  and  empires  that  have  been  slumbering  lor 
ages  are  now  awaking  to  the  import,nice  of  intercommunication  upon  the  well- 
being  of  man,  and  are  exerting  their  gigantic  energies  to  open  great  highways  of 
commeice  throughout  the  world. 

The  arts  and  sciences  are  advancing  with  a  rapidity  never  before  known  ;  while 
new  discoveries  and  inventions  give  facility  and  impetus  to  the  onward  march  of 
our  race  to  the  ultimatum  (.f  human  destiny. 

The  s()irit  of  improvement  has  seizeu  upon  the  masses  of  the  people;  and  its 
wide-spread  influence  is  seen  and  felt  in  its  meliorating  eifects  upon  their  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  condition. 

Where  this  spirit  has  prevailed,  it  has  overcome  prejudice ;  aroused  indolence  to 
energy;  supineness  to  effort;  given  new  impulses  to  trade,  and  multiplied  the 
sources  of  wealth  and  liappincss  to  the  laboring  classes. 

Cheap  and  rapid  coniniuuication  between  tlie  interii<r  and  our  seaboard  towns 
is  a  subject  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  our  prosperity  and  well-being. 

Men  of  eminent  ability,  whose  genius  is  guided  in  its  researches  by  the  light  of 
revelation,  as  well  as  of  reason,  have  taken  up  this  subject  with  an  earnestness 
which  its  ini|)ortance  invites,  and  [)resented  the  result  of  their  observations  to  the 
public,  which  has  been  reflected  upon  the  dark  portions  of  the  world,  until  its 
reciprocal  blessings  are  felt  by  all. 

Of  all  the  means  of  artificial  inland  intercommunication,  rail-roads  afford  the 
most  desirable  facilities,  which  modern  develoimients,  in  their  adiiptation  for  trans- 
portation and  travel,  have  so  far  engrafted  upon  the  business  of  the  country,  as  lo 
render  them  absolutely  necessary  to  our  prosperity. 

The  assembling  of  this  Convention  may  well  be  considered  as  the  most 
importantepochin  the  history  of  Louisiana,  and  the  South-western  stales  generally; 
and  it  is  proper  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  aroused  sentiment  of  the 
people,  to  establish  and  permanently  engraft  upon  this  portion  of  the  country  and 
its  administration,  such  a  system  of  internal  inipi  ovement  as  shall  be  best  calculated, 
in  its  progress  and  final  comjiletion,  to  connect  and  bring  to  one  common  convey- 
ing point,  the  products  of  this  portion  of  our  country.  ^ 

The  city  of  New-Orleans  may  justly  be  considered  the  great  emporium  of  the 
South  ;  the  commercial  centre  anil  heart  of  this  jiortion  of  our  confederacy  ;  from 
whence,  if  she  is  true  to  herself,  nnist  radiate  an  influence  that,  whilst  it  will 
bring  to  her  increased  wealth,  cannot  fail  to  send  abroad,  even  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  an  influence  which  will  cross  that  ocean,  and  bring  bHck  rich  returns  from 
the  eastern  dominions  of  Asia.  It  must  be  apparent  lo  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  unless  we  enter  at  once  upon  an  extended  system  of  rail-road  enterprise, 
commensurate  with  our  wants  and  necessities,  as  compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  comitry,  we  shall  not  only  remain  stationary,  but  actmdly  retrograde.  It  these 
things  are  not  apparent  to  every  intelligent  mind,  reason  would  fail  to  make  it 
plainer. 

Louisiana,  Mississippi.  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  should  lose  no  time  in  pioviding, 
by  legislation,  for  the  early  coniniencement  and  rapid  prosecution  of  such  work, 
within  their  resjiective  borders,  upon  such  an  agreed  scale  as  shall  serve  ae  con- 
necting avenues  of  transportation  and  travel,  thereby  creating  a  system  of  inter- 
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communicatiou,  as  may  best  develop  the  great  resources  of  the  country,  and 
arouse  to  actiou  the  now  dormant  energies  of  the  people. 

la  the  outset  of  these  recommendations,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  state,  that 
there  is  an  increasing  necessity  lor  having  all  connecting  roads  constructed  of  the 
same  gauge,  v?hich  the  South-western  states  should  not  for  ajraoment  lose  sight 
of.  The  <'  wide  gauge,"  as  it  is  called,  should  be  adopted  at  once,  and  the  iron 
rails  placed  six  feet  apart — a  subject  which  should  engage  the  early  attention  of  the 
respective  legislatures  of  those  states,  that  it  may  be  provided  for  by  law.  In  this 
mode,  the  cars,  locomotive  engines,  turn-piales,  and  machineiy,  would  have  a 
uniformity  that  would  ensure  a  facile  adaptation,  and  change  from  one  road  to 
another.  Two  of  the  longest  and  most  important  roads  in  the  world  use  the 
*'  wide  gauge"  the  .Erie,  and  the  Russian  road  between  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow. 

Every  one  looks  with  certainty  to  the  early  construction  of  the  projected  rail- 
road from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  Mississippi ;  thence  running  west  to  interseci 
the  two  great  trunk  lines  between  Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  Mobile  and 
Chicago,  the  former  now  urging  to  completion,  and  the  latter  in  rapid  progress  of 
construction.  Yet  there  is  one  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  New-Orleans  and 
Jackson  road,  which  I  may  be  pardoned  for  making  at  this  time,  in  order  that  the 
company  haviug  it  in  charge  may,  at  the  inception  of  the  work,  make  adequate 
provision  for  doing  the  business  that  v/ill  certainly  press  upon  it  with  greater  force 
than  the  most  sanguine  will  at  this  time  anticipate.  Such  has  been  the  experience 
upon  the  great  Erie  Rail-road,  that  even  thus  early,  (not  yet  six  months  in 
operation,)  the  directory  are  casting  about  to  make  provision  for  another  track. 
Let  the  road-bed  be  constructed  for  a  double  track,  that  as  soon  as  the  rails  are 
placed  upon  one,  the  other  may  also  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  rails,  no 
practical  mind  will  doubt  that  the  transportation  and  travel  upon  this  line  will 
justify  it,  else  New-Orleans  must  perish  in  her  efforts  to  advance,  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  renewed  commerce,  traffic  and  travel  from  that  portion  of  the  country 
drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  In  that  mode,  the  company 
will  not  only  be  amply  prepared  to  accommodate  all  the  business  that  may  con- 
centrate there,  but  to  invite  it  from  other  numerous  competing  avenues.  The 
time  has  come  when  timid,  or  doubtful  half-way  facilities  for  trade  and  travel,  will 
neither  promote  nor  satisfy  the  enterprising  march  of  all  the  commercial  and 
industrial  pursuits  of  this  advancing  age. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost:  let  the  capital  and  energies  of  the  people,  both  in 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  sufficient  to  build  this  road,  be  combined  aad  con- 
centrated, and  the  work  pushed  forward  with  vigor  to  an  early  completion.  Per- 
mit me  to  tell  you,  Louisianians,  that  one  fatal  step  now  will  forever  blight  the 
realization  of  your  anticipations  of  making  New-Orleans  the  queen  city  of  the 
South. 

It  has  now  become  a  settled  question,  that  the  rich  commerce  of  the  West, 
drawn  off  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  the  numerous  artificial  lines  of  canals  and 
rail-roads,  already  in  operaticm,  and  in  process  of  completion,  can  never  be  re- 
gained and  brought  back  to  find  a  market  through  former  channels;  hence  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  the  South  to  enter  at  once  into  the  field  of  operation,  for 
an  organized  system  of  ^iternal  improvement,  best  calculated  to  create  and  bring 
into  activity  and  usefulness  the  combined  means  and  energies  of  the  people  of 
every  county,  city,  town,  and  village,  in  each  of  these  states.  Let  the  leading 
men,  at  all  their  primary  assemblies,  embrace  such  occasions  to  address  the  people 
orally  upon  these  subjects,  until  every  man  shall  become  imbued  with  a  just  sense 
of  the  wants  and  necessities  of  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives — push- 
ing forward  from  rill  to  river,  until  it  shall  swell  into  one  mighty  flood,  gaining 
strength,  like  an  avalanche,  until  it  shall  uproot  that  lethargy  of  sentiment  which 
holds  in  check  the  enterprising  mind. 

There  is  no  feature  in  modern  progress  for  obtaining  means,  in  addition  to 
Voluntary  subscriptions,  for  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  in  the  new  and  less 
populous  portions  of  the  United  States,  half  so  safe  and  eftoclive  in  every  sense,  as 
subscriptions  of  stock  by  the  regular  constituted  municipal  authorities  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  and  by  the  respective  county  courts;  thus  constituting  the 
people  at  once  stockholders,  thereby  identifying  them  directly  with  its  prosperity, 
developing  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  energies  of  the  whole  country,  a  striking 
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evidence  in  favor  of  the  security  of  the  road,  and  the  ability  of  every  section 
of  our  country  to  build  roads  without  resorting  to  borrowed  capital,  even  to  make 
the  road-bed,  so  fatal  to  many  of  the  most  important  enterprises  in  this  country. 

When  the  people  properly  understand  its  etfects  upon  themselves  and  the 
country,  they  will  come  out  in  a  mass  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  one  sentiment 
will  pervade  the  minds  of  all,  creating  a  spirit  of  commendable  rivalry  in  all 
industrial  pursuits,  which  must  in  time  revolutionize  in  sentiment  the  whole  South- 
western states,  build  up  manufactories,  and  advance  us  in  all  our  agricultural  and 
commercial  relations,  (and  engraft  upon  our  people  an  awakened  system  of  home 
industry  and  sell-reliance,  making  us  more  respected  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  no  longer  tributary  to  the  other  states,  and  the  rebuking  influences  of  their 
citizens,)  producing  within  our  own  borders  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  as  good  and  cheaply  as  they  can  be  procured  abroad,  truths  that  must  press 
themselves  upon  every  patriotic  mind. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  may  justly  be  considered  the  heart  of  the  ocean,  througii 
which  must  pass  the  commerce,  travel,  and  mail  facilities  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
States,  onward  over  the  Isthmus  routes  to  the  Pacific  shores,  until  the  completion 
of  our  proposed  system  of  rail-roads  from  New-Orleans,  over  the  fertile  prairies  of 
Opelousas,  on  to  Texas  and  to  the  Tacific  by  the  El  Paso  and  Gila  route,  and  from 
the  Mississippi  River,  opposite  Memphis,  to  Little  Rock,  and  Fulton,  on  Red 
River;  thence  to  a  converging  point  to  intersect  the  New-Orleans  road  in  Texas, 
now  deemed  the  most  feasible  and  advantageous  routes  for  a  great  national 
highway,  to  connect  and  bind  together  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world. 
From  the  great  length  of  these  roads,  as  also  from  the  conformation  of  the  country 
through  which  they  will  pass,  other  rail-roads  will  spring  up,  which  will  be 
tributary  to,  and  not  rival,  having  the  advantage  of  connecting  a  whole  system  of 
railways  between  tliese  great  oceans  with  the  commercial  metropolises  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi — New-Orleans  on  the  one  hand,  and  Memphis  on  the  other,  by 
which  the  trade  and  travel  of  whole  states  beyond  will  find  a  channel  to  these 
great  centres  of  business, 

Louisiana  cannot  hesitate  as  to  what  she  ought  to  do,  now  that  Tennessee  has 
come  out  so  nobly  in  support  of  that  great  internal  improvement  cause,  which 
even  in  its  infancy,  in  connection  with  the  ocean  steamers,  guarantees  to  the 
American  people  the  commerce  of  the  seas  and  the  supremacy  of  the  world. 

Premising  that  long  before  the  meridian  sun  of  this  generation  shall  shine  upon 
us,  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  California,  a  great 
highway  will  spring  into  life,  for  the  thronging  emigrants  of  both  worlds, — and  for 
the  abounding  products  of  its  soil  a  capacious  outlet, — returning  the  tribute  of  a  rich 
commerce  to  these  states  from  which  they  had  sprung,  its  magnitude  in  tiie  ful- 
ness of  its  growth,  beyond  human  conception,  passing  through  a  mild,  salubrious 
latitude,  which  can  never  be  obstructed  by  snows  or  ice,  and  other  impediments 
incident  to  higher  latitudes. 

Aruansas  looks  wilii  confidence  to  this  Convention  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
bring  to  the  early  consideration  of  Congress  a  proper  application,  emanating  from, 
and  concentrating  the  power  and  influence  of  the  South-western  states,  and  of  all 
the  other  states  of  this  Union,  that  can  be  enlisted  in  the  cause,  for  a  grant  of  the 
"  right  of  way  ^  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  these  projected  roads,  and  suitable 
grants  oi  land  in  aid  of  their  construction,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  magni. 
tude of  the  proposed  work.fromone  extremity  to  the  other.  In  view  t)t  these  liberal 
grants  of  lands  to  be  set  apart  mainly  as  a  sortof  sinkingjfund  lor  the  purchase  of  the 
iron  rails  and  the  equij)ment  of  these  roads,  it  is  deemed  feasible  to  construct  the 
whole  work  by  individual  enterprise,  through  the  fostering  aid  of  the  respective 
states  under  diiVerent  corporations,  a  system  of  improvement  far  more  preferable 
and  elFeclive  in  new  countries  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  direct  aid  and 
influence  of  the  Federal  government,  which  too  often,  if  not  always,  gives  to  public 
works  a  political  aspect,  if  not  in  the  end  fatal  to  the  enterprise  itself;  pro- 
ducins;  wrangling  and  contention  irreconcilahlc,  and  otherwise  by  executive 
patronaiTc  exciting  the  just  fears  of  every  patriot. 

1  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Convention  to  he  specially  heard,iora  moment,  in 
this  place,  on  hehalf  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  and  her  peojile,  for  and  in  whose 
name  I  have  the  honor  to  address  you  ;  and  to  stale,  in  this  connection,  an  im- 
portant matter,  that  1  hope  will  not  escape  the  particular  attention  of  every  one 
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present,  placing  as  it  does  the  projected  road  from  Memphis  through  Arkansas, 
to  unite  with  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  roads,  in  a  very  important  and  truly  com- 
mendable position  in  reference  to  its  connections  with  neighboring  states.  Upon 
a  careful  examination  of  a  map  of  the  country,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the 
main  connecting  links  of  that  great  system  of  "  main  tritak  lines"  of  rail-road 
now  traversing  the  United  States.  Crossing  the  Mississippi  River  at  a  point 
where  it  will  connect  with  those  immense  thoroughfares  which  lead  to  all  the 
important  commercial  centres  of  the  West,  and  to  the  great  marts  of  the  East, 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard — finding  at  Portland,  Maine,  a  connection  with  the 
extension  of  the  projected  Halifax  and  Quebec  lines  of  railway,  now  under  pro- 
cess of  survey  by  the  " i?z<ro/?ean  and  North  American  Rail-Road  Company;'''' 
traversing  the  provinces  of  New-Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Canadas, 
via  Quebec,  Montreal,  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  up  along  the  northern  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  to  where  it  intersects  the  "  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada,'"  that 
brings  you  to  Detroit,  the  completion  of  which  is  now  deemed  certain,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  British  government  and  these  North  American  provinces. 
Another  striking  feature  in  the  Arkansas  road,  which  must  be  kept  in  view,  is, 
that  it  will,  by  its  connection  with  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  intersect 
the  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  Rail-road,  in  its  onward  course  through  the  state 
of  Tennessee — spanning  at  one  bound  the  North  American  states  and  the  British 
provinces,  connecting  the  two  oceans,  and  the  great  northern  inland  seas  ;  bind- 
ing in  "  bands  of  iron"  and  locomotive  attraction,  all  that  new  world  of  com- 
merce, trade,  and  travel ;  concentrating  and  diffusing,  with  lightning  speed,  that 
vast  and  swelling  stream  of  intelligence,  and  march  of  the  human  mind,  now  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  age. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  extravagant  for  me  to  say,  before  this  body 
of  patriots,  congregated  here  on  an  occasion  that  will  be  chronicled  in  history, 
what  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  though  not  adhered  to  for  any  effective  purpose, 
that  as  the  laws  of  trade  are  inviolable,  the  country  which,  like  the  Mississippi 
valley,  is  possessed  of  the  greatest  number  of  materials  necessary  for  manufac- 
tures, will  be  the  ultimate  manufacturers  ;  and  the  time  is  close  at  hand,  when 
the  world  will  scarcely  believe  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  by  any  possibility 
have  existed,  as  to  have  permitted  raw  materials  to  go  to  England  from  one 
continent,  and  food  from  another,  for  the  production  of  goods  to  sell  in  a  third. 
By  this  we  arrive  at  a  point  which  may  well  be  considered  as  a  main  element  in 
this  view  of  the  resources  of  that  vast  region  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
whence  the  growing  manufactures  of  that  valley  must  draw  a  majority  of  their 
supplies,  and  in  which  it  must  find  an  expansive  market  for  their  fabrics  de- 
pending upon  that  great  rail-road  system,  to  extend  from  the  ;?,Iississippi  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  American  mind,  fresh  from  the  completion  of  canals  and  rail-roads,  of 
gigantic  proportions,  in  the  older  states,  and  from  the  acquisition  of  California, 
with  her  rich  resources — what  is  there  in  this  Pacific  road  that  should  make  us 
pause,  although  we  admit  the  enterprise  to  be  a  colossal  one;  and  yet  who  will 
have  the  assurance  to  say  that  we  have  not  tha  means  and  energj'  proportioned  to 
this  and  the  other  great  works,  laid  out  for  the  American  race  ujjon  this  continent. 
How  can  we  accomplish  it  ?  I  auswer,  by  bringing  into  active  life  the  labor 
and  the  now  dormant  energies  of  our  people  ;  to  grade  the  roads  and  make  the 
superstructure;  and  by  securing  a  just  proportion  of  the  public  domain,  to  pur- 
chase the  iron  rails,  and  for  the  equipments  of  the  road. 

It  is  obviously  true,  that  the  immense  amount  of  the  public  lands  will,  if  not  in  a 
mass,  be  appropriated  by  piece-meal,  to  satisfy  the  numerous  demands  made  upon 
the  federal  government,  by  different  states,  for  various  objects,  until  they  are  all 
gone;  now  amply  sufiijieut,  if  promptly  and  judiciously  made  available,  to  con- 
struct and  equip  all  the  rail-roads  that  may  be  required  in  the  Western  and  South- 
western Slates  during  the  present  century.  In  fact,  such  an  application  of  them 
is  the  best,  if  not  the  oidy  mode,  of  making  them  available  to  the  people ;  and 
such  a  disposition  of  them  would  meet  with  favor  from  every  quarter,  and 
should  engage  the  early  attention  of  Congress. 

The  immense  migration  to,  and  rapid  settlement  of,  our  Pacific  possessions, 
have  hastened  events,  aud  brought  them  to  a  point  where  it  becomes  necessary  to 
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decil^e  immediately  on  the  adoption  of  some  plan,  for  the  construction  of  a  more 
direct  and  rapid  connection,  than  any  now  existing. 

Again:  of  the  progress  and  position  of  the  Pacific  Stales,  the  world,  and  its 
history,  does  not  afford  a  parallel.  The  discovery  of  the  rich  mines  has  enticed 
and  congregated  there  thousands  of  people,  of  all  nation.«,  kindred  and  tongues, 
reared  and  educated  under  various  forms  of  government,  many  with  unbridled 
passions,  imaccustomed  to  our  institutions  and  laws,  hard  to  govern  in  their  pre- 
sent position,  which  gives  them  the  command  of  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific, 
with  China,  and  with  all  Asia.  Hence  the  more  immediate  the  necessity  of 
opening  a  great  highway,  facilitating  trade,  the  interchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween the  two  oceans,  and  an  immense  population  of  consumers  in  the  interme- 
diate valley.  This  is  not  a  new  subject  ;  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  before  the 
public,  discussed  and  commented  upon  in  every  rpiarter ;  but  the  position  at 
present  assumed  is  different.  We  ask  for  these  grams  to  be  made  directly  to 
corporations,  created  and  controlled  within  their  proper  sphere  by  state  author- 
ity, involving  no  constitutional  difficultiea 

To  illustrate  :  an  eminent  writer  upon  the  subject  of  private  corporations,  re- 
marks,— only  a  few  years  since  "  Professor  Morse  deemed  the  construction  of 
an  extensive  electric  telegraph  impracticable,  except  by  the  general  government, 
who  repelled  him,  as  it  had  repelled  Ds  Witt  Clinton,  when  he  supposed  the 
Erie  Canal  could  not  be  built  without  aid  from  the  national  treasury  ;  hiid  to 
these  refusals  we  owe  the  numerous  telegraphs  which  are  pervading  our  country, 
and  the  numerous  canals  and  rail-roads  with  which  the  states  have  enriched  their 
respective  sovereignties;  improvements  greatly  more  extensive  than  the  general 
government  could  have  accomplished,  had  it  been  ever  so  willing.  The  United 
States  in  their  agencies  seem  naturally  obdurate.  In  a  degree  proportioned  to 
their  unfitness,  men  in  their  aspirations  naturally  call  upon  some  Hercules,  in- 
stead of  eliciting  an  energetic  exercise  of  their  own  powers.  But  we  evolve 
principles  practically,  long  before  we  see  them  speculatively,  or  we  should  not 
persevere,  as  we  do,  in  a  reliance  on  the  general  government  for  what  we  term 
internal  improvements;  and  which,  except  for  such  reliance,  would  readily  be 
accomplished  to  every  profitable  extent,  by  our  states  individually,  or  their  peo- 
ple :  a  sufficient  reason  why  our  states  increased  so  rapidly  in  power,  after  their 
separation  from  Great  Britain. 

Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  which  relied  on  state  agency  for  the  construction  of 
rail-roads,  became  insolvent  and  unable  to  complete  their  undertakings;  while 
the  states  of  New-York  and  Massachusetts,  who  constructed  theirs  by  private 
corporations,  completed  more  rail-roads  than  the  former  states  ever  contem- 
plated. Wise,  therefore,  is  the  policy  which,  by  means  of  private  incorporations, 
enables  individuals  to  combine  their  resources,  and  thus  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
personal  elficiency,  the  great  reservoir  of  all  efficiency. 

It  is  neither  my  province  nor  my  pleasure  to  depreciate  the  claims  of  rival 
routes,  f(n'  a  road  through  Arkansas,  that  may  be,  in  the  estimation  of  others,  en- 
titled to  a  priority  of  consideration  by  this  Convention.  Yet,  T  trust  to  be  excused 
for  asserting,  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  I  shall  here  conscientiously 
discharge  what  I  conceive  to  be  my  duty  to  those  I  represent,  to  you,  and  to  our 
common  country,  by  again  reiterating,  and  pressing  it  upon  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  Convention,  the  pre-eminent  claims  which  the  route  it  is  my 
pride  and  pleasure  to  advocate  (but  only  in  general  terms)  possesses,  for  the 
easy  and  cheap  construction  of  a  mairi  trunk  road  throvgk  the  state,  over  all  other 
competing  routes  that  may  be  advocated.  I  state  this,  from  some  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  country  over  which  tliat  road  W(nild  pass,  as  well  as  from  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  most  material  objootions  that  have  been  heretofore  raised  against 
its  real  merits,  as  compared  with  other  routes  spoken  of.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  being  central ;  and  will  be  of  far  more  general  benefit  to  the  present  and  future 
population  of  Arkansas,  and  to  the  country  generally,  than  any  other  route  indica- 
ted. Should  it  be  thus  appreciated  by  this  enlightened  body,  and  receive  their 
recommendation,  as  one  of  the  links  to  connect  tlie  road  terminating  at  Memphis 
with  the  Louisiana  road  in  Texas,  in  its  projected  course  to  the  Pacific,  it  could 
not  fail  to  meet  the  approbation  of  a  very  largo  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
state. 

I  believe  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting,  that  in  no  other  way  can  the  South- 
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western  States  succeed  so  effectually  in  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  the  con- 
struction (if  a  judicious  system  of  rail-roads,  or  that  will  have  such  heueficial  effect 
upon  the  whole  country,  as  by  uniting  all  the  means  and  ability  of  the  respective 
states  through  which  these  roads  may  pass,  upon  the  construction  of  the  lines 
here  indicated,  until  they  are  fully  completed,  and  equipped  for  business,  an  un- 
dertaking fully  equal  to  the  ability  of  these  states,  estimating  a  large  proportion 
of  the  ''road-bed''  to  be  made  by  the  surplus  labor  in  the  country.  A  diversion 
from  this  recommendation  might  greatly  retard,  if  not  blight,  for  years,  our  pros- 
perity ;  and  I  crave  indulgence  to  press  these  humble  sentiments  upon  your  at- 
tention, and  bespeak  for  them  an  attentive  consideration,  such  as  sliall  be  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance. 

It  is,  perhaps,  knoAvn  to  most  of  you,  that  the  name  of  Arkansas  has  become 
a  by-word  and  reproach,  upon  which  to  heap  every  vile  epithet  that  is  degrading 
to  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  Why  it  is  so,  except  from  habit,  I  cannot  say. 
Arkansas,  not  unlike  most  of  the  Western  States  of  her  age,  has,  perhaps  by  un- 
wise legislation,  placed  herself  and  her  people  in  the  back-ground  for  awhile, 
and  to  some  extent,  and  by  that  means,  oppressed  the  energies  of  mrany  of  her 
best  citizens ;  but  the  day  is  be^jinniiig  to  dawn,  and  a  bright  future  is  close  at 
hand,  when,  by  a  change  in  our  constitution  and  laws,  we  shall  be  relieved  from 
our  long-existing  financial  embarrassments,  which  have  borne  us  down  to  such  a 
degree,  that  our  natural  energies  and  immense  resources  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able for  advancing  either  our  manufacturing  or  internal  improvement  interests. 
Still,  I  am  authorized  to  say,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  survey,  locate,  and  com- 
mence the  work  upon  our  portion  of  these  proposed  roads,  as  soon  as  the  public 
policy  of  the  country  will  authorize  it,  and  the  South-western  States  shall  have 
decided  upon  and  established  a  system,  as  a  guide,  if  such  should  be  their  pleas- 
ure. It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  state  these  things,  or  thus  attempt  to 
speak  for  the  state  in  which  I  live,  lest  from  incompetency,  or  a  misapprehension 
of  her  real  interests  or  policy,  I  might  uncimsciously  err  in  my  eif  jrts  to  place 
her  in  the  right  position.  Nor  would  I  attempt  to  speak  under  any  circum- 
stances, except  as  at  present  advised  there  is  no  certainty  that  any  of  our  distin- 
guished citizens  will  be  present  from  this  portion  of  the  state,  to  repiesent  her  in 
the  Convention.  No  man,  however  intelligent  he  may  be,  can  be  lully  aware  of 
the  facts  that  really  exist  in  relation  to  the  practical  effects  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  a  new  country,  unless  he  makes  it  a  study ;  nor  their  means  and 
their  availability  to  build  these  roads,  consisting,  as  they  do,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  of  labor,  teams,  materials,  provisions  and  money.  The  results  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  their  judicious  application,  expended,  as  they  would  be,  upon  the  line  of 
the  work,  would  constitute  it  a  self-creating  fund,  making  every  one  stockhold- 
ers, and  wedding  them,  both  in  feeling  and  interest,  to  its  success  and  security, 
repaying  them  back  tenfold  in  the  increased  value  given  to  their  lands  and 
movable  property  of  every  kind  ;  nor  is  it  easy,  in  reference  to  a  "  main  trunk 
line,"  of  the  extent  and  dimensions  of  the  one  under  consideration,  to  form  any 
correct  estimate  of  the  local  traffic  and  travel  that  will  cMicentrate  upon  it;  nor 
of  the  lat"ral  business  that  would  afford  it  support;  nor  of  the  through  business 
which  would  pass  over  it,  in  consideration  of  its  safety,  certainty,  economy  and 
saving  of  time;  nor  any  approachable  estimate  of  the  increased  value  it  would 
give  to  land,  and  every  other  species  of  pi'operty,  not  only  along  the  line  of  the 
road,  but,  both  far  and  wide ;  and  also  the  impetus  it  would  give  to  all  the  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  other  industrial  pursuits. 

It  would  be  both  unwise  and  impolitic  for  the  states  through  which  these  pro- 
jected roads  are  to  pass,  to  apply  at  this  time  for  the  direct  aid  of  the  general 
government  in  their  construction,  a  useless  application,  inasmuch  as  the  public 
policy  of  the  country  has  settled  down  in  opf>osition  to  it. 

A  commencement  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  proposed  works,  would 
soon  elevate  our  standard,  as  an  industrious,  self-relying  people,  and  place  us 
in  good  credit.  And  now  that  the  English  rail-roads  are  all  built,  and  large 
amounts  of  surplus  capital  accumulating  there,  to  which  we  may  add,  the  di- 
minished character  in  the  value  of  their  annuities  as  a  paying  investment, 
would  soon  bring  into  the  field  of  operation,  as  competitors,  a  new  race  of 
contractors,  with  abundant  capital,  who,  doubtless,  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  construct  at  least  a  moiety  of  our  roads,  provided  they  were  secured  by  a 
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lien  upon  them,  properly  sanctioned  by  our  respective  state  authorities. .  It  is, 
perhaps,  known  to  you  that  the  money  to  build  the  "  European  and  North 
American  Rail-Road,"  to  an  amount  far  greater  than  we  would  require,  was 
obtained  for  but  a  mere  fraction  of  interest  above  three  per  cent.  But  before 
this  can  be  successfully  attempted,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should 
begin  the  work  ourselves,  and  carry  it  forward  until  the  results  upon  these  pro- 
jected roads  are  so  far  extended,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  sufficiently 
developed,  to  be  an  earnest,  of  both  our  intention  and  ability,  to  perform  what- 
ever we  promise,  without  relying  on  contingencies  to  happen. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  present  on  this  occasion,  that  the  comple- 
tion of  such  gigantic  undertakings  is  a  work  of  time,  requiring  the  fortitude, 
energy,  and  iron  will  of  American  enterprise.  Yet  procrastination  will  be 
fatal  to  us,  evincing  to  the  world  that  we  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  construct- 
ing a  road  through  a  level  country,  at  no  expense  of  the  right  of  way,  present- 
ing no  formidable  obstacles  in  comparison  to  similar  works  in  the  Eastern 
States.  If  we  hesitate  now,  it  will  be,  in  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  no- 
thing less  than  an  implied  surrender  of  all  the  benefits  to  this  generation  of 
all  such  anticipated  improvements,  and  a  tacit  assignment  of  all  of  our  natural 
rights  to  other  rival  avenues  of  trade,  that  will  start  into  life,  grow  with  our 
growth,  and  gain  fresh  vigor  from  the  impotency  of  our  energies. 

The  construction  of  rail-roads  is  no  longer  a  debatable  question  of  policy  ; 
but  the  state  that  would  preserve  her  prospe^it}^  and  secure  her  future  pro- 
gress in  a  comparative  ratio  with  her  sister  states,  must  embark  in  similar  en- 
terprises, from  necessity.  The  great  strides  of  other  states  towards  annihila- 
ting distance,  by  this  means,  should  stimulate  us  to  push  forward  oar  rail-road 
projects  with  renewed  energy,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  bring  to  its  aid  the  influ- 
ence of  every  citizen  in  the  South-western  States. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  Europe  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  New-York  and  other  Northern  cities,  enriching  them  at  our 
expense,  until  from  afllucncc  the  South  has  reduced  herself  to  a  state  of  depen- 
dence. How  this  evil  is  to  be  remedied  I  leave,  as  before  stated,  to  others 
more  competent  to  exemplify,  whilst  I  turn  my  attention  to  another  matter, 
equally  important  in  its  particular  relation  to  Southern  advancement,  which  no 
one  can  fail  to  see  at  a  glance  in  its  most  alarming  and  extended  aspect ;  I 
mean  the  immense  emigration  now  pouring  in  upon  our  Atlantic  seaboard, 
which  in  its  progress  threatens  to  depopulate  portions  of  Europe,  and  there- 
fore becomes  an  essential  element  in  the  progress  of  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country.  The  South  derives  little  or  no  benefit  from  such  accessions,  al- 
though their  numbers,  both  in  wealth  and  respectability,  are  increasing  every 
year.  When  the  line  of  ocean  steamers,  now  building  m  the  Eastern  ports,  shall 
have  been  completed,  they  will  be  far  beyond  any  present  estimate.  These 
emigrants  mostly  land  in  the  city  of  New- York  and  neighboring  towns,  from 
whence  they  readily  find  their  way  into  the  region  of  the  far  West,  at  tri- 
fling expense,  through  regularly  organized  emigrating  societies,  ever  ready 
to  change  them  from  on  shipboard  to  the  railway  lines,  in  an  hour  after 
their  arrival,  without  any  charge  of  cartage,  and  landing  them  in  Chicago,  for 
example,  at  a  cost  of  only  seven  dollars,  or  at  any  other  point  in  the  same  ratio, 
tluis  placing  them  in  a  few  days  in  the  centre  of  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West, 
with  all  their  money  and  effects,  with  health  unimpaired.  The  few  that  find 
their  way  South,  land  on  the  levee,  in  New-Orleans,  uncared  for — take  a  deck 
passage  on  some  steamboat  bound  up  the  Mississippi,  to  seek  a  home — and  die 
in  numbers  of  some  prevailing  disease  of  the  country,  or  are  blown  up,  or  find  a 
watery  grave  from  the  sinking  of  a  badly-managed  boat.  The  remedy  for  all 
this  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  common  understanding.  And  we  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  secure  any  great  accessions  of  that  description  of  popula- 
tion, without  making  an  adequate  provision  to  invite  them  to  our  shores,  in  a 
corresjjonding  ratio  with  other  commercial  points. 

The  last  record  of  250,000  emigrants,  arriving  in  the  Eastern  ports,  had 
about  their  persons  in  money,  $20,000,000 ;  and  the  previous  register  of 
210,000,  10  millions  of  dollars.     This  may  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
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great  value  we  ought  to  attach  to  the  acquisition  of  a  proportion  of  that  vast 
and  swelling  tide  of  population,  pressing  forward  to  find  a  home  in  America. 

Another  advantage,  which  should  not  escape  your  notice,  is,  that  the  cost  of 
rail-roads  in  the  South-western  States  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  less 
than  in  the  Eastern  States,  by  full  one-half— when  we  take  into  the  calculation 
that  the  "  right  of  way"'  is  a  gratuity.  In  this  view  of  it,  who  can  fail,  in  com- 
mon with  the  public,  to  see  the  cheapness  and  great  natural  advantages  these 
projected  roads  will  possess  over  any  others,  and  the  vast  results  to  be  produ- 
ced by  their  successful  accomplishment.  By  means  of  them  the  home  trade, 
and  the  value  of  that  vast  domain  through  which  they  will  pass,  will  be  en- 
hanced. Upon  the  immense  line,  settlers  of  all  nations  will  press,  with  cease- 
less vigor,  the  moment  the  preliminary  surveys  are  made,  and  soon  a  thriving 
population  will  fill  every  plain  and  valley  ;  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  will 
spring  up,  as  if  by  magic,  adding  strength  and  value  to  the  work  as  it  pro- 
gresses, developing  the  energies  of  the  whole  population  within  its  influence. 
The  labor  now  in  the  country,  with  the  increase  that  these  new  works  will  in- 
vite and  bring  to  us,  will  be  ample  for  all  reasonable  purposes,  under  judicious 
management,  to  build  these  roads. 

The  idea  of  filling  up  a  new  country  with  the  hardy  pioneers,  ever  pressing 
westward  for  a  home,  and  settling  them,  free  of  cost,  upon  lands  far  in  the  in- 
terior, and  away  from  any  facilities  affording  an  easy  market  for  their  products, 
is  too  absurd  for  any  one  to  propose,  even  if  the  land  were  free  of  cost.  If  so 
remotely  situated  that  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  can  produce  no  results  be- 
yond a  bare  subsistence,  a  farm  is  notworth  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it ;  and 
the  demagogue  who  proffers  it,  but  insults  the  intelligence  of  the  settler. 

If.  however,  by  appropriating  a  porti^,n  of  the  public  domain,  the  remainder 
can  be  made  available  to  the  settler,  a  ^al  homestead  will  have  been  created  for 
him  that  will  be  a  rich  inheritance.  M^ufactures,  and  all  branches  of  industry, 
will  spring  up  on  the  line  of  these  roads,  affording  markets  for  the  produce  of 
the  districts  commanded  by  its  latec*!  works.  The  experience  of  the  great 
rail-roads  now  in  operation  in  the  older  states,  fully  exemplify  what  we  wish  to 
arrive  at — that  if  the  effect,  in  a  c3^ntry  already  densely  settled  by  a  manu- 
facturing population,  is  so  astonishing,  as  every  one  present  knows  it  to  be, 
how  much  more  effective  will  the  same  influence  be  in  such  a  country  as  this, 
where  all  its  natural  resources  remain  undeveloped. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

RoswELL  Beebe. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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I  congratulate  you  and  the  whole  country  on  the  assemblage  of  your  honorable 
body.  I  regard  it  as  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  measures  destined  to 
exert  a  most  salutary  influence  on  our  future  destiny.  The  place  selected  is  the 
proper  one  in  all  respects,  and  the  time  eminently  propitious.  New-Orleans 
has  so  many  natural  advantages,  that  she  must  always  be  exempt  from  much  of 
the  suspicion  of  undue  selfishness,  to  which  many  other  places  might  be  exposed. 
With  or  without  rail-roads,  her  majestic  river  and  its  mighty  tributaries  must 
always  supply  her  with  all  the  elements  of  boundless  wealth  and  prosperity. 
What  if  other  cities  should  occasionally  penetrate  a  few  interior  valleys,  and 
here  and  there  make  a  few  encroachments  on  her  former  commerce,  the  im- 
pression would  be  too  slightly  felt  to  impede  her  onward  progress.  The  insig- 
nificant loss  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  stimulus  which 
a  general  rail-road  system  would  impart  to  the  productive  energies  of  the 
country. 

But  the  place  is  not  more  favorable  than  the  time  is  auspicious.  The  southern 
and  western  mind  is  now  ripe,  thoroughly  ripe  on  all  the  subjects  which  I  suppose 
will  occupy  your  attention.  These,  I  expect,  will  be  chiefly,  the  devising  of  a 
proper  rail-road  system  for  the  South  and  West  ;  the  introduction  and  en- 
couragement of  a  more  extensive  system  of  manufacturing  into  the  same  region, 
and  the  encouragement  of  importations  into  our  southern  cities,  and  a   direct 
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trade  between  them  and  foreign  countries.     On  all  these  subjects,  I  repeat,  the 
public  mind  is  thoroughly  ripe  for  decided  action. 

As  to  rail-roads,  who  that  ever  made  one  distant  journey  by  water,  that  did 
not  prefer  dry  land  for  the  next !  With  or  without  cause  for  it,  the  universal 
passion  of  the  age  has  become,  to  desert  the  water  and  to  fly  to  the  land — not  only 
to  fly  to  it,  but  to  fly  on  it,  at  the  rate  of  40  or  60  miles  to  the  hour.  Even  here  in 
Tennessee,  we  who  have  been  heretofore  a  patient  and  slow-moving  people, 
(except  in  war  times,)  have  been  so  quickened  up  that  nothing  but  the  iron  horse 
and  the  telegraph  will  now  do  us.  We  are  giving  a  hearty  welcome  to  every 
rail-road  that  approaches  our  borders — our  legislature  is  now  granting  charters 
to  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  roads  to  Nashville,  and  from  that  point  to  the 
Great  Bend  of  Tennessee,  in  a  suitable  direction  to  meet  with  the  New-Orleans 
and  Mobile  roads,  when  extended  to  that  river.  We  are,  in  fact,  reaching  out 
our  arms  in  every  direction,  proffering  an  affectionate  embrace  to  all.  To  none 
a  more  fraternal  one  than  to  our  sister  cities  of  the  South — Mobile  and  New- 
Orleans.  Let  them  come  by  their  own  ways  to  the  Tennessee  River,  a  little 
above  or  below  where  our  state-line  crosses  it,  and  where  all  obstructions 
to  navigation  will  be  avoided,  and  we  will  shake  hands  across  the  stream  with 
a  cordiality  that  shall  know  no  discrimination.  But  our  legislature  is  not  con- 
tent with  simply  granting  charters,  and  then  leaving  the  projects  to  linger  and 
perish,  with  no  other  than  a  mere  statutory  existence  ;  she  is  proposing  for  all  of 
our  great  (or  as  the  technical  word  now  is)  our  tidal  lines,  to  advance  to  the  com- 
panies her  bonds  at  the  rate  of  S7,000  or  $8,000  per  mile,  for  the  purchase  of  iron 
rails,  locomotives,  and  other  fixtures  of  the  roads.  There  is  every  probability 
that  such  liberal  provisions  will  be  made  for  them  at  the  present  session  of  that 
body.  Wc  are,  therefore,  profoundly  in  earnest :  and  Tennessee  tenders  to 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  a  generous  rivalry  as  to  who  shall  first 
reach  the  proposed  point  on  the  Tennessee  River  with  the  roads  in  question.  I 
need  not  take  time  to  point  out  the  great  advantages  of  such  a  line  of  road  both 
to  Mobile  and  New-Orleans.  The  Vicksburgh,  Jackson,  Brandon,  and  Mont- 
g-omery  road  will  be  the  first  tributary.  In  northern  Mississippi,  I  suppose  not 
far  from  Jacinto,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road  would  cross,  which 
would  be  the  second ;  at  Nashville,  the  Chattanooga  will  be  the  third, 
swollen  as  it  will  be,  by  the  junction  at  the  latter  place  of  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah,  and  of  the  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  roads.  A  connection  be- 
tween New-Orleans  and  Mobile  with  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  with 
such  tributaries  as  these,  must  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  cities  at 
their  respective  termini,  and  to  the  whole  region  of  country  through  which  the 
road  would  pass. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  a  connection  with  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  however 
important,  is  not  the  only  purpose  of  these  two  southern  cities.  They  see  with 
what  steadiness  of  purpose  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  pushing  forward 
their  road,  to  some  point  on  the  Mississippi,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
They  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  consequences.  If  Charleston  is  determined  to 
stand  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  bidding  for  the  amazing  commerce  of  the  North- 
west, New-Orleans  and  Mobile  will  be  compelled  to  stand  there  also,  her  rivals 
and  competitors  for  the  noble  prize.  I  speak  of  competition  and  rivalry,  of 
course,  in  no  sense  unworthj^  of  those  enlightened  cities.  That  they  may  be 
there  in  good  time  to  secure  their  just  and  fair  proportion  of  advantages,  I  re- 
spectfully beg  leave  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  both  of  them. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  make  the  important  roads  contemplated  by  them, 
and  which  it  is  perhaps  essential  to  each,  sliould  be  made  without  a  heavy  draft 
on  the  resources  of  both  cities,  and  on  those  of  the  towns  and  peo[)le  along  the 
respective  routes.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  a  just  economy 
in  both,  to  avoid  the  construction  of  parallel  and  contiguous  lines,  such  as 
would  be  two  roads  from  any  point  of  approximation  in  northern  Miesisippi  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  To  avoid  doing  so,  I  would  suggest  that  the  New- 
Orleans  road  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tennessee, 
should  bo  .so  located  as  to  pass  the  point  where  the  Mobile  road  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio  crosses  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road  by  Tuscumbia.     This  point, 
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1  believe,  is  near  Jacinto,  in  Mississippi.  Now,  from  that  point  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  in  order  to  form  a  connection  with  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  road  by 
Nashville,  and  from  the  same  point  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  a  road  micrht 
and  ought  to  be  constructed  by  the  united  funds  of  both  cities,  or  of  the  companies 
representing  them,  securing  by  proper  covenants  equal  rights  and  benefits  of 
every  sort  to  both.  More  especially  do  I  consider  this  to  be  important  in  relation 
to  the  road  running  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  distance  will  not  fall 
much  short  of  175  miles,  and  the  cost  of  its  construction  not  much  less  than 
three  millions  of  dollars.  Half  that  amount  is  worth  saving,  and  its  division 
would  lighten  the  burden  on  both,  as  well  as  on  the  intermediate  towns  and 
people  who  might  be  called  on  to  contribute  to  its  construction.  The  sug- 
gestion is  made  with  a  full  persuasion  that  the  road  can  be  made  by  either,  but 
with  the  strong  conviction  that  a  proper  sense  of  economy  and  an  enlightened 
comity  of  feeling,  would  evidently  be  consulted  by  a  joint  contribution  to  it. 

I  drop  the  subject  of  rail-roads,  in  order  to  suggest  another  on  which  the 
South  and  West  are  looking  for  your  action  with  the  highest  interest :  I  mean 
the  encouragement  of  manufactories — manufactories  generally,  but  more 
especially  of  our  great  southern  staple.  You  will  never  adjourn,  I  hope,  without 
making  the  strongest  appeals  to  our  capitalists,  and  especially  our  planters,  to 
engage  in  them.  The  latter  can  build  the  houses  necessary  with  their  own 
hands.  Two  or  three,  or  half  a  dozen  can  unite  in  one  establishment.  They 
can  select  from  their  own  stock  of  slaves  the  most  active  and  intelligent  ones 
for  operatives,  without  the  necessary  advances  in  money  to  white  laborers. 
The  cost  of  machinery,  and  the  expense  of  one  or  two  others  of  practical  ex- 
perience to  superintend  the  rest,  will  be  nearly  the  only  outlay  of  actual  capital 
for  the  business.  I  earnestly  desire  to  see  one-fourth  of  southern  slave  labor 
diverted  from  the  production  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  One-fourth  of  such 
labor  abstracted,  would  give  a  steadiness  and  elevation  of  prices  to  the  raw  ma- 
terial, which  would  better  justify  its  cultivation. 

I  have  no  time  to  elaborate  this  view  of  the  subject ;  I  but  hint  at  it,  and 
indulge  the  hope  that  it  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  your  ablest  com- 
mittees. 

In  relation  to  the  encouragement  of  importations  into  our  southern  cities,  and 
of  direct  trade  between  them  and  foreign  countries,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
suggest  anything  valuable.  When  the  South  shall  have  completed  a  well  digested 
system  of  internal  improvements,  connecting  the  interior  with  our  southern 
ports,  importations  will  come  of  themselves.  Ability  to  furnish  assorted  cargoes 
will  soon  attract  a  direct  trade  to  the  full  amount  of  the  ability  of  our  southern 
cities  to  accommodate  it.  This  theme,  also,  opens  too  wide  afield  either  for  my 
present  time  or  for  the  patience  of  your  honorable  body. 

I  therefore  close  this  communication,  with  the  most  profound  respect  and  con- 
fident expectation,  that  your  deliberations  will  result  in  the  lasting  benefit  of  our 
common  country. 

Very  respectfully, 

Nashville,  Tenn.  A.^ron  V.  Brown. 

!  Your  esteemed  favor  of  3d  instant,  directed  to  Graniteville,  is  before  me,  with 
an  invitation  to  deliver  an  essay  before  the  Rail-road  Convention  to  assemble  in 
New-Orleans  on  the  first  Monday  in  January  next,  on  the  subject  of  the  extension 
of  Southern  and  Western  manufactures,  aud  the  influence  which  it  will  exert  on 
the  system  of  internal  communication,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Convention  to 
project. 

I  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  yourself  and  the  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  regret  that  your  let- 
ter reached  me  too  late  to  afford  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  of  other  engage- 
ments, to  do  justice  to  a  subject  of  such  vast  magnitude.  It  covers  a  boundless  and 
prolific  field  for  speculation  as  well  as  practical  observation  ;  and  1  assure  you,  it 
is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  circumstances  beyond  my  control  compels  me  to 
decline  the  honorable  office  of  addressing  the  Convention  on  the  subject. 

The  advancement  of  the  mechanic  arts,  aud  diversifying  southern  industry,  is 
a  subject  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  for  years  past.     In  order  to  keep  pace 
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with  the  advances  making  everywhere  in  this  utilitarian  age,  we  must  give  up 
our  notions  of  exckisive  agriculture  in  the  planting  states,  and  turn  more  of  our 
attention  to  those  branches  of  industry,  which  will  so  diversify  occupation,  as  to 
give  a  field  for  the  development  of  the  powers  of  every  mind.  It  will  tend  to 
vivify  the  intellect  of  the  masses,  giving  such  vent  to  human  ingenuity  as  will 
bring  out  the  whole  physical  and  productive  foi-ce  of  our  country,  and  give  life 
and  energy  to  the  vast  operations  you  have  before  you,  and  a  sure  basis  for  the 
future  proiit  and  usefulness  of  the  rail-roads  you  contemplate  building. 

Without  such  a  change  in  public  sentiment  as  will  direct  capital  into  such  chan- 
nels, our  soil  will  be  worn  out,  and  many  of  our  now  productive  fields  will  be 
suffered  to  grow  up  in  sedge-grass  and  old  field  pines,  as  is  now  the  case  in  many 
portions  of  the  old  Atlantic  southern  states.  Our  commercial  cities  will  remain 
stationary,  while  those  of  other  countries  will  i-apidly  advance  in  wealth  and 
population.  Our  accumulated  mercantile  capital  will  continue  to  leave  us,  in  or- 
der to  find  more  profitable  sources  of  investment,  instead  of  seeking  employment 
in  our  own  country  by  building  manufactories,  rearing  villages,  making  rail-roads, 
and  other  improved  means  of  intercommunication.  All  such  investments  made 
in  a  country  act  back  on  the  cities  that  accumulate  andfurnish  the  capital.  Thus, 
we  may  have  action  and  reaction  going  on,  giving  strength  to  the  sinews  of  our 
country,  population  and  wealth  to  our  cities,  and  terminate  in  that  enviable  state 
of  things  which  Boston  enterprise  and  Boston  capital  has  produced  in  Massachu- 
setts.    The  motto  of  the  South  should  be,  the  Plow,  the  Anvil,  and  the  Loom. 

It  is  a  prevalent  but  mistaken  notion,  that  the  Caucasian  race  of  the  South  have 
not  as  much  mental  or  physical  energy  to  prompt  industry  as  the  same  class  of 
individuals  at  the  North.  It  is  true,  that  they  are  not  fitted  by  nature  to  stand  our 
broiling  sun  of  the  South,  or  even  to  exist  in  the  pestilential  swamps  of  the  sea- 
board, where  the  African  enjoys  health,  and  seems  to  be  at  home. 

The  white  man  will  never  be  an  efficient  field-laborer  in  our  southern  states ; 
but  when  the  now  unemployed  or  unproductive  white  people  of  our  country  are 
looked  on  in  a  proper  light  by  our  great  capitalists,  they  shall  soon  be  brought  to 
employ  themselves  in  the  arts  which  follow  and  cluster  around  the  anvil  and  the 
loom.  God  speed  the  change  which  shall  produce  such  a  revolution  as  will  fill 
every  department  of  our  commerce,  manufactures,  &c.,  with  our  own  people  !  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  with  the  aid  of  the  African  race  to  drain  our  swamps  and 
speed  the  plow,  we  may  become  the  thriftiest  people  on  earth. 

With  great  respect, 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Wm.  Gregg. 


Raleigh,  Dec.  5th,  1851. 
Gentlemen — 

I  very  much  regret  that  it  is  not  in  ray  power  to  accept  your  invitation  to  attend 
the  llail-lload  Convention,  which  is  to  be  held  in  New-Orleans  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  January.  I  regret  this  the  more,  as  I  have  long  had  a  desire  to  visit  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  commercial  emporium,  where  you  purpose 
to  have  your  meeting. 

Although  not  in  my  power  to  be  with  you,  I  shall  participate  with  the  tiiost 
lively  feelings  of  interest  in  your  proceedings.  Such  a  Convention  of  delegates  from 
the  Southern  and  Western  states,  cannot  fail  to  elicit  information  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance to  the  whole  country.  The  immense  amount  of  capital  invested  in  rail- 
road improvements,  as  well  in  England  as  in  the  United  States,  places  the  system 
beyond  all  question  as  to  its  importance  and  utility;  and  to  the  energy,  commer- 
cial knowledge,  and  business  habits  of  practical  men,  the  public  are  indebted  for 
the  development  and  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  wants  of  every  community. 
The  Convention  which  you  propose  to  assemble  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most 
favorable  results,  as  you  bring  together  men  of  intelligence,  capable  of  imparting 
the  best  modes  of  management,  as  collected  from  the  practice  of  American  and 
foreign  railways;  men  qualified  to  give  correct  statements  of  what  has  been 
done,  what  works  are  in  progress,  what  plans,  both  as  to  materiel,  iron  and 
construction,  are  most  approved;  thus  collecting  a  fund  of  information  of  the 
highest  practical  importance  to  every  section  of  the  country.  These  considera- 
tions of  themselves  would  fuily  justify  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  ;  but  the 
great  point  is,  in  seeing  New-Orleans,  the  favored  depot  of  the  immense  producta 
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of  the  mighty  West,  taking  a  lead  in  the  great  work.  Other  markets  less  favored 
may,  by  their  energy  and  enterprise,  tnni  the  system  to  their  advantage ;  but 
these  must  serve  as  feeders,  in  order  to  collect  and  concentrate  the  whole  to  that 
point  which  has  been  designated  by  the  God  of  nature  and  the  past  experience  of 
man. 

The  Convention,  I  trust,  will  not  confine  its  labors  to  the  advancement  of  the 
rail-road  system  alone,  but  extend  its  views  to  our  foreign  trade  and  commerce. 
With  the  great  staple  of  cotton  at  their  command,  most  surely,  Charleston  and 
New-Orleans  should  be  to  the  South  and  West  what  Boston  and  New- York  are  to 
the  East  and  North,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  the  middle  states.  I  should 
gladly  present  my  views  on  this  interesting  subject,  but  that  I  know  others  will 
be  in  attendance  on  the  Convention  better  qualified  than  myself,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  freely  conferring  with  each  other,  and  of  thus  doing  justice  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you,  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  awakened 
in  my  own  state,  and  that  we  now  have  in  construction  two  great  connecting 
rail-road  links;  the  one  running  through  the  eastern  section  of  the  state,  via  Wil- 
mington to  the  Charleston  road;  the  other  via  Ealeigh,  Columbia,  and  on  south, 
which  will  secure  not  only  the  travel  from  north  to  south,  but  serve  for  transport- 
ing the  produce  of  the  interior  of  our  state  to  their  proper  home  markets. 

Allow  me  to  renew  my  regrets  that  professional  engagements  will  deny  me 
the  pleasure  of  being  with  you,  and  to  express  my  sanguine  anticipations  that  the 
most  happy  results  will  follow  the  labors  of  the  Convention. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  M.  Saunders. 

Messrs.  Burke,  Grossman,  etc. 


THE  JACKSON  RAIL-ROAD. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  New- Orleans,  Jackson  and  Northern  Rail- Road  : 

Gentlemen — The  Permanent  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  appointed  in 
April  last  by  the  Convention  of  the  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Northern  Rail- 
Road,  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  their  proceedings  : 

The  committee,  immediately  after  their  appointment,  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  imposed  on  them,  in  accordance  with  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Convention,  viz.  :  To  devise  the  means  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
a  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi ;  and,  for 
that  purpose,  to  organize  a  rail-road  company  under  the  general  incorporation 
law  of  Louisiana. 

An  examination  of  the  act  of  March  16,  1844,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  or- 
ganization of  Corporations  in  this  State,"  convinced  the  committee  that  it  was 
impossible  to  form  a  rail-road  company  under  its  provisions.  This  fact  is 
clearly  established  in  the  report  of  a  sub-committee  appointed  to  investicrate 
the  subject,  a  brief  recapitulation  of  which  is  here  given,  although  the  whole 
report  has  already  been  submitted  to  the  public  through  the  press.  The  sub- 
committee say  : 

"  That  after  the  most  earnest  efforts,  they  have  been  unable  to  devise  any 
means  for  forming  an  organization  under  the  present  legislation  of  the  state, 
that  will  afford  the  slightest  prospect  of  success  in  obtaining  subscriptions  ; 
and  that  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  undertakings  of  this  nature,  ren- 
der any  scheme'of  internal  improvement  utterly  hopeless,  until  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  incorporation  law  shall  have  been  made.  The  whole  spirit  of  this 
law  reveals  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  It  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-six  sections,  filled  with  the  most  minute  provisions  relative  to 
formalities  to  be  observed,  and  restrictions  to  be  imposed,  on  the  companies  to 
be  formed  under  its  enactments.  So  far  as  regards  such  companies  as  are  in- 
tended to  forward  works  similar  to  that  which  we  propose  to  undertake,  the 
title  of  the  law  would  form  a  better  index  to  its  provisions,  if  the  act  had  been 
declared  to  be  intended  '  to  prohibit  the  organization  of  corporations  in  this 
state.'  " 
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The  sub-committee  then  refer  especially  to  some  of  the  sections  alluded  to 
in  the  preceding  remarks,  and  show  that  suiiscription  books  can  only  be  open- 
ed in  one  place,  thereby  precluding  the  obtaining  of  subscriptions  by  lists,  to 
be  carried  round  to  the  inhabitants  of  parishes  where  the  line  of  the  road  is  to 
pass  ;  that  the  act  of  incorporation  must  be  executed  before  a  notary,  and  a 
copy  of  the  same  be  deposited  in  one  of  the  district  courts,  with  a  petition  for 
its  homologation  ;  that  thirty  days'  previous  notice  of  the  application  to  the 
district  court  shall  be  published,  w;hen  any  individual  in  the  state  may  make 
any  opposition,  in  all  probability  thereby  delaying  the  action  of  the  company 
from  one  to  two  years  ;  that  no  rail-road  company  shall  have  the  right  of  ex- 
propriating property  without  the  express  authority  of  the  legislature  previously 
obtained,  nor  of  entering  into  the  limits  of  any  city  or  incorporated  town  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  authorities,  so  that  if  a  single  proprietor  on  the  line  re- 
fuses a  passage,  although  offered  the  full  value  of  his  land,  or  a  municipal  cor- 
poration refuses  an  entrance  into  its  limits,  the  work  must  be  stopped  ;  that 
twenty  per  cent,  must  be  paid  in  cash  by  each  subscriber  at  the  time  of  sub- 
scription ;  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  parishes,  cities  or  towns, 
where  such  corporations  exist,  shall  have  the  right  to  fix  the  rates  of  toll  or 
fees  ;  and  that  the  agreement  for  the  corporation,  when  made,  shall  not  be  con- 
strued or  interpreted  as  a  contract  with  the  state  ;  but  that  the  legislature  shall 
have,  at  all  times,  the  power  to  alter  and  amend  the  law,  and  apply  the  amend- 
ment to  pre-existing  corporations. 

The  sub-committee  further  say  : 

"That  any  individual  in  the  state  would  invest  his  capital,  under  such  con- 
ditions, is  scarcely  to  be  expected  ;  that  an  adequate  subscription  for  our  pur- 
poses can  be  obtained,  is  utterly  impossible. 

"  Your  committee,  therefore,  abandoning  any  attempt  to  adapt  our  project  to 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  confident  that  the  spirit  now  awakened  amongst 
our  people  will  lead  to  its  repeal  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  respect- 
fully recommend  as  follows  : 

"  1.  That  an  act  of  incorporation  be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  best  pre- 
cedents in  our  sister  states,  and  with  the  previous  legislation  of  our  own. 

"2.  That  lists  be  circulated  for  subscriptions  to  such  a  charter,  with  an 
agreement  that  the  subscriptions  are  only  to  be  binding  when  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature  shall  have  been  obtained  ;  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  sub- 
scribers agree  to  advance  five  per  cent,  on  each  share,  to  be  emplo3'ed  in  the 
necessary  preliminary  expenses  of  survey,  location,  &c. 

"3.  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  legislature,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  corporation  law,  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from  that  now  in  force, 
and  providing  for  the  facile  combination  of  the  capital  and  labor  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state,  who  are  willing  to  embark  in  enterprises  of  public  improvement 
or  utility." 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  the  sub-committee,  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration was  drawn  up,  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  company,  to  be  called 
"  The  New-Orleans,  Jackson  and  Northern  Rail-Road  Companj',"  the  object 
and  purpose  of  which  was  declared  to  be  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from 
New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  serve  for  a  main  trunk  of 
a  continuous  Ime  of  communication  between  New-Orleans  and  the  Northern 
and  Western  portions  of  the  confederacy.  The  capital  of  the  company  was 
fixed  at  two  millions  of  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each, 
with  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  of  increasing  the  capital,  if 
found  necessary,  provided  such  increase  were  sanctioned  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  stock  represented,  at  a  meeting  of  stockholders  held  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  not  deemed  necessary  here  to  repeat  all  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter, as  it  has  been  printed  and  extensively  circulated,  both  in  the  public  papers 
and  in  pamphlet  form.  The  proposed  charter  was  accompanied  by  an  agree- 
ment, which  has  been  signed  by  all  who  have  subscribed  for  stock.  This 
agreement  provides  that  the  subscriptions  shall  become  binding,  only  in  case 
the  legislature  of  the  state  shall,  at  its  next  session,  make  such  change  in  the 
laws  as  shall  render  the  proposed  act  of  incorporation  legal  and  valid  ;  and 
shall  empower  the  several  municipalities,  and  the  cities  and  parishes  on  the 
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line  of  the  road,  if  the  voluntary  subscriptions  prove  insufficient,  to  impose  a  tax 
on  real  estate  for  its  construction,  which  tax  shall  be  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the  places  taxed,  and  shall  be  reimbursable  to  the  tax-payers  in 
stock  of  the  company.  It  further  provides  for  the  payment,  in  advance,  of  the 
first  instalment  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  to  be  expend- 
ed solely  for  the  necessary  preliminary  expenses  in  the  location,  &c.,  the  road, 
plans,  printing,  &c. 

It  appoints  the  Permanent  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  a  Provisional 
Board  of  Directors  ;  to  act  in  obtaining  the  organization  of  the  company,  em- 
ploying proper  engineers  for  surveys,  reports,  plans,  &c.,  and  obtaining  all  the 
requisite  information  on  which  to  base  the  final  action  of  the  company  to  be 
formed  under  the  charter  ;  and  it  gives  to  said  Provisional  Board  of  Directors 
the  sole  power  of  expending  the  money  advanced. 

Books  of  subscription  were  opened  in  May  last,  and  within  thirty  days 
about  8400,000  of  the  stock  was  taken.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  to  date  : 

Amount  collected  on  account  of  first  instalment 811,959  00 

P^id  to  sundry  papers  for  printing,  &c 81,152  25 

Paid  for  books  and  stationery 47  00 

Paid  Corps  of  Engineers,  surveying  party,  &c 7,500  00 

Paid  commissions  for  collecting 300  00 8,999  25 


Balance  on  hand 82,959  75 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1851,  the  committee  prepared  and  published  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  Louisiana,  the  object  of  which  was — ■ 

To  develop  and  explain  the  principles  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  organize 
the  New-Orleans,  Jacks,  u  and  Northern  Rail-Road  Company. 

To  show  that,  while  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  natural  tribu- 
tary of  New-Orleans,  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth  and  population,  the 
commerce  of  the  city  has  been  gradually  dwindling  away  ;  and  that  if  she 
would  regain  the  trade  she  has  lost,  and  open  new  sources  of  opulence  and 
power,  it  will  be  necessary  to  modify  the  laws  of  the  state,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  remove  the  restrictions  and  burthens  now  imposed  on  capital  and  enter- 
prise ;  to  reform  our  municipal  affairs  by  the  establishment  of  an  economical 
and  efficient  government  for  the  city,  which  shall  restore  her  credit,  now  utterly 
prostrated  :  to  encourage  manufactures  ;  to  employ  steamships,  and  establish 
a  direct  foreign  commerce  with  countries  requiring  the  staple  productions  of 
the  great  valley ;  and,  more  important  than  all,  to  make  liberal  appropriations 
for  rail-roads  leading  from  New-Orleans,  and  connecting  with  the  vast  system 
of  rail-roads  now  projected  and  under  construction  in  the  neighboring  states  ; 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  legislature  has  constitutional  authority  to  grant 
to  all  municipal  corporations  power  to  tax  the  property  within  their  limits  for 
the  construction  of  works  of  internal  improvement ;  in  proof  of  which,  the 
decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  law  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  on  the  side 
of  its  equity  and  constitutionality  are  cited,  as  well  as  the  examples  of  such  tax- 
ation in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Connecticut  and  elsewhere ; 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  enterprise  in  the  people  of  this  state,  and  stimulate 
them  to  action,  by  examples  of  the  uniform  and  unfailing  increase  in  wealth, 
commerce  and  population,  of  every  portion  of  the  country,  without  exception, 
where  rail-roads  have  been  established. 

The  committee  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  publication  of  the  address  to  the 
people  of  the  state  has  been  attended  with  beneficial  results.  It  has  had  the 
effect  of  removing  the  preiudices  of  some,  and  dispelling  the  ignorance  of  others ; 
while  a  feeling  of  emulation  has  been  awakened  in  the  great  body  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  by  examples  of  the  sure  and  speedy  reward  which  in  other  states  has 
ever  followed  well-dirscted  enterprise. 

A  sub-committee,  called  the  Committee  on  Surveys,  was  appointed  in  May,  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  and  directing  the  operations  of  a  corps  of  engineers 
which  took  the  field  in  June,  and  was  actively  employed  until  the  23d  uUr    The 
29  VOL.  II. 
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following  report  was  subniilted  by  said  commiltee  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board : 

The  Commiltee  oil  Surveys  have  the  honor  to  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  New-Orleans.  Jackson  and  Northern  Rail-road  Company,  that,  agreeably 
with  instructions  of  the  l.jlh  of  May,  immediate  measures  were  taken  lo  organize 
a  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  to  survey  carefully  the  several  routes  which 
had  been  suggested  as  most  suitable  for  a  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson, 
Miss. 

The  extensive  surveys  and  very  complete  information  obtained  by  the  old  New- 
Orleans  and  Nashville  Rail-Road  Company,  rendered  the  duties  of  the  committee 
comparatively  easy.  The  location  of  that  rail-road  along  the  valley  of  the  Tange- 
pahoa,  was  taken  as  a  base  line,  from  which  our  operations  were  made. 

A  party,  fully  equipped  for  field  operations,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
Waller,  civil  engineer,  a  gentleman  of  much  experience  and  professional  skill,  left 
New-Orleans  for  the  state  line  on  the  12th  of  July,  and  commenced  their  surveys 
at  the  junction  of  McGee's  Creek  and  the  Bogue  Chitto,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  the  state  line.  From  this  point,  a  line  in  a  southwesterly  direction 
was  traced,  connecting  with  the  old  Nashville  line,  which  crossed  Pass  Manshack, 
and  an  extension,  connecting  also  with  the  survey  of  Mr.  Phelps  around  Lake 
Maurepas.  These  surveys  were  made  to  enable  the  Board  of  Directors  to  assure 
the  stockholders  and  the  public,  both  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  that  the  idea 
of  building  a  rail-road  across  the  valley  and  intervening  ridges  of  the  Tangepahoa, 
Chappapela,  Chefuncte  and  Bogue  Chitto,  to  Pearl  river,  approaching  Jackson  by 
the  valley  ef  said  river,  was  inexpedient  when  viewed  either  with  reference  to 
cost  or  mechanical  efficiency. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  state,  that  it  is  the  unqualified  opinion  of  tlieir  en- 
gineers, that  the  best  line  of  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  Jackson,  must  be  lo- 
cated west  of  the  Tangepahoa,  and  approach  the  last-named  city,  after  entering  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  between  the  Tangepahoa  and  Tickfaw,  to  the  common  sum- 
rait  of  those  streams  and  the  Bogue  Chitto  ;  and  thence,  descending  the  western 
slope  of  the  valley  of  Pearl  river,  to  the  city  of  Jackson.  A  copy  of  the  lithogra- 
phic map  of  Major  Rauney,  which  is  herewith  presented,  exhibits  the  line 
described. 

Having  carefully  surveyed  every  probable  route  east  of  the  Tangepahoa,  our 
engineers  were  ordered  westward,  to  examine  the  ridge  between  the  Tange- 
pahoa and  the  Tickfaw  ;  also  the  valley  of  the  Tickfaw.  The  result  of  these  inves- 
tigations leads  us,  without  doubt,  to  the  conclusion,  that,  after  reaching  the  high 
lands  on  the  north  side  of  the  lakes,  the  true  route  of  the  rail-road  will  be 
found,  as  formerly  located,  along  the  valley  of  the  Tangepahoa.  Whether  the  rail- 
road shall  pass  I'roin  New-Orleans  to  high  land  by  the  old  Nashville  location,  be- 
ivveen  Lakes  Pontchartiain  and  Maurejias,  or  wiiether  a  line  shall  be  adopted 
around  the  head  of  Lake  Maurepas,  is  still  regarded  by  the  committee  as  a  doubt- 
ful question,  to  be  decided  after  very  mature  reflection.  The  line  between  the 
lakes  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  shorter  than  the  line  around  Lake  Maurepas  ;  will 
require  one  draw-bridge,  but  passes  over  more  swamp  land,  and  does  not  afiord 
the  same  amount  of  local  accommodation.  The  line  around  Lake  Maurejias  is 
more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  crevasses ;  will  require  three  draw-bridges  ; 
is  on  better  ground;  but  increases  the  distance,  as  before  stated,  seven  miles  and 
a  half.  The  committee,  however,  feel  authorized  to  assure  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, that  no  serious  difficulties  exist  on  either  line.  The  bridges  may  be  con- 
structed on  piles ;  and  those  portions  of  the  road  which  pass  over  low  swamps, 
may.  in  the  first  instance,  be  also  constructed  on  piles  and  trestles,  and  after- 
wards filled  up  with  sand  and  clay,  to  be  transported  on  the  rails,  at  a  moderate 
cost,  iVoni  the  north  shore  of  the  lakes. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Surveys  have  also  procured  from  the  General  Land  Office,  a 
copy  of  the  United  States  Land  Surveys,  embraced  between,  and  including,  ranges 
five  and  eleven,  from  the  state  line  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The  government 
plans  have  been  reduced  to  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile  by  an  accurate  instru- 
ment, and  embodied  in  a  map  of  convenient  size,  on  which  is  distinctly  shown 
every  section  and  fractional  section  of  land,  whether  vacant  or  occupied.  The 
map  also  embraces  the  surveys  which  have  been  made  for  rail-roads,  including 
profiles  of  several  of  the  princi])al  routes.  Profiles  and  plans,  on  a  working  scale^ 
of  the  surveys  made  by  Mr.  Waller,  have  been  deposited  by  him  with  the  cbair_ 
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man  of  the  committee  ;  also,  books  containing  all  his  field-notes.  The  committee 
take  great  pleasure  iu  acknowledging  the  skill  and  fidelity  withwhich  Mr.  Wal- 
ler, and  the  gentlemen  under  his  command,  have  discharged  their  duties.  During 
the  summer  mouths,  much  sickness  prevailed,  both  among  oflicers  and  men  ;  but 
the  surveys  were  never  suspended ;  and  during  the  autumn  months  our  opera- 
tions were  retarded  by  heavy  rains,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  swamps 
between  the  lakes  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Major  Ranney  for 
a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  connected  with  the  duties  assigned  them 
He  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  hisfinished  maps  of  the  location  of  the 
old  Nashville  Rail-Road  to  the  state  line,  and  also  his  maps  and  notes  of  experi- 
mental surveys  reaching  to  the  Tennessee  River.  These  surveys  were  made  un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  Major  Ranney,  in  1835,  aided  by  a  large  and  most 
efficient  corps  of  assistants;  and  the  committee  find  great  satisfaction  instating  to 
the  Board,  after  a  careful  examination  of  these  documents  by  their  chainnan,  that 
a  continuous  line  of  rail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Tennessee  River  may  be 
constructed  with  less  labor,  and  with  superior  mechanical  efficiency,  than  any 
other  rail-road  of  the  same  length  either  in  America  or  elsewhere.  The  line  will 
be  very  direct ;  and  where  deflections  are  required,  the  curves  may  be  made  so 
gentle  as  to  be  I'egarded,  for  practical  purposes,  straight  lines ;  the  div)diug  ridge, 
or,  more  properly,  the  table-land,  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Tennessee 
River,  may  be  crossed  by  grades  not  exceeding,  in  any  instance,  sixteen  feet  to  the 
mile ;  while  three-fourths  of  the  line  will  be  level,  or  with  grades  within  ten  feet 
to  the  mile. 

The  superiority  of  this  line  will  give  to  the  trade  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  vast 
advantage,  in  comparison  with  th=it  which  passes  to  the  Atlantic  over  the  high 
grades  and  strong  curves  necessarily  encountered  in  winding  a  way  from  the 
western  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies.  An  engine  will  transport  more 
than  double  the  freight  from  the  Tennessee  to  New-Orleans  or  Mobile,  and  at  a 
higher  velocity,  both  for  freight  and  passengers,  than  can  be  effected  on  any  line 
of  rail-road  leading  from  the  great  valley  to  the  Atlantic.  The  length  of  our  road 
should  be  a  subject  of  congratulation ;  for  while,  at  its  farthest  point,  we  may 
compete  successfully  with  any  other  commercial  community,  we  build  up  and  se- 
cure an  immense  intermediate  trade  peculiarly  our  own,  and  which  none  can  ever 
divert  from  us. 

The  Committee  on  Surveys  present  to  the  Board  of  Directors  this  hasty  report, 
embodying  only  general  facts,  in  order  that  the  Board  may  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  satisfactorj'  results  which  have  attended  our  investigations.  Our  surveyors 
only  returned  to  the  city  on  the  23d  of  December,  after  five  months'  absence  on 
field  duty.  It  will  require  a  short  time  to  bring  up  their  office  work,  when  the 
committee  will  present  a  report  in  detail.  The  Oornmittee  on  Surveys  cannot 
close  this  report,  without  acknov^-ledging  the  satisfaction  they  experienced  in  the 
belief,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  of  a  sei-ious  character  to  be  encountered  in  the 
construction  of  a  great  trunk  i  ail-road  from  New-Orleans  to  the  Tennessee  River, 
where  we  will  engraft  on  our  stem  the  vast  system  of  branches  now  being  ex- 
tended throughout  the  land. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  S.  Campbell, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Surveys. 
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engixeer's  report. 

To  Messrs.  M.  M.  Cohex,  P.  Simms,  M.  0.  H.  Norto.v,  A.  Lanfear,  Maunsel 
White,  J.  W.  Stanto.v,  and  B.  H.  Pay.ve,  Executive  Committee  on  New- 
Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail-Road : 

Gentlemen  : — 

Agreeably  to  your  request  and  instructions,  I  have,  whh  the  assistance  of  Dr. 
W.  S.  Smith,  surveyed  that  portion  of  the  route  of  the  contemplated  New- 
Orleans  and  Opelousas  Rail-road  lying  between  Thibodaux  and  Berwick's  Bay 
and  submit  to  you  this,  my  report  : 
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AYe  first  fixed  on  a  point  supposed  to  be  the  most  eligible  for  crossing  Bayou 
Lafourche,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  of 
Thibodaux,  which  point  is  15  chains  and  70  links  below  the  upper  line  of  the 
plantation  of  Judge  Guion. 

From  thence,  for  nearly  5  miles,  we  directed  our  course  so  as  to  follow  a  ridge 
of  high  land,  known  as  the  Pointeaux  Chenes;  at  this  distance  the  ridge  turns 
so  much  westward  as  to  be  no  longer  available.  We  then  turned  the  course  a 
few  degrees  to  the  right  hand,  running  through  a  cypress  swamp  two  miles  and 
a  half  across,  striking  the  nearest  point  of  high  land  on  the  Chucahoula  ridge. 
This  last  mentioned  swamp  has  a  firm,  hard  clay  bottom,  with  crevasse  water- 
marks varying  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  in  a  few  sloughs,  five  feet  water-mark. 
In  the  summer  season  this  swamp  becomes  entirely  dry,  but  now  has  on  it  water 
averaging  one  foot  in  depth.  It  is  my  opinion  this  swamp  might  be  drained 
and  kept  most  generally  dry,  by  making  a  sufficiently  large  canal  across  the 
Chucahoula  Ilidge  into  Bayou  Tiger,  at  a  point  where  the  distance  would  be 
but  about  one-half  a  mile  in  length. 

Thence  our  line  curves  still  more  to  the  right  hand,  running  along  the 
Chucahoula  Ridge  about  four  miles,  and  enters  a  cypress  swamp  similar  to  the 
one  last  described.  This  swamp  it  crosses  in  a  distance  of  |th  of  a  mile,  striking  a 
low  and  narrow  ridge  of  land  on  the  Bayou  Tiger.  Following  this  ridge,  twice 
crossing  the  Bayou  Tiger,  at  13  miles  from  Lafourche,  we  arrived  at  a  point  on 
the  right  bank  of  Bayou  Black,  opposite  the  town  of  Tigerville. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  by  referring  to  the  annexed  sketch,  that  the  line  thus 
far  crosses  the  Bayou  Chucahoula  four  times  ;  but  this  baj'ou,  as  well  as  the 
Bayou  I'Ours,  hereafter  referred  to,  is  very  small  and  hardly  observable,  being 
what  is  generally  termed  a  dry  bayou. 

Thence  from  opposite  Tigerville,  crossing  a  little  to  the  left,  the  line  runs 
along  the  high  lands  of  Bayou  Black  two  miles  and  a  half,  thence  curving 
slightly  to  the  right  across  the  high  lands  of  Bayou  I'Ours  one  mile  and  a  half, 
and  enters  a  cypress  and  tupelo  gum  swamp,  lying  between  the  high  lands  of 
Bayou  I'Ours  and  Bayou  Bccuf. 

This  swamp  has  crevasse  water-marks  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  is  less  firm 
on  the  surface  than  those  previously  crossed  on  our  line.  At  a  depth  of  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  below  the  surface  the  ground  is  tolerably  firm,  being 
clayey,  or  what  is  here  generally  termed  "  terre  gras."  The  line  across  this 
swamp  is  a  little  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and  that  near  the  middle 
crosses  a  small  draining  bayou,  the  bottom  of  which  is  boggy. 

Leaving  this  last  mentioned  swamp,  and  passing  over  cultivated  land,  at  19^ 
miles  from  Lafourche,  we  arrived  on  the  east  bank  of  Bayou  Bocuf.  This  bayou 
is  590  feet  in  width,  banks  8  feet  above  tide  water,  and  has  a  gentle  current  each 
way  according  to  the  tide  ;  diil'erence  between  ordinar}'^  high  iind  low  tides  about 
18  inches. 

The  soundings  across  Bayou  Bocuf,  on  our  line  from  the  east  bank,  and  taken 
at  a  moderately  low  tide,  and  at  nearly  equal  horizontal  distances,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  4  feet,  7+  feet,  I2J  feet,  15  feet,  15  feet,  15  leet,  15  feet,  15  feet,  14  feet, 
10  feet;  the  two  extremes  being  about  50  feet  from  the  banks. 

Thence  the  line  continues  in  the  same  direction  over  cultivated  land  a  little 
more  than  half  a  mile,  and  enters  a  palmetto,  ash,  and  cypress  swamp,  having 
on  it  but  little  surface  water,  with  a  very  firm  clayey  bottom,  and  three  feet 
crevasse  water-mark.  Crossing  this  swamp  in  a  distance  of  about  a  half  mile, 
the  line  enters  upon  the  high  lands  of  Bayou  BoRuf  again.  Thence  the  line 
passes  over  said  high  land,  mostlj^  in  cultivation,  crossing  Bayou  Ramos  at  a 
distance  from  Lafourche  of  2'2h  miles  nearly,  and  reaches  Berwick's  Bay  at  a 
distance  of  26.J  miles  from  Thibodaux,  of  which,  say  5%  miles  is  through  level 
overflowed  swamp  land,  and  the  balance  on  high,  level,  and  arable  alluvial 
lands. 

On  this  route  there  will  be  required  several  culverts  across  small  bayous  and 
drains,  not  involving  heavy  expenditure,  and  in  addition  five  bridges,  viz.  :  two 
across  Bayou  Tiger,  which  is  60  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep  ;  one  across  the 
draining  bayou  iii  the  swamp  between  Bayou  TOurs  and  Bayou  Ba^uf,  which  is 
150  feet  w  ide,  and  from  1  to  3  feet  deep  ;  one  across  Bayou  Bceuf,  the  cross  section 
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of  wMch  is  given  above  ;  and  one  across  Bayou  Ramos,  ■which  is  360  feet  wide 
and  6  feet  deep. 

The  country  traversed  on  this  route  is  all  very  nearly  level,  no  portion  being 
more  than  15,  nor  less  than  2  feet  above  tide  water.  Consequently  no  cuttings 
will  be  required ;  nor  embankments,  except  in  the  swamp  portions,  sufficient  to 
elevate  the  road  above  the  highest  crevasse  water,  and  in  other  portions  to  secure 
a  good  foundation. 

About  one-half  of  the  whole  length  of  the  route  is  on  arable  land,  never  over- 
flowed, and  the  other  half  on  land  subject  to  immersion  from  1  to  4  feet,  in  times 
of  extreme  high  water  of  the  Mississippi  River,  caused  by  breaks  of  the  levee 
in  the  parishes  of  Point  Coupee  and  West  Baton  Rouge.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  an  embankmenb,  such  as  it  is  proposed  to  make,  would  operate  as  a  dam, 
causing  injury  to  the  lands  above  it,  as  well  as  to  the  work  itself.  Such  would 
not  be  the  case,  because  the  great  area  over  which  this  crevasse  water  extends, 
and  the  level  surface  of  the  country  in  all  directions,  mostly  a  dense  forest,  gives 
to  the  overflow  more  the  nature  of  a  lake  than  that  of  freshet  inundation.  The 
culverts  and  bridges  proposed  on  the  route  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  allow  the 
water  to  maintain  nearly  the  same  level  on  each  side  of  the  embankments. 

I  am  in  possession  of  data  sufficient  to  estimate  closely  on  every  portion  of 
the  road  between  Thibodaux  and  Berwick's  Bay,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
bridges.  The  time  allowed  for  making  the  survey  was  not  sufficient  to  permit 
me  to  bore  or  sound  the  bottom  of  the  bayous  requiring  bridges,  and  conse- 
quently only  an  opinion  can  be  hazarded  as  to  their  description  or  cost. 

Many  engineers  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  best  manner  of  building  rail- 
roads across  overflowed  swamps  similar  to  those  on  this  line,  is  on  a  construc- 
tion of  trestle  work.  I  conceive  that  a  more  substantial  and  cheaper  road-bed 
can  be  obtained  bj'  throwing  up  solid  embankments  of  earth,  and  I  have  esti- 
mated accordingly,  giving  them  such  a  height  in  the  swamps  as  to  be  more  than 
one  foot  above  the  highest  crevasse  water-marks,  and  on  the  other  land  so  high 
as  to  secure  at  all  times  a  solid  foundation. 

ESTIM.iTES. 

Cutting  trees  and  clearing  roadway S  8.600 

All  embankments  and  grading 36,890 

Lumber  for  mud  sills  and  cross  ties 32,020 

Iron  rails  63  lbs.  per  lineal  yard,  spikes  and  chairs 112,750 

Labor  on  superstructure 32,100 

Add  10  per  cent,  for  contingent  expenses  and  engineer's 

department 22,236 

Total  (equal  to  89,144  per  mile) 244,596 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  must  be  allowed  for  bridges,  culverts,  and  de- 
pots, or  warehouses,  a  sum  which  will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  road  probably  not 
exceeding  81,200  per  mile. 

Your  instructions  required  me  to  examine  another  route,  commencing  at  the 
junction  of  Bayou  Shaver  and  Bayou  Boeuf,  and  following  eastward  on  the  south 
side  of  Bayou  Bceuf,  crossing  the  Bayou  Chene  ;  thence  on  south  side  of  Bayou 
Black  and  crossing  Bayou  Crocodile  ;  thence  on  or  near  the  south  boundaries  of 
townships  16,  ranges  14  and  15,  to  Bayou  Black  again  ;  thence  on  the  high  lands 
of  Bayou  Black  to  a  point  in  T.  17,  R.  16,  and  then  crossing  over  to  Bayou  Black 
again  near  the  eastern  junction  of  it  and  Bayou  Chucahoula,  and  thence  up  on 
the  high  lands  of  Bayou  Black  to  Thibodaux. 

This  last  described  route  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  and  examina- 
tion, by  reason  of  its  passage  through  a  district  of  country  which  might  afTord 
much  local  business  to  the  road  ;  and,  before  any  location  of  the  road  shall  have 
been  positively  determined  on,  it  ought  to  be  surveyed  in  detail.  Time  was  not 
allowed  me  to  make  this  survey,  as  ordered  in  your  instructions,  and  make  out 
a  report  thereon  in  season  to  be  submitted  to  you  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention. 

The   distance  between  Thibodaux  and  Berwick's   Bay,   by  the   route   last 
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described,  would  be  between  38  and  40  miles.  From  previous  knowledge  of 
some  portion  of  it,  and  a  recent  examination,  without  instruments,  of  other  por- 
tions, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  route,  (with  the  exception  of  one  particular 
locality  of  the  extent  of  about  2  miles,)  is  entirely  practicable,  but  would  cost  as 
much  or  more  per  mile  as  the  more  direct  route,  first  described,  and  which  is 
some  12  miles  Ichs  in  distance. 

The  question  then  would  present  itself,  whether  the  additional  local  business 
of  the  longer  route  would  justify  the  outlay  of  its  additional  first  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  also  the  additional  charge  on  all  the  business  of  the  road  from  and 
beyond  Berwick's  IJay,  in  all  future  time.  On  the  longer  route  many  more 
curves  would  be  required  than  on  the  other,  consequently  less  velocity  in  transit 
could  be  obtained  with  the  same  degree  of  safety^.  Those  only  who  are 
practically  acquainted  with  the  working  of  rail-roads,  will  give  due  weight  to 
this  comparison. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered,  and  one  I  think  of  much  importance,  is,  that 
the  longer  route,  terminating  at  Bayou  Shaver,  would  forever  preclude  the 
proposition  of  crossing  Berwick's  Bay  on  a  permanent  bridge.  Most  persons, 
I  am  aware,  are  of  opinion  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so.  In  order  to  satisfy 
myself,  and  others  who  may  be  inclined  to  iuvestigate  the  matter,  though  not 
required  by  your  instructions,  I  have  taken  a  cross  section  of  the  bay,  above  the 
mouth  of  Bayou  Bceuf,  the  result  of  which  is  shown  on  the  annexed  sketch.  This 
proves  clearly  to  my  mind  that  if  the  bottom  shall  be  found  sufficiently  firm,  a 

f)ermanent  bridge  can  and  certainly  will  be  constructed  across  the  bay,  sooner  or 
ater,  if  the  road  shall  ever  have  any  considerable  extent  or  business.  At  first,  it 
may  probably  be  advisable  to  cross  Berwick's  Bay  by  means  of  a  floating-bridge  ; 
and  if  it  be  so  decided,  then  the  road  should  be  located  near  the  bay,  as  is  repre- 
sented on  the  annexed  sketch  by  dotted  lines,  iu  order  to  avoid  a  mud-flat  on  the 
eastern  .shore  of  the  bay. 

Your  instructions  also  required  me  to  survey  the  route  for  a  branch  from  the 
main  roatl  to  the  town  of  Hounia,  in  the  Parish  of  Terrebonne.  I  have  projected 
on  the  sketch,  in  dotted  lines,  two  difi"erent  routes,  either  of  which  may  be 
selected.  The  shortest  follows  over  cultivated  lands  on  Bayou  Terrebonne,  being 
in  length  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the  other  over  cultivated  lands,  mostly  on 
Bayou  lilack,  having  a  length  of  about  seventeen  miles.  The  longest  route  would 
alTord  the  greatest  amount  of  local  accommodation,  and  that  being  the  main  object 
of  a  branch,  it  would,  most  probably,  be  preferable. 

The  annexed  sketch  rej^resents  the  leading  features  and  results  of  the  survey  I 
have  made  of  the  route,  and  the  adjacent  country,  but  does  not  by  any  means  re- 
present the  ])articular  details  obtained.  You  had  expressed  a  desire  to  have  some- 
thing tangible  to  present  to  llie  Convention  respecting  the  portion  of  the  route 
confided  to  my  examination,  and  I  have  complied  with  your  request,  although  the 
limited  time  allowed  prevents  me  from  doing  justice  to  either  the  work  or  myself. 
This  report,  and  the  accompanying  sketch,  may  be  relied  on  as  far  as  they  go ; 
but  had  more  time  been  allowed,  both  might  and  ought  to  have  been  given  much 
more  in  detail.  My  field  notes  of  the  survey  describe  everything  observed  on 
the  route  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  in  the  premises,  and  sliall  be  care- 
fully preserved,  subject  to  the  uses  of  any  company  when  organized. 

I  herewith,  also,  transfer  to  you  a  memorandum-book,  in  which  the  lauded  pro- 
prietors on  the  route  have  made  a  gratuitous  donation  of  the  right  of  way  for  the 
road.  This  document  was  willingly  signed  by  every  persou  to  whom  I  presented 
it ;  being  every  person  owning  land  on  the  route  found  at  home,  with  only  one 
exception. 

To  conclude  :  it  results  from  my  survey  and  investigation,  that  a  route  for  that 
portion  of  the' proposed  New-Orleans  and  Opelousas  Kail-Road,  lying  between 
Tbibodaux  and  Berwick's  Bay,  has  lieen  found  much  more  favorable,  either  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  ground  intervening,  or  as  regards  its  approach  to  an  air 
line,  than  had  been  expected.  There  are  no  formidable  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come, and,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  work  may  be  constructed  between  said 
points,  in  the  most  durable  and  permanent  manner,  including  bridges,  culverts, 
station-houses,  and  depots,  sufficient  for  the  working  on  the  road,  at  a  cost  not  ex- 
ceeding two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Augustus  S.  Phelps,  Civil  Engineer. 

City  of  Lafayette,  Dec.  2dth,  1851. 
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M.  M.  Cohen,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  Executive  Committee: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith,  a  Report  of  so  much  of  the  Survey  of 
the  Route  of  the  Rail-road  to  Opelousas,  as  the  limited  time  I  have  had  would 
permit. 

After  having  received  the  appointment  as  Chief  of  the  Survey,  I  prepared  to  go 
to  work  at  once.  But,  as  not  only  the  importance  of  the  work,  but  the  uuknowu 
nature  of  the  country  between  Algiers  and  Thibodeauxville,  required  a  reconuois- 
sance  before  determining  where  the  surveys  should  pass,  I  proceeded  from 
Algiers  to  Thibodeauxville,  in  company  with  W.  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Engineer. 

Our  route  was  up  the  river  to  the  Barrataria  Canal ;  down  the  canal  through 
Lake  Washa ;  up  the  Bayou  des  Allemands  to  Lake  des  Allemands ;  through  the 
lake,  down  Bayou  Bojuf,  six  miles,  to  its  juncture  with  Bayou  Cabanosa  or 
Chegbee ;  up  Bayou  Chegbee  to  Laforests  and  Scuddy's  plantation,  and  from 
thence  to  Thibodeauxville.  This  route  crossed  the' direct  line  on  the  Bayou  des 
Allemands,  passing  south  of  it  on  the  eastern  portion,  and  north  of  it  on  the 
western  portion,  leaving  the  other  sides  for  a  future  reconnoissance.  The  result 
of  our  observations  and  inquiries  was,  that  aline  could  be  run  in  nearly  a  straight 
course  between  Algiers  and  Thibodeauxville.  A  party  was  organized  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  and  the  survey  commenced.  He  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
get  through  ;  but  such  has  been  the  numerous  and  various  difficulties  with  which 
he  has  had  to  contend,  and  which  will  be  detailed  in  his  report,  that  he  has  not 
been  able  to  finish  the  survey.  Another  party,  under  Mr.  T.  Gillespie,  was 
afterwards  formed,  in  order  to  expedite  the  work,  and  the  survey  commenced 
from  Bayou  des  Allemands  towards  Thibodeauxville.  Daring  this  time,  I  was 
engaged  in  a  reconnoissance  of  Bayou  Bojuf  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  far 
down  as  Lake  Bojuf.  I  then  proceeded  with  Mr.  Gillespie  to  meet  Mr.  Thomp- 
son on  the  prairie,  by  way  of  Lake  Washa,  Lake  Catawasha,  and  Lauoux's  Canal. 
My  object  was  to  reconnoitre  the  prairie  in  its  broadest  part,  which  was  effectually 
done,  although  with  much  personal  inconvenience  in  getting  through  the  prairie. 

The  line  determined  upon  for  the  survey,  was  decided  upon  after  the  first  re- 
connoissance, after  mature  deliberation,  and  for  reasons  which  I  shall  briefly 
explain  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  report.  Its  direction  is  as  follows:  Com- 
mencing at  Algiers,  on  the  river  bank,  at  Verret's  Canal,  where  the  levee  is  very 
small,  and  down  the  canal  until  opposite  the  commencement  of  the  bend  of  the 
river;  thence  round  the  bend,  at  the  distance  of  4,000  feet,  to  the  rail-road  on 
Millaudon's  plantation,  on  the  ridge  of  the  Bayou  des  Families;  thence,  in  a 
direction  south,  78|  degree.^  west  to  the  Bayou  des  Allemands  ;  thence  due  west, 
crossing  Bayou  Bosuf,  between  Bayous  Tortue  and  Baton  Pilon,  to  a  j^joint  one 
mile  from  Bayou  Lafourche,  and  opposite  the  point  of  starting  of  the  second 
division  ;  and  thence  to  the  Bayou  Lafourche.  The  curves  in  this  line  are, 
beside  that  from  Gretna  to  Millaudon's,  the  one  joining  this  curve  to  the  straight 
line  to  Bayou  des  Allemands,  another  at  the  Bayou,  and  another  at  Bayou 
Lafourche,  and  are  so  easy  as  hardly  to  be  noticed.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring 
to  La  Tourette'smap,  that  a  right  line  from  Algiers  to  Thibodeauxville  would  be 
impossible,  without  crossing  the  river.  By  commencing  at  Verret's  Canal,  and 
passing  as  above  described,  it  runs  on  the  best  route,  without  interfering  seriously 
with  any  of  the  plantations. 

The  straight  line  from  Millaudon's  to  Bayou  des  Allemands  was  chosen,  as 
being  the  most  favorable  ground,  and  as  running  to  the  best  pc/uit  for  crossing  the 
Bayou — there  being  three  islands  there;  from  thence  to  Thibodeauxville  is  an 
experimental  line,  and  subsequent  surveys  may  possibly  cause  the  route  to  pass  a 
mile  or  two  further  north.  The  distances  have  not  all  yet  been  measured  ;  the 
aggregate  will  not  vary  far  from  51  miles.  The  nature  of  the  country  is,  from 
Verret'^  canal  to  Millaudon's,  cypress  swamp,  good  foundation,  with  marks  of 
crevasse  water  from  nothing  to  three  feet.  From  Millaudon's  to  Bayou  des  Alle- 
mands. except  the  first  two  miles,  may  bo  called  the  Great  Prairie.  It  is  twenty 
miles  long,  and  is  a  low,  marshy  prairie,  interspersed  with  narrow  ridges,  of  a  few 
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inches  high  ;  and  its  northern  border  pierced  by  ridges  not  subject  to  overflow. 
A  detailed  survey  of  this  country  is  required  to  connect  these  ridges,  so  as  to  de- 
termine whether  a  deiiexion  of  the  line  would  be  advisable.  The  growth  upon 
the  prairie  is  reed  grass,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  saw  grass  nearly  as 
hicrii — and  both  so  luxuriant  as  to  be  very  difficult  to  pass  through.  I  was  eight 
bo^urs  going  six  miles  through  it,  with  two  stout  men  to  beat  it  down  before  me  ; 
and  the  surveying  parties  cannot  go  over  three  or  four  miles  per  day.  The  ridges, 
on  the  border,  are  well  wooded;  and  the  cypress  bottoms  also  extend  some 
distance  Ijcyond  the  line,  at  several  points.  The  soil  is  generally  moist,  but  firm 
enough  to  bear  up  men  at  ail  times,  and  cattle  in  dry  weather.  The  soundings 
gave  me  hard  clay  bottom  at  ten  feet  depth ;  this  is  a  general  feature  of  the 
prairie,  in  its  whole  extent — but  there  are  some  places  which  appear  to  be  the 
beds  of  bayous  choked  up,  which  are  very  boggy,  and  impossible  to  cross  on  foot, 
but  can  be  got  over  by  crawling,  or  by  light  bridges.  There  are  portions  of  the 
prairie  called  "  Trembling  or  Floating  Prairies,"  but  not  to  any  great  extent  on 
llie  line,  or  near  where  it  should  pass.  They  are  principally  in  the  south-west 
portion  of  the  [)rairie,  between  Lakes  Wash  a,  Catawasha,  and  Little  Lake  des 
Allemands.  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  small  ponds,  which,  being  protected  from 
the  winds  by  the  rank  grass  of  the  prairie,  have  been  overgrown  with  weeds, 
until  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  a  man's  weight.  The  thickness  of  the  crust  is  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  water  underneath  about  ten  feet  deep,  with  hard  bottom, 
corresponding  with  the  firm  foundation  of  the  prairie.  The  prairie  is  kept  wet  by 
the  water  from  the  lakes  being  driven  upon  it  by  high  winds.  Its  luxuriant  vege- 
tation indicates  its  richness ;  and,  if  properly  leveed  and  drained,  it  would  be 
most  s'ahiable  farming  land.  In  its  present  condition,  it  is  only  a  hunting  ground 
for  the  planters  and  others. 

The  route  of  the  lino  is  intersected  by  numerous  bayous,  some  of  which  run 
into  the  lakes,  and  others  lose  themselves  in  the  prairie.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
"pi-airie"  has  been  a  terra  incognita  to  most  people,  and  represented  as  impas- 
sable in  every  direction.  Although  I  have  been  around,  and  across,  and  even 
under  it,  I  am  not  prepai'ed  to  give  a  full  map  of  its  surface,  showing  all  the  canals, 
bayous,  ponds,  floating  prairies,  and  forests;  and  much  more  elaborate  surveys 
should  be  made,  to  make  such  a  map  as  is  required.  The  best  time  for  such  a 
survey  is  in  the  winterer  spring,  when  the  reeds  are  burned  off,  and  the  mosqui- 
toes are  less  abundant — and  with  men  of  iron  nerves  and  constitution.  The  prairie, 
on  the  west  side  of  Bayou  des  Allemands,  is  only  four  miles  wide,  and  is  of  the 
same  character  as  on  the  cast  side.  Bayou  des  Allemands,  at  the  points  of  crossing, 
is  above  three  hundred  feet  wide,  in  the  eastern  shoot,  with  twenty  feet  deepest 
sotuiding  ;  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the  western  shoot,  with  fifteen  feet 
deepest  sounding.  The  island  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet  w^de — firm  land, 
without  timber.  The  current  is  aifected  by  the  winds,  which  cause  a  rise  or  fall 
of  about  two  feet.  From  Bayou  des  Allemands  to  Bayou  Bceuf,  is  cy{)res3 
swamp,  on  each  bayou,  with  tlie  prairie  between.  From  Bayou  Btcuf  west,  is 
four  miles  of  cypress,  gum,  ash,  and  maple  swamp,  with  good  bottom  ;  thence  to 
Bayou  Lafourche,  high  forest  land,  with  occasional  bayous.  Bayou  Boeuf  is  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  with  a  de()th  of  seven  to  ten  feet.  Its  current  is 
gentle,  but  constantly  towards  Lake  des  Allemands.  The  waters  of  Lake  Bceuf 
pass  into  this  bayou  by  a  canal,  which  imperfectly  drains  it.  Bayou  Lafourche,  at 
Thibodeauxville,  is  230  feet  wide  at  surface  of  levee,  and  twenty-six  feet  deep. 

Throughout  the  route,  I  found  marks  of  crevasse  water,  in  some  places  over  lour 
feet,  and  over  five  in  some  bayous  in  the  cypress  swamps.  It  is  the  mark  of  the 
Fortier  crevasse,  and  extends  to  the  high  lands  of  the  Lafourche.  There,  the  Cau- 
trello  crevasse  came  up  to  the  clearings  of  the  i)lantations.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
an  important  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  railway  ;  and,  after  careful  inquiries 
and  examinations,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  embankment  cannot  be 
considered,  becatise,  not  only  that  it  would  block  up  the  waters  of  a  crevasse  on  to 
the  river  plantations,  but  that  it  could  not  stand.  I  have  particularly  examined  the 
banks  of  the  Barrataria  and  of  Lanaux's  canals,  wnth  a  view  to  this  subject.  They 
are  now  very  near  the  level  of  the  prairie,  although  built  about  six  feet  high.  The 
earth  is  melted  away,  or  sinks  down  by  its  weight ;  and  it  is  further  destroyed  by 
Water  rats,  otters,  and  alligators,  which  abotnid  ;  so  that  unless  these  causes  can  be 
destroyed,  by  complete  drainage,  no  levee  can  be  built  which  would  endure  long, 
as  required  for  a  rail-road.  The  foundation  must,  therefore,  be  a  frame  work  of 
ron,  or  wood,  six  feet  above  the  general  Jevel  of  the  route. 
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Iron  is  too  expensive  for  the  present,  and  must  therefore  be  replaced  by  cypress, 
which,  if  properly  chosen  from  the  low  lands,  will  last  long. 

The  expense  of  constructing  this  portion  of  the  road  will  be  much  heavier  than 
farther  west;  and  must  be  estimated,  at  least,  $15,000  a  mile.  This  estimate 
would  have  to  be  made  at  the  same  rate  to  go  up  the  river,  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  between  the  points  of  the  river  is  the  same  as  a  portion  of  the  straight 
line — namely,  cypress  swamp  and  prairie  ;  and  the  distance  between  the  points, 
in  the  aggregate,  would  be  nearly,  or  quite  equal  to  the  straight  line  route.  I 
assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  straight  line  is  the  line  to  be  chosen,  if 
practicable.     And  I  have  not  varied  from  it,  except  for  good  reasons. 

Time  has  not  been  sufficient  to  make  such  a  detailed  survey  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  requires'  but  when  it  is  considered,  that  since  the  2d  of  December, 
there  has  been  at  least  25  miles  measured  out  of  50,  on  which  the  line  runs  ;  and, 
considering  the  difficulties  of  supplying  the  surveying  parties  with  provisions,  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  see  that  the  work  has  been  pushed.  Out  of  27 
days,  I  have  been  20  days  actively  engaged  in  the  field,  and  at  all  times  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  survey.  Mr.  Thompson  has  not  lost  a  day  since  the  2d  of 
December,  except  by  circumstances  unavoidable  ;  and  he  is  still  in  the  field.  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  him  and  Mr.  Gillespie  to  your  favorable  notice,  for  per- 
severance and  energy. 

I  have  been  brief  in  this  report,  as  I  only  arrived  in  the  city  this  evening ;  and, 
of  course,  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a  full  report,  or  prepare  a  map ;  but,  if 
desired,  I  will  make  them  at  a  later  period. 

To  fully  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  public,  several  routes  ought  to  be  explored. 
For  instance,  one  around  the  head  of  Lake  des  Allemands,  which  would  be  seven 
or  eight  miles  longer  than  the  straight  line.  Another  route  up  the  river,  to  a 
ridge  about  twenty  miles  above  the  city ;  and  along  this  ridge  to  the  point  on  the 
Bayou  des  Allemands,  where  the  straight  line  crosses.  This  will  avoid  much  of 
the  prairie,  but  lengthens  the  road  about  four  miles.  And  another  along  the  ridge 
of  the  Bayou  des  Families,  the  shores  of  Lake  Washa,  and  along  the  Barrataria 
Canal,  to  the  eastern  ridge  of  Lafourche,  which  would  also  be  longer,  but  would 
facilitate  more  country. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that  as  the  Convention  decided  that  a  rail-road 
should  be  built  from  Algiers  to  Opelousas,  an  1  my  instructions  v,'ere  to  run  a 
portion  of  this  line,  I  have  not  referred  to  a  plan  of  a  road  to  end  on  the  river 
above  New-Orleans,  or  to  cross  over  to  meet  the  Jackson  Rail-road,  but  would 
merely  suggest  that  the  expense  and  delay  of  such  a  road  would  be  greater  than 
by  a  direct  route  to  Algiers.  The  Mississippi  is  too  uncertain  in  its  action  on  its 
banks,  and  its  rise  !?nd  fall  too  great,  to  permit  us  to  think  of  any  construction  to 
pass  a  rail-road  across  it,  or  re-ship  freight  short  of  New-Orleans.  Travelers  from 
or  to  the  West,  would  also  prefer  to  make  but  one  crossing,  or  change  of  convey- 
ance. The  road  must  be  looked  at  on  a  grand  scale  as  the  great  route  to  the 
'■  Great  West;"  and,  if  possible,  must  be  kept  in  that  direction,  leaving  the 
neighborhoods  to  join  it  by  plank  roads,  or  branch  rail-roads. 

For  tills  occasion,  I  beg  leave  merely  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  (founded 
upon  personal  examination,  and  from  information  derived  from  every  source : 
planters,  hunters,  fishermen,  travelers,  and  which  all  verify  my  own  observation,) 
a  rail-road,  elevated  above  crevasse  water,  can  be  built  from  Algiers  to  Thibo- 
deauxville,  in  nearly  a  direct  line,  for  about  $15,000  a  mile  ;  or,  in  round  num- 
bers, for  the  whole  distance  of  fifty-one  miles,  for  $300,000 ;  and  I  congratulate 
you,  sir,  on  the  favorable  result  of  this  important  survey. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A;  G.  Blanchard, 
Chief  of  Survey. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  above  road,  held  at  the  office.  No.  22 
Exchange  Place,  on  Monday  evening,  December  22,  1851,  Col.  R.  H.  Payne  submitted  a 
copy  of  his  address  to  Governor  Bell,  and  the  Legislature  of  Texas,  containing  the  sub- 
stance of  two  speeches  delivered  by  him  in  the  hall  of  their  House  of  Representatives,  and 
reported  that  he  had  received  from  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  Texas  the  utmost  atten- 
tion and  courtesy. 

Whereupon  it  was,  on  motion, 

lie^olved,  1.  That  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  this  Committee,  on  their  own  behalf 
and  that  of  the  Convention  they  represent,  be,  and  they  are  accordingly  hereby  tendered 
to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  to  the  Legislature  thereof,  for 
the  kind  and  courteous  reception  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  extend  to  our  delegate, 
Mr.  Payne. 

lie.wived,  2.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Committee  be  returned  to  Mr.  Payne,  for  the  able 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of  the  important  mis- 
sion entrusted  to  him  by  us,  and  that  the  views  he  has  taken  of  the  nature  of  the  task  as- 
signed to  him  by  this  Committee,  and  the  measures  he  has  adopted  to  carry  out  those 
views,  meet  our  cordial  concurrence  and  approval. 

Resolved,  3.  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  and 
Legislature  of  Texas. 

Resolved,  4.  That  these  resolutions,  and  the  address  of  Mr.  Payne,  be  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  city. 

M.  M.  Cohen,  Chairman. 

B.  F.  Flanders,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  Mr.  Payne ; — 
To  His  Excellency  P.  H.  Bell,  Governor  of  Texas : 

Sir  : — The  objects  of  my  mission  to  the  state  of  Texas,  are  clearly  stated  in  the  docu- 
ments I  had  the  honor  of  laying  before  you,  to  be  :  1.  The  extension  of  the  New-Orleans, 
♦Algiers  and  Opelousas  Rail-Road  across  the  state  of  Texas,  from  the  Louisiana  boundary 
on  the  east,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  at  or  near  El  Paso,  on  the  west.  2.  To  lay  the  views 
entertained  in  Louisiana  on  this  measure  before  the  Legislature  of  Texas,  and  to  solicit 
her  co-operation,  if  agreeable,  in  the  extension  of  said  work.  3.  And  to  ascei-tain  what 
aid,  if  any,  Texas  may  contribute,  either  in  money  or  lands,  or  both,  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  .iuch  road  across  her  territory,  as  the  grand  national  highway  from  the  Atlantic 
States  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  4.  And  in  the  event  of  the  action  of  Texas  through  her 
Legislature  being  favorable,  to  ask  such  further  concurrence  jointly  with  Louisiana,  as  may 
seem  best,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  tlie  importance  of 
completing  the  remaining  portion  of  the  road,  from  El  Paso  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

As  the  humble  instrument  selected  to  lay  these  important  matters  before  the  state  of 
Texas,  I  respectfully  solicit  your  attention  to  the  following  facts,  statistics  and  argimients, 
and  invoke  such  consideration  of  them  as  the  wisdom  of  the  state  may  award  to  their 
merits,  or  the  interest  of  Texas  in  the  premises  may  require.  They  are  the  suggestions  of 
your  brethren  of  the  sister  state  of  Louisiana,  and  are  offered  with  the  most  kindly  feel- 
ings of  fraternal  regard,  as  calculated  in  their  humble  estimation  to  advance  the  mutual 
prosperity  of  both,  and  to  unite  more  intimately  and  closely  the  citizens  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  by  ties  of  one  common  interest,  one  common  brotherhood,  alike  beneficial  to  all. 

In  the  discharge  of  the  trust  thus  confided  to  me,  I  feel  deeply  my  want  of  abilities  to 
execute  its  delicate  and  responsible  duties  as  they  should  be  in  a  matter  of  such  vastimport- 
ance  to  the  welfare  of  both  Texas  and  Louisiana.  As  the  humble  agent  from  Louisiana, 
1  have  therefore  to  invoke  the  kind  forbearance  of  Texas  in  the  performance  of  the  duty 
assigned  me,  and  to  ask  that  the  mantle  of  a  brother's  love  may  cover  the  mistakes  ana 
errors  I  may  commit.  Let  not  so  noble  an  enterprise  as  this,  fail  of  proper  appreciation 
of  its  great  importance  to  the  mutual  interests  of  the  citizens  of  two  such  great  states,  for 
lack  of  ability  or  tact<m  my  part  to  present  it  as  its  merits  may  demand. 

The  first  question,  to  which  I  now  respectfully  invite  your  attention,  is  the  benefits  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  New-Orleans,  Algiers  and  Opelousas  Rail-Road  through  your  state, 
will  confer  upon  Texas.  This  extension,  commencing  on  the  Sabine  River,  at  some  point 
to  be  designated  by  Texas,  between  thirty  and  a  half  and  thirty-two  and  a  half  dog.  north  lati- 
tude, will  pass  through  the  state  at  or  near  El  Paso.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  it 
will  develop  tiic  state  nearly  centrally  from  east  to  west.  The  distance,  according  to  Creuz- 
bauer'b  map  of  1849,  will  be  about  840  miles  ;  by  the  way  the  road  may  run,  it  may  be  a 
few  miles  more,  say  r»00  miles.  That  it  will  develop  more  largely  the  immense  resources  of 
the  state  than  any  other  single  line,  is  most  evident.  It  will  facilitate  and  cheapen  to  the 
gulf  ports  of  Texas  intercommunication  with  the  whole  state.  For,  after  this  road  is  once 
completed,  Galveston,  by  a  single  short  line  tapping  it,  will  be  placed  in  full  communication 
with  the  whole  broad  surface  of  the  state,  as  well  as  with  New-Orleans  and  all  the  com- 
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merce  of  the  West  now  concentrated  upon  that  city.  Equally  facile  wiU  be  the  communi- 
catioa  from  any  other  part  of  Texas,  by  the  construction  of  other  branches  tapping  this 
main  trunk.  On  the  other  hand,  branches  extending  through  the  sections  of  your  state, 
between  j'our  principal  streams,  up  to  their  head,  and  tapping  this  road  on  the  north  side, 
will  place  them  in  connection  with  all  your~gulf  ports,  as  well  as  New-Orleans.  Advan- 
tages are  thus  secured  to  your  citizens  of  the  markets  of  your  own  seaboard,  as  well  as 
that  of  New-Orleans.  Bearing  this  sketch  in  mind,  let  us  now  see  what  rail-roads  have 
effected  in  other  states,  in  giving  additional  value  to  lands  and  property,  and  we  shall  then 
be  able  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  influence  they  may  exert  in  Texas  in  adding  to  its 
wealth. 

In  1834,  Massachusetts  commenced  making  railways.  In  1840,  she  had  finished  and  in 
operation  167  miles,  and  about  650  in  process  of  construction.  On  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1840,  the  returned  value  of  all  the  property  of  the  state,  as  made  at  the  Auditor's 
office  in  Massachusetts,  was  $299,878,329.  On  the  first  of  January,  1851,  Massachusetts 
bad  1,142  miles  of  rail-road  completed,  at  a  cost  of  851,873,895;  and  the  value  of  her 
property  was  returned  at  $666,252,581 ;  showing  an  advance  in  ten  years  of  $367,000,000  ! 
more  than  double  what  it  was  in  J  840!  This  increased  value  is  nearly  equal  to  fifty-two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  to  every  thousand  square  miles  of  her  territory.  The  ag- 
gregate average  value  of  the  property  of  every  citizen  of  that  old  state  was  doubled,  and 
the  rate  of  his  taxation  reduced  more  than  one-half!  For,  if  fifteen  cents  in  the  hundred 
dollars  was  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  taxes  on  a  valuation  of  $299,000,000,  half  that  rate  on  a 
■valuation  of  $666,000,000  must  more  than  do  it.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  roads  is 
$45,424  per  mile.  The  net  average  dividend  for  the  last  seven  years,  showing  them  to  be 
good  paying  stock,  is  as  follows,  viz. : 

„  JVb.  miles  in  operation,  Expended  in  Averaoe  nf-t  income 

Year.  January  \,  construction.  Net  income,  oncost, 

1845 484 $21,572,820 $1,614,188 7.43  per  cent- 

1846 623 27,031,927 1,945.505 7.20 

1847 715 32,796,363 2..505.079 7.14 

1848 787 41,3.32,632 2,666,411 6  44 

1849 945 45,12.1,768 2,850,981 0.32      .. 

18.50 1079 50,9.59,452 3,306,713 6.49 

1851 1142 51,873,985 3,323,802 0.41 

These  statements  exhibit,  first,  that  the  rail-roads  have  more  than  doubled  the  value  o^ 
the  property  in  the  state,  and  consequently  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  the  fortune  o^ 
each  citizen  on  the  average.  Second,  that  it  has  reduced  the  rate  of  taxation  more  than 
one-half  Third,  that  the  average  rate  of  dividends  shov/  the  stocks  of  the  roads  to  be 
wordi  par  and  more,  and  thereby  show  another  fact,  viz ;  that  the  roads  can  be  sold  now 
for  more  money  than  they  cost;  and  that,  if  now  sold,  Massachusetts  would  have  the  in- 
creased value,  amounting  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  with- 
out its  having  cost  either  the  state  or  its  citizens  a  single  dollar ;  and  all  effected  in  ten 
years,  by  the  instrumentality  of  her  rail-roads. 

But  the  history  of  Massachusetts  railways  shows  another  fact  of  great  importance,  viz  : 
the  value  of  property  in  1849,  in  the  counties  through  which  no  railway  passes,  exhibits  an 
increase,  compared  with  the  value  in  1840,  of  $156,000,000,  as  tlie  effect  of  the  indirect 
power  of  such  improvements,  to  impart  value  to  property  beyond  the  limits  of  the  coun- 
ties where  they  run. 

In  Georgia,  lands  on  the  line  of  the  Chattanooga  Road,  that  in  1846  could  be  bought 
for  ten,  twenty,  thirty  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  commanded  in  1849,  when  the  road  vvas 
finished,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen,  and  as  high  as  twenty  dollars  per  acre !  The  same  road 
in  its  extension  from  Chattanooga  down  to  Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  passing  through  the 
counties  of  Franklin,  Bedford,  Rutherford  and  Davidson,  show  the  following  as  the  result 
oi  one  year  in  adding  value  to  property.  The  road  was  chartered  and  put  under  contract 
in  1848.  The  value  of  property  in  these  four  counties,  as  appears  from  the  Auditor's 
books,  was  as  follows : 

On  \st  January,  154S,  On  \st  Jan.  1S49, 

Davidson $13,325,178 $14,194,744 

Rutherford 5,770,404 6, 151.862 

Bedford 3,265,607 3,928,155 

Franklin 1,502,854 1,843,921 

Total §23,864,043 $26,418,682 

Showing  an  advance  of  $2,554,639  in  one  year,  and  the  whole  cost  of  constructing  the  road, 
(which  was  under  contract,)  was  only  $1,457,000.  Here  we  have  the  fact  that  in  one  year 
there  was  returned,  as  the  effect  of  the  rail-road,  the  .sum  of  eleven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  pockets  of  the  planters — more  than  the  cost  of  the  road  when  completed. 

But  the  power  of  rail-roads  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  a  state  is  not  limited  to  impart- 
ing value  to  lands  alone.  They  possess  the  power  of  creating  a  commerce  wliere  they  are 
made.  Col.  Gadsden,  State  Superintendent  of  the  Rail-roads  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter 
on  the  subject,  recently  published  in  the  (,'harleston  papers,  says: — ''that  the  immense  in- 
creased value  imparted  to  lands  is  from  500  to  5,000  per  cent. ;"  and  that  the  value  of  the 
products  transported  on  a  newly  finished  road,  was  "  the  first  year  not  more  than  twenty 
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thousand  dollars,  but  which  this  year  (the  succeeding)  will  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars." 

The  effects  of  rail-roads  in  advancing  prosperity  have  been  equally  happy  in  New- York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Alabama;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  equally  bene- 
ficial results  will  accrue  to  Texas  and  Louisiana  by  their  adoption  and  successful  prosecu- 
tion. We  regard  ihis  question  as  settled,  by  every  experiment  in  Europe  and  America, 
that  every  railway,  to  produce  these  beneficial  results,  must  have  one  of  its  termini  in  a 
commercial  mart,  where  the  people  seek  a  market  for  their  surplus  products.  Rail-roads 
have  failed,  and  will  fail  again  and  again,  whenever  this  principle  is  disregarded  or  lost 
sight  of 

Lands  along  the  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road,  that  could  have  been  obtained 
for  the  asking,  while  the  country  belonged  to  France  and  Spain,  and  which  have  been 
in  market  for  thirty  years,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  without  finding  a  pur- 
chaser, has,  since  the  layingout  of  that  road,  advanced  to  three,  and  even  as  high  as  eight 
dollars  per  acre. 

But  not  to"multiply  facts,  (which  could  easily  be  done,)  enough  has  been  advanced  to, 
satisfy  any  reasonable  mind  that  rail-roads  possess  the  power  of  advancing  our  prosperity 
beyond  any  other  invention  human  genius  has  ever  devised.  Let  us  apply  these  facts  to 
Texas  and  the  road  in  question. 

The  proposed  road  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  will  be  over  800  or  900  m.iles  in 
length.  It  will  cost  about  $10,000  per  mile.  This  will  make  a  sum  of  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  dollars.  The  country  through  which  the  road  will  pass  is  one  of  unsurpassed 
loveliness,  and  in  fertility  of  soil  and  salubrity  of  climate,  equal  to  that  of  any  stale  in  the 
Union.  Its  water  power  is  immense,  and  so  far  as  is  known  of  it,  evidence  of  mineral 
wealth  of  various  kinds,  marble,  coal,  &c.,  are  found  to  exist.  The  table-lands  produce 
the  finest  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye  and  barley;  fruits  of  all  kinds  common  to  the  northern  and 
western  states,  besides  productions  peculiar  to  the  South,  such  as  cotton,  sugar  and  rice, 
and  tropical  fruits  ;  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  mules,  can  be  raised  in  numbers  almost 
illimitable,  and  wants  but  a  system  of  rail-roads,  branching  from  this  main  trunk,  to  afford 
outlets  at  all  seasons,  to  be  adopted,  to  bring  into  the  state  a  tide  of  immigration  from  the 
snuthern  and  western  states,  to  make  it  in  population  and  wealth  the  first  stale  in  die 
Union.  It  is  known  at  home  and  abroad  that  your  rivers  cannot  be  relied  on  as  affording 
an  outlet  for  your  surplus  products,  and  that  the  middle  and  northern  portion  of  the  state 
cannot,  and  will  not  be  settled  up  to  any  great  extent  until  such  an  outlet  is  afforded,  such 
as  this  road  would  furnish.  The  ruinous  expenses  now  incurred  in  this,  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  healthy  portion  of  your  state,  by  your  planters,  what  few  there  are,  in  getthig  to 
any  market,  must  and  will  keep  away  immigrants,  and  confine  the  price  of  lands  down  to 
a  mere  nominal  value. 

Texas  now  has  it  in  her  power  to  remedy  these  evils,  by  creating  a  confidence  abroad, 
that  this  road  shall  be  built.  How  can  she  do  it,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  off  her  present 
indebtedness?  Answer. — The  state  owns  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  acres  of 
land,  and  if  the  legislature  would  appropriate  eight  of  the  ten  millions  of  dollars  coming 
from  the  United  States,  confidence  would  be  created  that  such  an  outlet  would  be  had  for 
all  her  surplus  productions.  That  confidence  thus  created  abroad,  that  such  a  road  will 
be  made,  will  induce  a  population  to  come  to  the  state  and  purchase  lands  with  unexam- 
pled rapidity.  Your  lands  would  no  longer  possess  a  mere  nominal  value.  This  road, 
passing  nine  hundred  miles  across  your  beautiful  domain,  would  doubtless  go  through 
more  or  less  of  the  public  land  :  and,  if  it  touched  in  its  route  but  three  or  five  millions  ot 
acres,  who  is  there  that  cannot  see,  from  the  examples  already  cited,  that  the  state  would 
receive  for  these  lands,  as  soon  as  the  road  was  located,  a  sum  suflicient  to  pay  all  her 
creditors,  and  have  three  millions  of  dollars  left  for  other  purposes  of  improvement,  &c.? 
She  would  have  the  means,  besides  paying  her  present  creditors,  to  build  roads,  tapping 
tills  great  trunk,  from  Galveston  and  every  other  of  her  gulf  ports  ;  beside  tapjiing  it  on 
the  north,  between  the  head  waters  of  all  her  princi|)al  streams,  giving  corresponding  value 
to  the  public  domain,  as  each  separate  road  should  be  laid  out.  Tliat  such  a  system,  if 
adopted,  would  give  an  average  value  of  five  dollars  per  acre  to  her  public  land,  within 
the  time  these  roads  would  be  under  process  of  construction,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubt- 
ed. The  revenue  arising  from  all  these  roads  would  be  immense,  and  forever  belong  to 
the  state.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  free  her  people  in  all  time  to  come,  not  only  from  taxa- 
tion, but  supply  the  means  to  give  a  classic  education  to  every  child  born  on  tlie  bosom  of 
her  beautiful  domain.  But  however  advantageous  sucli  results  would  be  to  the  state,  its 
advantages  in  giving  value  to  the  property  of  her  present  citizens,  owning  as  they  do,  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  fertile  lands  of  Texas,  are  ei|ually  evident. 

15 ut  it  is  contended  by  some,  that  the  ten  millions  of  dollars,  coming  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  after  fourteen  years,  although  not  money  now,  yet  being  con- 
vertible into  cash  at  par,  that  Texas  is  bound  to  apply  it  in  payment  now,  ot  her  suffering 
creditor.'',  many  of  whom  are  her  war-worn  soldiers  as  well  as  creditors.  The  reasonable- 
ness and  justice  of  this  view,  Texas  will  no  doubt  duly  consider.  But  in  considering  it, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  reflect  that  these  war-worn  soldiers  of  hers,  whose  claims  now 
amount  to  less  than  a  million  of  dollars,  have  but  little  of  this  world's  goods  to  render  them 
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comfortable  in  life  beyond  the  lands  they  now  possess,  and  that  those  lands  possess  but 
little  value  at  present,  compared  with  that  value  they  would  have  in  three  or  four  years, 
should  the  system  of  internal  improvement  be  begun,  with  such  an  appropriation  as  that 
alluded  to,  to  inspire  confidence  in  immigrants  that  the  scheme  would  be  successful?  In 
this  view  of  the  question,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  consideration,  whether  the  civil  ob- 
ligations and  moral  gratitude  of  the  state  would  not  be  more  fully  met  by  such  an  appro- 
priation of  a  part  of  this  fund  to  railroads,  than  its  immediate  appropriation  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  claims  of  all  her  creditors.  If  by  an  application  of  eight  of  the  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  this  work,  an  increased  value  of  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  dollars  per  acre 
would  be  added  to  their  lands,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chattanooga  lands,  before  referred  to, 
would  not  such  application  be  wise,  and  enable  Texas  to  repay  her  soldiers  and  citizens 
in  the  most  substantial  manner  the  debt  of  gratitude  so  nobly  won  and  so  nobly  recognized  ? 
If  this  road  across  the  state  would  pass  through  only  three  millions  of  acres  of  public 
lands,  and  gave  a  value,  of  only  one-half  of  that  which  has  been  done  by  other  rail-roads, 
say  of  five  dollars  per  acre,  we  see  at  once  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  realized — 
almost  double  the  amount  of  the  appropriation.  This  could  be  secured  in  four  years 
time  ;  and  would  enable  the  state  to  pay  every  creditor  she  has  ten  years  before  the 
money  would  be  due  and  payable  from  the  United  States,  riuch  an  appropriation  would 
still  leave  two  millions  of  dollars  untouched,  out  of  which  the  home  debt  of  her  cirizens 
could  be  paid,  as  it  is  less  than  a  million  of  dollars,  and  then  leave  more  than  a  million  on 
hand  beside. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether  this  road  cannot  be  as  fully  carried  through  by  a 
private  corporation,  with  a  liberal  donation  of  lands  by  the  state  of  Texas,  as  though  it 
were  done  by  the  state  itself? 

In  answering  this  question  afiirmatively,  it  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  no  private 
company  or  corporation,  however  liberal  the  charter  may  be,  or  the  grant  cf  land  by  the 
state,  can  ever  inspire  that  confidence  in  the  public  mind,  that  would  be  secured  at  once 
to  the  state  by  such  an  appropriation  as  the  eight  millions  would  afford:  and  consequently 
no  private  company  could  execute  that  work  near  so  cheaply,  nor  derive  that  benefit  from 
the  land  granted  to  aid  in  its  construction,  as  could  the  state.  Confidence  in  the  action  of 
■  the  state  would  at  once  be  perfect  and  unshaken,  and  command,  as  it  were,  the  necessary 
immigration  to  the  state  by  its  lands  ;  while  on  the  other  band,  confidence  in  a  company 
would  have  to  grow  up  slowly  and  gradually,  and  only  as  the  work  progressed.  In  the 
meantime,  the  company  would  have  to  sell  the  lands  at  reduced  pi'ices  to  ad va-'^e  the 
work. 

But  in  reference  to  this  particular  rail-road,  this  view  bears  against  it  with  peculiar 
force,  regarded  as  it  must  aud  will  be  by  capitalists  as  a  commercial  transaction  only.  The 
reasons  why  this  is  so,  are,  that  this  proposed  road  is  designed  to  cress  the  state  from  the 
Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande,  as  the  great  national  highway  from  the  Atlantic  states  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  for  which  there  are  other  states  now  competing  ibr  it  witli  great  power. 
The  most  northern  of  these  routes  (Mr.  Whitney's,)  was  regarded  with  so  much  favor,  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the  bill  desired  by  that  gentleman,  appropriating 
a  belt  of  land  sixt>'  miles  wide,  of  which  the  road  was  to  be  the  centre.  This  bill  was  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  left  with  its  unfinished  business.  What  its  fate 
might  have  been,  had  it  been  reached,  no  one  knows.  A  convention  assembled  in  Mem- 
phis in  1846,  which  recommended  that  place  as  the  starting  point  to  the  Pacific  from  the 
Mississippi  River.  To  aid  in  its  construction,  Mr.  Calhoun  recommended  in  tlie  Senate, 
an  appropriation  of  a  belt  of  forty  miles  of  land,  the  road  to  be  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Benton, 
of  Missouri,  recommended  the  St.  Louis  route,  vvitii  a  like  appropriation  of  land.  But 
besides  these  competitors  and  vast  landed  appropriations,  the  legislature  of  Texas,  by  re- 
solutions passed  in  March,  1848,  granted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  .States,  ahernate 
sections  in  a  belt  of  tvi-enty  miles,  if  the  government  would  construct  the  road  lo  the  Pacific 
across  her  territory.  The  grant  expired  by  its  own  hmitatioii,  in  March  last,  Congress 
having  declined  its  acceptance  by  its  non-action.  These  various  and  separate  movements 
have  produced  the  conviction  in  the  public  mind,  that  if  ever  this  road  is  made  from  a 
grant  of  land,  that  grant  must  be  more  liberal  than  any  heretofore  granted.  The  grant  to 
the  United  States  in  1848,  by  Texas,  was  more  liberal  than  a  grant  of  double  that  quantity 
now;  from  the  fact,  that  the  most  valuable  public  lands  have  since  been  taken  up  by 
private  claims  ;  and  what  now  remains  are  so  much  further  from  any  point  where  immi- 
grants would  locate  for  years  to  come.  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  not  doubted,  that  the  road 
can  be  constructed  on  a  grant  of  land  commensurate  with  so  vast  an  enterprise.  What- 
ever that  grant  may  be,  if  sufficient  to  secure  the  completion  of  the  road,  aided  by  private 
capital,  the  road,  when  finished,  would  return  more  than  a  thousand  ibid  value  back  to 
Texas  and  her  citizens.  The  outlet  and  market  it  would  afford  for  muskeet  and  other 
hay,  trom  her  almost  boundless  prairies,  and  now  valueless  to  her,  (without  referrintj  to 
any  other  articles  of  trade,)  would  each  year  more  than  repay  a  grant  of  thirty  millions 
of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  acres  of  land  she  now  owns.  But  this  road  is 
eminently  needed  now,  to  open  the  centre  and  northern  portion  of  the  state,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  advantages  it  would  eminently  confer  on  its  southern  side,  to  the  gulf.  This 
road  would  direct  a  healthful  tide  of  immigraUon  from  the  southern  and  western  states, 
such  as  would  soon  place  Texas  in  the  front  rank  of  states,  in  wealth  and  population.  Her 
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soil  and  climate  can  support  tlie  densest  population  of  any  state  in  the  confederacy.  But 
to  secure  the  construction  of  the  road,  as  before  said,  a  most  liberal  grant  of  land  is  abso- 
lutely requisite,  if  the  work  is  ever  consummated  by  such  means.  The  wisdom  of  the 
legislature  must  decide  these  questions  as  the  best  interests  of  Texas  demand.  To  that 
decision  your  brethren  of  Louisiana,  and  of  the  whole  south,  look  with  unshaken  confi- 
dence, that  it  will  be  all  that  the  patriot  can  desire. 

The  foregoing  considerations  address  themselves  to  the  interest  of  Texas  and  her  citizens 
as  a  state.  The  cases  of  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  &c.,  show,  conclusively,  that  such  a 
road,  traversing  your  state  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  boundary,  would  immediately, 
on  its  location,  add  more  than  a  hundi'ed  millions  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  your  lands  ;  and 
that  when  completed,  it  would  pour  untold  millions  of  wealth  into  the  laps  of  your  people 
and  state. 

But  the  national  character  of  the  road,  and  the  changes  it  is  destined  to  work,  remain 
to  be  considered.  When  contemplated  in  this  light,  it  exhibits  a  commercial  power,  the 
moral  and  pohtical  grandeur  of  which  sink  all  other  human  enterprises  into  nothing. 

Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  see  what  has  been  accomphshed  by 
the  United  States;  and  by  the  lights  of  the  past  half  century,  obtain  such  end  as  may  direct 
our  minds  as  to  what  the  next  fifty  years  may  unfold. 

The  close  of  the  last  century  found  us  engaged  in  a  maritime  war  with  France.  The 
beginning  of  the  present,  opened  with  a  war,  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  Barbary  powers, 
Tunis,  Algiers,  aud  Tripoli,  closed  by  the  peace  of  1804.  Louisiana  and  Florida  on  the 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  all  west  of  that  sti'eam,  belonged  to  Spain.  By  the 
treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  of  April,  1803,  France  acquired  Louisiana,  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi from  Spain,  and  which  was  sold  by  her  in  June  afterward  to  the  United  States. 
Florida  was  subsequently  acquired  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  from  Spain,  in  1S19. 
The  beginning  of  this  century  found  us  with  a  population,  inclusive  of  slaves,  of  about  five 
milhons  of  inhabitants.  Our  commerce  small,  and  suffering  from  the  piracies  of  the  Bar- 
bary states,  and  the  aggressions  of  other  powers — Europe  in  arms  by  sea  and  land,  caused 
by  the  French  revolution — Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the  French,  engaged  in  war  with 
England  and  other  continental  powers.  England  supreme  on  the  ocean — Napoleon  su- 
preme on  land.  To  crush  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  power  of  England,  Napoleon 
is.sued,  in  November,  1806,  his  Berlin  decree,  followed  by  his  Milan  decree,  of  October, 
1807,  and  the  two,  constituting  the  celebrated  Berlin  aud  Milan  decrees,  followed  by  the 
British  orders  in  Council  of  1808,  and  all  these,  bearing  disastrously  upon  the  commerce  of 
all  nations,  and  particularly  so  on  ours,  which  brought  about  our  embargo  act ;  England  all 
the  while  impressing  our  seamen  from  our  merchantmen,  and  which  led  to  the  declaration 
of  war  by  Congress  in  1812 — exhibiting  the  fact,  at  that  moment,  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  being  at  war  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Peace  was  ushered  in  by  the  close  of  1815. 
But  in  the  meantime,  the  United  States  had  engaged  in  another  war  with  the  Barbary 
powers  ;  Indian  difficulties  continued  to  exist  more  or  less  at  home.  Texas  was  annexed, 
followed  by  a  war  with  Mexico,  in  1846,  and  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo,  1848,  by^which  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific  were  greatly  extended. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  tiie  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter  and  overcome  the  past 
fifty  years,  and  whose  history  has  been  invoked  to  aid  us  in  forming  an  opinion  of  what  the 
next  years  may  bring  forth.  At  the  beginning  of  it  we  had  a  population  of  about  five  mil- 
lions, witli  a  commerce  proportionably  small.  Great  Britain  had  then  more  commerce  and 
more  commercial  tonnage  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Compared  with  it,  our 
commerce  was  a  cipher.  But  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  our  population  has  advanced  from 
five  to  twenty-five  millions ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1850,  our  commercial  tonnage 
had  reached  3,681,469  tons,  while  that  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  day,  was  only 
3,130,000  tons  !  showing  an  excess  in  favor  of  the  LTnited  States  over  Great  Britain  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons.  And  yet  Great  Britain  has  now  more  commercial  ton- 
nage than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  leaving  out  the  United  States.  With  these  facts  be- 
fore us,  the  question  comes  up — the  next  fifty  years  to  us  will  produce  what?  If  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  United  States  receive  no  further  aggrandizement,  our  population  will 
have  advanced,  according  to  our  present  increasing  rate,  to  one  huudred  and  fifty-four 
millions  of  people.  Our  commerce,  now  at  the  head  of  the  world,  will  be — no  matter 
what,  but  still  at  the  head  of  the  world,  controlling  every  ocean,  sea  and  river.  The  cen- 
tre or  heart  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  has  been  the  last  several  centuries,  and  now  is, 
London.  The  next  fifty  years  will  see  it  transferred  to  the  United  States.  Such  must  be 
its  inevitable  destiny  !  A  question  now  arises  of  vast  concernment — Where,  on  this  Con- 
tinent, shall  that  centre  be  located  ?  The  moment  this  question  is  propounded,  we  venture 
to  assert,  that  there  is  not  an  intelligent  mind  in  tliis  vast  confederacy  but  instantly  responds, 
it  must  be  either  New-Orleans  or  New-York.  The  one  or  the  other  is  destined  to  be  the 
commercial  mistress  of  the  world!  Which  .shall  it  be ?  This  question,  ibr  aught  we  see 
to  the  contrary,  may  now  be  in  the  power  of  the  present  legislature  of  Texas  to  solve  and 
decide.  Could  I  but  lift  the  veil  that  now  enwraps  the  I'uture  of  these  fifty  years,  and 
show  what  that  decision  has  made  or  maiTcd,  I  should  i'eel  that  I  had  discharged  the  high- 
est duty  a  southerner  owes  to  the  South.  Citizens  of  Loiusiana  await  in  ti'embling  anxiety, 
but  with  confidence,  tlus  decision.     They  tremble,  not  from  fear,  but  at  the  immensity  of 
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the  stake  involved  in  the  decision  Texas  is  about  to  make.  You  have  the  glorious  one- 
starred  banner,  yet  bright  and  undimmed,  to  guide  your  decision.  Louisiana  has  the  peli- 
can standard,  from  which  to  feed  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  the  commerce  of  the 
world !  That  future  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  must  be  a  northern  or  a  southern 
city — New- York  or  New-Orleans.  The  contest  is  noble — the  prize,  mistress  of  the  com- 
mercial world !  Louisiana  does  not  doubt,  in  this  contest,  where  Texas  will  be.  And  one 
of  her  humblest  children  says  to  Texas,  "  Courage — the  South  must  win  the  prize."  The 
interest  of  Louisiana  bids  me  say,  that  nature  seems  to  have  intended  that  destiny  for 
New-Orleans.  Situated,  as  she  is,  on  the  mightiest  river  of  the  globe — that  river  penetra- 
ting the  largest  and  the  richest  valley  on  earth,  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-one 
miles,  with  more  than  a  thousand  rivers  for  its  tributaries — comprising,  between  the  crest 
of  the  AUeghanies  on  the  east,  and  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  our 
boundary  on  the  north,  an  area  of  1,921,146  square  miles.  That  a  single  voyage  performed 
from  New-Orleans  to  the  head  of  na^'igarion  of  each_^river,  tributary-,  lake,  or  estuary,  and 
back,  will  show  an  inland  navigation  of  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  miles,  as  the  devel- 
opment of  the  mighty  Mississippi  alone.  To  this  add  Texas,  and  our  Pacific  possessions, 
which  this  great  road  is  designed  to  develop,  and  we  have  a  territorial  concentration  upon 
New-Orleans  of  2,989,274  square  miles — more  than  a  third  larger  than  aU  Europe.  Great  as 
this  is,  yet  when  we  look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  this  natural  destiny  of  New-Orleans 
appears  more  distinctly  marked.  She  is  on  the  du-ect  route  from  Europe,  across  the  Ameri- 
can continent  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  islands — the  East  Indies  and  China.  This 
road,  once  completed  to  the  Pacific  from  New-Orleans,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic  states,  Europe,  East  Indies  and  China,  will  all  meet  there,  and  Texas  will  be 
witliin  two  hours'  ride  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the  world.  The  South  will  cease  to  be 
traders  to  the  north,  but  the  North  will  be  traders  to  the  South.  We  shall  then  no  longer 
be  disturbed  by  northern  fanaticism  or  aggression. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  where  is  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  Peru  and 
ChiU?  Their  commerce,  their  trade,  will  but  go  to  swell  the  great  aggregate  of  that  which 
goes  to  increase  the  future  ascendency  of  the  South  in  controlling  the  fortunes  and  destiny 
of  this  great  confederacy  for  aU  future  time. 

So  long  as  Virginia  was  in  the  ascendency,  and  held  the  proponderance  in  our  national 
councils,  the  distinctive  marks  which  she  impressed  upon  the  pubhc  policy  of  tlie  general 
government  were,  "  protection  to  aU  rights  ;  aggression  upon  none."  Since  Virginia  has 
lost  that  ascendency,  aggression  and  intermeddhng  with  constitutional  rights  have  been  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  have  driven  some  states  almost  to  madness  and  rebellion,  while  justice 
has  been  denied  to  private  citizens.  At  all  events,  southern  policy,  as  exhibited  in  the  good 
old  days  of  Virginia  ascendency,  has  proved  its  capabihty  of  administering  the  general  gov- 
ernment satisfactorily  to  all,  and  aggression  on  none.  Texas  must  take  her  place.  She  has 
territory,  soil  and  climate,  to  make  her  the  future  vast  empire  state  of  the  whole  confederacv. 
Her  wisdom  and  power  to  wield  the  destiny  of  this  repubhc,  then,  as  did  Virginia  of  old, 
none  will  doubt.    Her  motto,  doubtless,  will  still  be,  "  Protect  all  rights;  aggress 

UPON  NONE." 

As  a  state,  Texas  will  be  benefited  more  than  any  other  state  by  this  road,  although  Louis- 
iana will  possess  the  commercial  capital.  It  will  make  her  and  her  beauteous  domain 
the  garden  of  the  world  ;  and,  as  before  said,  within  ten  hours'  ride  of  New-Orleans, 
where  she  will  meet  the  commerce  of  the  great  West,  as  well  as  that  of  Europe,  &c. 

But  will  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  the  Northern  Atlantic  states  take  this  route  to 
China,  East  Indies,  &c.  ?  \Ve  think  so.  The  voyage  out  and  back  takes  about  fourteen 
months  on  the  average.  The  saving  of  time — the  saving  of  interest  on  investment — the 
sa^'ing  of  insurance  on  hull  and  cargo  of  vessels  bound  out,  having  to  double  Cape  Horn  or 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  think  wUl  sustain  us  in  this  assertion.  The  insurance  on  hull 
and  cargo  is  equal  to  about  twelve  dollars  per  ton.  A  vessel  leaving  Europe  can  deliver 
her  cargo  in  New-Orleans  in  thirty  days.  It  can  be  transported  to  the  Pacific  in  five  days, 
and  in  as  many  more  days  it  can  be  deUvered  in  China.  It  can  return  to  Europe  in  as  lit- 
tle time.  This  will  make  the  voyage  out  and  back  five  months,  instead  of  fourteen;  a  sav- 
ing of  nine  months'  interest  of  capital — a  sa\'ing  of  nine  months'  expenses  of  ship,  captain 
and  crew.  Now,  if  the  road  should  charge,  per  ton,  for  transport  to  the  Pacific,  only  twelve 
dollars,  the  same  that  is  now  charged  simply  for  insurance,  would  it  not  bring  this  trade 
along  this  route,  seeing  the  advantages  of  the  other  savings  of  time,  interest,  and  expenses 
of  ship,  captain  and  crew  ?  It  certainly  would.  But  how  much  business  would  this  give 
the  road?  In  answer  we  say,  there  left  during  the  year  1849  from  the  ports  of  the  L'nited 
States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland,  4,608  ships,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,805,683 
tons,  which,  at  the  rate  of  $12  per  ton,  would  give  the  sum  of  $21,668,256,  and  the  return 
trip  would  make  it  as  much  more. 

The  business  of  our  own  territory  would  be  immense,  and  the  travel  of  the  world  would 
be  through  Texas.  But  we  must  not  expect  New-York  will  be  idle,  nor  yield  without  the 
most  vigorous  struggle,  the  commercial  supremacy  to  the  South.  She  will  be  backed  by 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Baltimore.  The  whole  capital  of  tlie  North  will  be  engaged  in 
her  behalf  AU  its  talent,  energy  and  untiring  industry,  will  be  exerted  to  secure  this 
prize,  as  all  others  have  been,  to  the  North.  Who  will  stand  by  New-Orleans  in  this  con- 
test ?    Will  the  South  stand  by  her  in  this  struggle?  or  shall  we  yield  this,  as  we  have  aU, 
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other  advantages,  to  the  North  ?  The  decision  of  Texas  now  may  seal  the  fate  of  this  ques- 
tion forever.  m 

Ha\-ing  now  presented  this  question  before  you  to  the  best  of  my  feeble  abilities,  both  as 
to  the  interest  of  Texas  as  a  state,  and  its  national  aspect  as  aflecting  all  the  southern  and 
western  states,  I  beg  leave  to  close  by  saying,  that  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
subjects  discussed  must  be  my  best  apology  for  the  length  of  this  communication. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  servant, 

BucKNER  H.  Payne, 

Agent  Louisiana  Railroad. 
City  of  Austin,  Nov.  10, 1951.  » 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

1.— FOREIGN  IMPORTS  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

Statement  of  foreign  merchandise  imported,  and  duties  paid,  at  St.  Louis,  during 
the  year  ending  31s/  oj  December,  1851,  made  from  the  Report  of  W.  W.  Greene, 
Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  St.  Louis. 

[From  the  Western  Journal,  St.  Louii. 
Foreign  merchandise  imported  into  St.  Louis  in  the  year  1851,  and 

entered  here,  the  foreign  value  of  which  amounts  to $757,509  CO 

Foreign  merchandise  entered  at  other  ports  iu  1851,  and  now  in 

transportation,  tuider  bond  for  the  payment  of  duties  at  St.  Louis, 

the  entries  being  received,  the  foreign  value  of  which  is 107,902  00 

Amountof  duties  on  foreign  merchandise  collected  in  IS.'Jl 239,318  68 

Amount  of  duties  unpaid  for  merchandise  iu  store  3 1st  December, 

1851 8,2fil  89 

Amount  of  duties  unpaid  on  merchandise  io  transit  from  othe"  ports, 

destined  to  this. port 32,679  20 

Amount  of  duties  paid  and  accruing  on  merchandise  imported  for  this 
port  iu  ItJol t 280,259  77 

Of  the  above,  e.vclusive  of  the  said  merchandise  in  transit,  there  was 

imi)orted  from  l!.uglund  indse.  the  foreign  value  of  which  was....  406,113  00 

From  France t 38,404  00 

Germany  and  Holland 23,239  00 

Spain  and  dependencies 220,770  00 

Brazil 68,983  00 

Total  foreign  value $757,509  00 

The  general  description  of  merchandise  imported,  entered  for  consumption  and 
warehoused  in  the  year,  aud  foreign  value  thereof,  is  as  follows,  viz.: 

Sugar  and  molasses $289,753  00 

Ha'idvvare,  &c 133,401  00 

Rail-road  iron 100,211  00 

Earthenware 9S.7S6  00 

Tin  plates,  tin,  iron,  copper,  &c 81,482  00 

Brandy,  wines,  gin, cordials,  &c 24,712^00 

Dry  goods  and  fancy  goods 24,287  00 

Burr  stones 2,259  00 

Drugs  aud  medicines 2,618  00 

Total $757,509  00 

Hospital  money  collected  at  this  port  in  1851 $2,941  00 

Hos[)ital  money  expended  at  this  port  in  1851,  for  relief  of  sick  and  dis- 
abled boatmen $3,44144 
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2.— STEAM-BOAT  ARRIVALS  AT  ST.  LOUIS, 

From  New- Orleans,  the  Ohio  River,  Illinois  River,  Upper  Mississippi,  Missouri 
River,  Cairo,  and  other  points,  during  the  past  five  years,  viz.  :  1847,  '48,  '49, 
and  1851. 


Jatiuary 

February. . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October. 

November.. 
December.. . 

Total 


MONTHS. 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. . 
December. 

Total 


New-Orleans. 

Oh 

io  River.         Illinois  R 

iver. 

Up'r  Miss' 
'47.     '49. 

ippi. 

1847 

'49. 

'51. 

'47. 

'49. 

'51.     '47. 

'49. 

'51. 

'51 

.    22.. 

13.. 

20.. 

8. 

.     5.. 

13..     9. 

.   14. 

23.. 

4..     2. 

.   10 

.    15.. 

32.. 

22.. 

16. 

.   18.. 

22..     8. 

.  19. 

.   36.. 

S..     4. 

.   12 

.-48.. 

38.. 

29.. 

28. 

.   58.. 

45..   85. 

.  82. 

78.. 

41..   79. 

.    65 

77.. 

36.. 

31.. 

41. 

.   65.. 

62„  91. 

.   63. 

63.. 

74. .117. 

.    65 

93.. 

22.. 

40.. 

61. 

38.. 

59. .106. 

.   42. 

.  78.. 

128..   73. 

.   97 

49.. 

19.. 

25.. 

37. 

.  38.. 

34..   60. 

.   56. 

.   37.. 

91..  77. 

.    56 

.    67.. 

21.. 

13.. 

41. 

.   13.. 

28..   58. 

.  33. 

.   30.. 

81..   53. 

.    48 

.    24.. 

17.. 

23.. 

37. 

.   16.. 

45..   41. 

.   62. 

61.. 

51..    67. 

.   61 

28.. 

31.. 

22.. 

30. 

.   33.. 

34..   45. 

.   87. 

.   54.. 

57..    77. 

.   63 

22.. 

26.. 

27.. 

67. 

40.. 

37..   57. 

.   70. 

52.. 

80..    87. 

.    56 

32.. 

27.. 

29.. 

42. 

.   43.. 

47..  60. 

.   93. 

.   83.. 

69.. 100. 

.   77 

23.. 

31.. 

19.. 

22. 

.  39.. 

31..   38- 

.   65. 

■39.. 

33..   61. 

.   29 

502.. 

313.. 

300.. 430. 

406.. 

457. .658. 

.686. 

.634.. 

717.. 806. 

.639 

Missouri  R 

iver. 

Cairo. 

Other  Points 

. 

L847. 

'49. 

'51. 

'47. 

'49. 

'51. 

'47. 

'19. 

'51. 

— ... 

.  — . 

...  — 

11.. 

..     7 

7... 

.     5. 

...   12... 

18 

1... 

.     3. 

...  — 

10.. 

..     5 

5... 

.     6. 

...   17... 

12 

14... 

.   44. 

...  32 

3.. 

..   10 

2... 

.   13. 

27 

,33 

32... 

.  63. 

...  28 

1.. 

..     9.... 

6... 

.   12. 

...   21... 

19 

63... 

.   50. 

...   46 

19.. 

..   14 

17... 

.   20. 

...   18... 

26 

48... 

.   43. 

...  48 

8.. 

..   11 

5... 

.   13. 

22 

8 

45... 

.  19. 

...  22 

19.. 

..     6 

9... 

.   19. 

...   10... 

.     6 

32... 

.  28. 

...  35 

10.. 

..     8 

11.. 

.   24. 

...   14... 

.   21 

23... 

.   41. 

...  34 

18.. 

..  11 

20.. 

.   28. 

...   19... 

.    13 

31... 

.  34. 

...  35 

18.. 

..   12 

15.. 

.   34. 

...   18... 

7 

16... 

.  21. 

...  25 

13.. 

..   14 

13.. 

.    IR. 

...   15... 

7 

9... 

.     9. 

...     5 

16.. 

..   15.... 

9.. 

.    12. 

...   24... 

.     5 

.314 355 301 146 122 119 204 217 175 


3.— STEAM-BOATS  AT  ST.  LOUIS, 

Showing  the  monthly  arrivals  of  Steam-boats  and  Barges,  Keel  and  Fiat-Boats,  icith 
their  respective  Tonnage,  Wharfage,  Harbor-Master's  Fees,  c^-c,  for  the  years 
1850  and  1851. 


Arrivals  of   steam- 
boats and  barges. 


Arrivals   of    keel 
and  flat-boats. 


Tonnage  of  .steam-boats 
and  barsres. 


MONTHS.  1850.  1851.  1850.  1851.  18.50.  1851. 

January 64 112 3 2 14129 23942 

February 173 154 9 1 37241 29013 

March 400 354 29 4 81969 71819 


April 349 315 

May 312 414 

June 331 210 

July 218 162 

August 276 269 


...   15 5 79505 73069 

...   16 13 71825 98371 

...  20 2 72984 57938 

...     3 0 43196 40273 

...     0 1 51789 62S42 

September 259 258 3 7 54610 59066 

October 274 244 1 1 58268 57729 

November 412 347 13 7 82980 73441 

December 168 164 3 0 34756 35637 


Total. 


30 


.2339. 


.3003. 


.115 43 681256 683140 
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Steam-boats  at  St-  Louis  continued. 

Harbor-Master's 
Wharfage.  Fees. 

MONTHS,                1850.                  1851.  1850.                1851. 

January 683  80 1777  52 54  70 106  65.. 

February 1825  50 2002  17 146  04 120  13.. 

March 4091  90....   5630  49 327  35 337  83.. 

April 3865  75 5048  94 309  26 302  94.. 

May 3566  15 6974  42 285  29 418  46.. 

June 4048  92 3066  85 232  01 184  01.. 

July 3137  10 2493  91 188  22 149  63.. 

August 3518  87 4819  99 211  13 288  60., 

September....   3870  48 4132  72 232  23 247  96., 

October 4267  15 4132  49 2.50  03 249  95., 

November 5718  46 5159  09 343  11 309  54., 

December.....   2601  00 2927  45 156  06 175  65.. 

Total $41195  08. ..$48156  04. ..$2735  43. .$2892  35.. 


Paid  into 

City  Trea- 

su 

ry- 

1850. 

1851. 

..  629  10.. 

..  1670  87 

..  1079  46.. 

..  1882  04 

..  3764  55.. 

..  5292  66 

..  3556  49.. 

..  4746  00 

..  3280  86.. 

..  6555  96 

..  3839  71.. 

..  2882  84 

..  2948  88.. 

..  2344  28 

..  3907  74.. 

..  4520  39 

..  3638  25.. 

..  3884  76 

..  3917  12.. 

..  3884  54 

..  5375  35. 

..  4849  55 

..  2444  94.. 

..  2752  80 

$38382  44.. 

.$45266  69 

4.— PORT  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the   imports  annually  into  the 
port  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  duties  accruing  to  the  United  States,  from  1830  to 
1851,  inclusive.     They  have  been  carefully  prepared  from  official  documents  : 
Years.        Value  of  Imports.  Dutie.«.         [Years.        Value  of  Imports.  Duties. 

1830 $9,525,893 $3,-537,516  10;  1841 $9,948,598 $1,983,681  64 

1831 11,673,755 4,372,.525  98^1842 6,201,177 1,812,842  82 

1832 10,048,195 3,500,292  50  \  1843 4,916,535 1,437,837  84 

1833 11,153,7.57 2,985,095  50  j  1844 8,410,864 2,981,573  15 

]834 10,686,078 2,110,477  32  }  1845 7,491,497 2,370,515  71 

1835 11,868,529 2,501,621  43  1846 8,308,615 2,608,068  16 

1836 1 6,1 16,625 3,146,458  43  18 17 12,1 53,937 2,904,748  97 

1837 10,130,838 1,820,993  21  1848 10,700,865 2,767,459  13 

1838 10,417,815 2,109,955  30  1849 10,160,479 2,694,245  34 

1839 14,7.53,589 2,884,984  16  1 850 13,381,759 3,412,239  68 

1840 8,024,484 1,517,206  70  |  1851 12,795,440 3,673,123  80 


5.— STEAMBOAT   DISASTERS  ON  THE  WESTERN   WATERS, 


During  the  I/ear  1850,  as  published  in  the 
Insurance  Reporter  : 

Total  number  of  boats 119 

"  "         of  lives  lost 320 

Onthewestern  waters  during  theycar  1851. 

From  sinking,  striking  snags,  and  other 

obstructions  of  the  river 52 

From  collapsing  of  flues 8 

"      explosion 16 

"      collisions 8 

"       fire 13 

"      various  causes 12 

Total  number  of  boats 109 


Lives  lost,  as  near  as  ascertained,  during 
the  same  period. 

From  collisions  of  boats 86 

"      explosion  and  sinking 407 

«'      fire 161 

Total  number  of  lives  lost 454 

Comparative  loss  of  lives  during  the  years 
1850  and  1851 

Excess. 

78 


1850.  1851. 
Collision  of  boats..     8  ..       86 
Explosions  and  col- 
lapsings of  flues.  161  ..     407 
Fire  and  sinking. .156  ..     161 


Excess  of  lives  lost  in  1851 330 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— THE  CULTIVATION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  COTTON,  INCLUDING 
PICKING  AND  PACKING. 

Land  intended  to  be  planted  in  cotton  should  be  bedded  up  as  early  in  the 
■winter  as  possible,  to  allow  the  freezes  to  pulverize  the  soil  thoroughly  and  the 
land  to  settle  immediately  under  the  tap  I'oot.  The  plowing  should  be  done 
with  the  best  turning  plows,  as  deeply  as  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  soil  will 
admit,  and  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  to  leave 
no  land  unbroken  between  the  furrows.  If  the  soil  is  stiff  and  deep,  two  horse 
plowing,  to  a  depth  commensurate  with  that  of  the  soil  and  ease  to  the  team, 
is  infinitely  preferable;  this  secures  a  more  thorough  drainage  and  greater  and 
freer  penetration  of  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  the  most  sub-soil,  in  either  wet  or 
dry  summers.  The  rows  should  be  laid  off  with  a  scooter  plow,  at  distances 
suitable  to  the  strength  of  the  soil,  say  five  and  a  half  feet  to  six  feet  on  bottom 
land,  and  four  to  five  feet  on  upland,  or  even  less  than  four,  if  the  soil  is  thin. 
Stubble  land  to  go  in  cotton,  (which  should  always  follow  corn,  small  grain,  or 
fallow  land.)  should  be  broken  or  bedded  up  very  early  in  the  winter,  to  allow 
time  for  grass  seeds  and  stalks  to  rot,  and  the  frost  to  disintegrate  furrow  slice 
and  clods.  A  good  plan  on  stubble,  corn,  or  fallow  land  to  go  in  cotton,  is  to  lay 
off  the  rows  with  a  scooter  plow  ;  enlarge  the  furrow  with  a  shovel  plow'; 
drag  all  the  grass  weeds  or  stalks  into  the  furrows,  and  then  list  two  furrovirs  of  a 
two-horse  plow  upon  the  soil  of  vegetable  matter,  leaving  the  bulks  to  be  well 
plowed ;  out  with  a  turning  plow  about  a  fortnight  before  planting.  This 
puts  all  trash  out  of  the  way  in  chopping  out,  and  provides  an  absorbent  for  mois- 
ture and  a  bulk  of  manure  beneath  each  bed.  If  a  heavy  rain  or  baking  wind 
should  run  the  land  together,  and  form  a  crust  upon  the  bed,  a  one  horse  liaiTow 
run  over  the  bed  will  pulverize  the  crust  and  put  the  land  in  good  tilth.  Cotton 
should  be  planted  from  the  fifteenth  of  March  to  the  10th  of  April,  as  the  season 
or  sort  of  laud  warrants.  Seed  should  be  well  saved,  and  if  kept  over  one  year 
for  planting,  will  ensure  a  better  stand  and  more  vigorous  plants,  as  the  imperfect 
seed  perish  by  keeping  over.  They  should  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a 
hall  to  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  rows 
(narrow  ones  requiring  more  seed)  and  the  stiffness  of  the  foil,  the  latter  case 
demanding  also  more  seed.  Seed  on  light  land  may  be  covered  with  a  board 
with  a  notch  in  it,  attached  to  a  scooter  stock.  But  stiff  lands  should  always  be 
covered  with  a  harrow  or  two  small  scooter  furrows.  The  ridge,  in  the  latter 
case,  over  the  seed,  to  be  scraped  off  with  a  board  with  a  notch  in  it,  as  soon  as 
the  seek  cracks  the  ground  in  germinating.  The  board  is  useful  in  scraping  oft 
the  first  coat  of  grass ;  the  first  plowing  of  cotton  should  begin  when  the  third 
leaf  appears  on  the  young  plant,  and  be  done  with  a  sweep,  Mississippi  scraper, 
or  some  similar  implement,  as  no  roots  are  lacerated  by  this  process,  and  the 
plant  suffers  no  check  in  growth  ;  chopping  should  begin  in  from  four  to  seven 
days  after  running  round,  and  to  be  done  with  hoes  of  as  neai-ly  equal  size  as 
possible,  the  stand  being  more  uniform  in  consequence.  From  one  to  four  stalks 
should  be  left  in  a  stand  at  this  time,  and  the  distance  between  stands  governed 
by  the  strength  of  the  soil;  though  thick  planting  in  moderation  on  all  soils — say 
six  feet  by  eighteen  inches  on  bottom  land,  and  four  feet  by  twelve  inches  on 
good  upland — will  be  found  the  most  productive  in  an  average  of  years.  The 
second  ploughing  should  be  done  with  a  sweep  next  to  the  bottom,  with  a  mould 
board  next  to  the  plant,  to  dirt  the  young  cotton,  and  the  balance  of  the  row 
plowed  out  with  a  turning  plow  to  keep  up  the  bed.  The  stand  should  then 
be  thinned  to  one  stalk  in  a  place  on  strong  land,  but  from  two  to  four  may  be 
left  on  being  thinned  to  supply  limbs  by  stalks;  all  subsequent  plowing  in  ordi- 
nary seasons  should  be  done  with  the  sweep,  with  the  mould  board  to  keep  up 
the  bed.  But  in  laj'ing  by,  one  or  two  farrows  should  be  run  with  a  turuin? 
plow  to  drain  off  the  surplus  water  from  heavy  rains  ;  bottoms  should  be  plowed 
every  twenty  days,  and  hoed  immediately  to  keep  it  constantly  growing,  the 
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earth  light  and  pervious  to  the  sun,  air  aud  dews.  In  very  wet  seasons,  recourse 
may  be  had  to  turning  plows  with  benefit,  provided  they  do  not  penetrate  deeply 
near  the  plant,  for  this  checks  the  plant  if  it  turns  off  dry  by  breaking  the  roots, 
and  causes  it  to  shed,  and  forces  it  too  much  in  growth  if  rain  follows  speedily. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  topping  cotton  is  beneficial  in  the  average  of  years,  some- 
times doing  well,  and  at  others  failing  iu  nearly  similar  circumstances. 

Picking  should  begin  as  soon  as  a  hand  can  gather  fifty  pounds  iu  a  day,  as  the 
oil  is  soon  evaporated  by  the  sun,  wind  and  rain,  and  a  large  per  cent,  of  weight 
is  thereby  lost.  In  full  crop  years,  cotton  should  be  picked  as  free  from  leaf  as 
is  consistent  with  good  work.  But  in  short  crop  seasons,  too  much  pains  should 
not  be  taken  with  the  leaf,  as  the  difference  in  number  of  pounds  w^ill  greatly 
overbalance  that  of  loss  of  price  per  pound,  and  discrimination  does  not  prevail 
in  the  market  to  any  extent  comparable  with  that  of  the  large  crop  years.  Plant- 
ing seed  should  be  saved  from  the  second  picking  in  general,  and  from  cotton 
picked  from  midday  till  night,  or  that  seemed  well  for  the  purpose.  All  other 
cotton  should  never  be  sunned  unless  wet  by  rain,  but  packed  in  close  bulk  from 
four  to  eight  weeks,  to  allow  it  to  heat  ;  care  being  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  heat  too 
much,  and  the  oil  from  the  seed  to  diffuse  through  the  lint,  imparting  to  it  the 
tinge  so  admired  by  buyers  and  manufacturers.  Ginning  should  be  carefully 
done  at  a  moderate  speed.  Packing  should  never  be  done  in  very  dry  or  windy 
weather,  biit  always  in  damp  and  modei'ately  rainy  days,  as  it  packs  better, 
weighs  heavier,  from  the  absorption  from  the  air  and  retention  of  the  cillatent  in 
the  lint.  The  bagging  should  always  be  put  on  loosely  to  allow  for  the  swelling 
of  the  bale,  and  completely  envelop  the  cotton.  The  ropes  should  be  put  on 
tightly,  to  prevent  undue  expansion  of  the  bale,  and  be  at  least  six  in  number. — 
Soil  of  the  South. 

2.— WOOL-GROWING  IN  TEXAS. 

Wool-growing  is  making  considerable  progress  in  Texas.  During  a  late  tour 
we  saw  many  fine  flocks  of  thorough  and  mixed  breeds.  They  all  seemed  to  be 
doing  well;  aud,  with  the  same  attention  which  sheep  require  elsewhere,  they 
will,  doubtless,  prove  highly  profitable  in  Texas.  We  saw  flocks  with  several 
hundred  sheep  iu  each,  of  improved  stock,  and  they  were  all  thrifty  and  promis- 
ing. The  exportation  of  wool  will  be  looked  upon  as  quite  a  heavy  item  in  the 
trade  of  Texas  within  a  few  years,  if  present  appearances  are  to  be  trusted. 
We  notice  by  the  papers  of  Illinois,  that  sheep  have  done  well  on  the  prairies  of 
that  state;  and  they  may  do  so  in  Texas,  though  as  yet  most  nf  the  flocks  have 
been  confined  to  hilly  and  partially  wooded  districts. —  Galveston  Civilian. 

3.~BEET-R00T  SUGAR  vs.  CANE  SUGAR. 

Wc  find  the  following  in  the  Moniteur  Parisian  :  "  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vantages accorded  to  colonial  sugar,  and  the  duties  which  weigh  on  beet-root 
sugar,  the  latter  article  has  acquired  such  a  regular  extension,  that  it  has 
reached  the  quantity  of  60,000  tons  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  half  of  our  con- 
sumption. France,  deducting  the  refined  sugar  exported  under  favor  of  the 
drawback,  consumed  120,000  tons  ;  of  which  60,000  are  home-made,  50,000 
colonial,  and  10,000  foreign.  The  two  sugars  have  been  placed  on  the  same 
conditions  as  to  duties ;  but  it  is  onlj^  from  the  1st  inst.  that  the  beet-root 
sugar  will  pay  a  heavier  duty  than  our  colonial  sugar.  In  spite  of  this  differ- 
ence, we  are  convinced  that  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  which  is  every 
day  improved  by  new  processes,  will  be  always  very  advantageous,  and  will  at- 
tain, in  some  years,  the  total  quantity  of  the  consumption.  In  Belgium,  the 
produce  of  the  beet-root  follows  the  same  progress.  The  consumption  of  sugar 
there,  was  in  1850,  14,000  tons ;  of  which  7,000  was  beet-root,  made  in  22 
manufactories.  This  year  there  are  18  new  ones;  and  although  their  organiza- 
tion docs  not  allow  of  their  manufacturing  m  the  same  proportion  as  the  22  old 
ones,  they  will  furnish  at  least  3,000  tons.  The  quantity  of  foreign  sugar  in 
that  market  does  not  reckon  more  than  4,000  tons.  This  conclusion  is  the 
more  certain,  as  in  1848-1849,  the  beet-root  only  stood  at  4,500  tons  in  the 
general  account.  It  may  be,  therefore,  seen  from  these  figures  what  progress 
has  been  made.     The  same  progressive  movement  is  going  on  in  Germany. 
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In  1848,  it  produced  26,000  tons,  and  in  1851,  43,000.  Tiie  following  table 
shows  the  importance  of  this  improvement.  It  comprises  the  Zollverein, 
Hanover,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  : 

Cane-Sugar.  Beet-Root.  Totals. 

1848 60,500  tons 26,000 ". . .  86,500 

1849 54,000     "      34,000 88,000 

1850 48,000     "      40,000 88,000 

1851 45,000     "      43,000 88,000 

Thus  we  find  that  in  this  period  of  four  years  cane-sugar  has  lost  15,000 
tons  ;  and  it  will  lose  still  more  when  new  manufactories  shall  have  been  es- 
tablished. The  consumption  of  Russia  is  estimated  at  85,000  tons  ;  of  which 
25,000  is  beet-root ;  and  what  proves  that  the  latter  every  day  gains  ground  is, 
that  the  orders  at  Havana  are  constantly  decreasing,  and  prices  are  getting 
lower.  In  1848,  Austria  consumed  40,000  tons,  of  which  8,000  tons  were  beet- 
root. Last  year  she  produced  15,000.  The  productions  of  the  continent  rising 
to  45,000  tons,  and  the  consumption  remaining  nearly  stationary,  it  is  evident 
that  Brazilian  and  Cuban  sugars  will  encumber  the  English  market,  indepen- 
dently of  the  refined  sugar  of  Java,  which  Holland  sends  to  Great  Britain. 
When  the  continental  system  was  established  by  the  decrees  of  Milan  and 
Berlin,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  asked  the  savans  to  point  out  the  means  of  re- 
placing the  productions  which  he  proscribed  ;  it  is  to  the  active  and  useful  im- 
pulse which  his  genius  impressed  on  all  minds,  that  France  and  Europe  owes 
this  fresh  manufacture — a  creation  the  more  valuable,  as  its  fortunate. develop- 
ments require  the  co-operation  of  chemical  science  and  agricultural  improve- 
ments." 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— HEMP  BUSINESS  OP  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Hemp. — We  intimated  in  our  last  annual  report  there  was  likely  to  be  a  mate- 
riaU'alling  off  in  the  supply  of  hemp,  as  compared  with  the  year  previous,  and  the 
result  shows  the  receipts  here,  since  1st  September,  to  be  25,116  bales,  against 
34,792  bales  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of  9,676  bales.  Respecting  the  course  of  trade 
in  the  article,  we  may  say,  as  in  the  case  of  lead,  that  our  city  has  almost  ceased  to 
bea  market  of  sale,  as  there  is  no  foreign  demand,  and  the  bulk  of  the  supply  is 
now  sent  here  for  transhipment  to  northern  ports.  Thus  the  entire  sales  of  the  sea- 
son have  barely  reached  1000  bales,  at  .$90  'S'  $103  per  ton  tor  dew  rotted,  and 
the  total  exports  are  22,220  bales,  of  which  12  bales  to  Bremen  is  the  only  one  to 
a  foreign  port.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  receipts  and  ave- 
rage prices  for  a  series  of  years. 

Bales,  Per  Ton. 

1 842— 43 14,873 $80  00 

1843—44 58,062 66   00 

1844—45 46.274 60  00 

1845—46 30,980 60  00 

1846—47 60,238 90  00 

1847—48 21,584 115  00 

1848—49 19,856 132  00 

1849—50 34,792 109  00 

185 J— 51 25,116 100  00 

We  have  made  seme  inquiries  respecting  the  growing  crop,  and  fiud  that 
those  best  informed  on  the  subject  expect  that  the  supply  will  be  even  less  than 
that  of  last  year. 
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2.— COFFEE  BUSINESS  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Coffee. — This  prominent  article  among  our  foreign  procIu(;ts  has  met  with  ex  ■ 
tensive  demand  during  the  past  season,  and  as  importers  have  generally  met  the 
market  pretty  freely,  and  speculators  have  been  more  guarded  in  their  operations, 
prices  have  not  taken  so  wide  a  range,  nor  been  subject  to  such  sudden  and  ex- 
treme fluctuations,  as  was  the  case  last  year.  Still,  however,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  highest  and  the  lowest  points  is  very  material,  amounting  to  4^  cents 
per  lb.,  the  highest  being  13  cents  in  the  early  part  of  October,  before  the  arrival 
of  any  new  crop,  and  the  lowest  8^  cents  about  the  middle  of  June.  La.st  year 
the  highest  rate  was  141  cents,  in  February,  and  7|  in  May.  The  first  cargo  of 
the  season  arrived  on  the  17th  October,  and  the  opening  price  for  any  considera- 
ble parcel  was  )  2  cents  per  lb.    The  following  table  shows  the  imports,  slocks,  &c. 


Estimated  stock  out  of  grocers'  hands  on  Ist  September,  1850, 

of  all  kinds, 28,000 

Imports  directfrom  Rio  de  Janeiro, 279,190 

Cuba,  Lagiiayra,  &c 10,367—       289,557 

Received  coastwise  for  sale,   36,200 

Making  a  supply  of , 

Total  supply  last  year 


Increase 50,917 

In  the  direct  imports  from  Rio  there  is  an  increase,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
of  54,177  bags,  while  in  those  from  Cuba,  &c.  there  is  a  decrease  of  10  260  bags, 
and  in  the  receipts  coastwise  for  sale,  a  deci-ease  of  15,000  bags.  The  present 
stock  of  all  kinds,  out  of  grocers'  hands,  is  estimated  at  4,000  bags,  which  would 
leave  340,757  bags  as  the  quantity  taken  for  the  consuniptio'i  of  the  West  and 
South,  against  269,554  bags  last  year;  or  an  increase  of  80,203  bags.  From  the 
interesting  circular  of  H.  T.  Lonsdale,  Esq.,  coffee  broker,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  shows  the  monthly  sales  and  average  prices  for  Rio  coffee  for 
the  year  ending  July  1st,  1851,  which  embraces  the  coffee  season.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  price  of  the  entire  year  is  10  18-100  cents  per  lb. 

Bags.  Price. 

1850— July 11,833 9.36-100 

August 13.867 9.20 

September   26,559 10.40 

October 3,,370 12.15 

November 35.094 10.54 

December 59.159 10.15 

1851— January 67,120 10.78 

February 39,216 10.79 

March 42.193 10.22 

April 39.405 9.87.^ 

May 42,780 9.28 

June 14,409 9.10 


395,035 10.18 

The  total  export  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  diu-ing  the  last  crop  year,  ending  on  the 
30th  June,  was  1,880,685  bags,  of  which  8.52,144  bags  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  again.st  573,059  bags  the  year  previous.  The  stock  on  hand  at  Rio  was  es- 
timated at  50,000  bags,  chiefly  of  the  low  qualities.  With  respect  to  the  new  crop, 
circulars  state  that  it  was  expected  to  arrive  freely  in  August,  and  promised  to 
be  of  good  quality.  Its  extent  is  estimated  at  not /c.ts  than  1,500,000  bags,  be- 
sides which  there  are  suppo.sed  to  be  300.000  to  500,000  bags  of  last  year's  crop 
remaining  over.  This  would  give  a  supply  for  the  crop  year  to  end  on  the  30th 
June  next,  of  1,800,000  to  2,000,000  bags.  The  particulars  of  the  past  year's  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  are  as  follows; — to  New-Orleans  and  Mobile.  276,658 
bags;  Baltimore,  256,062;  New-York,  243,215;  Philadelphia,  33,688;  Boston, 
ll.!!^218 ;  Charleston  and  Savannah,  7,015  ;  California,  3,318.    Total,  852,144  bags. 
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3.— PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tlie  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  is  thus   given  by  a  late 
commercial  writer,  being  taken  from  the  returns  of  1850  : 

Mississippi $7,271,707 

Louisiana 16,238,]  31 

Texas 11,0.50,201 

Arkansas 3,862,172 

Tennessee 3,337,856 

Kentucky, 4,.531,913 

Ohio 19,173,223 

Michigan 2,849,939 

Indiana 6,556,437 

Illinois 16,612.795 

Missouri 956,261 

Iowa 55,000 


United  States .$61,228,238 

Maine 979,000 

Massachusetts 6,091,047 

New- York 23,937,249 

New-Jersey 62,596 

Pennsylvania 40,424,737 

Maryland, 1 5,900,000 

Virginia 14,400,507 

North  Carolina ." 977,000 

South  Carolina 3,622,039 

Georgia 1,903,472 

Alabama 10,385,938 


Total  1850 6275,480,676 

Total  1843 198,818,736 


Increase  in  7  years $76,661,940 

This  shows  an  increase  of  about  30  per  cent,  in  seven  years,  and  returns  for  1851  will 
show  an  addition  to  the  public  indebtedness  of  1850  of  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

4.— RIVER    LANDS    IN     ARKANSAS— INFORMATION    USEFUL    TO 
EMIGRANTS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  lands  donated  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  by  the  general  government,  and  known  as 
the  •'  Swamp  Land  Donation,"  are  just  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  public.  When 
we  take  into  consideraiion  the  facts,  that  they  are  now  being  rapidly  and  permanently 
reclaimed  by  a  general  system  of  leveeing;  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  need  no 
reclamation ;  that  they  are  the  finest  and  cheapest  lands  in  the  Southwest ;  and  are  grad- 
ually but  surely  coming  into  market  by  the  new  settlements  forming  here  and  there  on 
their  borders — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should  begin  to  draw  a  very  large 
share  of  the  public  notice. 

Four  hundred  thousand  acres  of  these  lands  lie  in  Crittenden  county  alone,  just  opposite 
the  county  of  Shelby.  On  one  side  of  this  immense  tract  is  the  Mississippi,  on  the  other 
the  St.  Francis  river,  both  navigable  at  all  seasons.  Through  the  centre  runs  (or  will 
soon  run)  a  plank -road,  already  partly  constructed,  and  the  whole  line  under  contract. 
And,  judging  from  the  indications  not  only  in  that  state,  but  here  in  this  city,  we  may  now 
expect  that  itwill  be  but  a  few  years  before  a  rail-road  will  be  running  alongside  the 
plank-road,  all  the  way  to  Little  Rock.  One  half  of  these  400,000  acres  never  did  over- 
flow, and  the  levees  now  being  constructed  will  secure  all  the  rest  from  the  highest  floods 
of  the  Father  of  Waters. 

Mississippi  county,  just  above  Crittenden  on  the  river,  also  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  the  lands  of  this  donation — estimated  at  450,000  acres.  These,  we  are  informed,  are 
mostly  choice  lands,  are  as  yet  wholly  unappropriated,  and  above  any  overflow  without 
a  levee. 

Green,  Poinsett,  St.  Francis,  Jackson,  Monroe,  Phillips,  De  Sha,  Chicot,  Arkansas, 
Jefferson,  Ashley,  Drew,  and  a  portion  of  many  others  of  the  best  counties  in  the  state, 
are  subject  to  the  Swamp  Land  Donation. 

In  all,  the  grant  is  believed  to  comprise  about  ten  millions  of  acres,  all  of  which  will  be 
exempt  from  tax  ten  years  in  any  event ;  but  if  not  reclaimed  within  ten  years,  without  tax 
until  reclaimed.  Greater  inducements  were  never  before  offered  to  settlers,  nor  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  investments  in  scrip.  There  is  little  doubt  that  these  lands  can  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Levee  Contractors  (who  are  paid  in  scrip)  mucli  lower  than  land  can  be 
obtained  even  in  Texas.  They  seem  determined  to  make  the  levee,  and  of  course,  will 
sell  large  amounts  of  scrip  to  carry  on  their  contracts  to  successful  completion.  In  Crit- 
tenden county  alone,  there  are  now  600  hands  at  work,  and  in  thirty  days  the  principal 
outlets,  through  which  the  overflows  have  penetrated,  will  be  stopped,  thus  saving  the 
lands  in  that  county  from  inundation  during  the  coming  sprint,  and  from  that  lime  forth. 
It  should,  however,  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  that  there  are  vast  bodies  and  ridges  of 
these  lands  which  are  of  the  class  commonly  called  second  hottom,  and  known  to  be  the 
best  and  most  durable  cotton  and  com  lands  in  the  South. 
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1.— ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT  OF  LOUISIANA. 


We  are  obbged  to  our  friend  A.  D. 
Wooldridge,  Esq.,  State  Engineer,  for  a 
copy  of  bis  very  valuable  Report  for  185-2  ; 
and  we  were  preparing  to  give  it  an  elabo- 
rate analysis,  when  there  appeared  in  the 
Picayune  one  so  full  and  minute,  that  we  de- 
termined at  once  upon  its  insertion  in  pref- 
erence to  anything  of  our  own.  The  closing 
pages  of  the  report,  in  which  Mr.  W.  verj- 
ably  states  his  positions  upon  the  Levee  and 
Outlet  System,  we  shall  endeavor  to  ti'ans- 
fer  hereafter  entire  to  our  pages. 

In  the  first  district,  which  is  composed  of 
the  Florida  parishes,  all  the  obstructions  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Amite,  except  sucli  as 
arise  from  the  natural  obstacles  in  the  ujiper 
portion  of  the  stream,  have  been  removed, 
and  now  steamboat  navigation  may  be  prose- 
cuted in  ordinary  states  oi'  weather  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Comite,  and  in  high  water 
to  Dennis's  mills.  The  pressing  work  on 
FaUa  and  Tchefuncta  Bayous  has  been  com- 
pleted. All  the  obstructions  of  Holmes's 
Bayou,  which  forms  tlie  navigable  connec- 
tion of  East  and  West  Pearl  rivers,  and  is  the 
main  outlet,  have  been  removed,-  as  well  as  all 
obstructions  in  West  Pearl  River,  as  far  up 
as  the  present  wants  of  the  country  requii'e. 

The  plan  of  opening  West  Pearl  River  for 
steamboat  navigation,  so  as  to  communi- 
cate directly  with  New-Orleans,  is  popular 
in  that  country,  as  shorter  and  more  straight. 
Mr.  Wooldridge  thinks  it  feasible,  and  sug- 
gests that  Mississipi>i  might  be  wiUing  to  aid 
in  the  consti-uctiou  of  a  work  of  so  much 
oonseciuence  to  her.  If  she  sliould  not,  the 
alluvial  lands  of  Pearl  River,  which  will  tall 
to  this  state  under  the  swamp  act,  are  sug- 
gested as  a  fund  which  would  contribute 
largely  for  that  object. 

The  work  of  cleaning  out  Bayou  Manchac 
has  been  coniplcUd,  so  that  no  bayou  in  the 
state  is  in  better  navigable  order;  and  work 
has  been  done  ou  the  Tanchipao  and  the 
Bayou  Betico. 

The  Second  Improvement  District  is  com- 
posed of  the  country  lying  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Ouachita  rivers,  inclusive  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Ouachita.  In  this  district, 
Bavou  Bartholomew  has  been  cleared  out 
and  made  navigable  as  fur  as  Point  Pleasant, 
and  consideraljfe  work  performed  still  further 
up.  Several  cut-oHs  have  been  made  ;  one 
at  the  "  Big  Round  Turn,"  by  an  excavation 
ninety  yards  long,   shortens  the  navigation 


many  miles.  The  force  was  put  on  the  La- 
fourche levee,  which  was  fully  repaired,  but 
the  engineer  makes  complaint  of  the  want  of 
a  law  compelling  the  parishes  to  keep  their 
levees  in  order  .after  they  are  put  up  firmly 
by  the  state.  This  levee  has  been  several 
times  in  danger,  because  unprotected  on  the 
spot.  It  would  often  cost  the  state  five 
times  as  much  to  transfer  their  force  to  the 
place  as  it  would  to  make  the  repairs.  The 
state  levee  on  Bayou  Marine,  in  Pointe 
Coupee,  was  destroyed  in  that  manner. 

The  Bayou  Macon  has  been  thoroughly 
cleared  out  for  130  miles,  and  to  within  six 
miles  of  the  Arkansas  line. 

Boeuf  River  has  been  so  well  improved, 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  navigation  by  good 
sized  boats  at  high  water,  and  small  boats  at 
all  stages. 

Big  Creek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Boeuf 
River,  has  been  examined,  and  found  capa- 
ble of  improvement  for  twenty -five  or  thirty 
miles,  and  the  work  is  recommended. 

In  comphance  with  a  resolution  of  the  last 
legislature,  the  state  engineer  has  made  a 
survey  ol  all  the  shoals  in  the  Ouachita 
River,  from  Harrisonburg  to  Ouachita  City, 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  expediency 
and  the  cost  of  removing  them,  so  as  to  have 
navigation  at  low  water.  Upon  an  accurate 
examination,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Wooldridge  reports  that  a 
large  class  of  the  shoals  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  they  cannot  be  removed  without 
enormous  expense,  and  would  immediately 
be  renewed  again  from  the  same  causes.  He 
reports,  therefore,  unfavorably  upon  this 
plan  of  improving  the  river.  In  an  ordinary 
stage  of  water  it  is  as  little  impeded  as  any 
river  in  the  state,  but  requires  some  work  to 
clear  out  obstructions.  He  suggest*  that  a 
careful  examination  might  show  that  a  few 
locks  beginning  below  Harrisonburg  might 
secure  enough  water  for  low  na^^gation. 

A  resolution  of  the  last  legislature  re- 
quired a  survey  of  the  three  routes  to  Har- 
risonburg from  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
report  upon  their  comparative  advantages, 
and  the  expense  of  keeping  them  passable 
during  the  high  stages  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  reports  in  favor  of  that  which  terminates 
at  Waterproof,  called  the  upper  route.  The 
other  would  be  best  to  Trinity,  and  he  esti- 
mates the  cost  at  S.")0,090.  In  connection 
with  this  subject  the  report  makes  some  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  roads  in  general, 
concluding  that  the  state  ought  to  have  one 
thorougiifare  to  the  western  high  lands,  and 
concentrate  all  its  present  force  upon  that 
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and  gives  a  decided  opinion  in  favor  of  what 
is  called  the  Red  River  route,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Nothing  has  been  done  on  the  Monroe 
and  Mississippi  road  for  want  of  force  and 
appropriations. 

The  Third  Improvement  District  of  the 
state  comprises  Red  River,  Sabine  River, 
Calcasieu  River,  and  their  tributaries.  The 
results  of  the  work  in  this  district  are  less 
satisfactory  than  in  any  other.  The  only 
actual  work  reported,  is  the  deadening  of 
the  timber  on  the  Red  River,  from  seven 
miles  below  Shreveport  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cushatta  Chute,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles ;  the  clearing  out  of  Loggy 
Bayou,  the  connecrion  between  Lake  Bis- 
teneau  and  Red  River,  the  opening  of 
Tones's  Bayou  about  thirty  miles  below 
Shreveport,  as  the  upper  na\'igable  connec- 
tion between  Bayou  Pierre  and  Red  River, 
and  the  improvement  of  Bayou  Winsey,  so 
that  vessels  ascending  the  Red  River  may 
pass  inio  Bayou  Winsey  up  by  Bayou 
Pierre  and  the  lakes,  and  come  out  again  by 
Tones's  Bayou. 

A  large  part  of  the  report  is  here  devoted 
to  an  account  of  an  examination  of  the  Red 
River  from  Shreveport  to  the  Arkansas  line, 
under  an  instruction  of  the  late  legislature. 
We  cannot  give  an  idea  by  an  abstract  of 
the  details.  After  arguing  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  general  government  to  lend 
strong  aid  for  the  general  clearing  of  the 
river,  he  recommends,  ia  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  that  the  state  should 
immediately  provide  for  the  removing  the 
obstruction  of  the  falls  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
thorough  improvement  of  the  river  up  to 
Shreveport. 

The  Fourth  Internal  Improvement  Dis- 
trict includes  all  that  portion  of  the  state 
west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  Red 
River,  except  the  Sabine  and  Calcasieu 
rivers  and  their  branches. 

In  this  district  the  engineer  reports  works 
on  Terrebonne,  from  its  mouth  to  Cane 
Bayou,  and  on  Bayou  Black  up  to  the  point 
where  Cane  Bayou  connects  with  Terre- 
bonne. Grand  and  Petit  Caillou  have  been 
cleared  out. 

Tne  force  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Dis- 
tricts was  occupied  six  months  in  repairing 
the  breach  of  Grand  Levee,  in  Pointe 
Coupee. 

A  levee  has  been  built  to  close  Mill  Bayou, 
in  the  parish  of  Avoyelles.  The  raft  has 
been  removed  from  the  lower  mouth  of 
Fausse  Riviere,  and  no  more  work  is  needed 
in  that  river.  Fifteen  men  were  engaged 
twelve  months  in  building  a  road  in  St. 
James's  parish,  from  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  Vacherie  Ridge.  It  was  completed  in 
December.  A  levee  has  been  laid  oft'  across 
Bonnet  Cared  point,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist. 

A  contract  has  been  made  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Lafourche  and  Barrataria 
Canal  by  the  state,  for  $.55,000,  to  be  com- 
pleted on  the  1st  of  January,  1855. 

The  obstructions  in  Bayou    L'Embarras 


and  its  outlets  have  been  removed  ;  all  the 
obstructions  in  Vermilion  Bayou,  from  the 
bay  up  to  Perry's  Bridge,  about  fifty  miles. 
This  makes  it  easily  nav-igable  in  high  water. 
The  raft  has  been  removed  in  Grand 
River,  but  has  since  accumulated  again  to 
a  considerable  extent. 


2. — SOUTHERN    INDUSTRIAL     CONVENTION, 
ETC 

The  Alabama  papers  have  been  discussing 
a  proposition  made  by  Dr.  Plough,  of  Loui- 
siana, to  establish  a  Great  Agricultural  and 
Mechanics'  Exhibition  and  Fair  of  all  Hu- 
man Industry,  to  take  place  in  May,  1853,  in 
the  city  of  New-Orleans,  to  be  followed  by 
annual  fairs  in  the  cities  of  Mobile,  Natchez, 
and  such  other  points  as  may  favor  such  an 
enterprise.  We  think  the  proposition  a 
good  one,  and  should  be  delighted  to  see  it 
carried  out.  Indeed,  for  several  years  we 
have  been  proposing  something  of  the  kind 
through  our  Review ;  and  but  lately,  when 
the  Southwestern  Rail-Road  Convention 
met  in  New-Orleans,  we  took  occasion  to 
announce  a  plan  of  such  conventions  and 
fairs,  which  will  be  made  public  as  soon  as 
the  papers  of  the  Convention  are  printed. 
Meantime  we  give  the  particulars  of  a  meet- 
ing which  has  been  held  in  Montgomery,  on 
the  subject  : 

According  to  previous  notice,  a  highly 
intelligent  and  respectable  meeting  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  was  held  in  the  Stale 
House,  for  the  purpwse  of  co-operating 
with  Louisiana  and  other  southern  states  in 
an  eflbrt  to  establish  a  Great  Agricultural 
and  Mechanics'  Exhibition  in  May,  1853.  in 
the  city  of  New-Orleans. 

Hon.  Price  Williams,  of  Mobile,  was  call- 
ed to  the  Chair,  and  James  B.  Gladney, 
of  Pickens,  appointed  Secretary. 

The  objects  of  the   meeting  having  been 

explained   by  the    chairman,  the   Hon.   H. 

W.  Hilliard  made  an  address,  and  offered 

the     following    resolutions,    which      were 

adopted  : 

'      Resolved,  That  we  respond  with  sincere 

satisfaction    to    the     appeal    made     to    the 

'  state  of  Alabama  by  the  Governor  of  Loui 

■  siana,  and  other  eminent  gentlemen  of  that 

j  slate,  to  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  establish 

I  "  A    Great    Agricultural   and    Mechanics' 

1  Exhibition  and  Fair  of  all  Human  Indus- 

i  try,  upon  a  large  and   magnificent    scale," 

I  to  take  place    in  May,  1853,  in  the  city  of 

!  New  Orleans,    to    be    followed    by    annual 

fairs  in  the  cities  of  Mobile,  Natchez,  and 

1  such   other   points   as   may  favor  such    an 

I  enterprise. 

Resolved,  That  ihe  governor  of  this  state 
be  requested  to  appoint  a  delegation,  con- 
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sisting  of  sixty  gentlemen,  chosen  from 
difterent  parts  of  Alabama,  to  represent,  the 
titale  in  the  "  Industrial  Convention," 
to  be  held  in  Netc-Orleans,  in  April 
next. 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing be  requested  to  appoint  fifteen  gentle- 
men to  act  as  a  central  committee,  who 
shall  hold  their  meetings  in  this  city,  and 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  correspond  with 
persons  throughout  the  stale,  interested  in 
the  success  of  substantial  pursuits,  with 
the  view  of  preparing  for  a  full  partici- 
pation, by  the  citizens  of  Alabama,  in  the 
proposed  fairs  at  New-Orleans  and  else- 
where. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lipscomb  was  then  called 
foi',  and  addressed  the  meeting.  Hon.  J. 
E.  Belser,  by  invitation,  followed  with  a 
short  address.  Dr.  Plough,  agent  from  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  exhibition,  then  addressed  the 
meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Limestone,  otfered 
the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  has  listened 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lipscomb,  and  that  he  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  a  written  copy  for  pub 
lication.  Adopted.  The  meeting  then  ad- 
journed. 

Price  Williams,  Chairman. 

J.  B.   Gladney,  Secretary. 


3. — INSiNE   ASYLUM   OF   LOUISIANA. 

We  have  received  the  third  report  of  this 
institution,  which  has  been  in  existence  three 
years,  and  in  that  time  admitted  202  patients, 
and  discharged  124  ;  ,54  being  restored  to 
sound  mind.  The  number  of  deaths  is  49. 
The  number  at  present  treated,  78.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  institution,  in  two  years, 
t26,845  ;  disbursements,  $24,922. 

The  whole  number  of  insane  and  idiotic 
persons  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  cannot,  at 
present,  be  ascertained  ;  but  according  to  an 
official  document  recently  received  from  the 
census  office,  at  Washington  City,  the  num- 
ber of  insane  persons  among  the  white  and 
free  colored  population  of  the  state,  in  1850, 
was  289,  classed  in  the  following  manner,  viz : 

Insane,  white, 255 

do.       do.     males, 153 

do.       do.     females, 102 

Total,  white, -255 

Insane,  free  colored, 34 

do.  do.  males, 19 

do.  do.  females, 15 

Total,  free  colored, 34 

Total,  whites  and  free  colored, . .  289 

The  above  statement  is  exclusive  of  in- 


sane slaves,  the  precise  number  of  whom  we 
cannot  at  present  state,  having  received  no 
official  returns  of  this  class  of  persons  ;  but, 
as  the  slave  population  of  this  state  nearly 
equals  that  of  the  white  and  free  colored,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
sane, in  both  classes,  would  be  also  nearly 
equal.  But  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in- 
sanity does  not  prevail  to  the  same  ex- 
tent among  the  slave  population,  as  that  of 
the  white  and  free  colored.  We  will,  there- 
fore, deduct  one-third  from  the  supposed 
number  of  insane  slaves,  and  the  result  will 
be  as  follows,  viz : 

Insane  white  and  free  colored, 289 

Insane  slaves, 192 

Total  insane  persons  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana, 481 

Our  present  buildings,  at  the  utmost,  af- 
fords accommodation  for  but  eighty  insane 
persons,  thus  leaving  about  400  of  these  un- 
fortunate creatures  in  the  state  without  pro- 
per treatment,  protection,  or  care. 

4. — CATAHOULA  PARISH,  LOUISIANA. — COR- 
RECTIONS. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow:  Upon  reflection  I  am 
fearful  there  are  some  errors  in  the  "  bound- 
aries" of  the  parish,  which  are  of  such  im- 
portance that  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  ex- 
amine carefully  and  correct,  and  in  order  to 
do  so  I  refer  you  to  Latourette's  map,  which 
I  have  examined  since  writing.  North  is 
correctly  stated — East,  by  Tensas  and  Black 
rivers,  or  Concordia  parish — South,  by 
Bayou  and  Lake  SaUne  and  Little  River,  or 
by  Avoyelles  and  Rapides  parishes — West, 
by  Rapides  and  Natchitoches,  or  by  Dugde- 
mona  River ;  but  I  refer  you  to  the  map. 

In  speaking  of  Harrisonburg  I  did  not 
state  that  it  was  named  by  Harrison  after 
himself. 

In  speaking  of  Trinity  I  omitted  to  men- 
tion that  it  was  incorporated  by  an  act  o' 
the  last  legislature,  and  that  Joseph  Guss 
was  chosen  first  Mayor,  or  Chairman  of  the 
Town  Council.  Of  the  church  in  Trinity, 
the  size  should  be  25  by  40  feet ;  cost,  $700. 

5. — ST.   LOUIS   MERCANTILE  ASSOCIATION. 

We  thank  the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  As- 
sociation for  the  honor  they  have  done  us 
in  these  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion appreciate  the  efibrts  of  J.  D.  B.  De 
Bow,  Esq.,  of  New-Orleans,  in  collecting,  in 
his    "  Commercial  Review,"  statistical  in- 
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formation  of  great  value  to  the  South  and 
West,  and  that  we  regard  his  journal  as 
valuable  to  the  merchants  of  St.  Louis  and 
New-Orleans,  and  cordially  recommend  it 
to  their  patronage. 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary is  hereby  instructed  to  forward  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  to  Mr.  De  Bow,  as  a 
slight  testimonial  of  oar  regard  for  his  im- 
portant labors,  and  our  desire  to  promote  the 
saccess  of  his  useful  journal. 

Geo.  R.  Robinson, 
Car'res,po7idin^  Secretary. 

6. — CINCIN.VATI     MERCANTILE     LIBRARY, 

iej-2. 

James  Lupton  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent :  K.  B.  Hinman,  Vice  ;  H.  D.  Hunting- 
don and  L.  A.  Ostrom,  Secretaries;  Charles 
B-.  Fosdick,  Treasurer.  The  Directors  are 
Mess.  Chenowith,  \Voods,  Meniam,  Thomp- 
son and  Caldwell.  Mr.  Fabian,  the  late 
Secretary',  has  removed  to  New-Orleans, 
and  is  mentioned  in  high  terms  by  the 
Board.  The  receipts  of  this  association  are 
$7,779  01  for  Ifiol,  and  the  expenditures 
for  books,  lectures,  and  refitting  rnoms, 
$5,330  22.  The  hbrary  now  contams  11,769 
volumes.  AU  praise  is  due  to  this  worthy 
and  estimable  association. 


7. — AGENCIES   OF  AGRlCrtTCRE. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Douglass  for  a  copy  of  his  admirable  and 
comprehensive  address  upon  the  "  Agencies 
of  Agriculture,"  delivered  before  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  of  New-York.  Mr. 
Douglass  reviews  the  whole  field  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  in  the  spirit  of  a  scholar  and 
a  patriot.  We  can  only  make  a  single  ex- 
tract, though  it  would  be  doing  good  service 
to  our  readers  to  insert  the  whole  address, 
which  is  high-toned  and  liberal  in  its  views  : 

"  We  are  now  able  to  furnish  the  whole 
world  with  the  cheapest  and  best  food,  and 
with  the  cheapest  and  best  raiment.  We 
furnish  grain,  provisions  and  cotton — the 
three  staple  articles  of  commerce — in  greater 
quantities  and  of  better  qualities,  than  any 
other  nation ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  we  will  be  able  also  to  regulate 
their  prices.  What  a  boundless  field,  then, 
is  opened  to  our  agricnltural  industrj'  ! 
What  ample  reward  to  the  labor  of  our 
farmers  !  The  command  of  the  world-staples, 
even  without  the  acquisition  of  California, 
(which  secures  to  us  the  control  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,)  must  have  given  us  the  con- 
trol of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  But  in- 
dependent of  these  international  considera- 
tions, there  is  yet  another  which  will  na- 
turally suggest  itself  to  your  minds.  Our 
agricultural  products,  owing  to  the  vast  ex- 
tent of  our  territory,  and  the  great  difler- 


ences  of  soil  and  climate,  are  so  varied,  as  to 
furnish  abundant  exchanges  for  the  domestic 
trade  between  the  different  states  of  the 
Union.  They  furnish,  in  themselves,  the  ma- 
terials of  a  verj-  extensive  internal  commerce  ; 
employ,  to  a  large  extent,  our  coasting  ton- 
nage, and  secure  constant  employment  to 
our  steamboats  and  rail-roads. 

"  Planting  and  fanning  are  the  mutual  al- 
hes  of  each  other,  as  are,  indeed,  all  branch- 
es of  agricultural  industry,  notwithstanding 
any  prejudice  which  may  be  entertained  in 
diflerent  sections  of  the  countrj-.  They  take 
a  narrow  view  of  political  economy,  who  can 
see  but  rival  interests  growing  out  of  the 
diil'erent  productions  of  the  same  country  : 
and  they  are  worse  than  bigoted  who,  in 
consequence  of  it,  indulge  in  unworthy 
jealousies  or  hostile  sentiments  towards 
brethren  of  the  same  family.  You  cannot,  by 
legitimate  means,  benefit  any  one  branch  of 
industrj-  of  a  great  country,  without  indirect- 
ly benefiting  aU  the  rest;  but  when,  as  in 
the  case  before  us,  one  interest  is  depen- 
dent on  the  other ;  when  the  producer  of  the 
one  article  is  the  best  and  often  the  only 
consumer  of  the  other,  who  is  so  rash  as  to 
assert  that  the  prosperity  of  the  one  works 
the  injury  of  the  other  ?" 


8. — LATE    rCBLICATIOSS. 

1. — Hungary  and  Kossvth.  Bv  Rev.  B. 
F.  Telit,  D.  D.  New-Orleans  :  John  Ball, 
1652. 

This  is  a  volume  of  about  400  pages,  hand- 
somely issued,  and  written  with  considerable 
vigor.  It  discusses  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  country-,  origin,  and  condition  of 
the  people,  religion,  language,  and  litera- 
ture ;  Hungarian  Constitution,  external  re- 
lations, attempts  to  overthow  the  Hungarian 
Nationality-,  the  Austrian  Revolution,  Re- 
bellion of  the  Sclaves,  the  Austrian  Invasion, 
the  Fall  of  Hungarj-,  etc.  Whilst  Euro- 
pean subjects  are  engrossing  so  much  of 
popular  attention,  and  whilst  there  is  such  a 
growing  probability  that  we  w-ill  eventually, 
whether  we  will  it  or  not,  be  involved  in 
European  politics  and  quarrels,  it  is  well  for 
our  people  to  begin  their  study.  We  never 
doubted  that  European  intervention  would 
one  day  or  other  become  an  American  doc- 
trine, though  fervently  desiring  to  postpone 
that  day  as  long  as  possible.  The  Jirguments 
which  are  now  urged  for  intervention  Eire 
suicidal  and  absurd. 

2. — Essays  on  Interest,  Exdiange,  Coins, 
Paper  Money,  and  Banks.  By  J.  R. 
McCulloch,  Esq.,  author  of  "  The  Com- 
mercial Dictionary."  Philadelphia:  Carey 
&  Hart.    New-Orleans  :  J.  B.  Steel. 

The  title  of  the  volume,  and  its  author's 
name,  will  speak  sufficient  for  its  contents. 
There  are  four  parts :  1,  on  Interest  and  the 
effects  of  the  Usury  Laws  ;  2,  on  Foreign 
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and  Domestic  Exchange ;  3,  on  Money, 
Coins,  Bullion,  Seignorage,  Standard,  etc. ; 
4,  on  Paper  Money,  and  on  Banks.  The 
volume  will  be  highly  useful  to  every  class  of 
citizens. 

3. — Sixteen  Months  at  the  Gold-Diggings. 
By  Daniel  Woods.  New-Yodv :  Harper 
&  Brothers.  New-Orleans :  J.  C.  Mor- 
gan. 

This  Mr.  Woods  would  seem  to  have  seen 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  "  elephant," 
judging  from  the  gloomy  pictures  he  fur- 
nishes of  California  life  and  gold  diggings- 
He  gives  a  table  of  the  earnings  of  56  miners 
of  his  acquaintance  laboring  in  the  richest 
portions  of  the  mines,  and  believes  the  gen- 
eral average  for  others  to  be  much  less  : 

Number  of  miners 56 

Length  of  time  (working  days), 121 

Number  of  days'  work, 6776 

Whole  amount  made, $22,089  76 

Aggregate  each  day, 182  56 

Average  to  each  miner  per  day, .  3  26 

4. — A  Lady's  Voyage  Roxmd,  the  World  ; 
translated  from  the  German  of  Ida  Pfeif 
fer;  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett.  Harper  & 
Brothers.    New-Orleans:  J.C.Morgan. 

Madame  Pfeifier  tells  us,  in  her  introduc- 
tory chapter,  how  it  came  about  that  a  "  lone 
woman,"  contrary  to  all  the  habits  and 
usages  of  her  sex,  should  have  encouraged 
the  fancy  of  visiting  strange  countries,  and 
actually  carried  it  out  in  a  manner  which 
would  shame  the  sterner  sex.  In  the  first 
place,  her  birth-day  was  in  the  last  century, 
wliich  she  regarded  so  far  a  protection.  She 
says,  "  Prom  my  earhest  childhood  I  had 
always  the  greatest  longing  to  see  the  world. 
I  read  all  books  of  travels  I  could  get  hold  of 
I  traveled  at  last  with  my  parents,  and  then 
with  my  husband.  When  my  children's 
education  was  completed,  I  formed  my  reso- 
lution with  a  joy  amounting  to  rapture.  I 
set  out  alone  on  my  journey  to  Palestine,  and 
as  I  came  home  again  in  perfect  safety,  I  trust- 
ed I  had  not  acted  presumptuously  in  follow- 
ing the  impulses  of  my  nature,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  see  a  little  more  yet  of  the  world." 

^•'•—Dream-Life :  A  Fable  of  the  Seasous. 
By  Ik  Marvel. 

"  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  witli  a  sleep." 

New-York:    Charles  Scribner.    New-Or- 
leans: John  Ball.     1851. 

The  author,  who  is  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  of 


New-York,  has  dedicated  his  production  to 
Washington  Irving.  Under  the  assumed 
name  of  Ik  Marvel,  he  has  contributed  a  class 
of  very  interesting  fictions  to  the  press,  which 
have  won  for  themselves  a  wide  celebrity. 
The  present  work  is  divided  into  appropriate 
heads,  to  wit:  Dreams  of  Boyhood  ;  Dreams 
of  Youth ;  Dreams  of  Manhood ;  Dreams  of 
Age,  &c.  The  style  is  chaste  and  simple. 
We  can  give  but  a  single  specimen  on 
woman's  love : 

"  That  deep,  thrilling  voice,  bearing  all  the 
perfume  of  the  womanly  soul  in  its  flow, 
rarely  finds  utterance,  and  if  uttered  vainly 
— if  called  out  by  tempting  devices,  and  by 
a  trust  that  is  abused — desolate  indeed  is 
the  maiden  heart — widowed  of  its  chastest 
thought.  The  soul  shrinks  affrighted  within 
itself.  Like  a  tired  bird  lost  at  sea,  flutter- 
ing iiround  what  seem  friendly  boughs,  it 
stoops  at  length,  and  finding  only  cold,  slip- 
pery spars,  with  no  bloom,  and  no  foliage — 
its  last  hope  gone — it  sinks  to  a  wild  ocean 
grave." 

6. —  'Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Destitute  Orphan  Boys.     1851. 

This  is  one  of  those  blessed  institutions 
which  do  so  much  to  illustrate  the  heavenly 
impulses  which  are  at  the  heart  of  man,  let  him 
do  ever  so  much  evil  as  he  will  in  this  world. 
It  was  estabUshed  nearly  twenty-eight  years 
ago  in  New-Orleans,  under  the  auspices  of 
Beverly  Chew  and  Judge  Workmen.  In 
that  time,  866  destitute  children  have  been 
taken  care  of.  The  number  at  present  with- 
in the  walls  is  98.  Only  a  small  part  of  its 
support  is  derived  from  any  fixed  revenue, 
the  rest  resting  entirely  upon  individual 
charities  from  year  to  year.  Should  not  this 
prove  a  loud  appeal  to  our  citizens  ?  Ten  dol- 
lars constitute  the  donor  a  member  of  the 
Society ;  and  fifty  dollars  a  life  inember. 
We  make  a  short  extract  from  the  report : 

"  The  directors  have  the  happiness  to 
know,  that  there  have  been  boys  from  this 
asylum  who  have  reached  the  most  honor- 
able positions  in  society.  We  have  one  a 
respectable  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Two 
have  become  distinguished  navigators — one 
being  the  commander  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  packets  between  this  city  and 
France  ;  the  other  is  younger,  but  bids 
equally  fair  to  become  an  ornament  to  his 
profession,  and  is  now  the  second  officer  of  a 
fine  vessel.  Another  is  a  lawyer,  and  lately, 
by  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  has 
been  elected,  by  a  very  flattering  vote,  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  has  the 
happiness  to  be  one  of  the  present  Directors 
of    this    Board.      Others    are    respectable 
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merchants'  clerks  ;  and  many  adorning,  by 
their  industry  and  sagacity,  a  variety  of  the 
mechanical  trades  in  our  city ;  while  others 
have  been  placed  with  honest  farmers  in  the 
West,  and  fromlwhom  we  have  agreeable  ac- 
counts. Some  have  grown  up,  have  mar- 
ried, and  become  fathers  of  families." 

7. —  The  Saut/iern  Magazine.  Vol.  I.  No. 
1.     Mobile.    18.J2. 

Reports  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  Rail- 
road Co. 

Reports  of  James  River  and  Kanawha  Co. 
Rail-road. 

The  Southern  Magazine  is  a  new  month- 
ly, published  iu  Mobile,  and  edited  by  Willis 
G.  Clark,  at  the  low  price  of  $1  per  an- 
num. The  print  is  neat  and  creditable  to 
onr  sister ;  the  original  articles  are  as  good, 
if  not  better,  than  those  of  the  current  Uter- 
ary  magazines  of  the  North  of  the  same  class. 
The  editorial  evinces  intelligence  and  spirit. 
The  work  is  purely  literary,  and  as  such  as- 
suredly deserves  the  support  of  the  South- 
west. It  is  a  happy  improvement  upon  the 
one  which  was  published  last  year  in  Mobile, 
and  which  seems  early  to  have  fuliiUed  its 
destiny. 

The  Rail-road  reports,  noticed  above,  will 
be  referred  to  in  the  appropriate  place  in  our 
future  numbers. 

8. — Studies  on  Slavery.  By  John  Fletcli- 
er,  A.  M.,  of  Louisiana. 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  manuscripts  of 
this  work,  which  are_ written  with  great  force 
and  abiUty.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  them 
next  winter  in  a  volume  of  600  pages,  at 
$3  00.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  erudite 
author  will  be  rewarded  with  a  most  liberal 
public  patronage.  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  New- 
Orleans,  thus  gives  his  testimonial : 

New-Orleans,  Aug.  23,  1851. 

I  have  read  the  manuscript  you  sent  me 
containing  Mr.  Fletcher's  first  thirteen 
"  Lessons  on  Slavery."  To  say  that  it  is  an 
able  document,  well  written,  and  in  the  pro- 
per spirit,  would  be  poor  praise.  I  consider 
it  immensely  valuable,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  intelligent  person  iMorth  as 
well  as  South.  »  »  *         *         » 

I  have  long  known  Mr.  Fletcher  by  sight, 
and  have  attended  on  him  when  sick  ;  have 
often  had  casual  conversations  with  him, 
and  considered  him  a  very  learned  man ; 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  had  formed,  from 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  acquaintance,  no 
just  conception  of  the  extent  of  his  erudition, 
and  the  remarkable  powers  of  his  mind,  un- 
til I  read  the  manuscript  you  sent  me.  *  *  * 

The  lessons  v/ill  be  doubly  useful  to  the 
North,  as  they  untie  the  knots  and  meshes  of 
that  web  of  sophistry  which  has  entangled 
the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  north- 
ern people,  and  made  them  the  slaves  oi  iaXsa 
doctrines,  &c. 


9. — BOOKS  A.VD    PERIODICALS. 

1. — Lectures  on  the  History  of  France.  By 
the  Right  Honorable  Sir  James  Steven, 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England.  New- 
York:"  Harper  &  Brothers,  1852;  J.  C. 
Morgan,  New-Oxleans. 

Sir  James  Stephen,  being  appointed  to  a 
chair  in  Cambridge,  set  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  lectures,  which  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  subjects  brought  down  to 
later  date.  The  author  tells  us  that  he  does 
not  design  to  present  the  book  as  a  compila- 
tion ;  that  the  plan  of  it,  at  least,  is  his  own 
— that  in  the  execution  of  that  plan  he  has 
decUned  no  labor,  mental  or  bodily — that  he 
has  examined  all  the  authorities,  original 
and  secondary,  and  diligently  meditated 
every  result  to  which  his  investigations  ap- 
peared to  lead.  That  he  availed  himself  of 
the  aid  of  the  great  authors  of  France,  &c., 
&c.  The  volume  embraces  the  Romano- 
Gallic  history ;  the  Merovingian  and  Carlo- 
\-ingian  dynasties,  the  Crusades,  the  Mo- 
narchical System  of  France,  the  States  Gen- 
eral, the  Revenues  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
Reformarion,  etc.  Several  lectures  are  de- 
voted to  the  power  of  the  pen  in  France,  and 
to  the  monarchies  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis 
XIV.  The  work  concludes  with  a  com- 
parison of  the  French  and  English  mo- 
narchies. 

2. —  Wesley  and  Methodism-,  with  a  Por- 
trait. Harper  &  Brothers  ;  Morgan,  New- 
Orleans. 

"  Until  this  book  appeared,"  says  the 
critic  of  Bell's  Messenger,  "  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  the  life  and  character  of  the  great 
apostle  of  Methodism  had  never  been 
thoroughly  analyzed,  neither  had  the  mo- 
tives which  led  him  to  his  course  of  action 
been  dispassionately  investigated.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  anatomized  both  the  founder  of  the 
society,  and  the  society  itself,  with  great 
talent  and  judgment." 

3. — Bankers'  Magazine,  February,  1852. 
Price  S5  00  per  annum.  J.  Smith  Ho- 
mans,  Boston. 

Contents:  I.  Recent  History  of  the  Bank 
of  France. 

II.  Fluctuations  of  the  English.  Funds  for 
the  year  1851. 

lil.  Fluctuations  of  the  New- York  Stock 
Market  in  1851. 

IV.  Lawson's  History  of  Banking.  Chap- 
ter V. 
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V.  Sketch  of  the  Recent  Progress  of  the 
Assurance  of  Life  and  Property  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

VI.  Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Hampshire  upon  Bank- 
ing, Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes, 
Usury,  &c. 

VII.  Bank  Correspondence.  1.  Liabili- 
ties of  Bauks.  2.  Notarial  Forms.  3.  Bank 
Exchanges  in  Philadelphia. 

VIII.  Suggestions  for  a  New  System  of 
Bank  Exchanges. 

IX.  Bank  Statistics.  1.  Alabama.  2.  In- 
diana.    3.  Michigan.     4.  Massachusetts. 

X.  Miscellaneous,. 

XI.  Bank  Items;  New  Banks;  New  Ap- 
pointments; Deaths  of  Bank  Officers. 

XII.  Notes  on  the  Money  Market  for 
January. 

4. — American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Art.  Conducted  by  Professors  Silliman  and 
Dana,  aided  by  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs.  New- 
Haven.  $5  per  annum.  The  pubUshers 
offer  for  sale  of  this  valuable  work  the  1st 
series,  50  volumes ;  price,  $100,  (unbound) ; 
2d  series,  ]0  vols.,  price,  $20. 

5. — Literary  World.  New- York  ;  $3  per 
annum.  An  admirable  weekly  journal, 
chronicling  the  literary  movements  of  our 
own  and  all  other  countries,  with  the  most 
sprightly  criticisms,  etc. 

6. — Norton's  Literary  Advertiser.  New- 
York  ;  monthly.  $1  per  annum.  This  is 
the  cheapest  and  the  best  guide,  to  the  liter- 
ary man,  in  the  purchase  of  books,  which 
can  be  had  in  any  quarter.  Every  work 
published  in  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  is  mentioned,  with 
the  name  of  the  publisher.  Among  the  no- 
tices of  books,  are  monthly  indexes  of  all  the 
magazines  published  in  this  country  or  Eu- 
rope. No  scholar  or  reading  man,  or  even 
amateur  in  books,  should  be  without  this 
cheap  compendium. 

7. — Rail-Road  Journal.  New-York  ; 
weekly.  $.5  per  annum.  Mr.  Poor,  the 
editor,  is  continually  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  his  work  ;  and  we  hope  it  will 
extend  wider  and  wider  in  the  South  and 
West,  where  we  are  most  deficient  in  rail- 
road experience  and  information. 

8. — Southern  Literary  Gazette.  Week- 
ly, with  semimonthly  supplement.  $3  per 
annum.  Charleston:  Walker,  Richards  & 
Co.  An  admirable  family  journal,  which  we 
hope  is  extending  widely  the  area  of  its  cir- 
culation. 


9. — The  Soil  oj  the  South.  Columbus, 
Georgia.  An  instructive  agricultural  jour- 
nal, which  has  reached  the  second  number 
of  the  second  volume. 

10. — Farwer  and  Planter.  Edited  by 
Seaborn  &  Gilman,  Pendleton,  S.  C.  $1  per 
annum.  This  well  conducted  sheet  deserves 
large  patronage  among  southern  planters. 

11. — Harper's  Monthly  Magazine.  $3 
per  annum.  The  February  No.  contains  two 
beautifully  illustrated  papers  upon  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  summary  of  Home  and  Foreign  events, 
and  the  Editor's  Table,  are  worth  more 
than  the  whole  subscription  price. 

12. — Reports  of  the  President,  Directors, 
and  Engineer  of  the  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee RailRoad  Co.  1851.  This  able  re- 
port must  bide  its  time  until  the  matters  of 
tlie  late  Convention  are  entirely  disposed  of 
by  us. 

CIRCULAR. 

Paris,  Jan.  10,  1852. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
physicians  in  Paris,  an  association  was  esta- 
blished, whose  object  is  the  promotion  of 
medical  science. 

This  association,  essentially  national,  is 
designated  the  American  Medical  Society 
of  Paris.  It  is  intended  to  be  permanent  in 
its  nature,  and  is  now  progressing  vmder  the 
most  favorable  auspices.  Notwithstanding 
the  vast  advantages  afforded  by  the  French 
metropolis  for  the  study  of  medical  and  surgi- 
cal science,  we  feel  ourselves  isolated  from 
our  national  medical  literature,  and,  therefore, 
confidently  appeal  to  the  conductors  of 
American  journals  and  periodicals. 

We  do  this  with  the  less  hesitation,  feel- 
ing assured  that  it  will  be  not  only  a  medium 
of  improvement  to  ourselves,  but  a  means  of 
a  more  general  difllision,  and  just  apprecia- 
tion of  American  literarure. 

By  order  of  the  Society, 

A.  J.  Semmes,  M.  D. 
Cor.  Sec.  of  the  Am.  Med.  Soc.  in  Paris. 

SOUTH-WESTERN   RAIL-KOAD    CONVENTION. 

The  proceedings,  reports,  speeches,  etc., 
of  this  important  body,  which  we  begun  to 
publish  in  our  last  number,  and  have  con- 
tinued at  length  in  this,  will  be  finished  next 
month.  They  will  afterwards  be  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  Our  readers  could  not 
have  placed  before  them  more  interesting 
material  than  is  furnished  in  these  papers, 
indicating,  as  they  do,  the  course  of  opinion, 
and  the  future  probable  action  of  the  whole 
south-western  country.     The  able  speeches 
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of  Mr.  Robb,  of  New-Orleans,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
well,  of  Virginia,  were  not  furnished  to  us  in 
time  for  the  present  number. 

OUR  JANUARY  NUMBER,  1852. 

Should  the  reprint  of  this  number  not  have 
reached  those  of  our  subscribers  who  were 
not  previously  supplied,  they  will  favor  us  a 
little  longer,  in  the  assurance  that  they  will 
receive  it  long  before  the  period  for  binding 
the  volume,  and  in  the  further  assurance 
that  such  a  contingency  shall  not  occur 
again. 

We  apologize  for  the  want  of  variety  in 
the  papers  in  the  present  number,  but  pledge 
ourselves  that  the  one  for  May  will  be  the 
ablest,  the  largest,  and  the  best  ever  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  Review. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS 

Received  at  J.  C.  Morgan's  .New-Orleans 
Literary  Depot,  Exchange  Place,  adjoining 
the  Pott-Office. 

Horsemansliip — Including  the  breaking  and 
training  of  horses.  By  Foucher.  Illus- 
trated. 

The  American  Almanac  for  1852. 
Napoleon's  Old    Guard.     By    J.    T.  Headley, 
author  of  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  Sec. 

The  Studies  of  Animals.    Illustrated,  for  Lead 

Pencil  and  Crayon. 
Heaven  and  the  Sainted   Dead.     By  Rev.  H. 

Harbaugh. 
No  Sucli  Word  as  Fail.    A  Juvenile  Book.     By 

Alice  B.  Neal. 
Rules  of  Order.      A  Manual   for   Conducting 

Business  iu  Deliberative  Bodies.     By  B.  Ma- 

thias. 

Dream-Land  by  Daylight.  By  Caroline  Chese- 
brough. 

The  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor.  By  Ik  Marvel. 
Elegant  illustrated  edition. 

Knapp's  Chemical  Technology.  Vol.  3,  Eng- 
lish edition. 

Oregon — Its  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects. 
B}'  Rev.  Gu^tavus  Hiiies. 

The  Lives  of  James  Madison  and  James  Mon- 
roe.    By  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Science  of  Government,  and  Compend  of  the 
Constitutional  and  Civil  Jurisprudence  of  the 
Uuited  Slates.    By  Andrew  W.  Young. 

Gift  Book  for  Young  Men ;  or  Familiar  Letters 
on  Self-Knowledge,  Self-Education,  Female 
Society,  Marriage,  &c.  By  Dr.  William  A. 
Alcott. 

Gift  Book  for  Young  Ladies  ;  or  Familiar 
Letters  on  their  Acquaintances,  Male  and 
Female. 

Dream  Life.  A  Fable  of  the  Seasons.  By 
Ik  Marvel,  author  of  Reveries  of  a  Bache- 
lor. 

The  Goldeu  Legend.    By  Longfellow. 
Florance,  the  Parish  Orphan;  and  a  Sketch  of 

the  Village  in  the  last  Century.    By  Eliza  B. 

Lee. 

Recollections    of    my    Childhood,    and    other 

Stories.     By  Grace  Greenwood. 
The   Wonder  Book  for   Boys   and  Girls.    By 

Nathaniel'  Hawthorne. 


Tales  from  Catland.  By  an  Old  Tabby.  With 
engravings. 

Memoirs  of  a  London  Doll. 

A  Faggot  of  French  Sticks.  By  Sir  Francis 
Head. 

Memoirs  of  the  Great  Metrojiolis,  London,  from 
the  Tower  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Woman  in  her  various  relations.  By  Mrs.  L. 
G.  Abell. 

Nicaragua— Its  People,  Scenery,  Monuments, 
and  the  propo.^ed  Intcioceanic  Canal.  With 
numerous  original  maps  and  illustrations. 
By  E.  G.  Squier. 

Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian  Tribes  on  the 
American  Frontiers.  By  H.  R.  School- 
craft. 

Sixteen  Months  in  the  Gold  Diggings.  By  Daniel 
B.  Wood. 

A  Lady  s  Voyage  Round  the  World.      From  the 

German   of  Ida  Pfeiffer.      By    Mrs.    Percy 

Siunet. 
Adrian  ;  or  the  Clouds  of  the  Mind.    A  romance 

By    G.    P.     R.    James,     and    Maunsell    B' 

Field. 

Sketches  of  Boston— Past  and  Present.  With 
one  hundred  and  twenty  engravings. 

A  History  of  Classical  Literature.  By  E.  W. 
Brown. 

Discourses  on  Scriptural  Prophecy.  By  Dr. 
Turner. 

The  Practical  Model  Calculator.  By  Oliver 
Byrue. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  France.  By  Sir  J. 
Stephen. 

Wesley,  and  Methodism.     By  Isaac  Taylor. 

The  Odd  Fellow's  Te.xt  Book.  An  elucidation 
of  the  Theory  of  Odd  Fellowship,  embracing 
a  detail  of  the  S.vstem,  in  all  its  branches. 
By  Paschal  Donaldson,  D.  D.,  Grand  Master 
of  the  R.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  Northern  New- 
York. 

NOVELS. 

Feniley  Manor  ;  or  Edith,  the  Inconstant.    By 

Mrs.  Mackenzie  Daniel. 
The  Fortune  Teller.    By  Eugene  Sue. 
Veneiia  Trelawney,   the  Sequel  to  Caroline  of 

Brunswick.     By  Reynolds. 
The     Rifle    Rangers.       By     Captain    Mayne 

Reid. 
Aims  and  Obstacles.    By  G.  P.  R.  James. 
The  Tutor's  Ward. 

MAGAZINES. 
Harper's  Magazine  for  Jan.  and  Feb. 


International 

do 

do 

Eclectic 

do 

do 

Knickerbocker 

do 

do 

Blnckwood's 

do 

do 

Merchant's 

do 

do 

Graham's 

do 

do 

Sartain's 

do 

do 

Godey's  Lady's 

Book 

do 

Applcton's  Mechanics'  Magazine  for  Janaarf 
and  February. 

Loudon  Art  Journal  for  Jan.  and  Feb. 

London  Lancet  for  do. 

SiUiman's  Journal  of  Sciences  and  Art,  for  Jul 
and  Feb. 


TEXAS-GENERAL  AGENCY. 

ESTABLISHED  1842,  BY  A.  F.  JAMES,  CITY  OF  GALVESTON. 

Capitalists  and  others  wishing  to  make  iavestments,  can  always  find  at  this  office  a  list  of 
improved  and  unimproved  Real  Estate  for  sale,  consisting  of  building  lots  suitable  for  stores  and 
private  residences  ;  also,  cottages  and  desirable  family  residences  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Conveyancing,  and  all  other  instruments  of  writing,  legal  or  commercial,  carefully  and  neatly 
drawn  on  paper  or  on  parchment. 

Land  Titles  examined,  and  defective  Titles  perfected,  when  practicable.  Title-papers,  and 
other  instruments,  recorded  in  any  of  the  record  offices  throughout  the  state. 

Orders  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  slaves,  or  real  estate,  faithfully  executed.  Sugar  and  cotton 
plantations,  and  unimproved  lands  in  various  sections  of  the  state,  for  sale.  Claims  against  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  and  against  private  individuals,  received  for  collection  and  prosecuted.  The 
payment"'  of  taxes  ^in  all  the  counties  of  the  state,  carefully  attended  to ;  and  property  which  may 
have  been  sold  for  taxes  in  the  several  counties,  redeemed.  Maps  of  all  the  principal  counties,  with 
the  original  surveys,  are  now  preparing  for  this  office  ;  and  abstracts  of  all  original  land  titles  granted 
by  the  states  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  and  by  the  late  Republic  of  Texas,  can  be  examined  at  the 
General  Agency  Office. 

The  undersigned  have  known  Mr.  A.  F.  James,  as  a  citizen  of  Galveston,  for  the  last  eleven 
years,  during  most  of  which  time  hejhas  been  engaged  in  the  above  business,  for  which  we  believe 
liim  well  qualified,  and  recommend  him  to  such  as  require  llie  services  of  an  Agent  in  Texas,  as  a 
gentleman  in  whom  the  fullest  confidence  may  be  reposed. 


EDWARD  HILL,  President 

GalveHon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
J.  BATES,  U.  S.  M. 


M.  B.  MENARD,  President 

Galveston  City  Company. 
JOHN  C.  WATROUS, 

Judge  oftheDist.  Court  of  the  U.  S. 


CARVER'S  I MPROVED  COTTON  GINS. 


O.  BURKE  &  CO. 

COTTON"  FACTORS  AND  GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS,  CHIEF 

AG-ENTS  FOR  THE  SALE  OF 

E.  CARVER  &   CO.'S 

|^=  They  have  h    and  a  large  assortment  of  the  usual  sizes,  No.  70  Magazine-street,  opposite 
he  Canal  Bank,  New-Orleans. 

AGENTS : 

Cobb  &  Manlove Vicksburgh,  Miss.  I  Titus  &  Co Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.B.Ernest Natchez,        do.    |  Horton  &  Clark Mobile,    '    Ala. 

Broughton  &  Murdock Rodney,         do.    I  Gilmor  &  Co Monfomery,  do. 

T.  McCrindall Bayou  Sara,      La.    |  ° 


ABERDEEN   FEMALE    COLLEGE, 
MISSISSIPPI. 


The  Sessions  of  this  Institution  commence  annually  on  Monday  preceding  the  first  Monday 
in  October,  and  the  annual  Examinations  take  place  the  last  week  in  iw\y,  continuing-  four  days. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  a  regular,  collegiate  course,  and  is  as  extensive  and  thorough  as 
in  any  Female  Institution,  North  or  South.  It  has  a  regular  and  permanent  faculty,  ably  sus- 
taining every  department.  It  is  provided  with  an  excellent  Apparatus,  and  the  course  oi  Lec- 
tures and  Experiments  are  equal  to  those  in  our  best  Male  Colleges.  In  connection  with  the 
study  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  physical  training  is  conducted  systematically  ;  the  only  means 
by  which  symmetry  of  form  and  elegance  of  manners  can  be  secured,  and  "health  promoted. 
The  voice  is  cultivated  upon  the  philsophical  system  of  Dr.  Rush.  And  it  is  believed  that  many 
years  of  healtli  and  happiness  may  be  added  to  the  liie  of  those  thus  educated. 

R.  S.  GLADNEY,  President. 
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SOUTHERN    AND   WESTERN 

REYIEW. 

ESTABLISHED    JANUARY    1,    1846. 

MAY,  1852, 

VOL.  XIL,  0.  S.]  ENLARGED  SERIES.  [VOL.  IL,  No.  5. 

ART.  I.-THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS,  AND  THE  INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO, 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  ISLAND MALACCA SINGAPORE CULTIVATION 

OF  RICE  IN  INDIA,  &C. 

[concluded.] 

The  Malays,  during  the  intervals  alluded  to,  often  turn  woodcutters 
in  the  forest,  and  float  down  the  rivers  large  rafts  of  lumber  and  timber 
for  house  and  boat  building,  and  spars  for  vessels.  The  spars  average 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  twelve  feet  in  girth.  The  junks  come  down  from 
China  with  old  masts,  which  they  exchange  for  new  ones,  selling  them 
in  China  at  a  handsome  profit  of  three  to  four  hundred  per  cent.  The 
cutting  and  preparing  of  Attaps,  for  thatching  houses,  and  Kajangs, 
(mats,)  for  affording  temporary  shelter  to  the  crews  of  boats,  yield  em- 
ployment to  numbers.  Dammer,  (resin,)  Dammer-oil,  (liquid  re- 
sin,) rattans,  and  dragon's  blood,  are  sought  after  in  the  jungle  at 
the  imminent  risk  often  of  tigers. 

While  the  able-bodied  members  of  a  family  are  thus  variously  en- 
gaged, the  women  arrange  domestic  affairs  at  home,  being  assisted 
by  the  old  men  and  children.  Independently  of  the  employments  ad- 
verted to,  the  Malays  engage  in  petty  traffic  along  the  coast,  or  pro- 
ceed far  up  in  the  interior  to  barter  goods  with  the  wilder  tribes 
called  Orang  Benua,  (Children  of  the  Soil,)  the  aborigines  of  the  Ma- 
layan Peninsula.  Boat  building  is  a  favorite  employment  with  the 
men  who  stop  at  home.  Some  of  these  boats  are  beautiful  models  ; 
but  as  they  have  no  keel,  and  rather  sharp  bows,  they  are  only  fitted 
to  sail  with  the  wind  dead  aft.  These  crafts  are  made  from  suitably- 
sized  trunks,  which  are  opened  by  fire.  The  trunk  forms  the  body  of 
the  boat,  and  planks  are  nailed  on  to  make  the  gunwale. 

The  prolonged  absence  of  heads  of  families  exposes  the  females  to 
temptations  which  their  education  and  premature  marriages  perhaps 
do  not  fit  them  to  resist.  Chastity  is,  however,  a  more  common  vir- 
ue  than,  under  such  a  condition  of  society,  might  have  been  expected. 
One  of  the  reasons  undoubtedly  is,  that,  although  perhaps  as  jealous 
as  any  Indian  husband  can  be,  the  Malay  does  not  immure  his  wife, 
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or  deny  her  the  privilege  of  going  abroad,  and  holding  conversation 
with  the  male  sex.  But  if  thus  tolerant,  he  feels,  nevertheless,  in  a 
keener  degree  the  abuse  of  his  indulgence ;  and  frequently,  when  a 
Malay  becomes  "a  victim  to  misplaced  confidence,"  he  resents  the 
insult  by  homicide.  The  respectable  Malay  is  highly  sensitive  to 
trivial  and  even  unpremeditated  insult ;  such,  for  instance,  as  brush- 
ing by  one,  and  turning  round,  is  considered  by  Malays  as  a  gross  in- 
jurv.  He  fancies  that  no  laiv  can  compensate  for  the  injury  his  honor 
has" sustained.  His  feelings  are,  therefore,  apt  to  lead  him,  not  merely 
to  criminal,  but  absurdly-ridiculous  excesses.  Thus,  it  has  sometimes 
happened,  that  a  Malayan  couple,  having  been  formally  divorced  by 
mutual  consent,  confirmed  by  order  of  the  Tuan  Kaley,  or  native  ec- 
clesiastical judge,  and  the  woman  having  mari'ied  another  man,  the 
first  husband  has  murdered  both  parties.  In  such  case,  it  is  probable 
that  suspicions  of  her  former  infidelity  were  confirmed.  Under 
Malayan  rule,  murder,  unless  coupled  with  treason,  has  its  expiatory 
price,  and  can,  without  much  danger,  be  perpetrated  with  impunity 
by  a  rich  man. 

Ere  dismissing  the  subject  of  rice  cultivation,  I  would  remark,  that 
in  Java  there  are  three  different  modes  of  planting  rice.  Sawah  is 
the  name  given  to  rice  fields  which  can  be  artificially  irrigated. 
Tipar,  or  Tagal,  are  elevated,  but  level  grounds  ;  and  Gagal,  or  La- 
ding, are  cleared  forest  lands.  The  two  last  only  yield  one  crop  a 
year.  A  second  crop  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sawah,  which  then 
most  commonly  consists  of  Katchang,  or  pea-nuts,  from  which  an  oil 
is  extracted  ;  in  Kapas,  or  fine  cotton,  or  in  Ubie,  a  kind  of  potatoe. 
Temminck  (  Coup  (Toeil  General  siir  les  Possessions  Neerlandaises  dans 
Vliide  Archipelagigne,  an  invaluable  work)  states  that  the  exporta- 
tion of  rice  from  the  island  of  Java  in  1840,  amounted  to  136,626,250 
pounds.  In  1848,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Java  rice  crop,  it  proved 
profitable  to  import  rice  from  Arracan  into  Batavia  and  Sourabaya. 

The  Malays  of  the  Straits  and  Peninsula  are  all  followers  of  the 
Arabian  Prophet.  They  are  of  the  Soonnie,  or  orthodox  sect,  hold- 
ing to  their  faith  with  tenacity — more,  perhaps,  the  result  of  habit 
and  education  than  of  spiritual  conviction.  There  is  not  one  single 
instance  on  record  of  a  Malay  Mohammedan  having  been  christian- 
ized ;  though  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  some  of  them 
have  relapsed  into  their  former  faith  of  Boodhism.  They  accept, 
readily,  Malayan  versions  of  ihe  Bible,  (Dutch  translation,)  consider- 
ing it  a  very  instructive  book,  but  spoiled  by  Nazarene  interpola- 
tions. The  Koran  among  them  superseding  all  former  written  reve- 
lation, portions  of  the  Bible  to  them  are  only  valuable  as  showing 
what  were  the  Almighty's  laws  prior  to  Mohammed's  mission  upon 
earth.  Divested  as  their  minds  are  of  the  severe  and  repulsive 
bigotry  which  characterizes  the  Moslems  of  continental  India,  and, 
indeed,  of  most  countries  in  Asia  west  of  Ilindostan,  the  Malays  are 
better  fitted  than  are  their  co-religionists  to  mingle  in  commercial 
and  social  intercourse  with  people  of  different  persuasions.  Malays 
of  education  have  often  told  me,  that  the  professors  of  other  creeds 
than  theirs  are  not,  in  the  life  hereafler,  thrust  completely  beyond 
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the  pale  of  salvation,  although  none  but  good  Mohammedans  will 
ever  be  introduced  to  the  celestial  Hourls  ;  observing,  that  a  man 
cannot  sin,  save  when  he  disobeys  the  injunctions  of  his  own  particu- 
lar faith.  They  believe,  however,  in  the  ascent  of  Mohammed  on  a 
dromedary,  with  a  peacock's  feather  in  its  tail,  as  firmly  as  Christians 
in  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament. 

To  the  credit  of  Malayan  Mohammedans  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  under  the  debasing  effects  of  ardent 
spirits,  and. very  "seldom,  indeed,  of  opium;  although,  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  a  man  can  get  serenely  drunk  for  an  outlay  of  about 
five  cents. 

The  Mohammedans  from  continental  India,  being  She-ites,  or  follow- 
ers of  Ali,  are  looked  upon  by  the  Malays  with  disgust,  fully  equal  to 
that  which  they  entertain  for  Chinese  and  Hindoo  worshipers.  The 
She-ites  have  annual  processions,  notwithstanding,  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, in  commemoration  of  the  deaths  of  Hassan  and  Hossein. 
During  these  days  of  mourning,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  performing 
various  acts  of  penance,  such  as  being  buried  up  to  the  chin  in  the 
ground  for  twenty-four  hours.  These  devotees  paint  their  faces 
white,  and  with  fowl's  blood  make  a  red  streak  round  the  small  por- 
tion of  the  neck  that  appears  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  is 
done  in  memory  of  the  decapitation  of  the  two  brothers.  To  the 
stranger,  at  first  they  look  as  if  they  had  been  beheaded,  and  their 
heads  stuck  on  end  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  only  by  a  close  approach 
that  they  attest  their  vitality  by  their  goggling  eyes.  Another  of 
their  penances  consists  in  sticking  their  wire  skewers  through  the 
flesh,  somewhat  after  the  subjoined  manner :  From  wrist  to  wrist, 
one,  and  another  through  each  arm  and  cheek ;  whilst  a  fourth  per- 
forates the  chin,  tongue,  and  nose.  Thus  trussed  up,  the  penitent 
stalks  about,  affording  much  edification  to  the  spectators,  and,  no 
doubt,  vast  consolation  to  himself.  In  one  case  I  saw  in  Singapore, 
where  a  young  man  was  having  this  ornament  arranged  upon  his 
person,  no  blood  flowed  from  any  of  the  punctures  while  they  were 
being  made, — perhaps  on  account  of  the  skin  being  taken  up  by  the 
fingers,  and  pinched  very  hard  before  the  wires  were  thrust  through. 

Of  all  nations  the  Chinese  keep  the  greatest  number  of  holidays 
and  their  prodigality,  on  such  occasions,  also  far  exceeds,  in  proportion 
to  their  pecuniary  means,  that  of  other  people.  The  Chang-woa,  or 
first  day  of  the  Peang-shin.  or  New  Year,  is  a  day  of  much  rejoicing. 
At  early  dawn  the  Chinese  open  their  doors,  and  let  off"  large 
bundles  of  Pangp'hao,  (crackers,)  some  of  which  are  so  large  as  to 
sound  at  a  distance  like  musketry.  They  then  go  a  round  of  visits  to 
their  friends,  congratulate  them  on  having  reached  another  year  in 
health,  and  wish  them  future  prosperity.  These  visits  occupy  three 
days.  The  visitor  does  not  give  presents.  He  is  entertained  with 
sweetmeats  and  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  These  three  days  compose 
a  species  of  carnival,  when  gaming,  carousing,  histrionic  and  other 
amusements,  are  the  sole  occupations  of  the  people.  The  feasts  are 
expensive,  and  the  table  groans  with  whole  pigs  and  poultry,  both 
roasted  and  boiled.     The  potations  consist  of  Samsoo,  a  spirit  ex- 
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tracted  from  rice,  brandy,  and  other  European  liquors.  The 
Chinese  pledge  each  other  in  the  European  flishion,  and  the  conversa- 
tion is  very  animated.  They  rarely  get  drunk,  and  seem  capable  of 
carrying  off  as  goodly  a  quantum  of  strong  drink  as  any  bon-vivant  in 
our  country. 

On  the  10th  day  of  the  first  Chinese  month  the  image  of  S'sayin- 
kong,  a  deified  saint,  is  carried  in  procession  from  the  house  of  the 
elder  of  the  tribe,  with  whom  it  had  remained  during  the  past  year, 
to  the  Kwan-yin-mcan,  or  temple.  Bands,  to  refined  cars,  of  discor- 
dant and  harsh  music,  accompany  the  eftigy.  Banners  of  red  cloth, 
and  huge  lanterns  painted  with  flowers,  are  carried  in  advance ; 
whilst  two  umbrellas,  striped  red  and  yellow,  with  deep  fringes,  are 
held  over  the  efligy.  Cloth  flags  are  likewise  displayed,  emblazoned 
with  devices,  amongst  which  is  the  horned  alligator.  When  the  efligy 
of  Tokong  has  been  deposited  in  the  temple,  another  of  Kwanteya, 
a  deified  mortal,  is  also  conveyed  thither  with  the  same  cere- 
monies. 

On  the  15th  of  this  month,  the  household  guardian  spirits  are 
honored  by  oflerings  of  food  and  fruits.  The  animal  propensities  of  the 
Chinese  are  strongly  exemplified  in  the  nature  of  their  offerings,  and 
their  fanciful  belief  that  spirits  carry  their  grosser  passions  and  capa- 
bilities for  indulgence  along  with  them  to  Sizzha,  the  Chinese  hades. 
These  household  gods  are  })ortrayecl  by  pictures  or  images  ;  the  latter 
are  always  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  house.  The  ceremonies 
conclude  with  the  exhibition  of  painted  lanterns,  fire-works,  and  the 
invariable  feast  of  good  things  ;  for  in  this  particular  the  Chinaman 
is  a  counterpart  of  John  Bull,  and  wisely  considers  that  no  affair  can 
be  successful  without  a  dinner  preceding  or  following  it. 

The  temples  on  the  night  succeeding  the  above  day,  are  thronged 
with  persons  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes :  for  the  Chinese  in  the 
Straits  Settlements  do  not  immure  their  women.  Pai  or  Pooee  are 
external  acts  of  adoration.  ]>erformed  before  the  images  in  the 
temples.  These  are  generally  repeated  four  times  consecutively. 
In  the  first,  the  worshiper  falls  on  his  knees,  and  placing  his  hands 
flat  on  the  ground,  he  touches  the  latter  with  his  forehead.  On  the 
presentation  of  an  oflering  of  variously-colored  tapers  and  huge  red 
Avaxen  candles  and  incense,  the  adorer  entwines  his  fingers,  then  keep- 
ing the  palm  uppermost  and  open,  he  raises  his  hands,  so  joined,  to 
his  forehead,  placing  his  elbows  so  as  to  perform  the  part  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle.  The  priest,  who  is  clothed  in  a  flowing  dress  of  red, 
black,  white  or  flowered  cotton  cloth,  continues  during  the  time  to 
recite  passages  from  the  Bali  language,  which  are  not  a  little  changed 
by  the  Chinese  pronunciation.  A  large  gong  is  loudly  struck  at  in- 
tervals, to  call  the  attention  of  the  Deity  to  what  is  wanted  of  him. 
Those  Chinese  who  can  afford  it,  and  are  strict  followers  of  ancient 
usages,  have  portraits  painted  of  their  nearest  relations.  When  any 
one  of  the  latter  happens  to  die.  his  or  her  picture  is  carefully  locked 
up  in  the  picture  chest,  where  are  also  deposited  the  ancestral  por- 
traits. On  New  Year's  Day  the  whole  of  these  pictures  are  taken 
out  of  the  chest,  and  hung  along  the  Avails  for  some  days,  while  daily 
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offerings  are  presented  them  of  food,  which,  after  remaining  a  short 
time  on  the  table  before  the  pictures,  are  consumed  by  the  living 
members  of  the  family. 

On  the  19th  day  of  the  second  month,  there  is  a  procession  with  the 
image  of  Kwan-yin-nes,  a  celebrated  spinster  of  old  ;  and  in  honor  of 
this  her  birthday,  offerings  are  made  to  her  of  vegetables  and 
sweetmeats,  but  no  animal  food,  as  she  "  couldn't  abide  it"  when 
alive.  In  this  month,  also,  the  Chinese  visit  the  tombs  of  their  an- 
cestors, a  duty  which  by  all  classes  is  felt  to  be  so  imperative,  that, 
to  fulfill  it,  opulent  Chinamen  have  been  known  to  return  to  China 
from  the  Straits  and  Eastern  Archipelago,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, on  account  of  the  Mandarins  "  squeezee"  processes.  Slips  of 
paper,  having  a  patch  of  gold  or  silver  leaf  on  them,  are  burned. 
They  are  intended  to  represent  money,  and  in  this  instance  they 
seem  to  have  got  the  start  of  Europeans,  whose  notes  are,  it  is  to  be 
apprehended,  not  cashable  in  Pluto's  dominions  even  at  a  discount. 
This  paper,  which  is  not  worth  a  cent  in  this  present  world,  is  in- 
tended to  furnish  the  manes  who  are  wandering  in  the  Chinese  hades 
with  ample  means  for  their  subsistence.  The  Chinese  believe  that 
in  the  Yong-chaoo-Yase,  or  country  of  souls,  gold  and  silver  coin  can 
be  converted  from  this  paper  money  back  to  its  proper  nature. 

On  the  23d  of  the  3d  month,  the  Chinese  propitiate  and  worship 
Marchoo,  a  female  divinity  and  protectress  of  sailors.  Offerings  of 
food  are  made  to  her,  and  expensive  theatricals  are  exhibited,  accom- 
panied by  excellent  fireworks.  The  theatrical  exhibitions  are  there 
made  under  a  temporary  house,  which  is  open  to  the  populace  in 
front ;  who,  as  they  pay  nothing  at  the  time  for  the  amusement,  are 
not  supplied  with  any  shelter  from  the  weather.  The  women  with 
their  children  sit  in  groups  and  circles,  or  in  palanquins,  and  the  men 
crowd  about  the  spacejn  front  of  the  stage.  One  of  the  best  of  their 
fireworks  is  a  box  from  two  to  three  or  four  feet  square.  Within 
this  are  tiers  of  fireworks  of  almost  every  description.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  each  tier,  or  small  platform,  a  frame  drops  about  a  foot  be- 
low the  box,  on  which  are  exhibited  in  fire,  puppets  of  men,  animals, 
and  Chinese  characters,  traced  in  flame. 

On  the  8th  day  of  the  4th  month,  the  Chinese  hold  a  festival  in 
honor  of  Foot-so  or  Bood'dha,  in  one  of  his  incarnations.  His  image 
is  carried  in  procession,  and  taken  amongst  the  grain  and  other  cul- 
tivations, to  preserve  such  from  insects  and  disease,  for  Bood'dha's 
distinctive  attribute  is  humanity.  The  oblations  are  tea,  wine  and 
bread — nothing  which  had  life  is  offered. 

Quan-yin-nyeow,  a  female  goddess,  is  worshiped  on  the  19th  day 
of  this  month.  The  women  are  numerous  at  the  celebration  of  this 
goddess's  natal  day,  and  the  processions  on  this  occasion  are  very 
lively,  whilst  the  display  of  palanquin  carriages  adds  to  the  gayness 
of  the  scene.  The  male  worshipers  of  this  beautiful  spirit,  when 
their  veneration  is  sincere,  wear  round,  flattish  and  slightly  conical 
caps,  made  of  rattans  and  other  similar  materials,  with  long  flowing 
crests  of  horse-hair  dyed  red.  The  dress  for  the  body  is  a  long  robe, 
the  same  as  the  ceremonial  one.  The  deputation  of  Chinese  residents 
that  met  Lord  Dalhousie,  present  Governor-General  of  India,  on  his 
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arrival  at  Singapore,  in  the  early  part  of  1850,  wore  this  style  of 
dress  when  they  waited  on  his  lordship  to  offer  their  congratulations. 

In  the  seventh  month,  the  Chief  of  the  Spirits,  Toa-so,  is  adored. 
He  is  usually  represented  by  a  figure  of  about  20  feet  in  height.  It 
is  constructed  of  split  bamboos  ;  the  whole  is  then  covered  with 
painted  paper,  so  as  to  represent  the  human  body,  and  then  dressed 
as  one  would  a  gigantic  doll.  As  night  approaches,  a  table  is 
set  out  for  30  or  40  persons,  and  viands  and  liquors  are  thereon  laid 
for  the  use  of  Toa-so.  Whole  boiled  pigs  iorm  a  grand  centre  dish. 
When  the  ghostly  guest  has,  it  is  supposed,  satisfied  his  appetite  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  luxuries  displayed,  a  gong  is  sounded,  and 
all  the  beggars  of  the  place  have  a  scramble  for  everything  that  may 
have  been  placed  on  the  table,  down  to  the  plates  and  spoons  some- 
times. One  night's  entertainment  for  his  saintship  will  often  cost 
from  two  to  three  hundred  dollars.  The  expenses  attending  this 
festival,  and  indeed  of  all  the  others,  are  disbursed  out  of  their  diffe- 
rent religious  funds,  some  of  which  are  rich,  being  readily  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  :  for  as  these  festivals  resemble  carnivals 
or  saturnalia,  the  poorest  Chinaman  grudges  not  his  mite,  but  looks 
forward  to  them  as  days  of  unfettered  recreation  and  enjoyment. 
When  sufficient  honors  have  been  paid  to  Toa-so,  a  chest  made  of 
paper  is  filled  with  articles  of  dress,  also  made  of  the  same  material, 
and  a  lighted  match  is  applied  to  Ilis  Holiness  and  baggage,  so  that 
he  may  return  to  his  celestial  abode. 

Tza-woa  is  the  name  of  the  10th  month,  the  third  day  of  which  is 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  Cong-foot-zoo,  our  Confu- 
cius. All,  pretending  to  learning,  keep  a  picture  of  the  sage  in  their 
house,  and  on  the  day  in  question  present  food  and  other  offerings  to  it. 

In  an  old  dilapidated  temple  in  the  island  of  Pinang,  which  was 
made  by  a  partly  closing  up  of  the  entrance  to  a  cave,  formed  by 
overhanging  granite  rocks,  were  sometime  to  be  seen  three  painted 
wooden  images.  In  the  centre  one  was  represented  T'ho-tee-Pakong, 
who  was  a  famous  sage  of  old.  He  is  now  invoked  by  Chinese  grain 
cultivators,  and  those  who  are  obliged  to  reside  temporarily  in  forests 
and  wild  ])laces.  He  wears  a  flat  bonnet,  and  is  dressed  in  the 
Chinese  costume.  On  his  left  sits  the  recording  spirit,  and  on  his 
right  the  avenger. 
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o     pers    have  done  more  for'our  country  in  the  vine  business  than  Mr. 

ngworth,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  Weller,  of  North  Carolina,  the  author  of  the 

present  paper,  which  he  kindly  furnishes  us.     We  shall  have  a  great  deal  to  say 

of  Mr.  Longworth  in  our  next,  and  of  his  admirable  vineyards,  the  most  extensive 

in  America.] — Ed. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  the  writer  has  experimented  in  the 
vineyard  business  and  in  making  the  best  American  wines,  or  wines 
accounted  by  the  best  judges,  and  by  his  patrons  in  various  parts  of 
the  Uniun,  better  than  European. 
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His  vineyard  of  ten  acres,  and  vineyard  products,  (fifty  and  sixty 
barrels  annually,)  are  the  largest  now  in  the  South,  and  are  rapidly 
on  the  increase.  His  wines,  according  to  quality  and  cost  and  trouble 
of  making,  command  in  market  from  one  to  six  dollars  per  gallon, 
with  twenty  per  cent,  oft'  by  the  cask ;  and  at  the  same  rate  per 
bottle  also,  after  adding  cost  of  bottles,  sealing,  wiring,  and  labeling. 
Here  the  writer  appends  what  he  deems  the  most  important  hints 
to  all  American  vintners ;  and  states  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  gallons  of  Nnne  occasionally  made  with  shriveled  or  over  mature 
grapes,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  no  ingredientwhatever  added  to 
the  juice,  (experiment  convinces  him  that  in  the  South,  at  least,  it  is 
utterly  impracticable  thus  to  make  wine  as  a  profitable  or  desirable 
business,)  he  makes  some-'of  his  best  kinds  of  wines,  as  Madeira, 
Port,  &c.,  b}'  adding  plenty  of  spirits,  or  sugar,  or  both,  according  to 
the  wines  intended  as  the  result.  For  instance,  as  a  third  of  spirits 
is  put  into  the  juice  for  making  the  best  Eastern  wines,  (medicinally 
and  otherwise)  ere  reaching  our  shores,  so,  for  some  of  his,  is  added 
a  like  quantity  of  spirits,  as  advised  by  Mr.  Longworth,  our  greatest 
Western  vintner,  in  his  Patent-Office  letter  of  1847.  True  it  is, 
according  to  recent  statements,  that  some  wines  are  made  in  the 
Western  vineyards,  under  Mr.  Longworth's  auspices,  without  any 
safe-keeping,  enriching  ingredients  whatever  added  to  the  juice  of  the 
grape.  But  it  is  also  true,  by  accompanying  accounts,  that  such 
wines,  like  those  made  thus  in  France  and  other  Eastern  vineyards, 
are  of  a  lower  price,  indicating  so  far  as  that  is  concerned  an  inferior 
quality  ;  or,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  more  body  and  zest  by 
said  artificial  ingredients  being  added,  ahigher price  is  commanded, 
when  the  merits  are  known,  as  for  Madeira  and  Port.  For  instance, 
while  the  best  Malaga  sells  at  a  dollar  a  gallon  in  this  country,  the 
best  Madeira  and  Port,  of  one-third  spirits,  or  of  the  strongest  body 
by  artificial  help,  sell  for  several  dollars  per  gallon.  Why  not,  then, 
do  American  vintners,  and  especially  Southern  ones,  take  this  fact  as  a 
m'ost  significant  hint  for  their  operations  in  their  wine-making  busi- 
ness] But  it  is  alleged  by  some,  that  wines  made  by  artificial  help 
to  the  grape  juice  are  therefore  less  pure.  And  pray,  what  more  pure 
things  are  there  in  physical  nature  than  sugar  and  spirits,  or  say, 
saccharine  and  alcoholic  principles  1  These  principles  enter  into 
almost  all  vegetable  creation  as  the  pure,  grand  preservative  ingre- 
dients. For  instance,  every  grain  of  corn  or  wheat  has  more  or  less 
alcohol  therein  for  its  pure  preservative,  as  developed  by  distillation. 
And  since  two  of  the  chief  constituent  principles  of  all  wine,  (the 
definition  of  wine  the  world  over  being  the  "  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape,"  and  therefore  always  alcoholic  by  fermentation,  and  as  such, 
capable  of  intoxicating  effect  if  intemperately  used  or  abused,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Bible,)  being  saccharine  and  alcoholic,  is  it  not  chemically 
absurd  to  allege  that  thesanae  ingredients  increased  artificially,  to  add 
body,  safe-keeping  and  strength,  render  the  wine  thus  made  impure? 
As  if  more  of  the  purest  ingredients  of  wine  added  artificially  made 
any  wine  more  impure  !  or,  as  if  mere  additions  of  constituent  pure 
things,  added  to  any  things  necessarily,  or  in  any  way,  change  the 
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nature  of  such  things  for  the  ivorse  !  and  as  if  adding  spirits  to 
foreign  wines,  so  far  from  making  them  worse,  made  them  better 
medicinally  and  otherwise,  and  adding  the  same  ingredient  to  Ameri- 
can wines  made  them  worse  ! 

Let  the  candid,  with  these  suggestions  before  them,  judge  impartially 
for  themselves,  and  not  be  imposed  on  by  the  absurd  position  of  in- 
terested salesmen  and  others,  as  to  foreign  wines,  in  order  to  ruin 
or  greatly  injure  the  vineyard  business,  in  the  South  at  least,  of  our 
country. 

For,  it  is  a  fact,  and  tested  as  such  by  long  experience  of  others  as 
well  as  the  writer,  that  the  Scuppernong  grape,  which  outyields  any 
grape  in  the  world,  as  to  fruit  and  juice,  (as  one  vine  covering  a 
quarter  acre  yields  five  barrels  of  wine  annually,)  is  so  deficient  in 
quantity^  (I  say  quantity^  for  the  quality  is  most  excellent,)  of  saccha- 
rine and  alcoholic  principles,  that  without  artificial  help,  by  some  in- 
gredients, the  wine  will  not  keep,  or  be  of  any  superior  quality  ere 
spoiling ;  and  there  is  no  help  for  this  difficulty  to  any  practical  pur- 
pose by  suffering  the  grapes  to  become  extra  ripe,  or  shriveled  on 
the  vines  ;  for  whenever  ripe,  most  of  the  berries  fall  off*  by  the  first 
wind  or  storm  of  any  violence;  and  so  deficient  is  the  juice  of  the 
quantity  of  necessary  wine  ingredients,  at  the  common  ripeness  of  the 
grapes,  that  the  juice  is  comparatively  msip«(i,  as  tried  by  hundreds  of 
the  writer's  guests  tasting  it,  as  running  from  the  presses  in  vintage 
seasons.  But  by  adding  a  sufficiency  of  double-refined  loaf  sugar,  as 
an  ingredient  most  congenial  to  its  own  exquisite  taste  in  quality,  it 
makes  a  most  delightful  beverage.  And  strange  as  the  fact  niay 
appear  to  some  mere  theorists,  the  very  Scuppernong  grapes  of  the 
same  degree  of  ripeness  as  those  affording  the  comparatively  weak  or 
deficient  quantity  and  quality  for  beverage  or  wine,  are  the  most  de- 
lightful fruit,  and  are  preferred  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  w^-iter's 
guests  or  visitors  in  vintage  time,  to  any  of  about  two  hundred  other 
kinds  in  his  vineyard,  including  the  Catawba,  Isabella,  and  other  most 
favorite  natives  in  our  country,  both  North  and  South. 

I  am  most  credibly  informed  that  a  Spaniard,  of  reputation  as  a 
European  vintner,  experimented  pretty  largely  on  Scuppernong 
Island,  (originating  the  name  of  this  grajje,)  as  to  the  qualities  of  the 
Scuppernong  grape  for  wine,  and  that  he  pronounced  it  unfit  or  defi- 
cient in  c[uantity  and  quality  of  juice  to  make  wine  without  artificial 
help;  or  rather,  I  would  say,  in  his  ignorance  and  2)7-ejudice,  he  con- 
demned the  grape  for  wine  making.  lie  as  inconsistently  pronounced 
such  condemnation  as  if  he  had  for  like  reasons  condemned  the  grapes 
of  the  Madeira  Island,  or  those  of  Oporto,  because  one-third  of 
spirits  was  necessary  to  develope  those  grapes  into  their  most  excel- 
lent wine  qualities. 

As  to  spirits  for  the  safe  keeping  and  duly  enriching  ingredients  to 
Scuppernong  juice,  from  ample  experience  and  most  reliable  informa- 
tion, I  consider  a  fourth  the  least  safe  quantity,  or  one  gallon  to  three 
of  juice ;  and  as  to  sugar,  two  pounds  per  gallon  of  juice  ;  though  a 
third  of  spirits  and  three  pounds  of  sugar  is  safer  and  better  every 
way. 
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Some  years  since,  •traveling  through  Franklin  county,  (N.  C.)  I 
called  at  a  celebrated  Scuppernong  vineyard,  and  found  by  tasting 
and  information,  that  of  about  17  barrels  of  Scuppernong  wine  made 
the  past  vintage,  every  one  of  them  had  a  taste  slightly  acid.  And 
on  inquiring  I  found  that,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  brandy  on  hand, 
one-fifth  only  had  been  added  in  making  the  wine.  True  ;  in  such 
cases  the  wine  may  be  recovered  by  adding  inore  brandy,  or  some 
sugar,  or  both.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  wine  is  not  quite  as  good 
in  such  cases,  as'if  the  requisite  or  safe  quantity  had  been  added  at 
first. 

Some  ten  years  since  I  was  written  to  from  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina, by  a  Frenchman,  that  if  I  had  any  partly  spoiled  or  acid  wine, 
he  would  come  and  change  it  to  good  for  a  proper  compensation.  I 
declined  the  proffer,  having  no  confidence  in  the  foreigner. 

Months  after  1  learned,  from  a  most  respectable  gentleman  from 
the  place,  that  the  bad  wine  the  Frenchman  made  apparently  good^ 
had  changed  to  become  worse  than  before,  in  a  few  weeks.  I  con- 
cluded some  impure  or  deleterious  ingredient  of  an  evanescent  effect 
had  been  used.  I  concluded  also  I  could  beat  the  Frenchman  by 
making  a  permanent  change  through  pure  ingredients  added  :  and 
into  some  wine  then  on  hand  I  put  sugar  and  spirits,  as  much  as 
needed  to  recover  it,  and  the  result  was  even  beyond  expectation.  It 
has  been  alleged  (from  a  source,  however,  of  no  reliance)  that 
grapes  in  the  far  South  more  abound  in  saccharine  and  alcoholic  pro- 
perties, and  therefore  the  juice  less  needs  artificial  help  to  make  wine. 
But  even  if  that  is  a  fact,  another  fact  is,  that  the  further  south  the 
warmer  the  weather  is  in  vintage  time,  saying  nothing  of  the  less 
chance  of  deep  cellars  to  help  to  prevent  the  wine  running  into 
the  acetous  fermentation.  In  the  North,  or  Ohio,  not  only  the  Ca- 
tawba will  stick  on  the  cluster  till  fully  or  extra  ripe,  but  colder 
weather_^and  the  advantage  of  deep  cellars  are  enjoyed.  But  I  opine, 
no  matter  how  cold  the  climate,  or  how  deep  the  cellars,  that  the 
Scuppernong  juice,  if  enjoying  these  advantages,  would  not  keep  with- 
out artificial  help. 

Herbemont's  Madeira  grapes  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  hang  on 
the  vines,  if  escaping  the  rot,  as  long  as  desired  after  being  ripe  ;  but 
with  one  pound  of  sugar  per  gallon,  more  than  half  the  wine  is  apt  to 
spoil  by  souring,  (or,  as  I  aver,  by  deficiency  of  safe-keeping  in- 
gredients,) as  set  forth  from  Mr.  Guinard,  in  Mr.  Longworth's  Patent- 
Office  letter  of  1847.  Now  I  fearlessly  assert,  that  from  my  expe- 
rience with  this  ver}^  grape  in  wine  making,  three  pounds  of  sugar  instead 
of  one  put  into  its  juice,  or  one-third  spirits,  and  the  same  pains  being 
taken  as  by  Mr.  Guinard,  would  make  a  very  good  and  far  better 
wine  than  that  made  with  the  use  of  the  meagre  one  pound  of  sugar 
per  gallon.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  spirit  adds  its  own 
bulk,  and  the  sugar  half  thereof,  to  the  quantity  or  volume  of  the 
wine,  the  argument  is  greatly  enforced  against  stinginess  of  safe- 
keeping, enriching  ingredients,  in  making  Scuppernong  wine.  And  I 
I  may  say  the  same  of  the  making  of  any  American  wine  from  any 
kind  of  grape. 
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Wishing  to  gain  the  best  intelligence  in  our  country  on  wine- 
making,  besides  reading  the  treatises  extant  thereon,  I  have  received 
by  solicitation  and  otherwise  numerous  receipts  from  the  lower  part 
of  our  state,  for  making  the  best  Scuppernong  wine.  And  it  is  re- 
markable, that  not  one  correspondent  from  the  region  and  origin  of 
this  most  famous  American  grape,  gives  any  process  for  making  this 
wine  without  either  sugar  or  spirits  added;  though' most  of  them 
differ  as  to  the  quantity  necessary,  of  either  or  both,  to  make  and 
safely  keep  the  wine.  But  as  to  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  the 
Scuppernong  wine,  double-refined  sugar,  doubtless,  is  best  to  secure 
that,  because  coming  nearest  to  the  most  delightful  taste  of  the  Scup- 
pernong grape. 

The  highest  praise  of  any  wine  is,  that  its  zest  is  like  that  of  the 
grapes  of  which  it  is  made. 

A  most  eminent  vintner  from  Germany  first  suggested  the  double- 
refined  sugar  for  making  the  most  excellent  Scuppernong  wine.  And 
as  soon  as  I  tried  it,  I  found  he  was  right,  or  chemically  correct. 

I  must  here  relate  a  flict,  at  the  danger  of  appearing  vain  to  some, 
viz  :  I  was  written  to,  from  the  lower  part  of  our  state,  to  come 
down,  (about  eighty  miles,)  and  instruct  how  to  make  the  highly 
reputed  best  Scuppernong  wines ;  and  was  offered  1-1  a  day  from 
starting  to  returning.  And  1  here  append  the  result  of  my  mission, 
as  follows,  viz: 

The  mashing  machine,  woolen  blankets  to  strain  with,  and  sugars 
and  spirits  being  all  ready  as  directed  by  letter,  I  made,  as  samples, 
a  barrel  of  each  of  the  following  kinds  of  Scuppernong  wine,  or 
cordial,  viz  : 

1.  Scuppernong,  (proper,  or  no  appellative  name,)  at  $1  per  gal- 
lon ;  made  with  one-third  brandy. 

2.  Scuppernong  champagne,  at  |2  per  gallon ;  made  with  one- 
fourth  brandy,  and  one  pound  of  double-refined  sugar  per  gallon. 

3.  Scuppernong  Madeira,  (a  white  or  colorless  wine,)  at  |?3  per 
gallon ;  made  with  three  pounds  per  gallon  of  double-refined 
sugar. 

4.  Scuppernong  hock  (of  a  beafttiful  red  color,  by  fermenting  one 
bushel  of  purple  Scuppernong  with  seven  of  the  white,)  at  $4  per  gal- 
lon ;  made  with  three  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar  per  gallon,  and 
peculiar  pains  in  racking,  &c. 

5.  Scuppernong  perfect  love  cordial,  $10  per  gallon  ;  made  with 
one-third  brandy,  and  two  pounds  of  double-refined  sugar  per 
gallon. 

I  append  here  a  kind  which  1  make  at  my  premises,  and  not  con- 
venient to  make  there,  because  of  the  very  short  time  I  had  to  stay 
on  account  of  the  need  of  my  presence  at  my  own  vintage,  viz  : 

6.  Purest  Scuppernong,  ^0  per  gallon.  One  variety  of,  this  kind 
is  made  with  a  third  of  Scuppernong  brandy,  and  another  with  Scup-" 
pernong  syrup. 

The  brandy  is  from  distillation  of  Scuppernong  juice  soured.  And 
the  syrup  is  from  the  sweet  juice  reduced  by  boiling.  Twenty  per 
cent,  or  more  off  the  price  per  gallon  when  sold  by  barrel  or  cask. 
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A  most  respectable  lawyer,  Joseph  S.  Cannon,  Esq..  of  Hertford, 
Perquimans  county,  wrote  to  me,  and  I  operated  in  wine-making 
with  his  brother,  Mr.  James  J.  Cannon,  upper  part  of  Chowan 
county,  near  the  river  of  that  name,  (Post-Office,  "  Ballard's  Bridge.") 
I  add  here,  that  Mr.  Cannon  bought  in  most  of  his  grapes,  or  about 
100  bushels,  ere  I  left,  and  expected  100  more,  engaged  to  complete 
his  vintage. 

A  number  of  small  Scuppernong  vineyards  are  scattered  through 
different  regions-  of  the  lower  part  of  North  Carolina.  The  owners 
sell  a  part  of  their  grapes,  and  a  part  they  convert  into  wine.  Cart- 
loads of  grapes,  I  learn,  were  carried  from  Mr.  Cannon's  neighbor- 
hood to  Norfolk,  (60  miles  distant,)  and  some,  bought  there,  were 
shipped  to  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere.  So  great  is  the  quantity  sold 
at  Norfolk,  from  the  adjoining  country,  that  often  there  are  30  cart- 
loads a  day  there,  I  was  told,  in  vintage  time.  So  much  appreciated 
is  this  grape  for  table  fruit,  preserving  and  kindred  purposes,  that  all 
taken  found  a  ready  market.  I  sell  quantities  sent  for  to  my  vine- 
yard, from  various  distances,  at  50  cents  to  30  cents  per  gallon,  ac- 
cording to  time  of  the  vintage,  or  pains  in  gathering,  and  quantity 
taken  at  a  time  ;  but  the  price  at  Norfolk,  I  learned,  was  much  lower 
— or  sometimes  two  dollars  a  bushel.  And  so  esteemed  are  the 
Scuppernong  grapes  here,  that  for  the  time  of  ripening,  or  about  two 
months,  the  berries  ripening  in  succession,  most  guests  pay  an  en- 
trance fee  into  the  vineyard  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  each,  and  on  pic- 
nic days,  sometimes  a  hundred  at  a  time,  prefer  this  to  all  other 
grapes.  A  gentleman  near  Warrenton,  20  miles  west,  from  a 
small  Scuppernong  vineyard,  made,  clear,  last  vintage,  a  hundred 
dollars,  by  selling  grapes  in  that  town.  Seeing,  then,  the  superior 
excellence  of  this  grape  in  every  way  (except  in  quantity,  not  quali- 
ty, of  saccharine  and  alcoholic  properties,)  it  is  no  marvel  that  its  cul- 
ture is  rapidly  extending  over  all  the  South, — hundreds  of  the  rooted 
vines  annually  sell  at  from  20  to  25  dollars  per  hundred.  I  distri- 
bute them  to  distant  places  South,  from  my  nursery,  and  good  Scup- 
pernong wine  is  increasing  in  reputation  and  circulation  every  year. 
And  as  to  Southern  and  Western  vineyards  :  '•'■  Ephraira  need  not  envy 
Judah,  nor  Judah  Ephraim."  But  let  all  work  on  harmoniously,  to 
free  our  country  from  so  many  annual  millions  oi  foreign  dependence 
for  wines,  not  so  good  as  may  be  made  in  our  midst  by  intelligence 
and  shill.  Throughout  the  South,  by  putting  one-third  spirits  to 
any  sort  o^  grape-juice,  (but  especially  the  Scuppernong,  according  to 
Mr.  Longworth's  advice,)  an  excellent  wine  may  be  made,  worth  a 
dollar  a  gallon.  And,  in  the  West,  or  North,  by  the  same  help,  or 
even  without  any  artificial  aid  to  the  juice,  in  some  cases,  or  with 
some  kinds  of  grapes,  a  wine  may  be  made  of  equal  excellence  and 
value.  And  as  to  any  wines  superior,  or  of  higher  price,  because  [^of 
tiiore  cost  and  trouble,  why  that  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  choice. 

Brinkleyville,  Halifax  County,  iJT.  Carolina, 
Decemher  2Uh,  1851. 
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ITS  EARLY  HISTORY,  AND    PROaRESS    IN    POPULATION,  COMMERCE,  TRADE, 
MANUFACTURES,  AGRICULTURE,  EDUCATION,  &C. 

In  previous  numbers  of  the  Review  our  sketches  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  have  been  confined  to  those  of  the  South  and  West.  We 
now  turn  to  the  North,  with  the  design  of  continuing  these  sketches, 
until  we  have  passed  over  the  entire  Union  of  thirty-one  states.  We 
commence  with  Pennsylvania,  as  being  the  first  great  state  that  pre- 
sents itself  on  crossing  the  line  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  the  artificial 
boundary  which  separates  the  northern  from  the  southern  states. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which  bears,  and 
transmits  to  future  ages,  the  name  of  a  private  individual.  It  is 
known  that  the  natural  modesty  of  William  Penn  earnestly  declined 
the  honor  of  having  his  name  latinized  into  that  of  a  great  American 
province ;  but  Charles  II.,  of  England,  insisted  upon  Pennsylvania, 
as  being  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  name  that  could  then  be 
devised.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  territory  in  question 
has  now  lost  much  of  the  sylvan  character  that  it  must  have  pos- 
sessed in  the  days  of  Charles  II,  However  great  Penn's  obligations 
may  have  been  to  the  "  merry  monarch,"  for  the  honor  conveyed  in 
the  name  Pennsylvania,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  the  soil  of  the 
territoiy  ceded  to  Penn,  by  Charles  II.,  was  far  from  being  a  gift. 

William  Penn  inherited  from  his  father.  Admiral  Penn,  who 
acquired  some  distinction  as  commander  of  the  English  fleet  at  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica,  and  in  the  subsequent  war  with  the  Dutch,  a 
large  fortune,  to  which  he  added  remarkable  abilities,  both  natural 
and  acquired.  His  education,  however,  was  somewhat  irregular, 
owing  to  circumstances  resulting  from  his  stubborn  inflexibility  of 
purpose  in  all  things,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  his  religious 
principles.  While  a  student  at  Oxford  he  imbibed  the  principles  of 
the  Quakers,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  University 
"  because  he  would  persist  in  pulling  from  the  backs  of  his  fellow 
students  those  popish  and  imnecessary  badges,  their  gowns." 

Among  other  things  which  Penn  inherited  from  his  father — and 
this  was,  in  the  end,  his  greatest  inheritance — was  a  claim  against  the 
government,  of  £16,000,  of  which  the  Admiral  had  been  plundered 
at  the  shutting  up  of  the  Exchequer.  This  claim,  for  which  there 
was  little  hope  of  ever  getting  anything,  (as  Charles  II.  was  notori- 
ously extravagant,  profligate,  always  in  want  of  money,  and,  like 
all  such  men  and  monarchs,  slow  in  paying  debts,)  was  the  real  cause 
of  Penn's  coming  to  America,  though  the  reiterated  persecutions  and 
imprisonments  to  which  his  peculiar  religious  notions  exposed  him, 

♦  The  series  which  we  have  been  publishing  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  already  includes 
Massaclniseits,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Texas, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  etc.  We  shall  continue  with  the  others,  and 
when  the  census  of  1850  is  pu'bhshed,  incorporate  its  material  under  the  appropriate 
heads. 
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may  have  had  some  influence.  Penn,  as  a  last  chance  of  getting 
anything  for  his  claim,  proposed  to  accept  a  grant  of  American  ter- 
ritory, which  was  at  that  time  very  abundant,  and  not  particularly 
valuable.  To  obtain,  however,  even  such  a  liquidation  of  the  claim 
as  this,  required  some  tact  and  exertion. 

Penn  was  fortunate  in  having  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  always  been  the  particular  friend  of  the  late  Admiral,  his 
father,  and  who  was  always  an  admirer  of  the  principles  of  non- 
resistance,  though  not  the  quakerism,  of  the  son.  William  Penn 
himself,  though  mild,  gentle,  and  anti-bellicose,  was  far  from  unskilful, 
as  his  biographers  tell  us,  in  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  which  he  practiced, 
in  the  present  case,  with  double  energy  and  eflect  in  his  guise  of  drab- 
colored  Quaker  plainness.  After  the  usual  vexations  and  delays  of 
all  suitors  for  government  favor  or  justice,  he  finally  succeeded,  and 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1681,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  was 
constituted,  by  a  royal  charter,  "  sovereign  of  a  great  American 
province  called  Pennsylvania."  The  charter  created  him  "true  and 
absolute  lord"  of  Pennsylvania,  with  property  in  the  soil,  and  ample 
powers  of  government,  with  the  exception,  that  "  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  freemen  of  the  province"  were  necessary  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws.  There  were  also  some  other  exceptions  Avhich  were 
common  to  all,  or  to  the  most  of  the  other  provinces. 

At  the  time  of  Penn's  receiving  his  charter  there  were  already 
within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania  quite  a  number  of  settlements. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  dwelt  a  large  number  of  Swedes  and 
Dutch,  and  the  English  had  settled  along  the  west  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  under  grants  from  the  Governors  of  New- York. 

Pennsylvania  was  colonized  by  the  Swedes  nearly  forty  years 
before  William  Penn  received  his  grant  of  the  territory  from  Charles 
II.  As  early  as  1G43,  the  Swedes  had  erected  a  fort  on  the  island  of 
Tinicum,  in  the  Delaware  river,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia ; 
and  this  island  also  was  chosen  by  their  governor,  John  Printz,  as  the 
place  of  his  residence.  The  first  Swedish  settlement  in  Anieriea  was 
that  formed  by  the  colony  sent  out  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden,  in  1638,  on  Christiana  Creek,  near  Wilmington.  Prom  this 
place,  in  order  to  preserve  their  ascendency  over  the  Dutch,  who 
were  jealous  of  them,  and  who  looked  upon  them  as  intruders,  they 
had  extended  their  settlements  in  various  directions,  until  finally  the 
whole  territory  occupied  by  them  extended  from  Cape  Henlopen  to 
the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Trenton,  and  to  this  tract  of 
country  they  gave  the  name  of  New  Sweden. 

The  first  work  of  Penn  was  to  conciliate  the  Swedes.  Accordingly 
he  commenced  by  sending  among  them  the  royal  proclamation,  an- 
nouncing the  recent  grant  to  him,  along  with  a  proclamation  of  his 
own,  in  which  he  assured  his  new  subjects  that  they  should  "live 
free  under  laws  of  their  own  making."  Penn's  object  in  coming  to 
America  was  not  gain  or  power  altogether,  for  his  ambition  did  not 
stop  at  such  objects.  He  had  a  higher  and  nobler  aim — that  of 
opening  an  asylum  in  the  New  World,  where  those  deprived  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  in  the  Old  might  find  a  peaceful  home. 
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To  induce  emigration,  he  published  a  flattering  account  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  offered  to  sell  lands  to  settlers  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
acres  for  $10.*  Three  ships  filled  with  emigrants,  mostly  Quakers, 
left  England  for  America  the  same  year  in  which  the  charter  was 
granted,  1681.  The  first  vessel  took  out  William  Markham,  as 
agent,  proprietor,  and  deputy-governor.  Only  one  of  these  vessels 
arrived  safe,  one  having  been  blown  off  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
another  was  frozen  up  in  the  Delaware.  Markham  carried  out  with 
himself  three  commissioners,  together  with  a  plan  of  a  city  which 
Penn  proposed  to  build,  and  a  letter  of  friendship  from  Pcnn  to  the 
Indians,  whom  he  addressed  as  "  brethren." 

In  the  following  year,  1683,  Penn  drew  up  what  he  called  a 
"  Frame  of  Government"  and  a  code  of  laws,  which  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  colonists  for  their  approval.  His  "  Frame  of  Govern- 
ment" Penn  pronounced  "  extraordinary,"  because  of  the  "  matter  of 
liberty  and  privilege"  which  it  contained  ;  and  because,  he  further 
states,  of  its  leaving  to  himself  and  his  successors  "  no  power  of  doing 
mischief — that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hinder  the  good  of  the 
whole  country."  By  this  ''•  frame"  or  constitution  of  Penn,  the  exe- 
cutive authority  and  the  proposal  of  all  laws  were  to  be  vested  in  a 
council  of  72  persons,  elected  by  freemen  for  three  years,  and  one- 
third  of  them  to  go  out  of  ofiicc  annually.  The  proprietary  or  his 
deputy  was  to  preside  over  this  council,  and  have  a  triple  vote.  All 
laws  passed  by  this  council  were  to  be  submitted  to  an  assembly  of 
from  200  to  500  members,  chosen  by  the  people.  At  first  the  entire 
body  of  freemen  composed  this  assembly. 

Penn  also  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  York,  who  claimed  some 
territories  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  a  quit-claim  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  grant  of  a  circle  of  territory  of  12  miles  around  New- 
castlp,  together  with  all  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the  State  of 
Delaware.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  set  sail  from  Eng- 
land in  September,  1682,  with  100  emigrants.  Twenty-three  other 
ships  followed  him  in  the  same  year,  and  all  arrived  safely.  Penn 
landed  at  Newcastle  with  only  seventy  of  his  emigrants,  30  having 
died  of  small-pox  on  the  passage.  The  number  of  people  then  in 
Pennsylvania  was  between  two  and  three  thousand — all,  as  Penn 
says,  "  a  plain,  stout,  industrious  people,"  and  the  land  abounding  in 
all  that  "  an  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  would  be  well  contented 
with."  The  first  business  of  Penn  after  his  arrival  was  to  call 
together  the  members  of  the  First  Assembly  of  the  province.  In- 
stead of  an  attendance  of  the  entire  body  of  the  freemen  of  the  dif- 
ferent counties,  as  Penn's  "  Frame  of  Government"  proposed,  there 
came  only  72  delegates  from  the  people  of  the  entire  province,  bear- 
ing a  petition  to  Penn  that  they  might  be  considered  as  constituting 
both  council  and  assembly.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  entire  dis- 
regard of  the  "  Frame  of  Government"  were  "  the  fewness  of  the 


*  The  lands  were,  however,  subject  to  a  perpetual  quit-rent  of  about  2  J  mills  on  each 
acre  ;  and  the  purchasers  were  also  to  hold  lots  in  a  city  to  be  laid  out. 
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people,  their  inability  in  estate,  and  unskilfulness  in  matters  of 
government."  Penn,  therefore,  to  meet  these  difficulties,  remodeled 
his  "  Frame  of  Government,"  so  that  the  assembly  was  to  consist  of 
36  members  only;  and  the  council,  of  three  members  from  each  county; 
also  he  himself,  or  his  deputy,  when  presiding,  was  no  longer 
restricted  to  a  triple  vote,  as  before. 

Several  enactments  were  made.  One  naturalized  the  Dutch  and 
Swedish  settlers;  another  made  every  freeholder  and  tax-payer  a  free- 
man, with  the  right  of  voting  and  holding  office ;  "  faith  in  Christ," 
though,  was  an  indispensable  qualification.  Toleration  was  extended 
to  all  who  believed  in  the  existence  of  God,  whom  they  were  allowed 
to  worship  after  their  own  manner,  except  that  none  were  allowed  to 
labor  on  the  Sabbath.  This  promised  toleration,  however,  was  not 
extended  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  at  least  in  the  early  days  of  the 
colony.* 

The  offences  expressly  prohibited  and  severely  punished,  were, 
"  drinking  healths,  prizes,  stage-plays,  cards,  dice,  May-games, 
masques,  revels."  The  criminal  code  was  mild,  murder  being  the 
only  crime  punishable  with  death.  County  courts  were  established 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  with  trial  by  jury.  The  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture was  only  partially  abrogated,  the  oldest  son  being  allow- 
ed, as  in  New- England,  a  double  share  of  all  his  father's  lands. 

All  the  laws  regarding  property,  crimes,  and  the  rights  of  citizens, 
comprised  a  code,  called  the  "  Great  Law  ;"  and  there  was  a  special 
provision,  that  the  substance  of  all  the  laws  should  be  taught  in  all 
the  schools — an  idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  at  the  present 
day.  A  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  our  own  country  is  indispensable, 
and  in  all  of  our  schools  a  correct  idea  of  the  substance  of  them 
might,  and  ought  to  be  imparted  to  the  pupils.  The  idea  that  a  pu- 
pil cannot  learn  anything  about  laws  except  in  a  law-school,  is  only 
ridiculous.  Pupils  are  often  inquisitive  regarding  the  law  on  various 
subjects,  and  they  are  generally  put  off,  by  being  told  that  when  they 
are  a  little  older  they  can  study  law.  William  Penn's  idea  of  this 
matter,  in  1682,  was  the  correct  one,  and  we  would  like  to  see  it 
adopted  at  the  present  day.  It  would  be  a  most  salutary  reform  in 
our  schools  if  William  Penn's  idea  could  be  adopted. 

After  thus  establishing  the  government  and  laws  of  the  province 
Penn  hastened  to  Newcastle  to  confer  with  Lord  Baltimore  regard- 
ing the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  Baltimore's  charter  ex- 
tended to  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude,  vihile  that  of  Penn  fixed 
as  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  a  line  running  due  west 
from  a  point  on  the  Delaware,  12  miles  above  Newcastle,  which 
point  was  supposed  to  be  about  the  40th  parallel.  Astronomical 
observations  taken  by  the  two  parties  proved  that  the  40th  parallel 
crossed  the  Delaware  above  the  junction  of  the  Schuylkill,  thus  ren- 
dering the  two  charters  irreconcilable.  The  dispute  between  Penn 
and  Baltimore  resulted  in  a  downright  quarrel,  which  was  not  settled 


•  See  Hildreth's  Hist  of  U.  S.,  p.  68. 
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during  the  lifetime  of  either  j^arty.  Penn's  great  desire  was  to  acquire 
for  Pennsylvania  a  portion  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

Soon  after  his  visit  to  Lord  Baltimore,  at  Newcastle,  Uenn  held 
his  fjimous  interview  with  the  Indians,  under  the  great  elm  of  Shaka- 
maxon,  commemorated  by  the  pencil  of  West.  The  spot  is  now  the 
site  of  Kensington,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  P  hiladelphia  Here  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  with  their  armed  warriors,  met  Penn  and 
his  unarmed  associates,  the  latter  all  clad  in  the  simple  Quaker  garb, 
which  the  simple  Indians  regarded  as  the  habiliments  of  peace. 
Penn  gave  them  the  stipulated  price  for  their  lands,  and  established 
with  them  peace  and  friendship. 

A  few  months  after,  in  1(583,  Penn  purchased  of  the  Swedes  a 
tract  of  land  at  the  confluence  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  disre- 
garding entirely  the  pretensions  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  lay  out  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  New  settlers  from 
England  soon  arrived,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  82  houses  were 
erected.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  at  Philadelphia  dwelt  in  caves 
dug  in  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  until  houses  could  be  built. 

During  the  year  IGSo,  Penn  convoked  the  Assembly  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Philadelphia.  It  provided  for  a  revenue  of  £2,000,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government  in  part,  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  spirits. 
It  also  established  an  orphan's  court,  and  appointed  three  officers  in 
each  county,  called  "peacemakers,"  to  settle  disputes  and  prevent 
law  suits.  He  caused  a  large  mansion-house  to  be  erected  for  his  re- 
sidence, on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  Burlington,  some  20 
miles  above  Philadelphia. 

In  August,  1G84,  Penn  left  for  England,  appointing  five  commis- 
sioners of  the  provincial  council  as  a  provincial  court,  with  Nicholas 
Moore  for  chief-justice.  This  was  the  supreme  court  of  law.  The  exe- 
cutive administration  was  committed  to  the  council,  of  which  Thomas 
Lloyd  was  appointed  president.  At  Penn's  departure,  the  pro- 
vince contained  20  settled  townships,  and  7,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
2,000  were  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  English  quaker  emigrants, 
and  also  some  Dutch  and  German  quakers,  converts  made  by  Penn 
and  Barclay  on  the  continent,  continued  to  arrive.  It  was  by  a  party 
of  German  quakers  that  Germantown  was  settled. 

During  Penn's  absence  in  England,  violent  dissensions  arose  be- 
tween the  council  and  the  assembly  ;  the  latter,  contrary  to  the 
"  Frame  of  Government,"  assumed  the  right  of  suggesting  laws,  a  right 
expressly  given  to  the  governor  and  council  alone.  The  assembly 
strove  constantly  to  enlarge  its  powers,  and  resorted  to  the  most  vio- 
lent measures.  Moore,  the  chief-justice,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
assembly,  was  expelled  from  it  for  (apposing  its  usurpations,  and  im- 
peached for  arbitrary  conduct  in  office  ;  and  his  secretary  also  was 
imprisoned  for  refiising  to  give  up  the  records.  To  put  an  end  to 
these  difficulties,  Penn  intrusted  the  executive  authority  to  five  com- 
missioners, of  whom  Moore  and  Lloyd  were  two,  the  latter  being 
the  president.  Lloyd,  it  seems,  sowed  dissensions  among  the  colo- 
nists, and  got  them  to  believe  that  Penn  had  enriched  himself  at  their 
expense.     Penn  denied  the  charge,  and  complained   of  the  conduct 
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Of  the  assembly  and  of  Lloyd,  who  finally  resigned  his  office  Penn 
then  appointed  John  Blackwell  as  lieutenant-governor  of^he  pro.W 
with  all  the  executive  authority.  Blackwell  was  ve  y  unpo^u kr' 
and  a  year  of  violent  discords  followed.     To  restore  peace  Kn 

^  moT^'"'  "'''"■''  "  ^'^  ''''''  '''''^  ^<^^^-  (Feb- 

laieiwf '  ^rlfiSQ^''''  '^''}ff  'I'  ^"^^"^^'  ^^«  '''  "P  ^t  Phi- 
laaeipnia.      Jn  ibS9,  Penn  established  a  public  hicrh  «r.hr>r>i   ^^■,fh 

S\.  "d-trr  T\'r''  "■•  p^-'i-'^X  td 'fi'. 

i\Zz  1  t    from  Ills  throne  ;  and  Penn  was  twice  arrested   in 

eonceafed''  foTfig^'l?^'""  ''""'■'?'  ^""^  ™"P«lkd  to  keep  himself 

boT  hSi^tf  •■"■'^.°»'»--..  »"d  -tendedltamh;  iVoS 
Dotn.     Inlb94,  the  suspicions  against  Penn  being  removed   P.,,n 
sylvania  was  restored  to  hira,  wiSi  all  his  riehfs      ThiT  f  ■     .• 
tor  of  the  movements  against  Penn,  "hi  V le'd  to  th^dep  vin";ht 
of  his  provincial  government,  was  one  Georee  Kekh  a  ScXTo.ll 
who  renounced  his  Quakerism,  embraced  the  Ck ircb  of  F ,  1  '^/      i 

Sdrdeda:.i;:t'\°''?°^'"°"  »=^'"'' '^''f'™"  «"^ 

cesitles  deolai  ing  Quakerism  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  nnilf  ,„ 
td  r;  •''  ^I  i'^-  f'^'^^"^  "''""t!""  doctrines  ^Xreete  of  Phi 
Prinlbles  ot°'T«  "'="  ""8'-°  ^'"-"-y  "•»'  inoo  sis    nt  with  the 

Ks«^ifXdTraco^-1^?Jtrn™^^^^ 

£=-i^'u-i\i:-s'^-f^^^ 

deprive  Penn  of  his  government.  ^  ^^""^'^  *^ 

Penn   arrived  a  second  time  in  America  on   th^  in^i.      ^  t^ 
cember,  1699,  and  found  the  colony  in  as  ate  of  di  ordei      Thl        " 

=i„tl^;:-;-V;^/rr^^^^ 

nowti&trTu't'  C'^-'""'''-^  ""^  P'^^P''^  °f  "'^  '<>-'=■■  """"ties, 
which  took  pklhrnosSs''  ''P''"""™  *■'?'"  ^''""^ylvania 
to  preside  over  ho  h   nllo  ,    ™"'  g°^<""0'-.  however,  continued 

1  lesiae  over  both,  Delaware  being  separate  only  in  legislation 
Pen,,,  ,mmed,ately  after  granting  this  last  chaiter  retS  moi  ^ 
to  Englan.,  where  a  project  had  feen  started  by  the  En^M 'miniV. 
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ters  to  suppress  all  the  proprietary  governments  in  America.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  pursue  the  career  of  Penn  in  England  ;  but 
we  must  be  brief,  Penn  died  in  England  in  1718,  leaving  his  inter- 
ests in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  to  his  sons,  John,  Thomas,  and 
Richard  Penn,  who  managed  the  provinces,  principally  by  deputies, 
down  to  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  which  time  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  purchased  all  their  claims  in  the  province 
for  about  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Penn,  the  population  of  Pennsylvania 
was  increasing,  from  emigration,  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  thousand 
annually.  The  principal  product  of  the  province  was  wheat,  which 
was  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Lands  then  sold  at  ^45  per  hundred  acres,  the  proprie- 
tors always  reserving  for  themselves,  out  of  every  purchase,  a  tenth 
part  of  the  best  lands,  under  the  name  of  manors,  as  their  private 
property.    In  1741,  Philadelphia  contained  12,000  inhabitants. 

Of  the  early  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  w^e  know  but  little.  The 
first  trade  was  that  carried  on  with  the  Indians  in  skins  and  furs,  and 
the  first  product  of  the  soil  was  tobacco,  of  which  the  province  ex- 
ported, in  1688-9,  fourteen  cargoes  ;  but  the  competition  of  Maiy'^^""*^ 
and  Virginia  caused  the  Pennsylvanians  to  abandon  the  cultivation 
of  tobacco  for  that  of  wheat.  The  trade  of  the  province  was  greatly 
injured  by  the  war  between  England  and  France,  continuing  from 
1088  to  1697.  It  caused  much  distress  and  poverty  in  the  colony, 
in  which  money  was  so  scarce,  that  in  Philadelphia,  it  is  said,  "  even 
pieces  of  tin  and  lead  were  current  for  small  change." 

From  1697  to  1776,  the  trade  of  Pennsylvania  appears  to  have  in- 
creased slowly.  There  was,  however,  in  tilmost  every  year  during 
this  long  period  of  seventy-nine  years,  a  vast  excess  of  imports  over 
exports.  During  the  wi^rs  between  England,  France  and  Spain,  the 
depredations  of  privateers  almost  entirely  interrupted  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  province  ;  besides,  when  these  depredations  were  absent, 
the  ti'ade  sutlered  fi'om  heavy  exactions  made  on  all  vessels  entering 
the  Delaware.  The  exports  in  1697  amounted  to  £3,347.  We  com- 
pile the  following  table,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  trade 
of  Pennsylvania  from  1697  to  1774  : 

Average  Exports  of  Average  Imports  of 

Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania. 

£  £  £  £ 

IG97  to  1707 1,477  to    .5,220 2,997  to    18,529 

1707  to  1717 38  to    5,193 5,881  to    22,505 

1717  to  1727 4,057  to  12,823 15,992  to    42,209 

1727  to  1737 7,434  to  21, 919 29.799  to    61,513 

1737  to  1747 7,446  to  17,1,'.8 11,918  to    91,010 

1747  to  1757 3,832  to  38,527 75,330  to  2  45,644 

1757  to  1767 14,190  to  39,170 168,426  to  707,998 

1767  to  1774 26,111  to  6'J,611 134,881  to  728,744 

During  the  period  of  79  years,  embraced  in  the  above  table,  there 
were  29  years  of  war  between  England,  France  and  Spain,  together 
with  an  almost  constant  warfare  carried  on  with  the  Indians  of  the 
■wostorn  frontiers,  which  also  embarrassed  trade.  From  1776  to 
1783,  Pennsylvania  had  but  little  or  no  foreign  trade.     It  was  then, 
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nioney,  and  their  personal  services        ^       ^       '''  ^'^^mple,  their 
Penn:,ltL''o"^^^^^^^^^^^  t"'  ^^^V^^  States  was  the  Bank  of 

a  capitil  of  £kg"00-  trsid:ft^^^^^^  ^  ^"^.^  °^  J"^^  1^80,  with 
can  army  with  provision  .  ^5^^  bank  oont"^  '"/"^^l^  ^^^  ^^^^^'i- 
North  America  went  into  opera  ion  ?n  1?T'''^?  ^.''^  '^'  ^^"^  of 
until  the  United  States  Bank^comml^d  If '  'J^''^  ^'^^^^  continued 
money,  however  wa^,  fi',  ^°"^^^"^ea  operations  m  1791.  Paner 
year  1^722,  uS  Jo"  rt-  Sh^  Pennsylvania,   inX 

was  invented  by  him  and  k).n  nffi  ^^^^  '"''''^•^^  ^^''^^  '^y-^tem" 
county.  Bills  to  the  amoun  of  3150 Too'''"'  established  ii/  every 
1730,  the  money  was  found  to  bl'  uT  '''"'*^  '"  1^23.  In 
issues  were  suspended.  "*  """'^  depreciated,  that  further 

AtthecloseoftheRevolutionary  War  in   ITft-i    .1,     .     ■, 
colonies  revived.     Commercial  rJ/r.         '  ^'^'  ^^®  ^^'^^^^e  of  the 

of  the  European  nations  and  tLf""'  were  entered  into  with  most 
rapid  development.     Sw^^^^^^^^^^  ^«™try  began  a 

the  other  European  power     and  Xh  ^^  ^'.'"'^'  "^  ^ '^^fwith 

cation  of  Napoleon,^  1814    affl"!^  ™  ''"*'""'^  *''"  ^^^  '-^bdi- 
Our  foreign  trade  flourished  bWond  nil  ^r^'^^'"  considerably, 

were  made  by  hundredfof  ouf  id^eL'T     "''  ^"^  ^^g^  ^ortun Js 
vania  shared  largely  in   this  nmJnl  -f '     t '°'''''l"^"^^-     Pennsyl- 

Pemsylvanfa,  from  noito  1860:1™"'''''  "'^  ""^  ^°""S''  trade  of. 

Exports.  Imports.  \ 

i791....  $3,436,09.3....        ,„..,„  ^^P"--^'-  Imports. 

1792....  3,820,662  1820....   5,743,549....         . 

1793....   0,958,836: :;:•       ,^f~^-—   ^'391,767....      8,]589oo 

1794....   6,643,092...  !fo^•■•   9.047,802....   11874m 

1795... .11,518:260..  ZZ  1823....   9,617,192....   13  696770 

1796. ...17,513,866..  It^t' ' ' '   ^64,893....    11865531 

1797.. ..11  446,291  ZZ  Hx^   •■■11,269,981....    15041797 

1798....  8,915  463     ::  ZZ  ]tf--  8,331,722....   13  55  ;779 

1799. ...12,431,967..  ^^oE"-'    '.575,833....   11,210935 

1800. ...11,949  679.  ZZ  }l^^—-  6.051,480....   12,88iS 

1801....17,438J93:     :  ZI  ]lf--   4,089,935....   lo,'''!'??' 

1802.... 10,677,475.. ,_  ___  1830.  ...    4,291,793- .. .      8>02,'jO2 

1803....   7,525,710.  l^J^^-"-  5,513,713....   12,12408^ 

1804.. ..11  030,1.57  ZZ  ?®^~----  3,516,066....   10  efs  358 

1805.... 13  762:252  ~  Jff--   ^,078,951....   iSJgS 

1806....i7,.574,7]o        ••  1^34....  3,989,746.  ...    lol^g'ogft 

1807....i6,'864,744    ■■■  1835....  3,739.275....   1238993? 

1808....   4,013.330     :'  Iff"--  3,971,555....    15,068033       . 

1809....   9,049:241.:::  ZZ  ]l'l--   3,841,599....   ll,'68o,m 

1810. ...10,993,398....  Jfof"-"   3,477,151....     9,360  371 

1811....   9,560  117..  j839....   5,299,415....   15,050  715 

1812... .   5,973  750.'  f^O""   6,820,145...     I'Ko 

813.-..  3:577:117::::       ZI  nil--  ^l^^oi....  I'otVe'S 

1814 1842 3,776,727 7  385  «<;« 

1815....   4,593,9  9::::         }l?-—  2,071,945....     2  76o  630 

816....    7,196,246                 1844....  3,535,256. .. .      7  219  S 

817....    8,73.5:592::::  ZZ  85....  3,574,363....     l^^ 

if,n""-   8,759,402....          io-?----  4,501,606....   12  066  154 

1819....  6,293,788....  ZI  ^^ol....         fNot  yet  published.] 
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We  shall  continue  this  paper  under  the  heads  of  population,  min- 
eral resources,  manufjictures,  commerce,  internal  improvements, 
banks,  finances,  judiciary,  schools  and  colleges,  &;c.,  brmging  each 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Population. — The  following  table  will  show  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1790  to  1850  : — 

Date  of  Census.  Total  Population.  , Decennial  increase. > 

1790 434,373 

1800 602,365 167,992 38-6  per  cent. 

1810 810,09 1 207,726 34'4    " 

1820 1,049,458 239,367 29-5    " 

1830 1,348,233 298,775 28-4    " 

1840 1.724,033 375,800 27-8    " 

1850 2,314,897 590,864 .34-2    « 

The  following  is  the  population  of  the  principal  cities  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  1850: 

Philadelphia, -408,815     Pittsburg, 50,519 

Reading, 15,748     Alleghany, 21,262 

L  ancaster 12,369 

We  omit  all  places  whose  population  is  less    than  10,000.     The 
area  of  Pennsylvania,  in  square  miles,  is  46,000,  giving  a  populatio 
of  50.25  to  the  square  mile. 

Mineral  Resources. — The  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  veiy 
great,  consisting  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  coal,  iron  and  salt. 
Its  immense  coal  regions  form  its  most  interesting  and  important 
mineral  feature.  Bituminous  coal,  of  an  excellent  quality,  is  found 
alirxost  everywhere  in  the  state,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  in  the  south  part  of  the  state,  east  of  the  mountains.  The 
anthracite  coal  region,  with  some  few"  exceptions,  is  bounded  on 
the  north-west  by  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  extending  in 
a  north-east  direction  over  60  miles,  and  divided  into  the  southern, 
middle  and  northern  coal-fields.  The  great  deposits  of  anthracite 
coal,  in  Pennsylvania,  have  an  area  of  about  975  square  miles,  or 
624,000  acres.  The  deposits  in  some  places  are  from  50  to  60  feet 
thick.  The  southern  anthracite  coal-basin  of  Pennsylvania  is  60  miles 
long  by  two  broad,  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of  100  feet.  Indeed,  30 
out  of  the  54  counties  of  the  state,  are  in  whole,  or  in  part,  based 
upon  coal.  The  thickest  coal  deposits  in  England  are  only  30  feet 
thick.*  The  bituminous  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  has  an  area  of 
21,000  square  miles,  or  13,440,000  acres. 

The  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  are  a  source  of  inexhaustible 
wealth.  They  are  more  valuable  than  the  gold  mines  of  California  •, 
and  if  Pennsylvania  had  nothing  else,  her  coal  mines  alone  would 
make  her  rich.  The  working  of  these  mines  may  be  dated  from 
1820.  The  quantity  dug  and  sent  to  market  since  that  time  amounts 
to  28,998,286  tons.  The  progress  made  in  the  working  of  these 
mines  is  shown  by  the  following  statement :     There  were  dug, 

In  1820 36.5  tons. 

"1825, 34,896     '• 

"1830, 174,734     " 

"1835, 575,103     " 

"1840 867,045     " 

"  1845, 2.002.877     " 

"  1850, 3,371,255     " 

*  Hitclicock's  Geology,  p.  62> 
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The  business  may  be  considered  as  still  in  its  infancy.  What  "will 
be  the  demand  for  coal  from  those  mines,  in  20  years  from  this  time, 
when  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  at  least  20  steam  vessels  con- 
suming coal  to  one  now"?  Last  year,  the  coal  taken  from  the  mines 
of  Pennsylvania  was  sold  for  $16,000,000. 

Next  to  coal  stands  iron  among  the  mineral  products  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania  now  produces  as  much  iron  as  did  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1820,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  the  quantity 
of  Pennsylvania  .iron  has  doubled.  Pennsylvania  now  produces  as 
much  iron  as  France ;  more  than  Russia  and  Sweden  united,  and 
more  than  all  Germany.*  To  have  some  idea  of  the  abundance  of 
iron  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  fact  that,  of  the  62 
counties  of  that  state,  45  contain  iron  works,  and  the  remaining  17 
abound  in  iron  and  coal.  It  is  estimated  that  Pennsylvania  makes 
one-half  of  all  the  iron  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  total 
number  of  iron  works  of  all  kinds  in  the  state  is  504  ;  the  capital 
invested  in  lands,  buildings  and  machinery,  is  $20,502,076  :  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  30,103,  and  the  number  of  horses,  13,562. 
The  fuel  used  by  all  these  works  cost,  in  1847,  f4,8'J'9,884.  One 
and  a-half  millions  of  cords  of  wood  are  consumed  annually  by  these 
works,  thus  clearing  of  timber,  37,000  acres  yearly,  or  48  square 
miles.  It  is  estimated  that  this  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  the  abili- 
ty of  the  state  to  furnish  wood  annually  for  ever. 

As  the  subject  of  iron  manufactures  in  Pennsylvania  is  at  this 
present  time  a  matter  of  much  interest,  the  iron  manufacturers  of 
that  state  making  complaint  of  a  want  of  adequate  protection  from 
the  general  government,  and  ascribing  all  their  failures  to  this  cause 
alone,  we  give  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  iron 
works  that  have  been  built  in  the  state  since  1840,  and  the  number 
that  have  failed  since  that  date.  It  wi)l  show  the  progress  of  the 
iron  manufacturing  business  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  10 
years :  ' 


Built. 

FaUed. 

Built. 

Failed. 

1840 

....135 

6 

1846.... 

....    53.... 

4 

1841.... 

6 

9 

1847.... 

....   25.... 

24 

1842 

....  20 

....  20 

1848 

....    17.... 

....   37 

1843.... 

....     7 

....     7 

1849 

....    10.... 

....    41 

1844 

....  21 

....    11 

1850.... 

7 

22 

1845.... 

....   30 

....     3 

1851...- 





The  amount  of  iron  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania  since  1847,  is  as 
follows : 

1847 389,350  tons. 

1849 253,370     " 

1850 198,813     " 

1851 150,000     " 

From  this,  it  appears,  that  the  manufacture  has  diminished  more 
than  50  per  cent,  during  the  last  three  years. 

Besides  iron,  there  is  in  Pennsylvania  an  extensive  copjyer  and  lead 
formation,  recently  discovered  near  the  Schuylkill  River,  about  20 
miles  from  Philadelphia.     These  mines  have  been  successfully  worked 

*  See  Memorial  of  Pennsylvania  Iron  Manufacturers  to  Congress,  1849. 
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during  the  past  year.  The  copper  ore  yields  20  per  cent,  of  pure 
copper,  and  the  lead  ore,  75  per  cent,  of  pure  lead.  With  the  lead 
ore,  there  is  also  found  silver  ore,  yielding  silver  about  |35  to  the  ton. 
These  mines  of  copper,  silver  and  lead,  are  very  promising. 

Manufactures. — As  the  returns  of  the  last  U.  S.  census  are  not 
yet  published  in  full,  we  cannot  give  a  complete  account  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  the  census, 
at  Washington,  has  furnished  only  a  general  report  of  the  facts  rela- 
ting to  a  few  of  the  most  important  manufactures,  from  which  we 
compile  the  following  table,  showing  the  present  state  of  some  of  the 
more  important  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania  : 

■      MANUFACTURES   OF   PENNSYLVANIA,    1850. 

Capital  invested.  Value  of  products.  Hands  employed. 

Cotton  goods $4,528,925 $5,322,262 7,663 

Woolen   goods 3,005.064 5,321.866 5,726 

Pig  iron S,570,425 6,071,513 9,294 

Iron  castings 3,422,924 5,354,831 4,783 

The  principal  manufacturing  places  of  Pennsylvania  are  Pittsburg 
and  Philadelphia.  Of  the  first  of  these  cities,  we  can  give  the  state  of 
manufactures  at  the  present  time  with  sufficient  accuracy.  There  are 
in  Pittsburg  13  rolling  mills,  employing  2,500  hands,  and  a  capital 
of  $5,000,000.  These  mills  consume  60,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and 
produce  bar  iron  and  nails  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000  annually. 
There  are  also  thirty  large  foundries,  and  several  smaller  ones,  em- 
ploying 2,500  hands,  and  a  capital  of  12,000,000.  They  consume 
20,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  yield  articles  amounting  to  $2,000,000  an- 
nually. There  are  two  establishments  for  manuflicturing  locks,  latches, 
coffee-mills,  scales,  and  other  articles  of  iron,  employing  500  hands, 
and  a  capital  of  $250,000.  These  two  establishments  consume 
annually  l,200tons  of  metal,  converting  it  into  goods  worth  $3,000,000. 
Pittsburg  also  has  five  large  cotton  f  ictories  and  several  smaller  ones, 
employing  1,500  hands — capital,  $1,500,000,  and  producing  products, 
out  of  15,000  bales  of  cotton  annually  consumed,  w^orth  $1,500,000. 
There  are  also  eight  flint-glass  manufactories  in  Pittsburg, 
employing  five  hundred  hands,  a  capital  of  $300,000,  and  pro- 
ducing, out  of  150  tons  of  lead,  and  200  tons  of  pearl-ashes,  various 
articles  of  glassware,  worth  annually  $400,000.  There  are  also  seven 
phial  furnaces,  and  11  window-glass  manufactories,  employing  600 
hands,  a  capital  of  $250,000,  and  yielding  products  to  the  amount  of 
$600,000  annually.  One  soda-ash  manufactory  employs  75  men, 
and  produces,  annually,  1,500  tons.  One  copper-smelting  establish- 
ment produces,  annually,  600  tons  of  refined  copper,  worth  $250,000. 
One  copper-rolling  mill  yields  copper  sheathing  worth  $150,000  an- 
nuallv.  Five  white  lead  factories  pi'oduce.  annually,  with  a  capital 
of  $150,000,  150,000  kegs  of  lead,  worth  $200,000.  There  are  also 
many  factories  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  iron,  and  several  establishments 
for  the  manufacture  of  axes,  hatchets,  spring  steel,  steel  springs,  axles, 
anvils,  vices,  saws  of  all  kinds,  gun  barrels,  shovels,  spades,  forks, 
hoes,  tacks,  brads,  &c.,  &:c. 
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It  is  estimated  that  the  full  value  of  all  the  manufactures  of  Pltts- 
turg  does  not  fall  short  of  150,000,000. 

Commerce. — The  exports  to  foreign  countries  from  Pennsylvania 
amounted,  in  1850,  to  14,501,606,  and  the  imports  to  $12,066,154. 
In  1841,  the  exports  amounted  to  $5,152,501,  and  the  imports  to 
$10,346,698.  The  amount  of  domestic  produce  exported  in  1850. 
was  $4,049,464. 

Internal  Improvements. — Pennsylvania  has  28  rail-roads,  varying 
from  4  to  174  miles  in  length,  and  making,  in  all,  a  line  of  918  miles. 
This  does  not  include  some  that  are  yet  incomplete.  The  entire  cost 
of  these  roads  was  $.35,401,033. 

The  principal  canal  of  Pennsylvania  is  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  the 
eastern  branch  of  which  extends  from  Columbia,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
to  Hollidaysburg,  at  the  foot  of  the  AUeghanies,  a  distance  of  172 
miles.  This  branch  is  connected  by  a  rail-road  passing  over  the 
mountains,  with  the  western  branch  of  the  canal,  extending  from 
Johnstown  to  Pittsburg,  104  miles,  making  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal  276  miles.  A  canal  extends  from  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  to  Cumberland,  39  miles,  where  it  connects 
with  the  North  and  West  Branch  canals.  The  West  Branch  Canal 
extends  from  Northumberland,  along  the  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
River,  75  miles,  to  Farrandsville,  near  the  bituminous  coal  region. 
The  North  Branch  division  extends  from  Northumberland,  73  miles, 
to  a  little  above  Wilkesbarre.  The  Delaware  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal  extends  from  tide-water  at  Bristol,  20  miles  above 
Philadelphia,  to  Easton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  where  it  joins 
the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  company,  extending  to  the  coal  region, 
25  miles.  The  Schuylkill  navigation  commences  at  the  Fairmount 
Dam,  near  Philadelphia,  and  extends  to  Port  Carbon,  the  heart  of  the 
coal  region.  There  is  also  the  Union  Canal,  which  extends  from  the 
Schuylkill,  near  Reading,  to  Middletown,  on  the  Susquehanna,  82 
miles.  It  has  a  branch  23  miles  long  on  Swatara  Creek,  which  leads 
to  the  coal  region.  The  Susquehanna,  or  Tidewater  Canal,  extends 
from  Wrightsville,  opposite  Columbia,  to  Havre-de-Grace,  in  Mary- 
land, a  distance  of  45  miles,  connecting  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  with 
the  tide-water  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Banks. — The  first  experiment  of  paper  currency  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  1722,  when  the  province  issued  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£15,000.  No  loans  were  made  but  on  land  security,  or  plate  depo- 
sited in  the  loan  office.  Borrowers  were  obliged  to  pay  five  per  cent.; 
and  the  bills  of  the  province  were  made  a  legal  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments, on  pain  of  confiscating  the  debt,  or  forfeiting  the  commodity. 
Penalties  were  also  imposed  on  all  persons  who  presumed  to  make 
any  bargain  or  sale  on  cheaper  terms,  in  case  of  being  paid  in  gold 
or  silver.  One-eighth  of  the  public  debts  thus  created  was  to  be 
aunually  paid.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  the  history  of  banking  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  merely  to  state  the  present  condition  in  general 
terms  of  the  banks  of  the  state.  Banking,  like  everything  else,  has 
progressed  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania.  It  had  in  November,  1850,  no 
less  than  54  banking  institutions,  or  one  for  each  county  in  the  state. 
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These  54  banks  have  a  capital  of  $19,125,477,  and  a  circulation  of 
$12,072,888.  The  tax  paid  on  dividends  in  1850,  amounted  to 
$153,877,  and  the  tax  on  corporation  stocks  to  170,008.  Banking 
operations  in  Pennsylvania  have  not  fluctuated  much  since  1842,  in 
which  year  also  the  banking  capital  was  119,127,677.  Last  year,  ap- 
plications were  made  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  an  in- 
crease of  capital  to  the  amount  of  14,900,000,  which  includes  some 
new  banks. 


BANKS   IN   PENNSYLVANIA   IN   JANUARY,    1852, 


Banks. 
Philadelphia  i 


Bristol 1 

Brownsville 1 

Carlisle 1 

Chambersburg  ...    1 

Chester I 

Columbia 1 


Capital. 
.15 $10,.518,600 


Danville  .... 
DoylestoviTi  . 

Eastoii 

Erie 

Germatitown. 
Gettysburg  . . 

Hanover    1 

Harrisburg 2 

Honesdale 1 


1  .... 
1 

1  .... 


92,220 
175,000 

22,500 
205,470 
155,640 
307,300 
165,770 

60,000 
550,000 
101,890 
152,000 
123.873 

36,000 
350,000 
100,000 


Banks. 

Lancaster 

Lebanon  

Middletown 

Norristown 

Northumberland 

Pittsburg 

Pottsville 

Reading 

Schuylkill  Haven 

Washington 

Waynesburg . 

Westchester 

AVilkesbarre 

Williamport    

York 


4 
1 
I 
1 
1 
4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Capital, 

$955,000 

80,320 

100,000 

384,000 

160,000 

2,618,543 

199,120 

300,000 

100,000 

120,000 

100,000 

225,000 

85,330 

100,000 


2 320,000 


Total,  54  banks,  with  $18,966,351  capital.  New-York,  with  less 
than  one-third  more  of  population,  has  218  banks,  with  $58,497,345 
capital ;  Massachusetts,  with  half  the  population,  137  banks,  and 
$43,350,000  capital.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Bankers'  Magazine  for 
the  figures. 

Finances. — According  to  a  report  made  to  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  the  Auditor-General,  in  January,  1851,  (he  total  public 
debt  of  the  state  was  then  $40,677,214  68.  Of  this  debt,  all  of 
which  is  funded  but  $912,570,  there  are  $200,000  bearing  4|  per 
cent,  interest ;  $38,009,817  bearing  5  per  cent.;  and  $2,387,396, 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest. 

The  productive  property  owned  by  the  state  is  as  follows  : 

Stock  in  incorporated  compHnies $1,907,948 

Pennsylvania  rail-roads  and  canals 29,204,787 

Total  prodtictive  property $31,112,735 

The  total  amount  of  Interest  paid  Ity  the  state  annually  on  its 
liabilities,  is  about  $2,204,700. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  state,  from  all  sources  and  available 
means  in  1850,  were  $5,634,338 ;  and  the  total  expenditures  for  the 
same  year,  $4,569,053. 

Some  of  the  principal  items  of  expenditure  of  the  state  in  1850 
were  as  follows:  public  improvements,  $1,488,799;  expenses  of 
government,  $272,899;  common  schools,  $213,728;  interest, 
$2,004,700;  charitable  institutions,  $62,267;  pensions  and  gratuities, 
$17,277;    military    expenses,   $16,282;    commissioners   of  sinking 
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fund,  $318,864;  penitentiaries,  $19,283;  damages  on  public  works, 
$28,068. 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  income  were  :  Tax  on  real  and  per- 
sonal estate,  $1,317,821  ;  canal  and  rail-road  tolls,  $1,713,848  ;  tax 
on  bank  dividends  and  corporation  stocks,  $300,000  ;  retailers'  licenses, 
$171,062  ;  tavern  licenses,  $107,427  ;  auction  duties,  $44,898  ;  tax 
on  writs,  wills,  deeds,  &c.,  $45,409;  auction  commissions,  §18,673  ; 
tax  on  certain  offices,  $14,047;  military  fines,  $12,952;  brokers' 
licenses,  $10,228;  other  licenses,  $21,323;  collateral  inherent  tax, 
$102,295;  loans,"  $270,000. 

Judiciary. — By  the  amended  constitution  now  in  force,  all  judges  in 
Pennsylvania  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  chosen  at  large  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years ;  and  the  judges 
of  the  several  courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  other  courts  of  record,  and 
all  other  judges,  are  elected  by  the  electors  of  the  districts  over  which 
they  preside,  for  a  term  of  10  years.  The  associate  justices  of  the 
Common  Pleas  hold  office  five  years.  All  judges  are  liable  to  removal 
for  lack  of  good  behavior  ;  and  the  governor,  with  two-thirds  of  each 
branch  of  the  legislature,  can  remove  a  judge  for  reasonable  cause, 
short  of  sufficient  grounds  for  impeachment. 

The  salary  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  $1,600  ;  that  of  a 
judge  of  the  District  Courts,  $2,000 ;  and  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas,  from  $1,600  to  $2,600. 

There  are  four  District  Courts,  invested  with  the  civil  jurisdiction 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  all  cases  exceeding  a  certain  amount. 

Schools  and  Colleges. — The  common  school  system  in  Pennsylvania 
is  complete.     The  following  are  the  statistics  for  1850  : 

Whole  number  of  common  schools  in  the  state 8,844 

Average  number  of  months  of  teaching 5-1 

Number  of  teachers,  male  and  female 11,241 

Avei'age  wages,  per  month,  of  male  teachers $17  20 

female     "         $10  15 

Number  of  male  scholars 242,621 

Number  of  female  scholars 189,181 

Number  learning  German 11,041 

Cost  of  teaching  each  scholar,  per  month $1   44 

Amount  of  school  tax  levied $795  401 

State  appropriation $159  367 

Eatire     expense    of    schools,     including    instruction, 

school-houses,  repairs,  fuel,   and  contingencies...  $926  447 

Regular  annual  state  appropriation $200  000 

Colleges,  high-schools  and  academies,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  numer- 
ous. The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1755.  Its  foundation  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  1742,  who  about  that  time  projected  an  academy  and  free  school, 
which  became  presently  a  college,  and  finally  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  at  present  has  7  professors,  but  only  88  students.  Its 
president  is  John  Ludlow,  D.  D.  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  was 
founded  in  1783:  it  has  8  professors  and  179  students;  president, 
Jesse  T.  Peck,  D.  D.     Jefferson  College,  at  Canonsburg,  was  founded 
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in  180S :  it  has  8  professors  and  197  students  ;  president,  A.  B. 
Brown,  D.  D.  Washington  College,  at  Washington,  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  was  founded  in  1806  :  it  has  8  professors  and  189 
students ;  president,  James  Clark,  D.  D,  Alleghany  College  is  at 
Meadville:  it  was  established  in  1817,  and  has  7  professors  and  106 
students ;  president,  J.  Barker,  D.  D.  Pennsylvania  College  is  at 
Gettysburg,  and  has  7  professors  and  64  students  ;  founded  in  1832  ; 
president,  H.  L.  Baugher.  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  was  established 
in  1832,  and  has  7  professors  and  82  students  ;  president,  George 
Junkin,  D.  D.  Marshall  College,  at  Mercersburg,  was  founded  in 
1835,  and  has  6  professors  and  58  students ;  president,  J.  W,  Nevin, 
D.  D. 

Pennsylvania  has,  we  believe,  but  Gne  law-school,  that  of  Dickin- 
son College.  It  has  seven  theological  seminaries,  of  different  Pro- 
testant denominations  :  it  has  four  medical  schools,  all  in  Philadelphia. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  medical  school  in  America.  It  was  founded 
by  the  efforts  of  Drs.  Shippen  and  Morgan,  two  eminent  physicians 
in  Philadelphia,  before  the  Revolution.  It  has  7  professors  and  450 
students.  It  graduated,  since  its  commencement,  5,316  students. 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  founded  in  1824,  has  7  professors,  514  stu- 
dents, and-  has  2,036  graduates.  The  Medical  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania College  was  founded  in  1838.  It  has  7  professors,  176  stu- 
dents, and  73  graduates.  The  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine  has 
7  professors,  75  students,  and  250  gi-aduates. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  more  ample  statistics  to  offer  on  the 
subject  of  education  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  other  subjects.  The 
complete  returns  of  the  last  U.  S.  census  are  yet  unpublished.  In 
1840,  there  were,  in  a  population  of  1,724,033  persons,  33,940  white 
persons,  over  20  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  wiite.  The 
figures  of  the  census  of  1850,  will  probably  show  a  more  favorable 
result. 

Agricultural  Producfs. — Pennsylvania  ranks  fourth  in  the  Union  in 
respect  to  the  extent  of  her  improved  land  ;  New- York  having  12,285- 
077  acres  of  improved  land  ;  Virginia,  10,150,100  ;  Ohio,  9,730,650; 
and  Pennsylvania,  8,619,631  acres.  Georgia  ranks  next.  The  large 
extent  of  mountain  lands  in  Pennsylvania  restricts  very  much  her 
agricultural  area.  Some  portions  of  the  state,  particularly  the  north- 
ern and  western,  are  very  thinly  inhabited,  although  the  lands  are 
good.  Pennsylvania,  however,  occupies  no  mean  position  in  respect 
to  agriculture,  when  comparing  the  value  of  her  farming  implements 
and  machinery  with  those  of  other  states.  Those  of  New- York  are 
estimated  at  $22,217,563 ;  Pennsylvania,  $14,931,093;  Ohio,  $12,- 
716,1.53;  Louisiana,  $11,326,310  ;  Virginia,  $7,021,658.  The  value 
of  the  live  stock  of  Pennsylvania  is  $42,146,711 — the  state,  in  this 
respect,  being  in  advance  of  all  others,  except  New- York  and  Ohio. 
Wheat. — Pennsylvania  produces  more  wheat  than  any  other  state  of 
the  Union  ;  its  yield,  in  1850,  being  15,482,191  bushels.  Ohio  pro- 
duced 14,967,056;  Virginia,  14,516,950  ;  and  New- York,  13,073,357 
bushels.     Indian  Corn. — Pennsylvania  produced,  in  1850,  more  than 
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New- York,  by  about  2,000,000  bushels ;  but  not  more  than  one-third 
as  much  as  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
the  six  greatest  Indian  corn-growing  states.  The  amount  for  Penn- 
sylvania is  19,707,702  bushels.  Tobacco — Pennsylvania  produced, 
in  1850,  857,619  lbs.  R^oo/— 4,784,367  lbs.  TFme— 23,839  gal- 
lons, ^if^er— 40,554,741  lbs.  CAeese— 2,395,279  lbs.  Hay— 
1,820,265  tons.  Flaxseed— A:^,Q>T1  bushels.  Maple  Sugar— 2. 21S,- 
644  ll3s.  These  figures  are  derived  from  the  census  of  1850.  When 
the  returns  of  that  census  are  complete,  we  shall  give  the  results  in 
full. 

COMMERCE   OF    PHILADELPHIA,    1850-1851. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  exports  from  Philadelphia  to  foreign  ports  during  the  year  end- 
ing the  30th  September  last : 


Flour,  brls., 304,812    $1,393,587 

Rye  Flour,  brls 13.341  45,292 

Corn  Meal,  brls 71,883  210,004 

Bread,  brls 19,179  >  „,„, 

do.    ke?s 11,933  3  °"'^'^ 

Wheat,  bushels 342,221  369,326 

Corn,  bushels 609,176  392,490 

Other  Grain,  bushels "  36.246 

Bark,  hhds, 5,591  129,907 

Cotton,  baW 2,072  113,963 

Coal,  tons 13,827  55,802 

Dried  Fish,  cwt 3,257  8,678 

Pickled  Fish,  brls., 1,243  5,588 

Sperm  Oil,  gallons 12,989  16,486 

Whale  Oil,  gallons 132,802  69,732 

Sperm  Candles,  lbs., 45,076  15,423 

Manufactures  of  Wool...           "  162,036 

Tar  and  Pitch,  brls 1,612  >  „^„_, 

Rosin,  brls., 14,040  5  ~^'~'^ 

Beef,  brls., 7,442  > 

Tallow,  lbs., 587,002  5  l-^o.Obl 

Pork, brls 6,887) 

Hams,  lbs., 677.650  }  436,611 

Lard,  lbs., 3,268,090  ) 


Butter,lb3., 5 

Cheese,  lbs., 

Potatoes,  bushels 

Apples,  brU 

Rice,  tcs., 

Tobacco,  leaf,  hhds., 

Beer,  gallons 

Porter  and  Cider,  doz., 

Candles,  lbs 

Soap,  lbs 

Irou  manufactures 

Drugs 

Domestic  pkgs 

Books 

Paper 

Paints .' 

Vinegar,  gallons 

Furniture, 

Tobacco,  manuf.  lbs., 

Gunpowder,  lbs 

Nails,  lbs 


770,973  ; 

168,044  ' 

3,334 

250 

3,374 

621 

10,431 

3  37 

788^021  } 

883,992  5 


131  ? 

n3  5 


4,539 


35,460 

218,166 

97,300 

413,624 


$76,794 

2,723 

736 

72,098 

73,152 

8,250 

138,548 

216,750 

49,778 

247,113 

4,107 

12,119 

2,641 

3,676 

20,942 

38,142 

13,021 

13,742 


EXPORTS  BREADSTUFKS  FROM  PHILADELPHIA,  FROM  1831  TO  1852. 

We  have  prepared  the  following  table,  showing  the  exports  of 
wheat  and  rye  flour,  corn  meal,  wheat  and  corn,  from  this  port  an- 
nually, for  the  last  twenty  years  : 


W/ieat  Flour. 


1831 brls-  259,785 

1832 151.917 

1833 132,622 

1834 87,905 

1835 96,098 

1836 67,113 

1831 brls.  8,433 

1832 13,040 

1833 27,939 

1834 23,795 

1835 21.033 

1836 27,429 

1831....  brls.  45,132 

1832 50,328 

1833 51,903 

18.34 50,018 

1835 50,869 

1836 42,798 


1837 brls.  33,680 

183S 69,622 

1839 191,380 

1840 284,774 

1841 195,555 


1842 brls.  161,866 

1843 128,517 

1844 19t;,433 

1845 201,956 

1846 366,610 


Rye  Flotii-. 
1837 brls.  17,276   1842 brls.  22,530 


1838 34,211 

1839 24,527 

1840 36,471 

1841 26,866 


1843 22,303 

1844 21,904 

1845 17,098 

1846 19,730 


Corn  Meal. 


1837 brls.  63,803 

183P 64,002 

1839 73,800 

1840 89,486 

1841 108,822 


1842 brls.  97,884 

1843 106,484 

1844 101,356 

1845 115,101 

1846 144,857 


1847 brls.  420,684 

3848 179,507 

1849 220,786 

1859 83,024 

1851 299,466 


1847 brls.  20,407 

1848 15,537 

1849 26,536 

1850 25,054 

1851 10,505 


1847 brls.  300,531 

1848 140,014 

1849 91,319 

1H50 94,334 

1851 •-.  65,385 
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Wheat. 

1831 bush.  61,283   1840. ...bush.  280,017   1844.  ...bush.  23,375  1848.  ...bush.  207,092 

1832 2,258   1841 56,571   1845 86,089   1849 177,313 

1635 2,903   1842 87,953   1846 24.5,136   1850 205,670 

1839 -37,831   1843 32,235   1847 523,538   1851 225,201 

Corn. 

1831. ...bush.  42,293   1837.  ...bush.  21,486   1842...  .bush.  83,772  1847. ..bush.  1,102,210 

1832 48,859   1838 17,087   1843 74,613   1848 817,150 

1833 66,708   1839 17,117   1844 110,068   1849 906,823 

1834 31,526   1840 76,749   1845 129,256   1850 602,680 

1835 25,457   1841 80,266   1840 279,820   1851 554,545 

1836 19,117 

ANNUAL    ARRIVALS    AT    PHILADELPHIA, 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at 
this  port  annually  from  1835  to  1851  inclusive.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  increase  has  been  very  rapid  of  late  years  : 


Years. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

Years. 

Foreign. 

Coastwise. 

Total. 

1835.... 

429 

421 

....  3573 

....  3764 

.       4002 
.       4185 

1844.... 
1845.... 

472 

7717  

8189 

1836.... 

387.... 

....  8029 

.       8416 

1837.... 

409 

....  7476 

8185 

1846.... 

459.... 

6018 

.       6477 

1838.... 

464 

...10,860 

.    11,324 

1847.... 

657.... 

...  18,069 

.    18,726 

1839.... 

521 

...11,188 

.    11,709 

1848.... 

542.... 

...  23,921 

.    24,463 

1840.... 

456 

....  9706 

.    10,162 

1849.... 

585.... 

...  24,594 

.    25,169 

1841.... 

504.... 

....  9246 

.       9750 

1850.... 

518.... 

....27,035 

.    27,553 

1842.... 

454 

....  7973 

.       -8427 

1851.... 

576.... 

...{26,484 

.    27,060 

1843.... 

372 

....   7659 

.       8031 

ART.  lY.-RAIL-ROAD  PROSPECTS  AND  PROGRESS. 

POSITION    OF    TENNESSEE    IN    REFERENCE    TO    RAIL-ROADS DUTY  OF    THE 

STATE  IN  CONSTRUCTING   ROADS THEIR    INFLUENCE,  SOCIALLY,  INDUS- 
TRIALLY AND  POLITICALLY WHAT   THE   SOUTH    SHOULD  DO    TO  REGAIN 

OR  RETAIN  POWER GROWTH  OF  THE  RAIL-ROAD    SYSTEM,  ETC.,  ETC. 

[Having  at  last  a  little  spare  time,  we  have  written  out  from  our  notes  the 
speech  delivered  by  us  in  October  last  in  the  legislative  halls  at  Nashville.  A 
copy  of  it  was  requested  for  publication,  and  we  comply  with  the  request  in 
this  manuei',  that  the  kindness  of  gentlemen  may  not  be  rewarded  by  a  jjecuniary 
tax.  Our  readers  will  receive  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  article  we  are  bound  to 
contribute  to  each  number  of  the  magazine,  and  which  we  chance  not  to  have  the 
time  to  write.  The  speech  was  delivered  as  a  member,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
South-western  Convention  committee,] — Editor. 

Pellow-Citizens"^of  Tennessee  : — In  the  history  of  our  country, 
the  star  of  empire  has  been  westward.  Population,  wealth,  refine- 
ment, intelligence,  have  all  been  sweeping  into  the  great  Western 
Valley.  The  crowning  achievements  of  them  all,  the  telegraph  and 
the  rail-road,  twin  sisters,  are  now  ready,  and  waiting  to  perform 
their  glorious  mission  in  elevating  and  perfecting  our  civilization  and 
our  progress. 

I  stand  upon  the  soil  of  Tennessee,  and,  for  the  first  time,  in  its 
proud  capital.  Tennessee,  the  first  growth  of  western  progress — 
Tennessee,  where  sleep  two  presidents  of  this  republic,  the  man  of 
iron  will,  who  throttled  the  British  lion,  and  he  whose  career  of  fame 
and  honor  has  just  now  ended  in  the  gloom  of  death  ! — a  state  with  a 
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million  of  inhabitants, — with  inexhaustible  agricultural,  mineral  and 
manufacturing  resources  in  embryo  or  in  development, — with  public 
credit  entirely  unimpaired,  and  with  none  of  the  trammels  of  public 
debt. 

Gentlemen,  should  Tennessee  sleep  in  this  age  of  progress  1  In 
her  central  situation,  with  her  wealth  and  her  resources,  and  a  coun- 
try as  favored  as  any  upon  which  the  light  of  God's  sun  has  ever 
shone — should  Tennessee  sleep,  and  let  the  star  of  westward  progress 
pass  over  her,  leaving  her  upon  the  horizon  rather  than  in  the  zenith  1 
I  think  I  see  it  and  hear  it  in  everything  around  me — never,  never  ! 
You  are  prepared,  then,  to  act,  gentlemen — the  South  demands  it 
from  you  ;  the  Southwest,  in  whose  councils  you  are  destined  to  lead. 
The  eyes  of  all  the  states  are  upon  your  legislature,  which  is  now  in 
session,  and  which  I  am  informed,  and  which  I  in  part  know,  is  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  and  liberal  that  has  ever  met  in  your  capital. 
All  their  public  works  are  striking  for  your  state  to  radiate  through 
it  and  to  project  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  South  and  the  West, 
making  Nashville,  indeed,  a  queen  city — a  depot  of  travel  and  of 
freights  for  the  great  lakes  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico — for  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  the  mighty  Northwest. 

Gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  progress  which  has  de- 
scended upon  you,  is  sweeping  down  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and   producing  its  wonderful    results   in    all  of   the  states  to  the 
southward  of  your  limits.     It  is  for  you,  legislators,  the  first  to  sit 
during  this  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  to  lead  the  way  and  direct 
the  spirit  of  the  times  to  immediate  and  practical  results.     Indicate 
your  course  of  policy,  and  let  it  be  a  broad  and  a  liberal  one,  some- 
thing worthy  of  a  great  state  like  Tennessee  ;  and  believe  me,  when 
I  say  it,  that  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  will   unite  upon  the  same 
platform  of  improvement  with  you,  and  that  Alabama,  and  Arkansas, 
and  Texas,  will  respond  to  the  extent  of  their  means  and  capacities. 
These  states  are  but  in  the  infancy  of  progress  and  improvement,  and 
are  now  looking  to  you  to  pave  the  way  for  a  system  which  hence- 
forward shall   emphatically  be  known  as  the  Sovth-western  system. 
With  your  resolutions  and  acts  in  their  hands,  the  friends  of  improve- 
ment may  walk  boldly,  and  I  believe  triumphantly,  into  the  legisla- 
tures of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  which  are  soon  to  be  in  session. 
Gentlemen,  with  all  your  wonderful  resources,  you  are,  perhaps, 
worse  off  than  any  state  in  the  Union  with  regard  to  a  market.    You 
are  shut  m  by  mountains  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  shut  0/ 
from  the  Mississippi   by  little  streams  which  you  call   "  rivers," 
which  drag  their  slow  length  along,  and  approximate  to  John  Ean- 
dolph's  account  of  the  Ohio,  a  river  which,  when  it  is  not  locked  up 
in  ice,  has  run  dry  of  water.     How  can  such  a  state  work  out  a  high 
destiny  1     If  we  must  be  dependent  upon  her  slow  coaches,  though 
they  run  upon  turnpikes,  her  beautiful  Nashville  might  as  well  be  a 
Timbuctoo,  for  what-the  rest  of  the  world  would  know  of  it.   God  may 
have  given  you  coal  and  iron  sufficient  to  work  the  spindles  and 
navies  of  the  world  :  but  they  will  sleep  in  your  everlasting  hills 
until  the  trumpet  of  Gabriel  shall  sound,  unless  you  can  do  some- 
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thing  better  than  build  turnpikes.  You  may  have  granaries  suffi- 
ciently stocked  to  feed  mankind,  but  mankind  will  starve  and  perish 
before  a  bushel  of  grain  can  reach  them. 

I  honor  the  spirit  which  has  given  to  your  state,  in  her  turnpikes, 
the  very  best  common  roads  in  the  world.  Honor  to  Tennessee  for 
her  liberal  state  and  individual  contributions.  These  turnpikes  were 
a  great  march  in  advance,  and  are  but  the  pioneers  of  other  improve- 
ments. They  are  a  step  in  progress  ;  though  like  the  hand-loom  and 
the  flat-boat,  and  the  old-fashioned  spinning-wheel,  they  have  become  ob- 
solete. For  you  to  rest  upon  your  turnpikes,  and  go  no  further,  would 
be  as  reasonable  as  the  act  of  the  old  hand-loom  weavers  who  con- 
spired against  steam,  or  the  scribes  and  copyists  who  rebelled  against 
the  printing  press,  as  an  invention  of  the  devil  and  Dr.  Faustus. 

You  have  about  1,000  miles  of  turnpike,  which  have  cost  on  an 
average  $3,000  per  mile,  or  $3,000,000.  These  are  now  paying  but 
small  money  dividends.  The  reason  is,  that  turnpikes  are  very  costly 
modes  of  communication,  and  will  invite  no  other  trade  than  that 
which  oi  necessity  belongs  to  them.  Charles  Ellet,  Esq.,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Public  Works,  estimates  the  freights  on  turnpikes  to  cost  15 
and  20  cents  per  ton  per  mile  ;  whilst  on  rail-roads  they  are  but  2-^ 
cents,  and  canals,  1^  cents.  Yet,  gentlemen,  these  money  dividends 
are  but  a  small  consideration.  1  am  told  by  intelligent  gentlemen 
along  the  route  of  your  turnpikes,  that  land  has  appreciated  in  value 
from  |2  to  $10  per  acre.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  roads  have  more 
than  paid  for  themselves.  Take  a  road  of  100  miles,  and  suppose  a 
cost  of  $5000  per  mile  $500,000,  and  suppose  land  on  each  side  for 
five  miles  back  to  be  raised  in  value  only  70  cents  an  acre,  you  have 
the  whole  of  the  investment !  I  defy  the  proof  that  the  average  ad- 
vancement has  not  reached  this  figure.  If,  then,  with  this  imperfect 
and  now  almost  obsolete  mode  of  communication,  so  much  has  been 
added  to  the  value  of  your  landed  property,  how  much  may  you  ex- 
pect from  that  physically  perfect  mode  which  is  called  a  rail-road, 
and  which  can  carry  oft'  the  surplus  of  your  lands  at  one-fifth  the 
present  cost  of  doing  it,  as  well  as  increase  the  demand  for  this 
surplus. 

Do  you  ask  how  it  is  that  a  rail-road  or  a  canal  raises  the  price  of 
land  1  The  case  is  simple.  I  will  take  for  illustration  that  of  a 
planter  having  to  do  fifty  miles  of  wagoning,  and  thousands  of  bales 
of  cotton  are  wagoned  from  100  to  200  miles.  Suppose  the  wag- 
oning be  to  Nashville :  can  this  cost  less  than  $2  per  bale  ? — 
commissions  at  Nashville,  etc.,  50  cents — freight  by  the  river  to  New- 
Orleans,  $1  50 — insurance,  50 — total,  $4  50.  Now,  suppose  a  rail- 
road direct  to  New-Orleans  from  this  planter's  door,  and  2^  cents  the 
ton  per  mile  be  charged,  say  550  miles,  we  have  $3  50,  a  saving  of 
one  dollar  per  bale.  Now,  on  a  tract  of  1,000  acres,  producing  500 
bales,  we  have  a  saving  of  $500,  or  50  cents  on  each  acre,  to  say 
nothing  of  saving  in  return  freights,  travel,  &c.  Fifty  cents  is  the 
interest  on  $10.  But  this,  gentlemen,  shows  nothing  like  the  truth, 
as  all  experience  proves.  Proximity  to  market,  and  the  capacity  to 
take  advantage  of  all  its  phases,  convenience  of  access  to  the  world. 
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the  general  comforts  and  safety  of  rail-roads,  the  new  lands  which  they 
bring  into  cultivation,  and  the  enhanced  demand  for  interior  products 
of  every  description  which  they  induce,  even  down  to  the  smallest 
ones  o£  the  dairy  and  the  farm-yard — all,  taken  together,  swell  the  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  land,  near  to  which  a  rail-road  passes,  from  85 
to  810,  and  in  favored  spots  even  $20  an  acre. 

Take  the  case  of  a  rail-road  running  through  one  of  your  counties, 
Davison  for  example,  thirty  miles  long,  having  cost  615.000  the 
mile,  §450,000,  and  suppose  the  lands  on  each  side  for  fifteen  miles 
back  to  be  raised  in  value  but  $1  30  per  acre,  you  have  the  whole  of 
the  investment  at  once  returned  back  to  the  county  the  moment  the 
road  is  finished.  Will  not  the  increase  be  double  this  1 — to  say  nothing 
of  the  ordinary  dividends  on  roads,  which  are  seldom  less  than  the 
usual  per  centage  on  capital  and  industry. 

If  nothing  more  were  said,  would  not  the  argument  be  irresistible  1 
I  quote  from  an  able  speech  from  Mr.  Segar,  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia. 

[We  omit  the  extract  from  want  of  space.] 

I  take  the  position  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  an  interest  more 
promising  at  this  moment  than  that  of  rail-roads.  In  England  they 
are  paying  an  average  dividend  of  41  per  cent,  on  the  present  value 
of  shares,  being  much  more  than  the  average  interest  of  money.  In 
the  United  States,  the  average  profit  is  stated  by  the  Rail-road  Journal 
at  5  per  cent.  I  know  it  will  be  said  there  has  been  a  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  rail-road  stocks  in  both  countries,  and  that  in  England 
hundreds  of  millions  have  been  lost.  I  admit  it ;  but  can  human 
prudence  guard  against  occasional  extravagances  in  every  branch  of 
affairs,  particularly  in  novel  ones  ?  Where  the  touchstone  of  experience 
cannot  be  supplied,  profligacy  and  recklessness  will  result.  But  this 
period  has  gone  by  ;  and  it  is,  in  one  sense,  fortunate  for  us  that  we 
begin  with  all  the  experience  which  it  has  cost  the  world  hundreds  of 
millions  to  acquire.  If  these  occasional  disasters  in  rail-roads  be 
made  anything  of,  let  us  ask  in  what  department  of  business  have 
there  been  fewer  disasters  ?  Certainly  not  in  commerce,  for,  gentle- 
men, in  the  item  of  banks  alone,  this  country  lost  in  ten  years 
$150,000,000  ;  certainly  not  in  manufactures,  for  we  know  that  this 
interest  continually  fluctuates,  and  that  large  capitals  are  often  sunk 
in  a  few  years ;  not  even  in  agriculture,  for  you  will  all  remember 
the  shipwreck  which  came  upon  the  planters  after  the  bursting  of  the 
banking  bubble  in  1837.  The  Massachusetts  and  the  Georgia  rail- 
roads are  now  paying  8  per  cent.,  and  in  many  cases  10  and  12. 
The  Georgia  rail-road,  from  Atlanta  to  Augusta,  paid  6  per  cent,  in 
the  first  six  months  from  the  time  of  its  completion  ;  and  in  1847, 10 
per  cent,  on  a  capital  of  $2,200,000.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road, 
on  a  cost  of  r$50,000  per  mile,  pays  0^  cents  ;  and  would,  unfinished 
as  it  is,  says  Mr.  Segar,  pay  much  more,  but  that  it  is  compelled 
to  take  up  much  of  the  original  superstructure. 

But,  gentlemen,  as  I  said  before,  money  dividends  are  but  a  small  part 
of  the  value  of  rail-roads  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  forgive  me  for  reading 
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some  extracts,  which  I  think  will  convince  your  minds,  if  a  solitary 
doubt  still  remains  upoji  them. 

[We  omit  these  extracts,  the  facts  being  establislied  in  numerous  articles  in  the 
Review,  particularly  the  elaborate  one  on  rail-roads,  we  published  in* August, 
1851.] 

Well,  gentlemen,  if  rail-roads  produce  all  these  results,  can  you 
justify  yourselves  to  yourselves  and  your  country ,^in  remaining  with- 
out them  ?  You  cannot,  and  I  think  you  acknowledge  it.  What 
then  is  to  be  done,  and  where  are  you  to  begin  1 

I  take  the  position,  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  state  to  lead  otf, 
and  that  she  as  much  owes  this  to  her  people  as  she  does  the  duty  of 
protecting  their  lives  and  their  property,  or  any  other  act  of  govern- 
ment. In  all  history,  government  has  been  held  bound  to  construct 
and  keep  up  the  public  highways  of  the  country.  We  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  magnificent  highways  of  old  Rome ;  the  ruins  of 
which  give  us  no  meagre  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  that  ancient 
empire.  The  principle  is,  that  communication  should  be  left  open 
and  free,  and  that  the  people,  with  their  products,  should  pass  easily 
and  economically  where  they  list ;  and  that  this  is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment. Now,  in  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  old  sixty-feet  road  cut  through  the  woods  is  not 
such  a  speedy  and  free  and  cheap  mode  of  communication  as  is  ade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  a  people,  who  are  advancing  in  the  modern 
ratio  of  civilization  and  improvement.  Is  the  government  then  doing 
its  duty  when  it  adheres  to  these  roads  ?  Should  not  government 
be  progressive,  and  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  people  1  If  they 
ask  bread,  should  it  give  them  a  stone  ?  In  its  construction  of  roads, 
government  should  avail  itself  of  all  the  improvements  of  the  age. 
The  most  economical  and  best  road,  upon  the  whole,  should  be 
adopted  ;  be  this  clay  road,  McAdam  road,  or  turnpike.  You  have 
admitted  the  argument  in  regard  to  turnpikes.  Does  it  change  the 
principle  to  go  a  step  further  1  Your  turnpike  grades  only  solidifies 
the  roads,  at  large  expense,  to  prepare  them  for  the  ordinary  vehicles 
of  travel.  These  vehicles  are  getting  out  of  popular  use,  and  are 
being  substituted  by  a  difllerent  class,  which  require  a  different  de- 
scription of  road,  to  wit :  a  road  of  parallel  sills,  with  iron  bars,  to 
resist  the  friction,  instead  of  rocks  and  gravel.  Now,  gentlemen,  if 
all  the  world  is  adopting  this  description  of  road,  and  if  the  old  high- 
ways are  clumsy  and  expensive,  and  behind  the  times,  it  is  a  perfect 
mockery  to  say  that  government  must  adhere  to  them,  and  is  doing 
its  duty  in  going  no  further.  The  rail-road  is  nothing  but  the  com- 
mon road  made  perfect.  The  cars,  the  engines,  etc.,  and  the  working 
of  them,  are  a  different  matter,  and  these  may  be  left  to  individuals  as 
we  now  leave  them  to  work  their  own  carriages  and  wagons.  Hence  1 
interpret  the  duty  of  government,  in  keeping  up  its  roads,  to  mean 
simply  this :  that  the  roads  should  be  adequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  kind  of  vehicle  most  preferred  and  used,  whether  it  be  car- 
riage, wagon,  or  rail-road  car.  To  accommodate  solely  and  provide 
solely  for  one  class  of  vehicles,  and  that  the  meanest  and  the  worst. 
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3"  P-  \^  !?  P  *^"'  ^^'  "^^^  '"'^^  ^y  ^^«^^'  the  fictions  of  John  Doe 

raTroad  'be  not  1^  /'/Tr'"'  "'  ^^^'"^  "^  government's  building 
rail  roads  be  not  granted,  let  us  suppose,  for  some  reason  or  other- 
say,  from  niundations,  it  became  entirely  impossible  to  use  the  com 

Yet,  I  would  not  stretch  the  argument  so  far  as  to  sav  that  wove™ 
ment  should  exclusively  construct  the  rail-roads  of  th?iountrr  ««; 

carried  met,,  T  "'iP""'?  f^""''  '''""gh  my  parallel  may  have 

srt?^i-,:retw;iei'Ti?^^^^^^^^^^ 

ernrntit  hn.  nn  ''  Tu'  ^"^  ^'  ''  ''  ^^"^^^^^  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  no  power,  the  necessity  devolves  upon  the  states  ].L 
individual  enterprise  is  not  adequate.     It  has  no   been  found  L^ 

ginia,  three-fifths  to  all  roads ;  Mi  Ingan   ^gToo^^^^^^ 

wnere  they  have  been  extensive  y  adopted    this  sHt^  on   i.      ' 
he  great  impulse.     Without  it,  L  oT  these  brilSut  r  suits  wouM 

5^9^LiSS^-;vS^rS^i?^? 

m  e  years.     We  have  no  time  to  lose.     Every  day  increasps  thJriil 
havel'lv^./       '^5  ^t^?aping  the  fruits  in  ten  thousand  ways  ^They 

enarT'^^71''^'  '^  ""'^^  ^'^^"ght'  had  bankrupted  herself  bv  her 
0  reSht  ^^'  ''""'''^''^  ^'''  "^^^'-"^^  in^proyements.  He  example 
0  lame  nir  Z"t  "^'T^ ''  ''  '  '''^^^'S  example  of  the  im^SFcv 
Is  he^no  nff  .  ?  railroads.  But  what  is  the  fact  in  Pennsvh^n  a^ 
dpprL  Ti  "^fi'^tely  richer  from  her  public  works  ^  Has  she  no  rV 
deemed^  W^honor,  and  do  not  thes'e  works  already  eLtfe  W To 
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maintain  her  engagements  promptly  ?  In  one  of  our  Southern  states 
we  have  had  repudiation,  and  that  without  rail-roads ;  and  without  this 
element  of  wealth  it  will  continue  to  be  repudiation  in  that  state. 
Gentlemen,  with  all  the  liberal  appropriations  by  states  in  aid  of  rail- 
roads, I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  public  weal  or  credit  has 
permanently  suffered,  I  defy  a  single  example.  Where  large  and 
unproductive  debts  have  been  created  it  has  not  been  for  this  purpose. 
It  has  been  for  banks  which  add  nothing  permanent  to  wealth,  and  in 
passing  away  leave  no  traces  behind  them.  A  rail-road  is  an  addition 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community — it  is  so  much  value  that  stands 
there  and  cannot  be  destroyed  ;  and  a  state  might  as  soon  expect  to 
bankrupt  herself  by  such  investments,  judiciously  made,  as  a  vender 
of  patent  medicines  bankrupt  himself  by  extravagant  expenditures  in 
advertisements. 

The  safe  and  sound  rule  is  for  the  legislature  to  meet  individual 
enterprise  halfway  in  the  matter  of  rail- roads,  and  stimulate  it  on- 
ward by  liberal  grants.  For  example,  let  the  policy  be  a  perma- 
nent one  :  that  whenever  a  company  has  paid  in  its  stock  and  com- 
pleted its  grading  and  its  woodwork,  and  is  ready  for  the  iron, 
that  the  state  will  furnish  this  iron,  by  endorsing  the  bonds  of 
the  company.  These  bonds  will  then  be  readily  negotiable.  It 
will  not  be  creating  a  state  debt, — for  who  can  doubt*  that  the 
roads  will  be  able  to  pay  promptly  the  interest  on  the  bonds  ? 
If  the  rail-road  pays  a  dividend  of  but  two  to  three  per  cent, 
per  annum,  (and  what  rail-road  in  the  United  States  is  not  paying 
twice  as  much  ?)  it  can  redeem  these  outstanding  bonds,  which  M'ill 
amount  to  only  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  whole  capital  of  the  road  ; 
or  if  we  take  the  almost  impossible  case  that  the  company  cannot 
keep  down  the  interest,  the  state  has  its  lien  upon  all  its  works, 
and  can,  of  course,  sell  out  and  reimburse  herself  at  any  moment; 
and  what  road  will  not  sell  for  more  than  the  cost  of  the  iron  1 

This  system  will  work  well,  for  it  may  properly  be  left  to  private 
enterprise  to  select  its  routes,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  these  will 
be  too  numerous.  Men  are  generally  wide  awake  to  their  own  in- 
terest ;  and  in  this  enlightened  period,  when  there  is  so  much  know- 
ledge and  experience  abroad  in  regard  to  rail-roads,  errors  can  hardly 
happen.  Routes  that  are  not  demanded  or  likely  to  be  profitable, 
will  scarcely  secure  the  investments  of  shrewd  and  calculating  capi- 
talists. But  even  if  the  state  were  to  sink  some  of  her  capital  in 
this  manner,  and  incur  some  permanent  public  debt,  in  what  more 
glorious  cause  could  it  be  done  ?  States  are  ever  ready  to  bankrupt 
themselves  with  debt  for  fleets,  and  armies,  and  wars.  Ours  is  a 
measure  of  peace;  and  whatever  permanent  debt,  be  it  remembered, 
that  it  brings,  it  brings  at  the  same  time,  in  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  every  description  of  property,  the  tax-2mying  fund  to  meet  this 
debt. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  high  time  that  the  South  and  the  West  should  do 
something  to  gain  a  position  in  this  confederacy  which  is  not  depen- 
dent and  degrading.  We  must  seek  for  some  more  profitable  in- 
vestments of  our  capital  than  those  we  have  relied  upon  in  the  past. 
Why  are  we  for  ever  nerveless,  in  debt,  and  without  surplus  for  any 
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purpose,  and  must  run  off  to  the  North  whenever  we  would  procure 
a  little  capital  to  work  a  mill  site  or  dam  a  river?  We  invest  nearly 
everything  m  a  staple  which  is  forever  at  one  extreme  or  the  other 
We  are  offered  large  prices  when  we  have  none  to  sell ;  but  when 
our  warehouses  are  laden  with  it,  we  can  find  nobody  willing  to  buy 
Ihe  construction  of  a  system  of  rail-roads  at  the  South,  in  addition 
to  Its  other  advantages,  will  have  this:  that  it  will  divert  a  lar^^e 
slave  force  into  more  profitable  channels  than  agriculture.  The 
planters  wil  hnd  inducements  to  employ  a  portion  of  their  force  in 
all  the  works  of  grading,  embankments,  cutting  timber  and   fuel 

tlT'^^  T  ''*^^'^'  ^^  *^^  employment  almost  of  the  surplus 
labor  of  the  plantations,  rail-roads  might  in  many  cases  be  con- 
structed, being  thus  almost  a  clear  gain  to  the  wealth  of  the  country 
We  already  find  these  t^or;?:  subscriptions,  as  they  are  called,  have 
become  popular  in  the  South.  J  '^  ^^^,  "'ive 

.vf.fr^T^"^  ""'"^  ^^^'  ^^'''''''''  ^^  ^^^""^  «CC"^'  ^^l^ich  will  be  very 
gieat,  but  the  construction  of  rail-roads,  in  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mmeral  resources  of  a  country  ;  in  giving  them  an  outlet 
and  ,„  promoting  manufoctures;  in  securing  them  an  expeditious  and 
safe  access  to  market  -for  this  has  been  the  result  everywhere  gen- 
tlemen, throughout  Pennsylvania,  New-York  and   New-Encrland- 

«t  T-lTTf  ''^-''^'^'  ""^^  ^^^^  t°  °t^^'"  di^'^'-^ions  o°f  labor 
and  capital,  which  must  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  South  ;  and  we 
cannot  hope  to  bring  about  these  diversions  by  any  other  m^ans 
Upon  whom  are  we  dependent  for  our  manufacturing  necessities?— 

very  shut  that  we  wear,  down  to  the  very  pin  and  button  that  fastens 

t?-answer,  the  North  :  a  people,  many  of  whom  have  been  hostile 

to  us  in  interest  and  in  feeling-who  have  estimated  our  connect  on 

by   he  dollars  that  it  would  bring  them-who  have  excommunica  eS 

InLfrl''  f ''  "'  '''"  '".T"^  "^^''^••'  ^''^  ^-^th  Pharisaical  cant 
thanked  God  they  were  not  like  us  poor  publicans,-a  people  who 
have  enticed  away  our  slaves,  mobbed  iis  when  we  have^attempTed 
to  reclaim  them,  and  like  the  hard  Egyptian  task-masters,  conZed 
Lwf-^  taleof  brick  after  they  have  taken  away  from  us  the 
s  raw  with  which  we  could  make  it;  for,  gentlemen,  the  North  re! 
alizes  out  of  our  cotton  fields  as  much  as  we  do  ourselves,  and  in  the 

thp^N.T^"  '^!  """"T  *""  co"^"ierce-that  commerce  which  has  made 
Sn  Hw/'t^  '^'1  VO^''-f^l-^ov.r  much  of  it  is  the  result  of  South- 
ern labor  1  The  whole  carrying  trade  of  your  products  and  the  re- 
turn cargoes  are  entirely  in  their  hands,  bringing  them  a  profit  of 
their  own  showing  of  640,000,000  more  per  aimum.     And  thL  too 

frnm'erjh's'"'.^'""  ^^  ^""^^"^^^'^  ^^^^  ^^^-^  «-•  P-ent'go:! 
Si'   Ij   ^«"them  colonies,  with  a  less  population  than  New- 

^ea?yt'  ^r^"''  \"'  Pennsyh^nia,  exported  abroad  dire^^, 
nea,  ly  fi,  e  times  as  much  produce.  In  the  same  period.  Carolina  and 
Georgia  exported  twice  the  value  of  New-York,  Pennsylvania  and 
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New-England.      In  the  years  from   1821  to  1830,  New-York  alone 
exceeded  these  states. 

Here,  then,  are  eighty  millions  of  dollars  taken  annually  from  us, 
and  which  legitimately  should  have  been  retained  in  our  midst,  and 
which  will  yet  be  retained  here,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  how  much  more  does  the  North  receive  from 
us  annually  in  the  support  of  her  schools  and  her  colleges,  her  editors, 
her  authors  and  her  clergy,  her  Saratogas  and  her  Newports,  her 
allurements  of  various  kinds  ? — and  more  than  all,  how  much  do  her 
citizens,  who  come  among  us  to  gather  wealth,  return  home  with,  to 
build  up  those  colossal  interests  there  which  are  the  wonders  of  the 
world  ?  Is  there  any  reciprocity,  sirs  ?  Who  of  the  North  "  reads 
a  Southern  book" — they  have  said  this  themselves  sneeringly — who 
visits  a  Southern  watering-place — attends  a  Southern  college  ?  I 
think  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  the  amount  which  is  lost  to  us 
annually  by  our  vassalage  to  the  North  at  $100,000,000.  Great 
God !  does  Ireland  sustain  a  more  degrading  relation  to  Great  Brit- 
ain? Will  we  not  throw  off  this  humiliating  dependence,  and  act  for 
ourselves  1  What  a  country  would  be  the  South,  could  we  retain 
this  money  at  home — what  ships  and  navies  we  should  have — what 
dense  metropolitan  and  magnificent  cities — what  manuflicturing  es- 
tablishments, making  every  hill  and  valley  vocal  with  the  whirl  of 
machinery — what  rail-roads,  radiating  to  every  village  and  town,  like 
the  arteries  from  the  human  heart — what  mineral  resources  deve- 
loped— what  watering-places,  crowded  with  wealth  and  fashion  and 
beauty — what  schools  and  colleges,  in  which  our  sons  should  be 
reared  to  fidelity  to  their  native  South — what  dense  population — 
what  wealth  and  what  power ! — and  yet  wo  are  now  poor  and  scat- 
tered, and  in  this  isolation  and  dependeilce  of  our  condition,  afraid 
almost  of  our  very  shadows  upon  the  wall. 

Throw  off  this  yoke  of  bondage,  and  begin  to  show  your  manhood 
at  once.  We  are  poor  and  miserable,  whereas  we  should  be  great. 
In  a  question  between  the  North  and  South,  I  prefer  the  South. 
Charity  begins  at  home.  Not  that  I  love  Cajsar  less,  but  Rome 
more.  Whatever  divisions  exist  in  Southern  politics,  there  can  be 
none  upon  this  of  Southern  Industrial  Independence.  Fire-eater  and 
com]>romiser  must  all  meet  hei'c,  unless  they  go  beyond  Scripture, 
and  love  others  better  than  themselves.  Here  is  a  separate  state  ac- 
tion upon  which  all  must  agree — that  of  loom,  and  spindle,  and  loco- 
motive. This  is  the  extent  of  my  "  fire-eating."  "  If  It  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it!" 

"  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing 
With  a  heart  forevovy  fate, 
Still  resolving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 

Gentlemen,  I  am  among  you  as  a  delegate  from  New-Orleans,  to 
speak  to  you  upon  this  subject  of  rail-roads,  and  invoke  your  action 
with  hers,  I  wish  I  had  more  power  of  popular  oratory  to  speak  to 
you  and  to  rouse  you  into  action  ;  but  what  little  reputation  1  have, 
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has  been  acquired  in  a  different  field,  and  one  in  which  I  hope  I  have 
been  able  to  do  the  South  some  service.  I  have  never  once  falter- 
ed in  that  field,  and  I  trust  in  God  I  never  shall  in  any  time  of  trial 
and  of  difficulty. 

In  every  period  of  your  history,  gentlemen,  New-Orleans  has  been 
your  commercial  centre — your  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
You  are  as  familiar  with  its  high-ways  and  its  by-ways  as  we  are  our- 
selves— its  places  of  fashionable  resort  and  amusement.  Why,  al- 
most every  other  man  we  meet  in  our  streets  in  the  winter  season, 
is  a  Tennesseean,  and  half  the  witching  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the 
female  form,  which  makes  Chartres-street  a  very  eastern  bazaar, 
traces  its  origin  to  Tennessee,  When  New-Orleans  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spanish  and  the  French,  you  vowed,  by  all  the  powers,  she 
should  be  yours,  and  you  got  her.  When  New-Orleans  was  menaced 
by  an  insulting  foe,  whose  watch-word  was  booty  and  beauty,  the 
glorious  chief  of  the  Hermitage  swore  "  by  the  Eternal,"  she  should 
not  be  taken,  and  you  saved  her.  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  have 
ever  been  linked  together ;  and  whom  God  and  your  rifles  have  put 
together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  We  intend,  gentlemen,  to  pre- 
serve this  relationship  to  you.  We  intend  that  you  shall  not  go  off 
to  the  sea-board,  to  Charleston,  Savannah  or  Richmond,  or  anywhere 
else,  but  shall  stand  by  us,  and  we  will  stand  by  you,  and  our  growth 
and  our  power  shall  be  together.  You  may  set  that  down  as  a  fact, 
do  what  you  please.  If  you  will  not  come  to  us,  we  will  come  to 
you.  "  Mahomet  will  come  to  the  mountain,"  &:c.,  &c.  Gentlemen, 
let  me  give  you  a  history  of  New-Orleans.  In  her  infancy  she  bid 
fair  to  be  a  very  colossus,  and  to  outstride,  in  her  march  to  commer- 
cial greatness,  almost  every  other  mart  upon  the  continent,  making 
of  herself  another  Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  Venice,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said  in  poetry — 

"  The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  city 
Consisteth  olall  nations." 

New-Orleans  has  suffered  herself  to  sleep  soundly  in  the  arms  of 
all  the  prosperity  which  the  God  of  nature  seemed  to  have  showered 
upon  her.  Like  Achilles  of  old,  she  conceived  that  a  Deity  had  lent 
her  armor,  and,  as  the  pet  child  of  destiny,  she  must  be  for  ever  invul- 
nerable. Bewildered  in  her  dreams  of  eastei-n  magnificence  and  rank, 
as  she  contemplated  herself  at  the  very  foot  and  receptacle  of  all  the 
greatest  and  most  magnificent  rivers  upon  earth,  w'hich  rippled  in 
their  distant  sources  among  the  mighty  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, 

"  Wheri  rolls  the  Oregon, 

And  hears  no  sound,  save  its  own  dashuigs" — 

with  fifteen  great  states  of  the  confederacy  claimed  to  be  inalien- 
ably tributary  to  her,  and  as  many  more,  pethaps,  in  embryo  ; 
with  a  position  which  looks  out  upon  the  beautiful  and  glow'ing 
islands  of  the  gulf,  now  cursed  by  tyranny,  and  where  one  of  the 
darkest  tragedies  of  the  present  century  has  been  lately  enacted  ; 
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and  looking  over  equatorial  climes,  traces  the  magnificent,  yet  un- 
developed empires  of  South  America — the  connecting  link  between 
two  great  continents,  with  almost  the  control  of  that  isthmus- connec- 
tion, over  which  it  has  been  fondly  conceived  the  rich  commerce  of 
Eastern  climes  might  be  diverted — New-Orleans,  like  a  pet  child  of 
destiny,  laughed  the  doubter  into  scorn,  and  said  unto  herself,  "  Go 
to — let  us  take  our  rest — eat,  drink  and  be  merry  ;"  and  who  shall 
gainsay  us  ?  Let  the  waves  beat ;  we  are  upon  the  everlasting  rocks, 
against  which  their  fury  shall  be  expended  in  vain.  We  shall  tithe 
and  tax,  and  levy  contributions  upon  the  world,  as  we  hold  the  keys 
of  so  much  of  its  wealth  !  Shall  we  delve  and  spin,  who  are  Nature's 
great  custom-house  officers,  administering  her  tariffs  and  her  revenues  1 
Away  with  your  fears  and  your  admonitions ; 

"  We  care  uot,  fortune,  what  you  us  deuy, 
You  cannot  rob  us  of  free  nature's  grace,—- 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  tlie  sky." 

This  was  New-Orleans  ;  but  what  is  New-Orleans  now  ?  Where  are 
her  dreams  of  greatness  and  of  glory  1  Where  her  untold  wealth  in 
embryo  1  Whilst  she  slept,  an  enemy  has  sowed  tares  in  her  most  pro- 
lific fields.  Armed  with  energy,  enterprise,  and  an  indomitable  spirit, 
that  enemy,  by  a  system  of  bold,  vigorous  and  sustained  efforts,  has 
succeeded  in  reversing  the  very  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God — 
rolled  back  the  mighty  tide  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  ten  thousand 
tributary  streams,  until  their  mouth,  practically  and  commercially, 
is  more  at  New-York  and  Boston  than  at  New-Orleans.  Thus  have 
the  fates  mocked  and  deceived  us  in  promising  rank  and  greatness  so 
long  as  the  mouth  of  the  great  rivers  should  remain  at  our  doors ! 
Well  might  we  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  Macbeth  to  the  Weird 
Sisters — 

"  Accursed  be  the  fiends 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense, 
That  keep  the  word  ofpromise  to  the  ear, 
But  break  it  to  the  hope  !" 

New-Orleans  is  now  the  prodigal  son,  who  has  wasted  his  sub- 
stance in  riotous  living.  She  has  come  to  herself  Her  conversion 
has  been  sudden  and  little  less  than  miraculous.  What  the  shbck  of 
all  the  North  could  not  effect,  came  almost  from  her  very  doors.  It 
was  to  be  expected  the  North  would  steal  from  us :  thrift  belongs  to 
them  ;  but  to  think  of  the  presumption  of  a  little  neighbor,  whom  we 
had  a  long  time  been  intending  to  extinguish,  some  convenient  day, 
in  our  overwlielming  greatness — Mobile — to  think  of  Mobile  coming 
in  for  a  share  of  spoils,  and  boasting  that,  by  a  rail-road,  she  could 
strike  at  our  last  fortress,  and  leave  us  so  poor  that  none  might  do 
us  reverence,  by  emptying  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee  into  her 
b^sin. 

Gentlemen,  though  I  honor  and  respect  the  energy  and  spirit  of 
Monile,  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,  and  it  has  roused  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  New-Orleans.  Her  citizens  stand  to  their  arms, 
ana  they  invoke  you  to  stand  by  them.  They  have  determined  to 
intercept  their  trade,  which  is  about  stealing  off  to  Mobile  and  Charles- 
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ton,  and  bring  back  much  that  has  already  gone  to  the  North. 
They  have  revived  the  road  they  projected  to  your  capital,  and  ac- 
tually commenced  15  years  ago,  and  would  strike  entirely  through 
your  state  for  the  Ohio  River. 

Gentlemen,  these  new  roads  are  commenced  under  bright  auspices. 
All  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  Louisiana  and  of  New-Orleans  are 
pledged  to  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Jackson,  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Already  the  company  is  formed,  and  the  engineers  are 
in  the  field.  Louisiana  will  complete  this  road,  {ind  that  within  a 
few  short  years.  "  Mississippi  has  resolved  that  the  work  shall  not  be 
stopped  there :  her  citizens  are  meeting  in  county  assemblages  and 
general  conventions,  and  pledge  themselves  to  go  on  with  it.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  tour  entirely  through  the  state,  and  found  the 
rail-road  fever  only  a  little  less  than  the  political.  The  planters  are 
out  of  debt,  and  have  the  means  to  subscribe  largely,  and  the  state 
has  a  large  surplus  in  her  treasury,  which  she  will  appropriate. 
There  are  two  great  routes  advocated,  in  addition  fo  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  road,  which  passes  through  the  state,  both  of  which  project  from 
the  neighborhood  of  her  capital.  One  of  them  takes  the  direction  of 
her  north-eastern  counties,  and  will  strike  the  Tennessee  River  at 
some  point,  which  shall  intersect  with  the  road  you  are  proposing 
from  Nashville  to  that  point.  The  other  road  will  extend  due  north, 
enter  your  state,  and  strike  for  Jackson,  in  Madison  county,  to  inter- 
sect there  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  road,  and  proceed  on  a  common 
track  thence  to  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cairo,  where  the  Illinois 
Central  Rail-road  will  then  make  the  rail-road  connection  complete  and 
almost  unbroken,  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes. 
Should  an  intersection  not  be  practicable  with  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
road,  the  New-Orleans  road  will  then  take  a  due  northerly  course, 
through  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Heywood,  Gibson  and  Weekly,  in 
Tennessee,  to  the  Kentucky  line. 

It  is  in  behalf  of  these  improvements  I  am  here  to  speak  to  you. 
Gentlemen,  extend  them  a  ready  help.  The  subject  is  high  above 
all  local  considerations  and  rivalries.  They  are  magnificent  works. 
You  cannot  be  content  with  a  connection  with  Charleston  and  with 
Louisville.  These  roads  will  throw  you  at  once  upon  the  Atlantic 
and  the  gulf,  upon  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  mighty  North-west. 
This  is  your  destiny.  You  will  be  in  the  heart  of  the  world.  Your 
beautiful  capital  shall  become  the  Athens,  as  New-Orleans  will  be 
the  Carthage  or  the  Rome,  of  the  Western  Valley ! 

Gentlemen,  the  people  of  New-Orleans  propose  to  hold,  on  the 
first  Monday  in  January  next,  a  great  convention  in  that  city  of  the 
people  of  all  the  Southern  and  South-western  states,  for  the  purpose 
of  concentrating  the  strength  and  energy  of  them  all  upon  a  system 
of  rail-roads,  which  shall  i-adiate  through  all  our  limits,  and  raise  us 
to  a  level  in  this  particular  with  the  North.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  and  issue  an  address  to  the  people,  a  copy  of 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  to  visit  the  states  and  legislatures  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  them.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  included  in 
that  committee.     We  invite  vou  to  this  convention,  and  trust  that 
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you  will  be  represented  by  your  most  enlightened'  and  enterprising 
citizens.  Such  men  coming  together  from  every  part  of  this  wide 
region,  must  exercise  hereafter  a  great  influence  upon  public  opinion. 
Much  valuable  information  will  be  elicited,  and  great  practical  results 
follow.  Such  conventions  have  ever  been  found  powerful  means  of 
advancing  great  causes.  They  are  the  great  engines  of  popular  action. 
It  was  but  the  other  day  a  Southern  Merchants'  Convention  assembled 
in  Richmond.  Several  great  internal  improvement  conventions  have 
been  held  at  Mem23his,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  The  extreme  South- 
west has  never  moved  until  now,  and  what  point  could  be  more  in- 
teresting and  important  for  the  meeting  of  this  great  rail-road  conven- 
tion than  New-Orleans.  And  indeed,  gentlemen,  if  there  was  wanting 
other  considerations  to  induce  the  people  of  the  South-west  to  enter 
upon  the  construction  of  a  system  of  rail-roads,  extending  through 
every  part  of  their  limits,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  them  in  the  pecu- 
liar position  which  they  sustain  with  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  have  an  interest  in  each  others'  prosperity,  founded  upon  com- 
mon hopes,  and  fears,  and  dangers.  Menaced,  as  they  are,  from  so 
many  quarters,  it  becomes  them,  in  every  possible  way,  to  strengthen 
themselves  at  home.  The  interests  of  Mobile,  New-Orleans,  Charles- 
ton, or  Savannah,  in  each  others'  advancement,  are  stronger  than 
their  interest  in  the  advancement  of  Boston  or  New- York.  These 
interests  should  preclude  all  jealousies  and  rivalries,  and  induce  a 
generous  co-operation  in  every  instance  where  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  South  is  at  issue.  Such  a  course  cannot  be  in  conflict  with 
the  individual  interests  of  any.  By  opening  or  creating  new  avenues 
of  trade  and  production,  and  extending  our  operations  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  possible  for  these  cities,  and  all  others  in  our  midst,  to 
go  on  enlarging,  and  increasing,  and  extending  their  influences,  with- 
out at  all  affecting  the  progress  of  each  other.  In  so  wide  a  field 
there  will  be  room  for  all.  The  progress  of  Boston  has  rzoMestroyed 
New- York,  but  has  rather  diverted  her  energies  into  new  and  profit- 
able channels.  It  was  an  idea  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  barbarous  as  it 
was  false,  that  one  community  could  only  advance  at  the  expense  of 
another.  The  benefits  of  trade  are  reciprocal.  Light  up  the  torches 
of  industry  at  home,  said  Benjamin  Franklin  to  his  countrymen,  on 
finding  that  all  hope  from  British  tyranny  had  fled.  This  shall  be 
our  salvation.  We  shall  be  feared  and  respected  in  proportion  as 
we  are  strong  and  powerful.  We  shall  demand  and  receive  our  rights, 
and  not  entreat  and  compromise  for  them,  as  we  are  often  forced  to 
do. 

It  may  be  an  unwelcome  truth,  but  we  cannot  disguise  it — the 
institutions,  and,  of  course,  the  very  existence  of  the  South,  are  in 
constant  danger.  The  hands  of  all  mankind  seem  to  be  against  us. 
All  the  great  powers  of  Europe  menace  our  institutions.  If  we  had 
made  our  peace/orei'e?-  with  the  North,  looking  into  the  distant  future, 
the  danger  is  still  pressing  and  great.  We  want  j9%sica^  strength, 
the  sinews  of  defences  and  war.  These  will  come  from  diversified 
industry.  It  was  this  that  enabled  Britain  to  resist  the  shock  of 
Napoleon,  and  of  all  the  world.     She  tvas  the  loorkshop  of  the  toorld  ! 
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There  is  no  hope  for  the  South  but  in  this.  She  cannot  recede.  She 
must  fight /or  her  sLaves  or  against  them.  Even  cowardice  -would  not 
save  her.  One  of  Homer's  heroes  thought  that  cowardice  would  be 
justified  if  men  might  live  for  ever  ;  but  even  in  that  deep  shall  we 
not  find  a  greater  deep  still  opening  to  devour  %  Let  us  do  our  parts 
like  men,  and  the  consequences  will  be  controlled  by  God. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  South  and  of  slave  institutions.  All  spirit 
has  not  yet  died.  In  the  best  periods  of  the  history  of  the  country 
the  South  was  the  controlling  power.  Her  enterprise  "  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepeth."  I  cannot  forget  the  early  commercial  history  of  the 
South — I  cannot  forget  that  she  had  at  one  time  the  largest  rail-road 
in  the  world,  or  that  one  of  her  citizens,  Stephen  Elliott,  was  the  first 
to  project  a  great  rail-road  connection  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  One  of  her  citizens  died  in  the  service  of  this  work. 
Many  of  you  recollect  the  visit  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne  to  your  capital, 
and  the  burning  eloquence  with  which  he  spoke  to  you  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Yes,  gentlemen,  the  South  and  slave  institutions  have,  in  all 
the  brightest  periods  of  history,  enacted  the  highest  parts  in  the  drama. 
The  Roman  slaveholder  carried  the  eagle  and  the  legions  to  the  end 
of  the  earth,  and  made  Italy  the  theatre  of  the  world's  glory.  The 
Greek  slaveholder  penetrated  almost  to  the  frosty  Caucasus — 

"  Shook  the  ars'nel, 
And  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Macedon,  to  Artaxerxes'  throne." 

All  the  civilization,  arts,  sciences,  literature,  laws,  everything  that 
"was  glorious  and  great  in  ancient  times,  sprung  from  the  southern 
states  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  southern  slaveholders,  whilst  the 
Scythian  and  Scandinavian  barbarians  of  the  north  dwelt  beneath  the 
earth  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  When  our  own  continent  was 
discovered,  it  was  only  in  the  South,  in  Peru,  and  in  Mexico,  that 
any  civilization  or  arts  were  discovered.  May  it  not — and  it  will 
not,  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves — happen  again  that  southern  civiliza- 
tion shall  be  overthrown  and  crushed  out,  and  trampled  under  foot, 
by  the  powers  which  shall  be  brought  against  it  ? 

I  will  detain  you  but  a  little  longer,  and  that  will  be  with  my  le- 
gitimate subject  of  rail-roads.  When  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  England, 
in  1832,  was  advocating  the  Manchester  line,  they  laughed  at  his 
idea  that  an  eventual  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  might  be  at- 
tained. Soon  after,  the  London  Quarterly  made  infinite  sport  of  the 
proposition  that  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  could  be  reached.  We 
should  as  soon  expect,  it  said,  the  people  of  Woolwich  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  fired  upon  by  one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets,  as 
trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine,  going  at  such  a 
rate.  In  the  present  year,  upon  the  Great  Western  Road  in  Eng- 
land, an  average  speed  of  forty-eight  miles  per  hour  has  been  attained 
without  stoppages  ;  and  we  learn  that,  for  a  short  distance,  over 
seventy  miles  has  been  reached ;  and  that  scientific  man.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner,  would  not  fix  the  practical  limit  at  short  of  two  hundred  miles 
an  hour!     A  member  of  Parliament  declared,  in  opposition  to  the 
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Manchester  lioad,  that  a  rail-road  could  not  enter  into  competition 
with  a  canal.  Even  with  the  best  locomotive  the  average  rate  would 
be  3^  miles  per  hour  ;  which  was  slower  than  the  canal  conveyance. 
The  Buffixlo  and  Albany  Road  runs  side  by  side  with  the  great  canal 
of  New- York,  a  distance  of  350  miles,  and  has  conducted  such  ex- 
traordinary freights  and  travel,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
build  another  parallel  road  of  greater  length,  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
city  of  New-York.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road  transports 
coal  and  iron  at  1^  cents  per  ton,  which  is  as  low  as  the  canals,  or, 
all  things  considered,  as  freights  on  western  rivers.  When  Mr. 
Clinton  was  advocating  the  Erie  Canal,  a  member  of  the  legislature 
asked,  inquiringly,  where  the  water  was  to  come  from  to  fill  up  this 
great  ditch — "  You  need  give  yourself  no  uneasiness,"  said  another ; 
"  the  tears  of  the  people  will  fill  it."  And  yet  rail-roads  are  in  their 
infancy ;  for  only  twenty-two  years  ago  there  was  not  in  our  broad 
land  a  single  locomotive  engine,  says  the  Rail-Road  Journal,  in  suc- 
cessful operation.,  In  this  period,  freight  and  travel  upon  them  have 
cheapened  one-half  to  two-thirds.  Cheaper  modes  of  construction 
and  management  are  adopted ;  and  if,  in  the  next  twenty  years,  any- 
thing like  the  same  progress  takes  place,  river  navigation  will  be 
entirely  abandoned,  even  for  the  heaviest  and  least  valuable  pro- 
ducts ;  the  old  father  of  waters  will  become,  as  some  one  has  said, 
useful  only  to  water  cattle.  Time  is  everything-— it  is  money. 
Who  will  use  even  your  magnificent  floating  palaces,  wnich  keep  you 
seven  to  ten  days  in  the  passage  to  New-Orleans,  when,  on  the  wings 
of  the  locomotive,  at  as  cheap  an  expense,  (for  this  can  be  done 
for  |15,)  in  thirty-six  hours  you  may  light  upon  that  gay  me 
tropolis,  transact  your  business,  and  be  comfortably  again  on  the 
way  home?  This,  too,  without  danger.  Why,  gentlemen,  your  float- 
ing palaces  are  but  floating  ^tnas.  You  sleep  upon  the  crater  which 
is  belching  forth  the  elements  of  dismay  and  death,  and  which,  in  a 
single  instant,  may  hurl  you  and  yours  into  eternity.  The  mortality 
of  western  steamers  is  frightful.  You  were  as  safe  among  the  can- 
non of  Buena  Vista.  On  the  northern  rail-roads  not  one  passenger 
in  a  million  is  killed — on  the' English,  not  one  in  five  millions — on 
the  German,  not  one  in  twenty  millions ;  whilst  on  the  western 
rivers,  the  average  killed  will  almost  be  one  in  every  two  thousajidf 
I  would  almost  take  the  bold  ground,  that  more  persons  have  been 
destroyed  in  the  last  five  years,  from  steamboat  accidents  of  every 
sort  in  the  west,  than  have  been  destroyed  on  all  the  rail-roads  in  the 
world  from  their  first  beginning  up  to  the  present  moment. 

Glorious,  then,  have  been  the  results  of  this  age  of  rail-road  im- 
provement. In  the  period  of  only  twenty  years,  nearly  three  thou- 
sand millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  world  in  their  con- 
struction— a  sum  twice  as  great  as  the  value  of  the  whole  slave  popu- 
lation of  all  the  Southern  states  together.  The  annual  savings  from 
industry,  which  it  required  to  do  this,  amounts  to  1140,000,000 — 
equal  to  the  whole  foreign  export  nearly  of  all  the  productions  and 
wealth  of  our  republic. 

Gentlemen,  if  we  were  to  add  together  all  of  these  great  works, 
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and  stretch  them  forward  in  a  continuous  line,  it  would  have  a  length 
of  26,485  miles — more  than  sufficient  to  belt  this  great  globe.  What 
a  glorious  triumph  is  here  of  human  art  and  industry  !  You  have 
heard  of  the  tap  of  the  British  drum  being  answered  from  British  for- 
tification to  British  fortification  round  the  world — of  the  Spanish 
empii'e  on  which  the  sun  never  set, — of  the  car  of  progress,  rolling 
onward  through  the  world,  carrying  with  it  all  nations  and  people. 
Here  we  have  a  more  glorious  realization  than  either.  Stretch  out  the 
links  of  your  magnificent  railways.  Start  the  locomotive.  Vulcan 
has  seized,  as  it  were,  the  reins  of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  imitating 
the  daring  rashness  of  Phseton  of  old.  The  blazing,  burning,  and 
restive  steeds  prance  furious  onward  on  their  course — onward,  and 
onward — yet  in  the  check  and  control  of  the  master  charioteer.  A 
speck  upon  the  horizon,  it  roars  and  rushes  on  to  become  a  speck 
upon  the  opposite  horizon.  All  nations,  tongues,  and  kindreds,  look 
on  and  wonder,  but  the  car  rushes  on  with  terrible  and  resistless 
energy.  Thus,  around  and  around  this  great  globe  revolves  the 
"  car  of  progress,"  carrying  with  it  light,  and  life,  and  civilization — 
warming  up  and  animating  the  countless  millions  like  the  god  of  day 
himself  in  his  eternal  orbit.  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  result  of  human 
skill,  and  enterprise,  and  energy  !  Truly,  may  we  exclaim  in  the 
language  of  Scripture,  "  God  made  man  perfect,  but  they  have  sought 
out  many  inventions ;"  and  I  trust  there  will  be  no  show  of  irrever- 
ence when  I  say  of  him,  he  has  seized  upon  one  of  the  attributes 
of  Deity  in  this,  that  "he  maketh  the  earth  his  footstool,  and  walks 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind."  - 
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This  is  too  useful  a  work  to  be  lightly  passed  over  with  the  short 
notice  we  gave  it  in  our  December  number.  A  most  valuable  com- 
pilation it  is  on  the  subject  of  the  races  ;  a  work  of  wdiich  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  all  the  merits  in  a  review,  for  almost  every  line 
and  word  of  it  deserves  to  be  paused  upon.  It  is  itself  a  review  of, 
and  selection  from,  sundry  distinguished  authors,  who  have  boldly 
dared  to  face  the  storm  of  fanaticism,  and  in  spite  of  the  almost  uni- 
versal prejudice  of  the  world,  to  roll  back  its  tide  of  error,  and  with 
the  godlike  power  of  intellect  to  pronounce  the  almighty  fiat,  "  Thus 
far,  and  no  farther !"  Some  names  unknown  to  science  are  introduced, 
to  prove  by  arguments  of  common  sense  the  necessity  of  those  re- 
lations which  science  shows  to  be  inevitable. 

The  author  of  this  compilation  makes  no  pretence  to  originality, 
but  his  work  is  not  therefore  the  less  meritorious,  and  perhaps  it  is 
even  the  more  useful,  as  he  has  in  many  of  his  authorities  given  such 

Negro-mania  :  being  an  examination  of  the  falsely  assumed  equality  of  tlie  vaiious 
races  of  men.     By  John  Campbell.     Philadelphia:  Campbell  &  Power.    Octavo,  pp. 
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names  as  only  the  grossest  ignorance  can  refuse  to  bow  to.  A  col- 
lection of  judicious  selections,  judiciously  commented  upon,  forms  in 
itself  a  volume  of  infinite  value  ;  and  while  we  disclaim  the  ability 
of  laying  before  the  public,  in  a  short  review,  all  its  merits,  we  are 
anxious,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  draw  popular  attention  to  it.  The  aim 
of  our  author  is  to  2)opuIarize  his  subject,  to  make  attainable  to  the 
every-day  reader  the  results  of  learned  investigation,  and  to  let  every 
man  find  within  his  reach  a  compendium  of  such  authorities  as  he 
often  could  not  afford  to  purchase,  or  may  not  have  leisure  to  study 
in  full.  Most  warmly  do  we  wish  him  success  in  his  experiment, 
and  most  heartily  recommend  his  work  to  all.  It  is  time  that  the 
subject  should  be  investigated  in  all  its  bearings. 

Among  the  authors  cited  by  Mr.  Campbell,  we  find  advocates  both 
for  the  unity  and  the  diversity  of  man's  origin.  Prichard,  &c.  have 
been  boldly  c[uoted,  while  Morton,  Lawrence,  Knox,  Smith,  Browne, 
Gliddon,  &c.  are  called  upon,  and  most  triumphantly,  to  prove  the 
flillacy  of  their  conclusions.  Many  strong  names  which  the  author 
might  have  summoned  on  his  own  side  of  the  question,  he  has  (part- 
ly perhaps  from  superabundant  material)  left  aside.  From  among 
ourselves,  Nott — no  mean  authority — should  perhaps  not  have  been 
entirely  forgotten  ;  but  such  oblivion  may  well  be  pardoned  in  con- 
sideration of  what  he  has  given  us,  and  he  has  from  a  very  proper 
motive  drawn  his  resources  less  from  Southern  men,  than  from  Eng- 
lishmen and  Northerners,  among  whom  certainly  no  one  can  look 
for  any  weakness  or  bias  towards  our  Southern  institutions,  in  the 
decision  of  a  question  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  its.  It  is 
singular,  however,  that  the  great  Agassiz  should  not  have  been  named 
by  him.  The  opinions  of  Mr.  Agassiz  upon  this  subject  are  well 
known,  and  it  shows  the  richness  of  material — the  overwhelming 
mass  of  proof,  that  such  a  supporter  could  be  dispensed  with. 

Our  author  enters  only  incidentally  upon  the  question  of  the  oi'i- 
gin  of  the  races,  and  rather  turns  the  force  of  his  argument  to  prove 
their  inequality.  The  races  exist,  and  exist  with  different  powers, 
different  instincts,  and  different  capacities.  These  differences  are 
inalienable  and  unchangeable.  Such  are,  in  few  words,  the  proposi- 
tions of  his  argument,  and  every  authority  quoted  (even  that  of 
Prichard,  the  principal  upholder  of  the  unity  theory,)  tends  to  con- 
firm this  position.  Whenever  and  however  men  have  appeared  upon 
this  earth,  (m'C,  in  common  with  our  author,  consider  the  diversity 
of  origin  proved  beyond  dispute,)  here  they  now  are — unlike  in  all 
things — with  the  marks  of  race  stamped  inefiaceably  upon  them,  in 
body  and  in  mind  ;  in  form,  color,  instinct  and  reason — differing  in 
all,  and  having  differed,  as  is  most  indisputably  proved  by  historical 
monun^ents  for  four  thousand  years,  and  by  every  philosophical  de- 
duction must  continue  so  to  differ.  ]\Ian's  handiwork  will  scarce 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  despite,  as  Carlyle  would  say,  "  of  the 
immortal  gods."  Should  he  try  to  force  it,  forgetting  the  necessary 
conditions  of  his  existence,  "  which  Nature  and  the  Eternal  Powers 
have  by  no  manner  of  means  forgotten,  but  do,  at  all  moments, 
keep  in  mind,  these,  they  will  at  the  right  moment,  with  due  impres- 
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siveness,  perhaps  in  ratlier  a  terrible  manner,  bring  again  to  our  mind 
also." 

The  highest  capacity  of  man,  and  its  noblest  use,  is  the  discovery 
and  execution  of  the  Almighty  iDehests, — thus  enabling  hira  to  second 
instead  of  opposing  the  beautiful  order  of  God's  developed  thought  in 
creation.  If  the  negro  be  an  inferior  man,  the  struggle  against 
God's  will,  which  aims  at  putting  him  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
superior,  is  only  not  an  impious  work,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  blind  and 
a  foolish  one.  Folly,  unfortunately,  often  leads  to  consequences 
fatal  as  vice,  and  there  is  nothing  more  mischievous  than  active  ig- 
norance. In  the  fanaticism  which  now  actually  desolates  some  of 
the  most  favored  and  beautiful  parts  of  our  globe,  threatening  others 
even  at  the  risk  of  dragging  to  earth  the  high-reared  monuments  of 
man's  civilization,  we  find  vicious  malevolence  and  ignorance  com- 
bining their  power  to  raise  some  higher  law  than  any  which  God  has 
sanctioned  ;  and  because  the  black  man  cannot  reach  the  level  of  the 
white,  they  would  even  drag  down  and  degrade  the  white  to  his 
capacities. 

Can  it  be  that  in  an  age  when  science  walks  abroad,  astonishing 
the  world  by  a  progress  hitherto  unequaled  in  her  annals — when  no 
longer,  with  snail-like  advance,  she  labors  the  ascent  to  knowledge, 
but  rather  leaps  forward  to  her  magnificent  conclusions — when  she 
girdles  the  world  with  steam,  and  flashes  her  lightning  thought, 
even  with  lightning  speed,  through  the  expanse  of  a  continent — 
when  we  see  her  votaries,  (in  the  eloquent  language  of  Professor 
Lieber,)  "  like  priests  of  nature,  revealing  her  great  mysteries  and 
showing  thought, — one  thought, — the  thought  of  God,  pervading  the 
univefse  and  its  phases" — Oh !  can  it  be  that  this  is  to  be  swept 
aside,  or  rather  crushed  down  to  the  level  of  a  Haytien  civilization  ? 
Can  it  be,  that  the  great  one  thought^  that  thought  of  God,  so  beauti- 
fully pictured  out  even  in  the  lowest,  as  in  the  highest  of  his  works, 
is  to  be  tinkered  at  and  defaced,  patched  and  plastered,  by  a  set  of 
mad-men,  whose  one  idea  seems  to  be  built  upon  some  whining, 
Wilberforcian,  Clarksonized  wail  of  "black  brethren"  and  "neoro 
improvement  ?"  Verily,  nature  "  suffereth  long  and  is  kind,"  or 
ere  this,  had  her  curse  fallen  upon  us.  We  struggle  against  her,  we 
fiercely  resist  her  teachings,  and  fancy  that  these  poor  heads  of  ours 
■ — to  say  nothing  of  black  Sambo's  and  CufFee's — can  regulate  mat- 
ters by  a  higher  law  than  hers.  But  the  time  cometh  when  our  pro- 
bation can  last  no  longer.  Then,  and  in  "  rather  a  terrible  man- 
ner," it  is  to  be  feared,  we  will  receive  our  lesson  !  Ts  it  not  even 
now,  alas,  beginning  %  What  is  this  cry  over  Europe,  echoing  even 
to  our  own  shores?  What  means  this  darkly-shadowed  caricature 
of  good — this  horrible  disfigurement  of  Christian  charity — which,  but 
that  it  stalks  in  terrible  reality  before  us,  would  seem  like  the 
mockery  of  some  fearful  dream  ?  The  angel  form  which  we  have 
gazed  upon  and  worshiped  as  Christian  charity  and  brotherly  love 
now  suddenly  starts  forth,  grinning  upon  us  in  hideous  deformity  of 
vice,  and  gibbering  out  its  horrible  obscenities  of  "  socialism"  and 
"  communism,"  drags  along  upon  its  track  the  shouting  mob,  who  in 
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their  ravings  for  "  negro  abolition"  and  "  universal  equality,"  tram- 
ple under  foot  at  once  God's  law  and  man's  law — virtue  and  de- 
cency. The  demon  is  unchained.  This  wide-spread  and  wider- 
spreading  evil  figures  forth,  not  badly,  the  beast  of  .the  Apocalypse, 
unto  vi'hora  "  was  given  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphe- 
mies ;"  "  and  he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God  to  blas- 
pheme his  name,"  "and  power  was  given  him  over  all  kindreds,  and 
tongues,  and  nations." 

The  strength  of  this  hideous  power  is  now  interesting  itself  largely 
in  the  negro  cause  ;  and  because  the  innovators  find  the  impossibility 
of  putting  into  execution  their  crude  theories  among  their  white 
brethren,  and  more  nearly  equalized  population,  they,  in  their  agony 
for  action,  look  about  for  something  tangible,  something  less  im- 
possible, and  fancy  that  it  is  found  in  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
Alas !  for  the  mistaken  folly  of  those  who,  in  thus  acting,  act  sin- 
cerely. Their  well-meaning  and  oflicious  ignorance  is  pushed  on  by 
the  powerful  lever  of  fanaticism  to  ends  from  which  they  would 
shrink  in  afl^ight  could  they  see  them  in  full  development ;  but 
which,  in  halfway  execution,  they  rejoice  over,  as  the  poor  idiot  gazes 
in  delighted  wonder  and  warms  his  fingers  by  the  blaze  which  is 
demolishing  his  dwelling,  fancying  the  while  that  he  has  done  a  wise 
thing  in  the  application  of  the  spark  which  has  lighted  to  their  de- 
struction his  own  and  his  neighbors'  homes. 

Alas  for  their  folly  !  But  wo  !  wo !  a  wo  of  darkness  and  of 
death  !  a  wo  of  hell  and  of  perdition  to  those  who,  better  knowing, 
goad  folly  on  to  such  an  extreme !  This  is  indeed  the  sin  not  to  be  for- 
given ;  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  and  against  the  spirit  of  God. 
The  beautiful  order  of  Creation,  breathed  down  from  Almighty  in- 
telligence, is  to  be  moulded  and  wrought  by  flmatic  intelligence ! 
until  dragged  down  at  last  to  negro  intelligence! ! 

The  Almighty  has  thought  well  to  place  certain  of  his  creatures  in 
certain  fixed  positions  in  this  world  of  ours,  for  what  cause  he  has 
not  seen  fit  to  make  quite  clear  to  our  limited  capacities  ;  and  why 
an  ass  is  not  a  man,  or  a  man  an  ass,  will  probably  forever  remain  a 
mystery  to  our  limited  intellects.  One  thing,  however,  he  has  in  his 
mercy  made  clear  enough,  viz.,  that  by  no  manner  of  education ;  no 
stocks,  braces,  nor  regimental  drillings  ;  no  problems,  theories,  nor 
definitions;  neither  by  steam  nor  by  telegraph^-neither  by  mesmer- 
ism nor  by  chloroform,  can  our  unfortunate  brother  ass,  whether  men- 
tally or  corporeally,  be  induced  to  consider  himself  as  a  gentleman, 
and  act  accordingly,  i/e,  at  least,  is  not  capable  of  attaining  the 
white  civilization  of  this  our  19th  century.  We  hope  that  our  phi- 
lanthropic friends  will  allow  us  this.  We  would  fain  have  some 
sure  ground  to  stand  upon,  but  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  they 
may  not  come  with  some  new-fiuigled  theory  of  communism  to 
knock  this  platform  also  from  under  our  feet.  Believing,  however, 
that  (until  the  spirit  of  improvement  rises  a  step  or  two  higher) 
they  will  allow  us  our  position,  we  would  beg  them  to  instruct  us 
upon  what  princij)le  of  justice  this  unfortunate  brother  ass — this 
hirsute  relative — should  be  so  be-deviled  and  trampled  upon.     Why 
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should  he  not  lie  amidst  feathers  and  velvet,  as  well  as  the  best  in 
the  land  ?  And  why,  above  all,  must  he  help  work  to  make  such 
feathers  and  velvet  comfortable  lodgings  for  his  so-called  betters  1 
God-given  intellect  and  power  to  attain,  count  for  nothing  in  this 
naodern  system  of  arguing.  The  ass  has  as  good  a  right  to  the  pos- 
session of  intellect  as  the  man ;  and  if  God  has  not  given  it  to  him, 
we  must  remedy  the  injustice  by  some  patent  "  free-and-equal"  sys- 
tem. The  process  is  easy  enough.  If  the  ass  cannot  stand  on  two 
legs,  knock  the  man  down  to  all  fours,  (nothing  is  simpler.)  and  vive 
la  fraternite  !  Why  did  not  the  Almighty  save  us  all  this  trouble, 
and  make  the  ass  a  man,  or  the  man  an  ass,  from  the  beginning  % 
Truly,  'tis  a  problem  hard  to  solve,  and  poor  donkey,  with  his  la- 
mentable braying,  comes  as  near  an  explanation  as  all  our  philoso- 
phizing can  do.  God  made  the  world — God  gave  thee  there  thy 
place,  my  hirsute  brother ;  and  according  to  all  earthly  probabilities 
and  possibilities,  it  is  thy  destiny  therein  to  remain,  bray  as  thou 
wilt.  From  the  same  great  power  have  our  sable  friends,  Messrs. 
Sambo,  Cuffee  &  Co.  received  their  position  also ;  with  which  iiosi- 
tion,  allow  us  to  remark,  the  worthy  ancestors  of  Messrs,  Sambo, 
Cuffee  &  Co.  have  continued  perfectly  satisfied  for  some  four  thousand 
years,  (longer,  perchance,  but  records  go  no  farther,)  and  their  de- 
scendants would,  most  undoubtedly,  have  so  continued  ;  but  behold 
Satan,  as  when 

"  Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve 
Assaying  by  liis  devilish  arts  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy," 

comes  now  in  the  likeness  of  an  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal" 
advocate,  to  raise 

"Vain  hopes,  vain  aims,  inordinate  desires" 

in  poor  Cuffee's  hitherto  quiet  brain !  Alas,  "  my  poor  black 
brother !"  thou,  like  the  hirsute,  must  do  thy  braying  in  vain.  Where 
God  has  placed  thee,  there  must  thou  stay.  "  You,  Quashee,  my 
pumpkin,  (not  a  bad  fellow  either,  this  poor  Quashee,  when  tolerably 
guided,)  idle  Quashee,  I  say,  you  must  get  the  devil  sent  away  from 
your  elbow,  my  poor  dark  friend  !  In  this  world  there  will  be  no 
existence  for  you  otherwise."  To  the  immortals,  perchance,  this 
tempest  in  a  tea-pot,  this  little  hubbub  on  our  little  globe,  may  look 
trifling  enough,  they  seeing  very  certainly  that  at  the  end  of  some 
score  of  centuries  all  things  will  go  right  again.  Quashee  will  either 
have  gone  back  to  his  quiet  corner  in  this  world's  civilization,  or 
perchance,  have  vacated  it  forever  in  favor  of  some  higher  claimant. 
It  matters  little  in  all  likelihood  to  the  supreme  spectators  of  this 
world's  game,  what  confusion  of  checking  and  check-mating  may  be 
going  on  in  our  little  ant-hill.  The  thought  of  God  ipust  conquer 
finally,  and  the  score  or  so  of  centuries  more  or  less  would  be  but 
a  moment  in  its  development.  But  to  us,  my  brothers,  and  our 
children,  these  twenty  centuries,  what  are  they  1  White  and  black, 
were  it  not  well  to  think  on  this  a  little  ?     Truly  to  us,  my  biped 
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brethren  of  all  complexions,  this  abolitionist  Satan  is  preparing  (if 
so  be  we  chain  him  not  in  time)  a  sorry  chase  through  this  world's 
existence.  Only  the  hirsute  can  flourish  then ;  ranging  at  will  through 
beauteous  regions,  cast  back  again  to  wildness  and  the  desert. 
There  nature's  bounty  may  furnish  grass  to  the  hirsute,  but,  truly, 
no  bread  to  the  biped.  Black  Quashee  cannot  understand  this  ;  God 
has  not  given  him  the  intellect  for  it ;  and  if  we  teach  him  to  bray 
out  for  liberty,  i.  e.,  for  idleness,  verily  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  bray 
to  that  tune,  as  to  any  other.  But  the  white  man  !  Of  what  is  he 
dreaming,  when  he  listens  even  for  a  moment  to  such  cant  1  To 
him  God  has  given  intellect,  (would  he  but  use  it!)  to  see  the  truth. 
Brother,  (for  if  acting  conscientiously,  and  no  devil's  firebrand  sent 
by  Satan  to  our  undoing,  even  as  a  brother,  although  differing,  we 
hail  thee,)  brother,  thou  speakest,  perchance,  in  ignorance.  Hast 
thou  ever  lived  along  side  of  Quashee?  noticed  his  habits,  his  mind, 
his  character,  his  tastes,  his  virtues  and  his  vices  1  Clothed  him  in 
health,  and  nursed  him  in  sickness?  cheered  him  in  merriment,  and 
comforted  him  in  sorrow  ?  rejoiced  with  him,  and  suffered  with  him  ? 
laughed  with  him,  and  wept  with  him?  Thou  hasi  not ;  but  there 
be  those  who  have ;  "  go  thou  and  do  likewise,"  and  when  (if  ever) 
thou  dost,  thou  wilt  cease  to  he  an  abolitionist.  The  white  man,  whose 
heart  truly  warms  to  the  fate  of  the  negro,  would  cease  to  agitate 
this  question  in  that  moment  that  he  would  become  well  acquainted 
with  him,  for  thus  would  he  learn  its  utter  impracticability.  At  the 
hideous  thought  of  amalgamation,  even  the  abolitionist  white-blood 
shudders.  The  white  and  the  black  race  can  only  exist  together  in 
their  present  relations.  Abolition  is  the  extinction  of  the  one  or 
the  other. 

"  /  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious  gains, 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower  pains  ! 
Mated  with  a  squalid  savage — what  to  me  were  sun  or  clime  1 
/the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time  !" 

The  civilized  man  must  retain  his  position,  or  perish. 

We  beg  pardon  of  Mr.  Campbell,  however,  whom  we  have,  like  a 
garrulous  host,  kept  for  a  long  time,  hat  in  hand,  ready  to  make  his 
bow  to  the  reader,  while  we,  instead  of  remembering  our  duty  of 
introducing  him,  have  been  prosing  away  upon  his  text.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell is,  he  tells  us,  a  member  of  the  Social  Improvement  Society  of 
Philadelphia  ;  at  divers  meetings  of  which  society,  "  various  and 
talented  speakers,"  (we  use  Mr.  C.'s  words,)  ivhite  and  i foe/;,  joined 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question — "  Can  the  colored  races  of  men 
be  made  mentally,  politically  and  socially  equal  with  the  white  ?" 
This  is  a  rather  startling  outset ;  and  judging  from  the  results 
usually  emanating  from  such  parti-colorcd  associations,  our  first  im- 
pulse was  to  withdraw  from  Mr.  Campbell's  extended  hand.  Gulp- 
ing down  the  doubt,  however,  we  boldly  enlist  under  the  motto  he 
adopts — "  Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good" — and  we 
are  rewarded  by  finding  that  he  honestly  and  manfully  meets  the 
question.     Here,  then,  we  have  a  collection  of  extracts,  selected  by  a 
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northern  man,  who  has  entered  freely  into  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
j  ect  with  minds  of  all  hues, 

"  Black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and  gray." 

enthusiast  and  fanatic  ;  whose  important  scientific  authorities  are 
all,  without  exception,  Englishmen  or  northern  United  States  men. 
Surely  no  bias  should  be  here  expected  in  favor  of  southern  United 
States  institutions,  and  yet  a  stronger  defence  of  them  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "  Can  the  colored  races  of  men  be  made 
mentally,  politically  and  socially  equal  with  the  white  f  our  author 
first  states  the  indisputable  fact,  that  never,  from  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  until  now,  has  there  appeared  a  race  of  negroes,  that  is, 
"  men  with  woolly  heads,  flat  noses,  thick  and  protruding  lips,  which 
has  ever  emerged  from  a  state  of  savageism  or  barbarism  to  even 
a  demi-civilization."  "  Look  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Brazil,  to  Aus- 
tralia, to  the  Gold  Coast,  to  Zanguebar,  to  Congo,  to  Senegambia, 
to  Ashantee,  nay,  to  the  civilization  under  his  imperial  highness 
Faustin  the  First,  Emperor  of  Hayti,  and  answer  me,  ye  Garrisons, 
and  Phillipses,  and  Burleys,  and  Fulsoms,  and  Smiths,  what  has  this 
race  done  in  five  thousand  years  ?"  To  those  who  advance  the  argu- 
ment, that  the  negro  has  never  had  an  opportunity  for  development, 
because  the  white  man  has  always  oppressed  him,  our  author  says, 
"  they  forget  that  the  latter  portion  of  this  proposition  refutes  the 
former.  If  the  white  man  has  always  oppressed  the  negro,  it  goes 
to  establish  the  fact  claimed  by  me,  that  the  white  man  is  mentally 
superior,  because,  if  the  white  man  has  been  always  powerful  enough 
to  debar  the  negro  from  improving  his  intellect,  it  establishes  the 
complete  force  of  my  views — '  that  no  amount  of  education  or  train- 
ing can  ever  make  the  negro  equal  in  intellect  with  the  white ;' 
'  knowledge  is  power ;'  and  it  is  evident  to  all,  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances has  the  negro  race  ever  been  able  to  compete  with  the 
white."  "  We  see  around  us,  in  every  direction,  evidences  of  the 
fact,  that  the  negro  is  naturally  inferior  to  the  white ;  but  it  is  unfair 
to  institute  comparisons  where  this  race  is  held  in  bondage  by  the 
white.  We  will  give  them  all  the  advantages  of  a  fair  examination. 
We  will  travel  to  that  cj^uarter  of  the  globe  which  seems  to  be  the 
native  land  of  this  race,  and  to  which  they  appear  to  be  indigenous. 
We  will  go  where  the  white  man  has  never  oppressed  them,"  and 
what  do  we  find '?  "  Monumental  ruins  of  Dahomey,  forty  ages  do 
not  look  do-\ni  upon  you !  Strewn  columns  of  Ashantee,  where  shall 
we  find  you  ?  Echo  answers,  '  where  V  Decaying  towers  of  Zangue- 
bar, shall  any  traveler  ever  discover  your  nameless  and  undiscovered 
and  undiscoverable  foundations  1  Sculptured  temples  of  Guinea, 
what  hierologist  shall  be  able  to  decipher  your  extinguished  hiero- 
glyphics'?" "  If  only  one  great  negro  name  could  be  produced  to 
redeem  a  whole  race,  then  I  will  retract  all  I  have  ever  said  of  negro 
inferiority, — but  this  one  only  name,  this  rara  avis,  this  white  black- 
bird, this  phoenix,  is  not  forthcoming ;  '  you  cannot  make  a  silk  purse 
out  of  a  sow's  lug,'  is  an  old  and  homely  adage,  but  not  the  less  true ; 
34  VOL.  II. 
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SO  can  you  not  make  anything  from  a  negro  but  negroism,  which 
means  barbarism  and  inferiority."  "  Have  the  woolly-headed  races 
of  men  ever  produced  one,  even  only  one  man,  famous  either  as  law- 
giver, statesman,  poet,  priest,  painter,  historian,  orator,  architect, 
musician,  soldier,  sailor,  engineer,  navigator,  astronomer,  linguist, 
mathematician,  anatomist,  chemist,  physician,  naturalist,  or  philo- 
sopher "?"  Not  one,  in  the  whole  expanse  of  the  world's  history,  for 
4,000  years  ;  and  yet  there  are  men  who  dare  to  babble  of  circum- 
stance, disadvantage,  oppression  and  universal  equality.  What  might 
the  negro  have  done,  if, — and  if, — and  if? — What  might  the  jackass 
have  done,  if, — and  if, — and  if?  The  proof  is  as  fair  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other — the  same  in  kind,  dilfering  only  in  degree.  As  God 
made  them,  so  they  have  been,  so  they  are,  and  so  they  will  be ; 
the  white  man,  the  negro  and  the  jackass,  each  to  his  kind,  and  each 
to  his  nature ;  true  to  the  finger  of  destiny,  (which  is  the  finger  of 
God,)  and  undeviatingly  pursuing  the  track  which  that  finger  as  un- 
deviatingly  points  out.  Where  rebel  reason  in  its  little  pride  of 
might  would  try  to  change  that  track,  there  does  the  restless  vehe- 
mence of  disorganized  nature  prove  its  own  avenger.  The  negro, 
become  master,  extinguishes  that  civilization  which  his  nature  abhors, 
to  revel  in  savageism  to  which  his  instincts  limit  him.  Philanthropy, 
or  rather  philo-donkey ism,  has  never  yet  experimented  how  the  ass 
would  act  under  similar  circumstances  ;  but  we  are  fully  authorized, 
from  logical  induction,  to  conclude  that  green  grass  and  the  wilder- 
ness would  be  the  order  of  the  day  under  his  regime,  and  humanity, 
both  black  and  white,  would  be  fairly  kicked  out  of  existence.  To 
the  white  man  then,  the  philosopher,  poet,  orator,  historian, — to  him 

"The  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time," 

it  matters  little  whether  donkeyism  or  negroism  predominate  ;  either, 
to  him,  would  be  extinction. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  inferiority  of  the  negro,  we  have  then, 
in  all  honest  reasoning,  the  full  right  to  deduce  it  from  constant,  un- 
varying, and  unstruggling  inferiority  of  position  ;  and  the  observations 
of  naturalists  all  go  to  confirm  this  position  by  his  anatomical  infe- 
riority. Mr.  Campbell  quotes  largely  to  this  effect,  and  gives  us 
extracts  even  from  Dr.  Prichard,  acknowledging,  that  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  highest  of  the  simitc,  the  chimpanzee  and  the  orang, 
there  is  apparent,  in  certain  parts  of  the  skeleton,  "  an  approach 
towards  the  forms  of  these  latter  species."* 

Lawrence,  after  enumerating  the  various  points  of  anatomicil  dif- 
ference, continues  :  "In  all  the  particulars  juSt  enumerated,  the  negro 
structure  approximates  unequivocally  to  that  of  the  monkey.  It 
not  only  differs  from  the  Caucasian  model,  but  is  distinguished  from 
it  in  two  respects :  the  intellectual  characters  are  reduced,  the  animal 
features  enlarged  and  exaggerated."     Knox,  of  the  dark  races  ge- 

*  Our  quotations,  let  it  be  understood,  are  henceforward  invariably  taken  at  second 
hand  from  Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  our  object  to  show  what  he  has  done,  and  to  give  his 
book,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  the  circulation  which  it  so  well  deserves. 
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nerally,  remarks :  "  The  whole  shape  of  the  skeleton  differs  from  ours ; 
and  so,  also,  I  find,  do  the  forms  of  almost  every  muscle  of  the  body." 
Of  the  Hottentots,  he  says :  "  Their  skeleton  presents  of  course  pe- 
culiarities ;  such  as  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  nasal  bones,  which 
run  into  one  in  early  age,  not  unfrequently  as  we  find  in  apes.  But 
it  is  the  exterior  which  is  the  most  striking ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is 
wonderful.  No  one  can  believe  them  to  be  of  the  same  race  with 
ourselves  ;  yet,  unquestionably,  they  belong  to  the  genus  man." 

The  now  exploded  assumption,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
negroes,  is  met  by  Mr.  Campbell  with  such  a  mass  of  authorities, 
that  we  must  refer  the  reader,  who  is  curious  on  the  subject,  to  his 
book.     One  can  but  smile  in  reading  them,  at  the  idea  that  such  an 
error  could  ever  have  obtained  credence  enough  to  make  it  worth 
combating.      "  Now  that  we  distinguish  the  several  human  races  by 
the  bones  of  the  head,  (remarks  Lawrence,)  it  is  easy  to  prove,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  hue  of  their  (the  Egyptians)  skin,  they 
belonged  to  the  same  race  with  ourselves ;"  "  that  they  formed  no 
exception  to  that  cruel  law,  (a  cruel  law!  which  God  has  made  !  and 
shall  we  better  it  ?)  which  seems  to  have  doomed  to  eternal  inferiority 
all  the  tribes  of  our  species  which  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a 
depressed  and  compressed  cranium."     The  great  Cuvier  had  already 
long  before  pronounced,  that  "  neither  the  Gallas,  nor  the  Bosjesmen, 
nor  any  race  of  negroes,  produced  that  celebrated  people ;"   and 
Morton*  (a  name  at  which  we  bow  our  heads  in  sorrow,  tliat  so  early 
should  have  been  closed  a  life  whose  labors  science  can  ill  spare) 
gives  a  stream  of  decisive  evidence  on  the  subject.     A  translation  of 
a  deed  on  papyrus  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  Alexander  First,  giving 
a  description  of  the  persons,  parties  to  a  sale  of  land  at  Thebes, 
describes  one  of  them  as  of  a  dark  complexion,  the  remaining  five  as 
sallow.     The  Egyptians  themselves,  on  their  monuments,  have  re- 
presented the  men  red,  the  women  yellow ;  and  both  with  features 
entirely  distinct  from  the  negro,  who  appears  among  them  with  all 
the  characteristic  features  of  his  race,  and  always  in  a  condition  of 
bondage  or  inferiority.    "  Negroes  (observes  ]\Iorton)  were  numerous  • 
in  Egypt,  but  their  position  in  ancient  times  was  the  same  that  it  now 
is,  that  of  servants  and  slaves."     '•  The  hair  of  the  Egyptians  re- 
sernbled  in  texture  that  of  the  fairest  Europeans  of  the  present  day," 
Equally  futile  and  equally  rejected  by  science,  is  the  assumption, 
that  climate  or  habit  of  life  can   account  for  the  differences  of  race. 
"The  physical  or  organic  characters  which  distinguish  the  several 
races  of  men,  are  as  old  (says  Morton)  as  the  oldest  records  of  our 
species."     We  frequently  find  one  race  inhabiting  an  extent  of  coun- 
try which  serves,  at  once,  to  prove  the  irrationality  of  the  conclusion, 
that  climate  can  have  had  any  influence  in  stamping  upon  it  its  char- 
acteristic differences.     "  The  ffat  face  of  the  Chinese  (observes  Law- 
rence) not  only  extends  throughout  that  vast  empire,  which  covers 


*  It  is  but  justice  to  this  distinguished  man  to  remark,  that  we  have  ourselves  heard 
Agassiz  (himself  the  greatest  of  living  naturalists)  say,  that  he  was  an  authority  inferior 
to  none  in  ethnology. 
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nearly  forty  degrees  of  latitude  and  seventy  of  longitude  ;  but,  also, 
over  the  neighboring  regions  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  the  north 
of  Europe  and  of  America,  over  a  ver}^  large  portion  of  the  globe,  in- 
cluding every  possible  variety  of  heat  and  cold,  elevation  and  low- 
ness,  moisture  and  dryness,  wood,  marsh,  and  plain.  That  Euro- 
pean Creoles  in  the  West  Indies,  in  America  and  in  the  East,  have 
preserved  their  native  features  in  all  instances  where  no  intermixture 
of  blood  has  occurred,  is  proved  by  the  uninterrupted  experience  of 
the  Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  English,  who  have  had  foreign  colonies 
in  climates  most  differing  from  their  own,  lunger  than  any  other  na- 
tion. The  modern  Gipseys  and  the  Jews  afford  examples  of  peculiar 
and  distinctive  casts  of  countenance  being  preserved  in  every  cli- 
mate." Volney  has  attempted  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
negro  features  in  the  following  whimsical  manner.  We  translate, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  French  may  not  be  quite  fami- 
liar. "  I  observe,  that  the  features  of  the  negro  represent  precisely 
the  state  of  contraction  which  our  faces  assume  when  struck  by  the 
light  and  a  strong  reverberation  of  heat — then  the  brow  frowns, 
the  ball  of  the  cheek  rises,  the  eyelid  contracts,  and  the  mouth  draws 
itself  together  {fait  la  moiie.)  Is  it  not  natural  that  this  contraction 
which  takes  place  continually  in  the  naked  and  hot  country  of  the 
negro,  should  become  the  permanent  characteristic  of  his  face  1 
— Unfortunately  (answers  Lawrence)  for  these  speculations,  the 
negro  features  occur  in  numerous  tribes  spread  over  a  very  great 
extent  of  country,  with  various  climates,  and  in  many  instances, 
Avhere  the  heat  is  by  no  means  excessive ;  the  character,  too, 
is  permanent  after  any  number  of  generations,  when  the  negro  is 
taken  into  other  climes."  Blumenbach  seriously  quotes  some  wise- 
acre, even  more  fanciful  than  Volney,  who  would  fain  account  for  the 
flat  mouth  and  swollen  lips,  by  the  fact  that  the  mothers  carrying 
their  children  on  their  backs,  "  in  the  violent  motion  required  for 
their  hard  labor,  as  in  beating  and  pounding  millet,  &c..  the  face  of 
the  young  one  is  constantly  thumping  against  the  back  of  the  mo- 
•  ther."  Fovero  Bambino!  one  would  imagine  that  thumps  violent 
enough  to  flatten  its  poor  little  nose,  must  keep  the  juvenile  martyr 
in  a  state  of  constant  depletion  from  that  important  organ.  What, 
moreover,  becomes  of  this  theory  in  a  barbarous  country  like  our 
own,  where,  when  the  mother  goes  to  work,  the  child  is,  by  order  of  her 
brutal  master,  actually  taken  from  her  until  her  labor  is  done,  and  con- 
signed to  its  cradle,  or  to  the  arms  of  a  nurse,  who  holds  it  in  the 
ordinary  fashion  for  the  carrying  of  such  commodities,  while  basking 
in  the  sun,  or  sitting  by  a  comfortable  fire,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Farther — to  call  in  science  to  our  aid — "  All  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  negro  cranium  (says  Lawrence)  exist  in  the  foetus.  The 
prominent  jaws,  flat  nose,  and  other  characteristics,  are  found  as 
strongly  marked  in  the  youngest  embryo  as  in  the  adult.  That 
climate  has  no  transmittible  effect  on  the  skin,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  the  children  of  the  husbandman,  or  of  the  sailor  whose 
countenance  bears  the  marks  of  other  climes,  are  just  as  fair  as  those 
of  the  most  delicate  and  pale  inhabitants  of  a  city.     Nay,  the  Moors, 
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who  have  lived  for  ages  under  a  burning  sun,  still  have  white  children, 
and  the  offspring  of  Europeans  in  the  Indies  have  the  original  tint  of 
their  progenitors.  On  the  hypothesis  which  assigns  the  varieties  of  man- 
kind to  the  operation  of  climate  as  their  cause,  we  should  expect  to 
find  in  Africa  all  tribes  under  the  equator  of  the  most  intensely  black 
color ;  the  tinge  should  become  lighter  and  lighter  as  we  proceed 
thence  towards  the  South,  and  the  complexion  ought  to  be  white, 
when  we  arrive  at  regions  which  enjoy  a  European  climate.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  Abyssinians  on  the  east,  with 
dark  olive  color  and  long  hair,  are  placed  near  the  equator,  and  sur- 
rounded by  negroes.  In  the  same  part,  also,  the  Gallas,  a  great  and 
barbarous  nation,  having,  according  to  Bruce,  long  black  hair  and 
white  skin,  verging  to  brown,  occupy  extensive  regions  under  the 
equator  itself  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  proceed  from  the  equator 
towards  the  south,  through  tribes  of  negroes,  we  find  the  black  color 
continue  with  undiminished  intensity.  It  is  known  in  the  West  In- 
dies, that  the  Congo  negroes,  in  the  blackness  of  their  skin  and  woolly 
hair,  equal  any  tribe  of  x\fricans.  The  Island  of  Madagascar,  which 
is  cooled  by  the  mild  breezes  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  continue  a  white  race,  has  two  kinds  of  natives  :  one  of  olive 
color  with  dark  hair,  the  other  true  negroes.  When  we  consider  how 
large  an  extent  of  Africa  is  occupied  by  the  black  woolly-haired  ne- 
groes, and  that  these  regions  vary  in  their  latitude,  their  elevation, 
and  every  other  point,  that  they  include  sandy  deserts,  coasts,  rivers, 
hills,  valleys,  and  very  great  varieties  of  climate,  the  conclusion  that 
these  adventitious  circumstances  do  not  inflaence  the  color  or  other 
properties  of  the  race,  is  irresistible."  Knox  says — "My  esteemed 
friend.  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  informs  me,  that  he  attentively  looked  at 
a  family  descended  from  forefathers  who  came  to  South  Africa  with 
the  first  settlers.  Three  hundred  years  then  had  elapsed  since  their 
first  arrival.  Their  descendents,  at  this  moment,  are  as  fair  as  the 
fairest  of  Europeans."  Cases  there  are  of  white  families,  under 
similar  circumstances,  being  lost  to  the  whites  and  only  known  in 
their  negro  descendents  ;  but  there  is  abundant  proof  that  this  is  the 
result  of  constant  mingling  with  negro  blood,  until  the  white  has  run 
out ;  which  the  commonest  observer  knows  must  be  the  case  where 
the  supply  of  white  blood  is  not  constantly  renewed.  We  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  whether  North  or  South,  seem  to  be  in 
little  danger  of  chano-ins;  our  skins ;  and  our  children  are  as  fair  as 
their  Saxon  or  Celtic  ancestors,  although  occupying  the  very  grounds 
on  which  the  red  man  lived  and  died,  leaving  his  scattered  graves  as 
memorials  of  ages  of  possession. 

The  wool  of  the  negro,  another  mooted  point,  our  author  most 
satisfactorily  settles  for  us,  through  the  minute  and  learned  argument 
of  P.  A.  Browne.  Most  unwillingly  do  we  pass  over  a  discussion, 
showang  such  close  research,  and  so  triumphantly  carried  through. 
Our  bounds  will  not,  however,  allow  its  insertion,  and  we  can  only 
entreat  our  readers  to  study  it  for  themselves.  The  garbled  view 
which  our  very  limited  extracts  could  give  would  be  doing  it  injus- 
tice.    Suffice  it  to  say,  that  ]Mr.  Bro\vne  not  only  proves  his  point  by 
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producing  fact  upon  fact  in  a  way  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  candid 
mind  to  oppose,  but  gives  us  also  an  insight  of  the  extremely  slov- 
enly and  careless  manner  in  which  Prichard  occasionally  pushes 
forward  his  positions.  The  covering  of  the  negro-head  is  most  indis- 
putably tvooL  Hair  will  not  felt,  but  wool  will  ;  and  the  covering  of 
the  negro's  head  will  felt — has  been  felted."  With  reference  to  the 
color  of  the  skin,  which,  a  few  lines  back,  we  were  discussing,  Mr. 
Browne  cites  the  authority  of  M.  Flourens,  an  eminent  French  phy- 
siologist, who  "  found  four  distinct  layers  between  the  cuticle  and 
the  cutis ;"  the  second  of  which,  he  says,  is  a  mucous  membrane 
— a  distinct  organized  body,  underlaying  the  pigment,  and  existing 
in  persons  of  dark  color  only.  M.  Flourens  sought  in  vain  for  this 
membrane  between  the  cutis  and  outer  lamina  of  the  epidermis  of  the 
white  man  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  seat  of  the  discoloration  produced  in  his 
complexion  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  From  these  examinations,  this 
distinguished  naturalist  and  anatomist  was  able  to  pronounce,  defi- 
nitely, that  the  discoloration  in  the  skin  of  the  white  man  is  totally 
different  in  kind  from  the  cause  of  blackness  in  the  negro,  and,  there- 
fore, justly  concludes,  that  the  negro  and  European  are  separate 
species  of  beings." 

Have  we  yet  given  enough  proof  of  difference  of  race  and  negro 
inferiority  ?  Lao'rence  remarks,  that  the  difference  of  color  "  between 
the  white  and  the  black  races  is  not  more  striking  than  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  former  in  moral  feelings  and  in  mental  endowments." 
The  negroes  "  indulge  almost  universally  in  disgusting  debauchery 
and  sensuality,  and  display  gross  selfishness,  indifference  to  the  pains 
and  pleasures  of  others,  insensibility  to  beauty  of  form,  order  and 
harmony,  and  an  almost  entire  want  of  what  we  comprehend  alto- 
gether under  the  expression  of  elevated  sentiments,  manly  virtues  and 
moral  feeling.  The  hideous  savages  of  Van  Dicman's  Land,  of  New- 
Holland,  New-Guinea,  and  some  neighboring  islands,  the  negroes  of 
Congo,  and  some  other  parts,  exhibit  the  most  disgusting  moral,  as 
well  as  physical  portraits  of  man."  And  yet,  we  repeat  with  Carlyle, 
"not  a  bad  fellow  either,  this  poor  Quashee,  when  tolerahhj  guided.'''' 
Guidance,  however,  he  does  need.  Colonel  Charles  Hamilton  Smith, 
whose  predilections  are,  as  Mr.  Campbell  remarks,  in  favor  of  the 
oppressed  and  degraded  races,  who  resided  long  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  continued  for  years  his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  the  races, 
says  of  the  negroes,  "  War  is  a  passion  that  excites  in  them  a  brutal 
disregard  of  human  feelings  ;  it  entails  the  deliberate  murder  of  prison- 
ers, and  victims  are  slain  to  serve  the  manes  of  departed  chiefs.  Even 
cannibalism  is  frequent  among  tribes  of  the  interior.  The  perceptive 
faculties  of  the  children  are  far  from  contemptible,  bearing  good 
comparison  with  the  white,  but  they  drop  behind  about  the  twelfth 
year,  when  the  reflective  powers  begin  to  have  the  ascendency,"  and 
when  the  niind  of  the  white  is  just  developing  itself.  Is  this  not  an 
approach  to  the  state  of  the  brute,  whose  mind,  or  instinct — call  it  as 
you  will — is  certainly,  in  early  inAmcy,  more  developed  than  the 
human  being?  A  lamb,  a  calf,  or  a  colt,  of  a  day  or  a  week  old, 
shows  to  much  greater  advantage  than  an  infont  of  the  same  age. 
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"  Collectively  (continues  Col.  Smith)  the  untutored  negro  mind  is 
confiding  and  single-hearted,  naturally  kind  and  hospitable.  Both 
sexes  are  easily  ruled,  and  appreciate  what  is  good,  under  the  guidance 
of  common  justice  and  prudence,"  but  "they  have  never  comprehend- 
ed what  they  have  learned,  nor  retained  a  civilization  taught  them 
by  contact  with  more  refined  nations,  losing  it  as  soon  as  that  con- 
tact has  ceased.  Conquest  with  them  has  been  confined  to  kindred 
tribes,  and  produced  only  slaughter.  Even  Christianity,  ofmoie  than 
three  centuries,  in,  Congo,  has  scarcely  excited  a  progressive  civiliza- 
tion. Thus,  even  the  good  qualities,  given  to  the  negro  by  the 
bounty  of  nature,  have  seemed  only  to  make  him  a  slave,  trodden 
down  by  every  remorseless  foot,  and  to  brand  him,  for  ages^  with 
the  epithet  of  outcast."  "And,  true  it  is,  that  the  worst  slavery  is  his 
lot  at  home,  for  he  is  there  exposed  to  the  constant  peril  of  becom- 
ing also  a  victim,  slaughtered,  with  the  most  revolting  torments. 
Tyrant  of  his  blood,  he  traffics  in  slavery  as  it  were  merchandise  ; 
makes  war  purposely  to  capture  neighbors,  and  sells  even  his  own 
"wives  and  children." 

Is  the  negro  made  for  slavery  ?  God  in  heaven !  what  are  we,  that 
because  we  cannot  understand  the  mystery  of  this  Thy  will,  we 
should  dare  rise  in  rebellion  and  call  it  wrong,  unjust  and  cruel  ?  The 
kindness  of  nature  fits  each  creature  to  fulfill  its  destiny.  The  very 
virtues  of  the  negro  fit  him  for  slavery,  and  his  vices  cry  aloud  for 
the  checks  of  bondage.  "Would  it  not  be  more  worthy  of  thinking 
men,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  brand  with  infamy  a  system  so  evi- 
dently marked  out  by  the  finger  of  God,  rather  to  combine  their 
efforts  to  make  that  system  what  it  should  be]  Instead  of  driving 
the  slaveholder,  by  an  interference  which  puts  his  property  and  life  in 
danger,  to  acts  of  harshness  and  restraint  entirely  unnecessary  by 
the  laws  of  nature ;  would  it  not  be  more  wise,  more  human,  and 
more  philanthropic,  to  aid  in  removing  obstacles,  to  soften  difficul- 
ties, and  thus  prevent  the  abuses  of  a  system  which,  sanctified  by 
the  laws  of  nature,  needs  but  the  fair  operation  of  those  laws  to  be 
like  every  other  result  of  God's  thought,  beautiful  in  the  undeviating 
order  of  creation  1  Beautiful  it  is  in  its  fulfilment ;  hideous  only  in 
the  unnatural  struggle  which,  opposing  man's  law  to  God's  law, 
rouses  the  evil  passions  of  men  in  a  vain  effort  to  correct  the  works 
of  Omniscience.  But  let  us  sum  up  this  branch  of  our  subject  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  T.  D.  English,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  author  of 
"  Negro-mania."  "  The  steady  advance  of  the  white  species  meets 
with  no  parallel  in  the  black.  The  latter  has  proved  itself,  when 
left  tontself,  to  be  incapable  of  progress.  Even  when  taught  by  a 
superior  species,  it  soon  retrogrades  to  hopeless  barbarism.  To  give 
it  dominance  is  to  extinguish  agriculture,  destroy  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  root  out  science.  Such  an  apparent  exception,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Liberia,  gladly  as  the  philanthropist  may  hail  it,  proves  only  the 
power  given  by  the  infusion  of  other  blood.  The  mulattoes  there, 
as  here,  have  the  most  intellectual  force.  When  these  wear  out,  as 
they  will  in  time,  a  recurrence  to  the  characteristics  of  the  predomi- 
nant original  race  will  reproduce  barbarism,  unless,  indeed,  this  ca- 
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lamity  be  averted  by  a  renewed  amalgamation.  Nor  do  the  isolated 
cases  of  negro  smartness  in  this  country  prove  anything  more  than 
the  value  of  a  Caucasian  admixture.  Nature  has  marked,  by  uner- 
ring lines,  the  distinction  between  the  species,  and  her  tokens  cannot 
be  wiped  out,  by  either  the  sophistry  of  the  negrophilist,  or  the  cant  of 
the  fanatic.  The  manifest  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  inferiority 
of  the  negro  issues  from  the  decree  of  God,  which  no  eflbrts  of  man 
can  either  alter  or  abrogate.  Even  modification  must  be  but  partial 
at  least.  It  is  the  destiny  of  the  negro,  if  by  himself,  to  he  a  savage^ 
if  5y  the  white,  to  he  a  serf.  lie  may  be  a  savage  in  name  and  in 
fact,  as  in  Africa,  or  in  fact  only,  as  in  Hayti.  He  may  be  a  serf  in 
name  and  in  fact,  as  in  the  Southern  states,  or  in  fact  only,  as  in  the 
Northern  States;  but  savage  or  serf  he  must  be.  No  man  uho  va- 
lues himself,  who  has  any  regard  for  sound  morality,  or  who  feels 
any  desire  to  see  intellectual  progress  made  certain,  can  join  in  the 
absurd  attempt  to  raise  the  negro  to  his  own  level.  A  movement  for 
such  ends  is  necessarily  impotent,  and  can  only  result  at  the  best  for 
the  negro,  in  the  degradation  of  the  white.  Kindness  to  these  unfor- 
tunate beings  is  the  duty  of  every  man.  They  may  be  styled  hu- 
man  beings,  though  of  an  inherently  degraded  species.  To  attempt 
to  relieve  them  from  their  natural  inferiority  is  idle  in  itself,  and  may 
be  mischievous  in  its  results.  Calculated  as  it  is  to  arouse  evil  pas- 
sions, it  may  one  day  provoke  a  necessity  not  to  be  contemplated 
W'ithout  horror.  It  may  lead  to  a  war  between  the  species,  which  must 
result  in  the  extirpation  of  the  negro.  True  philanthropy — ^not 
that  sickly  sentiment  which  neglects  the  interests  of  the  white  laborer 
to  cant  about  the  black — but  a  true  and  honest  regard  for  the  best 
interests  of  mankind,  will  maintain  the  negro  undisturbed  in  the  re- 
lation which  God  has  marked  out  for  him."  What  that  relation 
is,  can,  wc  think,  be  pvetty  fairly  deduced  from  such  testimony 
as  we  have  here  seen  advanced.  The  alternatives  are  serfdom, 
or  savagedom  ;  a  state  of  equality  being,  we  think,  honestly  proved 
impossible.  The  antagonism  of  races  is  working  itself  out  in  every 
instance  where  two  races  are  put  in  collision  by  the  quicker  or 
slower  extinction  of  the  inferior  and  feebler  race.  The  only  excep- 
tions to  this  rule,  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  are  where  the  be- 
neficent system  of  serfdom  (i.  e.  slavery)  has  come  to  the  rescue  and 
protection  of  the  weaker  race  ;  and  nowhere  has  this  system  been 
exhibited  in  more  perfection,  and  freer  from  the  abuses  (for  every 
system  has  its  abuses)  with  which  it  is  stained,  than  in  the  negro 
slavery  of  our  Southei-n  states.  Knox  has  shown  us  everywhere  the 
white  blood  treading  down  and  exterminating  the  darker  races.  "  The 
Saxon  (he  remarks)  will  not  mingle  with  any  dark  race,  nor  will  he 
allow  him  to  hold  an  acre  of  land  in  the  country  occupied  by  him." 
"Already  we  have  cleared  Van  Dieman's  Land  of  every  human  abo- 
riginal ;  Australia,  of  course,  follows,  and  New-Zealand  next.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  the  Saxon — call  him  by  what  name  you 
will — has  a  perfect  horror  for  his  darker  brethren.  Hence  the  folly 
of  the  war  carried  on  by  the  philanthropists  of  Britain  against  nature." 
"  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  already  cleared  out  Tasmania.  It  was  a  cruel, 
cold-blooded,  heartless  deed.     Australia  is  too  large  to  attempt  the 
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same  plan  there  ;  but  by  shooting  the  natives  as  freely  as  vre  do 
crows  in  other  countries,  the  population  must  become  thin  and 
scarce  in  time."  "  It  would  be  revolting  (says  Col.  C.  H.  Smith,  whom 
we  have  already  quoted  as  the  advocate  of  the  dark  races)  to  believe 
that  the  less  gifted  tribes  were  predestined  to  perish  beneath  the  con- 
quering and  all-absorbing  covetousuess  of  European  civilization,  with- 
out an  enormousload  of  responsibility  resting  on  the  perpetrators.  Yet 
this  fate  appears  to  be  sealed  in  many  quarters,  and  seems,  by  a 
pre-ordained  la'v^,  to  be  an  effect  of  more  mysterious  import  than 
human  reason  can  grasp."  Eevolting  though  it  may  be  to  our  eye, 
which  pierces  but  the  outer  thought  of  creation's  plan,  if  this  be  really 
the  pre-ordained  law  of  our  existence,  shall  we  better  matters  by 
struggling  against  it  1  One  only  door  seems  opened  by  nature  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  and  that  is,  through  the  beneficent  system 
or  serfdom,  or  otherwise,  slavery.  The  word  is  of  little  import :  the 
thing  is  the  same.  The  negro,  docile  in  subjection,  attached,  like 
the  household  dog,  to  his  master — only  in  proportion  to  his  intellect 
in  a  far  higher  grade  of  being — is  satisfied  and  happy  in  the  half- 
civilized  condition,  which,  with  us,  his  imitativeness  enables  him  to 
attain.  Liberated — in  other  words,  unprotected — and  starving  for 
want  of  protection,  the  dog,  as  the  negro,  returns  to  the  untaught 
habits  and  instincts  of  nature.  Thievish  and  wolfish,  the  dog,  poor 
fellow,  is  easily  disposed  of,  and  a  gun,  or  a  rope,  settles  the  difficul- 
ty— as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  The  negro  is,  it  seems,  according  to 
Mr,  Knox,  occasionally  disposed  of  by  the  same  summary  process. 
In  more  civilized  communities,  where  law  protects  him,  he  will  still, 
if  the  black  population  be  comparatively  small,  dwindle  and  disap- 
pear before  the  antagonism  of  race,  as  we  see  now  in  the  process  of 
exemplification  in  our  Northern  states.  But  where  the  proportion  is 
in  an  opposite  ratio,  the  negro,  whose  individual  is,  as  a  man,  pro- 
tected by  the  law,  becomes  soon,  in  the  aggregate,  too  powerful  for 
the  law.  Then  comes  the  clash  of  race,  hideously  developed  in  all 
its  horrible  proportions.  The  brutish  propensities  of  the  negro,  now 
unchecked,  there  remains  no  road  for  their  full  exercise,  (unless 
the  white  man  voluntarily  retreats  before  him.)  but  in  the  slaughter 
of  his  white  master,  and  through  that  slaughter  he  strides  (unless  he 
himself  be  exterminated)  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  native  barbarity 
and  savageism.  And  this,  then,  is  the  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be 
wished !  Congo  civilization  !  Hottentot  civilization  !  Ilaytien  civil- 
ization ! ! ! 

Jamaica  is  fast  treading  on  the  tracks  of  Hayti.  British  philan- 
thropy has  already  succeeded  in  making  the  rich  lands  of  that  fair 
isle  so  utterly  valueless,  that  the  white  man  must  soon  abandon  his 
right  to  live  in  it.  And  the  vast  and  beautiful  territory  composing 
the  southern  and  southwestern  states  of  America, — this  territory, 
whose  giant  youth  is  governing  the  world  by  its  vast  produce,  which 
holds  the  reins  of  Europe,  and  spins  round  it,  even  with  the  fine  web 
of  its  cotton  fibre,  a  net-work,  the  destruction  of  which  is  the  de- 
struction of  civilization — is  this  country  too,  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
desert  and  the  waste,  to  negroism  and  barlDarity,  that  abolitionism 
may  chaunt its /o j3c?a?is  over  our  ashes'? 
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Abolition  is  not  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Equality  is  no  thought 
nor  creation  of  God.  Slavery,  under  one  name  or  another,  will 
exist  as  long  as  man  exists  ;  and  abolition  is  a  dream  whose  execu- 
tion is  an  impossibility.  Intellect  is  the  only  divine  right.  Intellect 
seeks  freedom  from  its  own  proper  impulses,  and  attains  it  by  its 
own  proper  power.  The  negro  cannot  be  schooled,  nor  argued,  nor 
driven  into  a  love  of  freedom.  His  intellect  cannot  grasp  it,  nor  can 
he  love  an  abstraction,  which  it  is  beyond  his  intellect  to  understand. 
The  apostle  of  freedom  can  to  the  negro  be  nothing  more  than  the 
apostle  of  temporary  license  and  permanent  savageism.  "  Heaven's 
laws  are  not  repcalable  by  earth,  however  earth  may  try." 

We  have  in  our  article  entirely  forgotten  the  odious  plea  for  amal- 
gamation— a  thought  from  which  nature  shrinks ;  but  as  all  points 
are  to  be  met,  we  are  glad  to  find  it  in  Mr.  Campbell's  book  most 
ably  discussed  by  more  than  one  learned  author.  Knox,  over  and 
over  again,  strongly  pronounces  against  the  possible  permanent  ex- 
istence of  a  hybrid  race,  and  as  such  he  unhesitatingly  classes  all 
mulattoes.  '-Nature's  laws  are  stronger  than  bayonets."  "No 
mixed  race  will  she  support."  P.  A.  Browne,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready noticed  as  so  triumphantly  meeting  Prichard  on  the  question 
of  the  woolly-head,  comes  here  to  our  assistance  in  a  manner  equally 
decisive ;  confuting  him  from  his  own  words,  and  proving  his  utter 
incapacity  for  the  argument  he  'undertakes.  Let  us  remark,  en 
passant,  of  Prichard,  that  he  has  been  hitherto  strangely  overrated. 
His  ponderous  tomes  are  calculated,  from  their  imposing  appearance, 
and  their  real  merit  as  a  collection  of  facts,  to  make  a  great  impres- 
sion upon  that  large  proportion  of  readers  who  read  without  close 
observation,  and  adopt  without  dispute  the  conclusions  of  their  au- 
thor ;  but  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  a  more  just  appreciation  is  now 
being  formed  of  his  labors.  We  have  seen  a  notice,  among  other 
similar  articles,  of  a  review  of  his  works,  in  the  form  of  a  treatise,  by 
Dr.  Caldwell,  (Cincinnati:  ,Jaraes,)  by  which  the  false  positions  of 
Dr.  Prichard  are  said  to  be  ably  exposed,  and  the  unphilosophical 
tendency  of  his  work  thoroughly  combated.  We  have  not  room  for 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Browne,  but  he  satisfoctorily  proves,  what  many 
of  us  know  from  our  own  unlearned  observation,  that  no  mulatto 
race  is  self  perpetuating.  They  are  subject  to  the  law  of  hybrids, 
and  can  only  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  they  continue  to  receive 
supplies  from  the  original  races  whence  they  sprang.  These  ceas- 
ing to  flow  in,  with  equipoised  proportions,  the  predominating  race 
gains  the  ascendant.  Could  we  suppose,  therefore,  the  possibility  of 
a  general  amalgamation  of  the  races,  the  certain  result  would  be, 
that  as  the  dark  races  by  far  outnumber  the  white,  the  white  must, 
by  the  course  of  nature,  become  in  time  extinct.  But  such  "  is  not 
the  ultimate  issue ;  no,  not  that."  God  has  implanted  in  the  white 
races,  for  their  own  preservation  and  for  the  perfecting  of  their  high 
destiny,  that  strong  antagonistic  feeling  of  race,  which  holds  them 
aloof  in  their  purity.  The  white  and  the  dark  races  can  never  amal- 
gamate. "  Nature's  laws  are  stronger  than  bayonets" — stronger 
than  the  full  tide  of  abolition  and  colonization  societies,  with  all 
their  old  women  and  negro  men,  Lucretia  Motts  and  Fred.  Doug- 
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lasses  to  boot.  Wilberforce  was  a  good  man,  no  doubt ;  a  well- 
meaning,  sentimentally  good  man  ;  but  all  the  vice,  and  all  the 
crimes  of  all  the  hardened  and  ruffianly  criminals  whom  the  gallows 
has  disposed  of  for  the  last  century,  could  not,  if  allowed  the  full 
scope  of  their  career,  have  accomplished  one-tenth  of  the  ill — one 
shadow  of  the  evil,  which  this  same  sentimental  goodness  has  oc- 
casioned. The  first  piddles  in  little  murders,  the  last  sweeps  away 
nations.  Goodness,  which  in  its  well-meaning  ignorance,  assumes 
an  antagonistic  .position  to  nature's  laws,  becomes  infinitely  mis- 
chievous. Those  laws,  embodying,  as  they  do,  the  thought  of  God, 
must  finally  prevail ;  but,  alas,  for  the  generations  upon  whose  des- 
tinies such  antagonistic  influences  act !  For  them  at  least  the  beauti- 
ful thought  of  God,  the  all-conquering  order  of  nature,  becomes  a 
fearful  scourge.  Placed  in  antagonism  with  it,  they  cannot  destroy 
it — it  must  destroy  them.  The  thought  of  God  prevails,  and  gene- 
rations are  swept  away.     Depart,  ye  quack-ridden  incompetent! 

"  Every  one  knows  (says  Blackwood)  how  easy  it  is  to  get  up  a 
shout  upon  any  vague  pretext  of  humanity,  and  how  frequently  the 
credulity  of  the  people  of  England  has  been  imposed  on  by  specious 
and  designing  hypocrites.  With  this  set  of  men,  Africa  has  been 
for  many  years  a  pet  subject  of  complaint.  They  have  made  the 
wrongs  of  the  negro  a  short  and  profitable  cut  to  fame  and  fortune, 
and  their  spurious  philanthropy  has  never  failed  to  engage  the  sup- 
port of  a  large  number  of  weak,  but  well-meaning  individuals,  who 
are  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  objects  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
agitations."  "  An  abolition  meeting  (remarks  Mr.  Campbell)  is 
held  at  some  town  in  Ohio,  New- York,  or  Pennsylvania  ;  speeches 
are  made,  negro  wrongs  are  dwelt  upon,  Burns  is  quoted,  '  A  man's 
a  man  for  a'  that,'  and  Terence  also,  '  Homo  sum  et  nihil  a  me 
alienum  puto,''  '  My  black  brother,'  and  '  All  men  are  born  free 
and  equal.'  The  meeting  terminates — an  impression  is  made,  and 
frequently  even  upon  strong  minds.  There  are  no  libraries  within 
reach  ;  the  different  authors'  works  are  too  expensive,  and  the  aboli- 
tion poison  runs  through  the  mental  system,  as  hydrophobia  through 
the  physical,  until  the  patient  becomes  a  rabid,  raving  fanatic."  The 
author" goes  on  to  say  that  his  volume  is  intended  to  popularize  the 
subject,  and  thus  to  counteract  this  evil.  Most  heartily  do  we  wish 
him  success.  Full  time  it  is  that  something  were  doing — sinking  as 
we  are,  to  use  the  words  of  Carlyle,  "  in  deep  froth  oceans  of  '  Be- 
nevolence,' 'Fraternity,'  'Emancipation-principle,'  '  Christian  Phi- 
lanthropy,' and  other  most  amiable-looking,  but  most  baseless,  and, 
in  the  end,  baleful  and  all-bewildering  jargon,"  "  Never  till  now 
did  the  sun  look  down  on  such  a  jumble  of  human  nonsenses."  "  We 
have  a  long  way  to  travel  back,  and  terrjble  flounderings  to  make, 
and  in  fact  an  immense  load  of  nonsense  to  dislodge  from  our  poor 
heads,  and  manifold  cobwebs  to  rend  from  our  poor  eyes,  before  we 
get  into  the  road  again,  and  can  begin  to  act  as  serious  men  that 
have  work  to  do  in  "this  universe,  and  no  longer  as  windy  sentimen- 
talists, that  merely  have  speeches  to  deliver,  and  speeches  to  write." 
"  Our  own  white  or  sallow  Ireland,  sluttishly  starving  from  age  to 
age  on  its  act  of  parliament  freedom,  was  hitherto  the  flower  of  mis- 
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mana2;cment  among  nations  ;  but  what  will  this  be  to  a  negro  Ire- 
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land,  with  pumpkins  themselves  fallen  short,  like  patatoes?  Imagi- 
nation cannot  fathom  such  an  object ;  the  belly  of  Chaos  never  held 
the  like.  The  human  mind  in  its  wide-wanderings  has  not  dreamt 
yet  of  such  a  '  freedom'  as  that  will  be."  "  Terrible  must  be  the 
struggle  to  return  from  our  delusions,  floating  rapidly  on  which,  not 
the  West  Indies  alone,  but  Europe  generally,  is  nearing  the  Niagara 
Falls." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Campbell  that  a  full  and  open  discussion  on 
the  subject  of  the  races,  is  the  likeliest  mode  of  warding  oft"  the  ter- 
rible evil  which  hangs  over  us.  We  are  hardly  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  with  him  that  "  there  is  a  rapid  change  going  on  in  the 
public  mind  of  our  northern  states  favorable  to  negro  slavery  ;"  but 
we  do  believe,  that  nothing  would  go  farther  towards  expediting  such 
a  change,  than  the  bold  expression  of  such  foir  and  honorable  views 
as  he  has  not  hesitated  to  advance.  "  Let  our  citizens  (he  says)  un- 
derstand the  real  merits  of  the  question  at  issue,  and  there  is  no  fear 
but  a  healthy  tone  will  be  given  to  jDublic  opinion,  and  that  maudlin, 
silly  humanitarianism  will  give  way  to  true  ideas  and  plain  practical 
common  sense."  "  It  is  only  necessary  to  demand  discussion — open, 
fair  and  free  discussion — to  prove  to  our  working  citizens  the  ex- 
treme wickedness  of  freeing  the  negro  under  any  pretext  at  all." 
Fain  would  we  believe  this ;  and  from  our  hearts  we  thank  Mr.  Camp- 
bell for  his  manly  effort  in  the  true  cause  of  civilization  and  hu- 
manity. It  is  indeed  a  noble  cause ;  and  high  the  meed  of  praise  to 
those  who  contribute  to  unmask  the  hideous  form  which  now,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  philanthropy,  covering  like  the  veiled  prophet 
of  Khorassan  its  fearfid  loathsomeness  with  the  garb  and  appur- 
tenances of  divinity,  claims  the  worship  of  tlie  world. 

"  Not  the  long-promised  light,  the  brow  whose  beaming 
Was  to  come  forth  all-conquering,  all-redeeming, 
But  features  liorribler  than  hell  e'er  traced 
On  its  own  brood.'" 

"  There,  ye  wise  saints,  behold  your  light,  your  star, 
Ye  would  be  dupes  and  victims,  and  ve  arc.'" 

L.  S.  M. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

PROGilESS    OF   THE   TRADE,   COMMERCE,   MANUFACTURES,  &c.   OF 
ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

No.  I. 
We  have  received,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  St. 
Louis,  a  nioBt  valuable  report^  drawn  up  by  a  committee,  of  which  J.  A.  Brown- 
lee,  Esq.,  is  chairman,  and  which  sketches  the  history  of  the  industry  of  St.  Louis 
for  a  series  of  years  past.  We  shall  republish  this  paper  entire,  but  will  be 
compelled  to  divide  it  into  three  or  four  parts. 

mOVISION  TRADE  OF    ST.  LOUIS. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  country  lying  north  of  us,  and   bordering  on 
tlio  Mississippi  audits  tributaries,  was  dependent  upon  the  earlier  settled  districts 
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of  the  West  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  pork  and  flour  required  for  its  suste-: 
nance;  and  it  was  not  until  about  the  year  1840  that  it  ceased  to  look  to  the  valley 
of  Ohio  for  its  supplies.  About  this  time,  a  small  surplus,  consisting  of  meat, 
badly  handled,  and  improperly  cured,  began  to  manifest  itself ;  yet  it  was  so  un- 
important, until  the  year  1844,  as  to  attract  but  little  attention ;  nor  was  the 
business  of  cutting  and  curing  for  distant  markets  commenced  in  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  until  the  winter  of  1845-6,  when  some  16,000  hogs  were  packed.  This 
led  in  the  foUowiug  season  to  the  cutting  of  some  30,498  hogs,  and  was  attended 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  receipts  from  the  country.  In  the  succeeding 
season,  the  packing  of  St.  Louis  reached  63,924  hogs,  whilst  in  the  winter  of 
1848-9  the  business  was  extended  to  83,502,  and  subsequently,  in  1849-50,  to 
115,253.  During  this  period,  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  receipts 
from  the  country. 

In  the  year  1850  there  was  a  falling  off,  alike  in  the  number  of  hogs  packed  in 
St.  Louis,  and  in  the  receipts  of  their  products  from  the  country,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  in  part  by  the  continued  drought  of  the  preceding  summer,  by  which 
the  crop  of  corn  in  some  large  districts  was  materially  injured,  but  mainly  by  the 
diversion  of  a  large  proportion  of  agricultural  laboi- to  the  mines  of  California, 
and  its  associate  enterprises. 

That  the  trade  in  provisions,  and  tbe  raising  of  stock,  are  progressive,  and  will 
continue  to  increase  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  immense  country  lying  around  and  above  St.  Louis, 
is,  in  our  opinion,  beyond  question  ;  nor  will  we  be  disappointed  to  find  these 
among  the  more  important  as  well  as  more  profitable  branches  of  the  commerce 
of  our  enterprising  city. 

Laboring  under  all  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  incidental  to  untried 
enterprises  in  a  new  country,  the  business  of  cutting  and  curing  provisions, 
especially  in  the  small  country  towns,  was  imperfectly  and  unskilfully  done.  The 
product,  or  manufactured  article,  was  often  unsightly,  and  little  calculated  to  be 
preserved  during  the  summer  months  ;  the  inevitable  cousecjuence  was  a  loss  to 
the  packer,  and  a  prejudice  against  his  work. 

As  the  product  ol  the  country  increased,  other  and  more  experienced  parties 
were  induced  to  engage  in  the  trade.  A  rapid  but  thorough  change  in  the  cha- 
racter and  quality  of  the  so-called  "  Missouri  Bacon"  has  been  effected;  from 
being  the  -poorest,  it  is  now  regarded  among  the  lest  which  finds  its  way  to  our 
southern  and  northern  Atlantic  ports;  whilst  in  Liverpool  and  London  the  char- 
acter of  St.  Louis  provisions  stands  deservedly  higher  than  those  frora  any  other 
city  of  the  West. 

The  commerce  in  provisions  passing  through  this  market,  amounts  annually  to 
some  $3,500,000.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  work  of  the  past  eleven  years; 
the  greater  part  having  been  consummated  in  the  last  four  to  five  years.  That 
it  may,  if  pi-operly  fostered,  be  extended  from  some  six  to  eight  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  ensuing  ten  years,  is  not  by  any  means  improbable. 

As  the  commerce  in  provisions  has  not  been  limited  to  their  imports,  but  has 
been  materially  increased  by  the  number  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  slaughtered  and 
packed  within  the  city,  we  have  pi'epared,  and  herewith  >ubmit  a  table  showing 
the  number  of  hogs  and  beef  cattle  packed  in  St.  Louis  from  the  1st  November, 
1845.  to  March  1st,  1851. 

Imports  of  Provisions  into  St.  Lonis  during  the  years  1844,  '45,  '4G,    '47, 
'48,  '49  cmd  '.50,  commencing  1st  Jamiary,  and  ending  31st  December  : 


Pork,  barrels  and  tierces 29,945 

Beef,        "  "       I    4,280 

Lard,       "  "       I  12,293 

"      Kegs I  12,699 

Bacnii,  casks  and  hhds i  19,225 

"      Pieces '     1,840!     i,490|  16,180 

Bulk  meat,  pounds 136,333'261 ,754  630,765  : 

Tallow,  casks  and  bbls 942!       863'     1,419 


1846. 


15,702  48,931 

5,264  1,716 

7,652  26.462 

6,659'  14,730 

g,180'  11,803 


1S47. 

1848. 

1849. 

43,692 

97,662 

113,862 

10,485 

17,235 

17,216 

34,171 

73,968 

74,121 

8,595 

14,180 

18,885 

14,425 

29,423 

16,240 

12,800 

66,220 

35,2401 

285,797 

8,455,000 

9,651,6221 

2,329 

1,195 

1,6041 

1850.       I 

62,173 

7,987 
54,960 
13,099 
25,797 
58,689 
,419,530 


100,164 
7,817 
11,764 
12,560 
22,384 
9,657 
574,463 


From  September  1, 1850,  to  August  31,  1851. 


52G  PROVISION  TRADE  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


Statement,  showing  the  number  o/hogs  and  beef  cattle  packed  in  St.  Louis, 
from  Id  November,  1845,  to  1st  March,  1851 : 

Hogs.  Beef  Cattle. 

Winter  1845-4G 16,000 — 

184G-47 30,498 — 

"       1847-48 63,924 — 

"       1848-49 82,502 2,148 

"       1849-50 11.5,253 2,158 

"       1850-51 90,000 — 

FLOUR,    WHEAT,    ETC.,    OF    ST.    LOUIS. 

Tabular  statement,  showing  the  receipts  by  river,  of  flour,  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
and  barley,  for  the  past  five  years,  viz  :  from  1846  to  1350,  and  from  September 
1st,  1850,  to  September  1st,  1851. 

1846.  3847.  184S.  1849. 

Flour,  bbls 220,454 308,568 387,314 306,413 

Wheat,  bushels 1,838,925 2,432,377 2,194,786 1,792.536 

Corn  "         688,649 1,0 16,318 699,693 305,383 

Oats,'         "         95,612 202,365 243,700 252,291 

Barley,      "         10,150 57,380 55,500 46,263 

From  September  Isf,  1850,  to  September  1st,  1851. 

Wheat 999,755  sacks  )  Bushels.  Bbls.  Flour. 

•'       27,712 bbls.    J  equal  to  2,090,000.. equal  to  440.000 

Flour 287,234 

Corn 911,360  sacks. 

Oats 489,540       " 

Barley 42,628       " 

The  land  receipts  of  all  these  articles  are  considerable,  but  cannot  be  definitely 
ascertained.  In  flour  and  wjieat  it  may  be  estimated  equal  to  73,000  bbls  ;  giving 
thus,  for  total  receipts  of  flour  and  wheat,  equal  to  800,000  bbls.  ;  for  which 
there  is  estimated  to  be  a  city  demand  of,  say  3,000  bbls.  per  week,  a  coast  and 
trade  demand  of  3,000  bbls.  per  week,  leaving  for  New-Orleans  9,000  bbls.  per 
week. 

The  coast  and  trade,  with  the  New-Orleans  demand,  would  make  12,000  bbls. 
per  week,  which  is  found  to  be  about  the  average  shipments. 

The  trade  embraces  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Ohio  river,  the  Cumberland, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  White  and  Red  rivers.  At  New-Orleans  it  passes  into 
city  consumption,  and  to  Alabama,  Florida  and  Texas. 

Comparatively  little  is  taken  regularly  east  from  New-Orleans — that  trade 
taking  the  Ohio  flour  from  flat-boats  ;  the  grade  of  it  being  more  nearly  gra- 
duated to  the  inspection  and  eastern  trade. 

St,  Louis  flour  has  therefore  the  main  consumption  of  this  valley,  and  enjoya 
the  preference  from  its  position.  Available  almost  every  day  to  river  navigation, 
and  furthermore  as  the  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate  furnishes  wheat  to  its 
mills,  aff'ording  the  millers  the  privilege  of  selections  and  mixing,  by  which 
unifoiniity  can  be  obtained,  not  available  in  local  selections  year  after  year. 

The  milling  power  of  the  city  is  large,  there  being  twenty  mills  with  58  run 
of  burrs,  capable  of  grinding  3,500  bbls.  of  flour  per  day. 

The  su[)piies  of  wheat  are  not  equal  to  this  full  capacity,  the'  consumption  of 
immigration  above,  and  the  artificial  channels  east,  diverting  it,  and  from  being  aa 
exporter  of  wheat  five  years  since,  St.  Louis  is  now  occasionally  forced  by  her 
local  trade  to  look  to  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio  and  Wabash,  for  considerable  quantities 
of  wheat,  and  stands  with  a  higher  wheat  market  than  any  other  city  iu  the 
West. 

In  corn,  barley  and  oats,  there  are  large  wagon  receipts,  and  sales  here  de- 
liverable at  points  below  present  accuracy  in  giving  the  figures.     The  local  con- 
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sumption  is  large  by  distilleries  and  breweries,  in  corn  and  barley  ;  and  the  latter 
article  has  the  past  season  been  received  from  Buffalo  for  use  at  this  place. 

The  before  mentioned  position  of  constant  river  navigation,  makes  St.  Louis  in 
these  articles,  as  in  flour,  the  feeder  of  consumption,  and  at  higher  prices  than 
regulated  by  export. 

HEMP    STATEMANT — ST.    LOUIS. 

We  append  a  tabular  statement  of  the  receipts  of  hemp  and  hemp  product,  at 
the  port  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  past  nine  years. 

The  aggregate  receipts  during  the  past  year  greatly  exceed  those  of  any  pre- 
vious year  since  this  great  staple  became  an  object  of  attention  in  our  state.  In 
1847,  the  receipts  reached  11,018  tons,  a  circumstance,  however,  measurably 
owing  to  the  non-reception  during  the  previous  year  of  the  crop  due,  the  receipts 
in  1846  being  only  5,387  tons. 

Although  the  average  prices  during  the  past  season  have  ruled  lower  than  at 
any  time  during  the  past  hve  years,  yet  has  the  quality  been  better,  not  to  men- 
tion the  superior  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared  for  market. 


1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
184C. 

1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


.17,580L.8    2.198 


.59,292 
..30,997 
.33,853 
72,222 
'.52',226 
.46,290 
.60,878 


.8  7,411 
..8  3.875 
..7  4,836 
..7  10,317 
..7  7,461 
..6  7,715 
..6  10,146 


65,4481.. 6  10,908 


t 
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..  9,622 

..20 

..  481 

..3,270 

11 

..12,575 

..20 

..  624 

..3.150 

11 

..  8,890 

..20 

..  444 

..4,217 

.11 

..  5,122 

..20 

..  256 

..3,243 

..11 

..io.7ef 

..19 

..  568 

..1,4.32 

12 

..13,390 

..19 

..  705 

..1,095 

12 

..19,831 

..18 

..1,102 

..  688 

.12 

..22,506 

..18 

..1,25(J 

..1,232 

..12 

..34,491 

..18 

..1,941 

..2,998 

..12 

2.— COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE, FROM  THE  1st  OF  JANUARY,  1851,  TO 
1ST  JANUARY,  1852. 

We  are  indebted  to  that  able  and  indefatigable  journal,  the  Baltimore  Prices 
Current,  for  the  following  interesting  statistics,  showing  the  progress  of  our 
sister  city  in  all  the  elements  of  commercial  wealth.  The  results  are  most 
gratifying  : 

"  A  happy  augury  of  the  future  extent  of  our  southern  trade  is  presented  in  the 
astonishing  increase  in  business  with  that  quarter  within  the  year.  This  increase 
is  in  part  attributable  to  the  fact,  that  planters,  finding  that  the  high  price  obtain- 
ed for  cotton  the  last  two  years  likely  to  continue,  neglected  the  growing  of  corn 
and  raising  of  hogs,  and  turned  their  attention  to  that  article;  and  were  therefore 
chiefly  dependent  upon  markets  northv/ard  for  their  grain  and  provisions.  It  is 
also  owing  somewhat  to  a  sectional  preference.  J'o  render  every  facility  and 
encouragement  to  this  growing  trade,  our  merchants  have  already  put  iifloat  the 
first  of  a  line  of  propeller  steamers  to  Charleston,  named  the  Palmetto,  and  the 
second  of  the  line  is  about  being  contracted  for.  Ere  another  twelvemonth  shall 
have  rolled  by,  we  hope  to  see  the  same  means  of  communication  established  with 
Savannah  and  other  southern  ports  trading  with  us. 

"  In  little  more  than  a  year  hence,  we  have  the  promise  that  our  connection  by 
rail-road  with  the  Ohio  River  will  be  completed.  There  is  much  cause  for  con- 
gratulation that  an  event,  long  looked  forward  to  with  so  much  hope  and  solicitude 
by  the  people  of  Baltimore,  is  so  near  at  hand.  Upon  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail-road  are  founded  our  chief  anticipations  as  to  the  future  of  our  city — its  suc- 
cess, now  so  well  established  in  the  belief  of  every  one  acquainted  with  rail-road 
enterprises  in  the  United  States,  will  secure  the  perfection  of  our  western  trade, 
and  the  advancement  of  Baltimore  to  greater  wealth  and  influence  than  she  has 
hitherto  ever  enjoyed. 

"  With  the  completion  of  our  Western  Rail-road,  the  necessity  of  direct  com- 
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muiiication  with  Europe  by  stearc  will  become  more  than  ever  apparent.  A  bill 
for  a  line  of  steamers  from  Baltimore  to  Liverpool  is  again  before  Congress,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  our  representatives  may  succeed  finally  in  securing  the  patron- 
age of  government  in  our  efforts  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  our  trade  with 
Europe.  Whilst  other  cities  are  having  steamers  running  to  every  port  with 
which  their  intercourse  is  in  any  way  important,  it  seems  strange  that  Baltimore, 
enjoying  such  a  large  trade  with  the  old  world,  should  be  so  deficient  in  this  respect. 
"  We  are  happy  to  announce  that  arrangements  are  now  being  made  between 
the  Dauphin  &  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  and  R.  M.  Magraw,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail-road  Company,  for  the  introduction  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  products  of  the  mines  of  that  company  into  our  market. 
The  quality  of  tlie  different  kinds  of  the  article  obtained  at  these  mines  is  represented 
as  very  superior;  and  there  is  every  prospectof  a  large  demand.  We  understand 
that  an  experimental  trip  will  shortly  be  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
capacity,  cost,  &c.,  of  this  article  over  the  road,  delivered  in  our  city.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail-road  from  Harrisburg  to  Sunbury, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  obtained  at  the  last  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  is  looked  forward  to  with  lively  interest  by  the  mercantile  communi- 
ty. Independent  of  the  great  object  of  its  construction,  viz.,  a  direct  connection 
with  the  lakes,  its  line  will  open  up  to  us  a  region  of  country  teeming  with  the 
mineral  productions  of  that  wealthy  state  ;  and  it  embraces  even  now  on  its  pro- 
posed route  no  less  than  four  lateral  rail-roads,  leading  directly  to  a  like  number 
of  coal  mines,  of  which  that  of  the  Dauphin  and  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  is 
one.  We  hope  that  our  citizens  generally  will  give  their  support  to  the  efforts 
now  being  made  by  the  enterprising  gentlemen  having  charge  of  this  matter  of  the 
extension  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Rail-road.  It  is  a  subject  of  vast 
importance  to  nur  city — indeed,  second  to  none  that  now  engages  their  attention." 

Value  of  Imports  from  foreign  countries  at  this  port  for  185L 

In  American  vessels $6,10(J,10G 

In  foreign  velsels l,i:J7,857 


Total  value  of  imports  for  the  year  1851 S7,243,963 

Value  of  Exports  for  1851. 


Domestic  produce  in  American 

vessels $4,460,620 

Domestic  produce  in  foreign  ves- 
sels   1,77.'S,041 


Total  domestic  produce  exported  $6,235,661 


Foreign  merchandise  in  Ameri- 
can vessels $224,579 


Foreign  merchandise  in  foreign 
vessels 

Total  exports  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise  

Value  of  domestic  produce  ex- 
ported, as  given  above 6,235,661 


5,925 
230,504 


Total  exports  for  1851 $6,466,165 


Value  of  foreign  Imports  and  Exports  at  the  district  of  Baltimore,  commencing 
\st  of  January,  1810,  and  ending  30th  September,  1851. 

Years.  Imports.  Exports. 


Years.  Imports.  "  Exports. 

1810 .$5,109,274 $5,868,018 

1841 6,1 09,101 4,997.633 

1 842 4,052.260 4,448,946 

1843 3,607,733 4,740,042 

1844 4.251,833 4,622,063 

1845 3,356,670 6,256,276 


1846 4,238,760 6,7 10,559 

1 847 4,1 46,743 9,826,479 

1848 ,5,245,894 7,209,602 

1849 5,291,566 8,660.981 

1850 6,417,113 8,.530,970 

1851 7,243,963 6,466,165 


Foreign  arrivals  and  clearances,  and  their  tonnage,  in  1851. 


jVrrivals.  No.  Tonnage. 

American  vessels 313 90,002 

Foreign  vessels 117 30,183 


Clearances.  No.  Tonnage 

American  vessels  cleared 

for  foreign   ports 332 81,329 

Foreign    vessels    cleared 

for  foreign    ports 152 33,355 


Total  for  1851 490 120,185  ' 

Total  for  1850 467 


Total  clearances  for  1851.484.. 

Total  clearances  for  1 850. 511 130,587 


.114,684 
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Tabk  of  Inspections  of  Wheat  and  Bye  Flour,  and  Corn  Meal,  for  the 

eleven  years. 


last 


, ■ CORN  MEAL. 

Hlids.                     Bbls.               Half  bbls. 
.628,974 4.:9 10,736 34... 


RYE  FLOUR. -, 

Bbls.        Half  bbls. 


,.— FLOUR.^ 
Bbls. 

1841 628,974 4.:9 10,736 34 3,831 22 

1842 558,2*2 71.5 7,772 ....  437 5,436 34 

1843 560,431 535 13,359 821 8,401 45 

1844 499,.501 245 25,054 1,-525 9,904 — 

1845 576,745 G31 23,949 1,450 6,518 24 

1846 850,116 1076 40,942.: 1,744 5,402 — 

1847 959,456 934 105,842 1,298 6,666 49 

1848 736,441 333 60,225 1,322 7,520 105 

1849 764,519 428 51,772 2,051 8,007 9 

1850 896,592 272 42,403 3,369 5,4]9 22 

1851 ^12,498 620 28,917 2,256 7,654 53 


Tobacco  Inspections  at  Baltimore  for  the  last  eleven  years. 


Mary- 
land. 


Years 

1851.-25,013. 
1850..  27,085. 
1849. .30,689. 
1848. .23,491. 

1847.-34,580 15,219 

1846.-44,416 29,626 


Virginia  and 
Ohio,     other  kinds.    Total 

..16,798 931... 

..13,965 783... 

..13,664 1,248... 

..   9,702 703,.. 


772 .50,571 

754 71,896 


...11,278 1,439. 

29,980 7,692 1,479. 


Virginia  and 
other  kinds.  Total. 

...1,755 67,989 

...1,244 48,957 

..4,877 47,696 

...46,476 
...39,151 


Exports  of  Tohacco  from  the  port  of  Baltimore,  for  the  last  eleven  years. 


Tears.      Bremen 


1851.. 
1850... 
1849.. 
1848--, 
1847--, 
1846-., 
1845... 
1844.., 
1843.. 
1842.. 
1841.- 


Rotterdam.        Amsterdam.  France.    All  other  places.  Total. 

.12,654 9,694 4,154 2,327 5,292 34,124 

.15,864 7,814 5.973 8,177 .6,540 44,368 

-18,821 13,783 8,725 9,562 1,033 51,924 

.12,787 7,910 3,103 5,761 131 38,890 

.22,967 7,819 11,388 7,889 1,895 53,482 

.24,404 9,498 6,181 8.165 3,037 49,491 

.26,832 18.171 10,944 7,183 2,880 66,010 

.17,139 11,864 7,095 7,212 1,594 44,904 

.16,990 6,525 7,325 7,932 3,822 42,594 

.17,719 10,874 8,109 4,682 2,379 43,763 

.16,373 7,918 5,169 3,814 2,519 38,001 


Inspections  of  Flour  and  Meal  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  the  year  1851. 

1851.  , HOWARD-ST. ^  /—CITY  MILLS.— ^      r— SUSQUEHANXA.— .      , FAMILY.—, 

MONTHS.       Bbls.        Halves.        .Bbls.  Halves.  Bbls.        Halves.  Bbls.     Halves. 

January 65,107 1177 21,496 2,164 35 —  4.099 — 

February. --56,686 882 9,655 1,112 119 —  1,945 25 

March 47,132 925 14,128 3,119 2,551 —  2,189 25 

April 39,352 825 19,464 1,789 2,468 —  1,8.50 25 

May 46,100 482 24,562 3,236 3,472 —  3,360 25 

June 31,957 4-57 19,069 1,678 3,552 —  1,285 — 

July 31,2.57 272 22,501 1,675 1,405 —  2,918 65 

August 34,.533 380 41,872 2,212 921 —  ....2,294 25 

September. -27,253 282 31,191 1.981 1,655 —  3,194 — 

October 45,669 434 37,635 2,283 500 —  3,579 120 

November. -42,037 190 37,335 2,143 2,413 200  3,663 — 

December..  62,936 754 32,764 1,780 308 —  3,918 86 

Total,  '51. .530,619 7060. ..312, 372. ..2.5,172...  .19,399 200     ...34,294 396 

Total,  '50.-547,406 3656... 283,420 ...23,632....  17,028 38     ...34,923 304 

Increase..     —      3404.-.   28,.592.-.   1,540 2,371 162 —     92 

Decrease..  17,387 —     ..       —     -.       —     —     629 — 

35  VOL.  II. 
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Inspectiofis  of  Flour  and  Meal  continued. 


1851. 

MONTHS. 


-TOTAL  W.  FLOUR.- 
Bbls.  Halves. 


Bbls. 


-RYE. 
Halves. 


Hhds 


January 90,737 3,341 1051 

February...  68,405 2,019 1230 

March 66,700 4,069 502 

April 63,134 2,639 455 

May 77,494 3,743 875 

June 55,863 2,135 729 

July 58,081 2,012 498 

August 79,620 2,617 415, 

September..  63,293....   2,263 655 

October 87,383 2,837 80 

November..  85,448 2,523 257 

December..  99,926....  2,620 907 


Total,  '51..  .896,084 32,828 7654 

Total, '50... 882,777 27,630 5419 


Increase 

Decrease.  . 


13,307 5,198, 


CORN  MEAL. ^ 

Bbls.  Halves. 

,   3,630 240 

2,711 240 

,   3,193 — 

,   3,399 270 

.   2,870 385 

.   2,862 601 

.   1,432 — 

.   2,279 291 

.   1,207 20 

.   1,353 129 

.   1,738 80 

.   2,353 — 

.28,917 2,256 

.42,403 3.369 


.2235 31 


—     ..13,486 1,113 


'50. 


90 3,031 7,263 

11 1,141 926 

624 22,404 29,262 


Report  of  Inspection  of  Fish  in  Baltimore,  1851. 

No.  1.            No.  2.               No.  3.        Condemned.     Total, '51.     Total 
Mackerel,bbls 866 1,933 25,684 1,118 29,601 24,569 

lialves 528 1,642 4,359 100 6,629 3,363 

Shad,  bbls 2,704 237 —     ... 

halves 1,073 60 —     .. 

Herrings,  bbls 20,480 1,300 —     .. 

halves 1,488 —     —     .. 

Codfish,    bbls 134.......      —     ....     —     .. 

halves 6 —     —     .. 

Scalefish,  bbls 139 —     ....     —     3 142 — 

Salmon,       55 12 —     —     ....        67 24 

Alewives,    —     —     —     25 25 — 

Swordfish, 4     —     —     —     4 — 

Rockfish,''    '.'.    ".".'.".'.'.       —     ....      —     ....     —     '.         3 3 — 

Imports  of   S^igar  and  Molasses,  into  Baltimore. 


25 

..    1,513 

..      918 

40 

..       174...- 

..      165 

—     . 

6 

54 

Fiom  Ne ID- Orleans,  for  the  last  ten  years,  from 
January  1st  in  each  year,  to  31«t  December. 

, SUGAR* ^    , MOLASSES. s 

Years.         Hhds.      Bbls.    Hhds.    Trcs.    Bbls. 

1840 7433..   233..   901..   363..   5317 

1841 4184..     11..   678..   521..    5964 

1842 6103..   264..    413..   475..   9805 

1843 7642..   741. .1250..   309..   9541 

1844 5172..   114..   586..      75..   4996 

1845 12602..   413..   785..   583. .10150 

1846 9845..   517..    407..   201..   6925 

1847 6013..    183..    248..        8..   2907 

1848 10279. .3269..   721..   554.. 12703 

1849 9851. .2384..   —  ..    251. .11066 

1850 11066. .3146..     77..   244.. 14715 

1851 7174. .3432..   813..   171..   7615 


From  the  West  Indies,  for  the  last  eleven  years. 


Years. 

1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 
1846.. 
1847.. 
1848.. 
1849.. 
1850.. 
1851.. 


, SUGAR. — 

Hhds.      Bbls. 


■^,^ MOLASSES. ^ 

Hhds.     Trcs.   Bbls. 


.10929.. 
.  8007.. 
.  8750.. 
.10828.. 
.  7483.. 
.10885.. 
.  5161.. 
.  6541.. 
.18240.. 
.14841.. 
.12570.. 
.11454.. 
.16732., 


2164. 
1905. 
4006. 
1252. 

735. 

536. 

209. 

224 . 


2913.. 
5420.. 
4256.. 
3676.. 
2769.. 


573.. 
316.- 
159.. 
155.. 
163., 


5654..  434. 
3600..  248. 


4236. 
2393. 
5654. 
1420. 
254. 


5586.. 

7862.. 
6608.. 
5883. . 


542.. 

488.. 
852.. 
499.. 


6815..  529.. 
7638.. 3329.. 


300 
157 
510 
224 
15 
520 
430 
692 
165 
247 
112 
294 
308 


Vessels  arrived  at  Baltimore  during  the  year  1851,  exclusive  of  hay  craft. 


January.. 
February 

March 

April.... 

May 

June 

July 


No.  Ships.  B'ks.  B'gs.  Schrs.   Total. 

5..   11..   28..   95 139 

8..   24..   31..   81 144 

7..   15..   26. .115 163 

11..    14..   31..    86 142 

7..   19..   27..   91 144 

, 8..   10,.   30..   71 119 

4..  25..   30..   77 136 


No.  Ships.  B'ks.  B'gs.  Schrs.    Total. 

August 11..   23..  38..   79 151 

September 16..  24..   31..   82 153 

October 14..   17..   30..   66 127 

November 7..   18..   22..  73 120 

December 5..   14..  22..  54 95 

Total,  1851.  ..103. .214. .346. .970 1633 
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Where  to.      This  week 

Great  Britain — 

Hanse  Towns — 

Holland — 

Brazil — 

Montevideo  B.  A...  — 


Total, 
1851. 


Exports  of  Flour  frora  Baltimore,  commencmg  1st  January,  1851. 

Total, 
Whereto.        This  week.  Previously.    1851. 

Venezuela... — 7396 7396 

West  Indies IGO . . .  12S567 . . .  128727 

Other  ports — 22247 22247 


Previously. 
-.71946... 
..  5851... 
..  1081... 
.135.527...  13.5-527 
..13723 13723 


(1946 
5851 
1081 


Br.  N.  A.  colonies..  — 28465 28465 


Total,  1851 414963 

Total,  1850 317399 


Exports  of  Tobacco   from  Baltimore,  commencing  from  January  1,  1851,  and  same 

time  1850. 


Where        This 

Previ- 

Same time. 

Where          This  Previ - 

Same  time 

to.        week. 

ously. 

Total.            1850. 

to.            week,  ously. 

Total.           1850. 

Bremen....     — 

—     . 

...12654 15864 

Austria —    —     . 

...   1850....     600 

Amsterdam,     — 

—     . 

...   4154 5973 

Spain —    —     . 

...   1158 2129 

Rotterdam..     — 

—     . 

...   9694 7814 

Africa —    —     . 

...       24 54 

Havre...    ^    — 

— 

W.Indies..     —    —     . 

..     166 13 

Bordeaux,  >    — 
Marseilles,^    — 
England..  .     — 

—     - 

...   2327 8177 

Other  ports.     —    —     . 

..     -     44 



...   1326 1955 

Total  hhds.  — ..     —    . 

...34124 44368 

Russia — 

—     . 

...     602 1856 

Flour  Inspections. 

Dscriptions.    This  week. 

Previ-    Same  time. 

Previ-     Same  time. 

ously.            1850. 

Descriptions.    This  week. 

ouslv.              1850. 

Howard-Street.. 

—     - 

.533549 549233 

Family —     . 

.   34494 35171 

City  Mills 

—     . 

.324958 295236 

Rye —     . 

.     7578 5480 

Susquehanna... 

—     - 

.   20399 17057 

Corn  Meal —     . 

.   33145.,..   45360 

The  above  inspections  are  computed  asbarrels. 

Tobacco  Inspections,  commencing  from  Jan.  I,  1851,  and  same  time,  1850. 


IThis     Previ- 

Descriptions.  week     ously.  Total.  1850. 

Maryland...  —  ..  —  ..  25013. ...27085 

Ohio —  ..  —  .-  16798 13965 


Descriptions 

Virginia... 

Kentucky 

I  Pennsylv'a 


This, 
week 


Previ- 
ously. 


Total. 


931... 


1850 


A  Comparative  Statement  of  the  Imports 
January,  1850, 

This      Previ-  Last  I 

Articles.                       week,    ously.  season. 

Bark,  Peruvian,  ceroons,  —       750..  198*1 

Coffee,  Riu,  bags —266240. .150190  I 

Laguayra&P.Cabello,  —  21031..  24044 

Maracaibo —     5873..  2750  j 

Otherports —     8114..  6-532  j 

Coastwise —     3885..  3934 

Cocoa,  bags  and  qtls —     4721..  8593  | 

Cocoa  nuts,  No —  M739..  M532  , 

Cotton,  from  , 

New-Orleans,  bales...  —    3070..  4015 

Mobile --     2737..  1371  I 

Charleston —  12500..  10000' 

Savannah —     2950..  2500 

Apalachicola —       677..  1883 

Otherports —     7500..  6000 

Copper,  pigs — .  —      —  — 

Copper,bar3 —     2898..  3837 

Dyewood — 

LogwooiJ,  tons —         75..  41G 

Fustic,  tons —           7.-  42 

Fruit,  Lemons,  boxes...  —     4411..  2222 

Oranges,  boxes —  15874..  1632 


at  the  Port  of  Baltimore,   commencing 
and  1851. 

This    Previ-  Last 
Articles.                       week,    ously.  season. 

Fis3,drums —     9787..  3657 

Fi^s,  cases —       336..  994 

Raisins,  casks —       625..  252 

Raisins, boxes —  29065..  22100 

Guano,  tons —27239..  7397 

Hides,  from 

Buenos  Ayres ?        go448..  89293 

Montevideo ) 

RioGrande —54693..  62091 

Cahfornia —  16473..  — 

Porto  Cabello —  16886..  31580 

Rio  de  Janeiro —     —     ..  32551 

Otherforeign  ports...  —  13268..  13927 

Coastwise —72026..  42750 

Horns,  No —  M626..  53000 

Indigo,  ceroons —       110..  281 

Iron,  bars —152254..  76450 

Pi<r,tons —     1994..  272 

Bundles —50282..  7500 

Rail-road,  tons —     1333..  22840 

RaU-road,  bars --  22123..  38433 
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Imports  continued. 


Articles.  This 

Molasses,  from 

Foreign  ports,  hhds. . .  — 

tierces.  — 

..     bbls....  — 

Coastwise,       hhds...  — 

tierces.  — 

bbls....  — 

Rice,  casks — 

Provisions,  from  New- 
Orleans — 

Beef,  tierces — 

Beef,  bbls — 

Pork,  tierces — 

Pork,  bbls — 

Pork,  bulk,  tons ......  — 

Lard,  tieices — 

;   Lard,  bbls — 

L  ard ,  kegs — 


Previ- 
ously. 


Last 

season. 


763S.. 

6S15 

2329.. 

5-27 

308.. 

294 

813.. 

77 

171.. 

244 

7915.. 

14715 

5397., 

4003 

9. 

1050. 
1726. 
9769. 
30. 
1536. 
3285. 
1481. 


347 

26133 
3899 

27978 
1214 
2202 
8034 

25488 


Articles.  This 

week. 

Pimento,  bags, — 

Salt- 
Li  verool,  tons — 

Liverpool,  sacks — 

Coastwise,  sacks — 

Cadiz,  lasts — 

St.  Ubes,  moys — 

West  Indies,  bush...  — 
Sugar,  from 

Poreign  ports, hhds. ..  — 

tierces.   • — 

..     bbls....  — 

..     boxes..  — 

..     bags.,..  — 

Coastwise,       hhds...  — 

casks  ..   — 

bbls....  — 


Tin  Plate,  boxes. 


Previ- 
ously. 
2869. 

334. 

67228.. 
59388. 


97626.. 

16722.. 

322.. 
2542.. 
3597.. 
8310.. 
7173.. 

450.. 
3432.. 
6596.. 


Last 

season. 
2270 

20 
67577 
23720 

1129 
83595 

11454 

405 

1420 

3041 

10300 

11066 

156 

314C 

4542 


3.— COMMERCE  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 
In  order  to  complete  our  statistics  of  New-Orleans  for  the  year  ending  31st 
August,  1851,  we  publish  the  following  statement  : 

WESTERN    PRODUCE    BUSINESS. 

This  heading,  as  connected  with  our  trade,  embraces  a  great  variety  of  com- 
modities, of  immense  value,  but  our  limited  space  will  only  admit  of  our  noting 
the  past  season's  operations  in  some  few  of  the  leading  articles.  In  the  sup- 
plies of  Flour  and  Indian  Corn  there  has  been  a  material  increase,  as  compared 
with  last  year,  the  receipts  of  the  former  since  September  1st,  being  941,106 
barrels,  against  591,986  barrels,  and  of  the  latter  equal  to  3,300,000  bushels, 
against  2,750,000  bushels.  Of  Wheat  also,  there  has  been  an  increased  supply, 
but  little  or  none  of  it  has  been  exported,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion  sold 
here,  the  bulk  having  been  on  account  of  our  city  mills,  or  for  transmission  to 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  The  receipts  are  equal  to  180,000  bushels,  against 
110,000  bushels  last  year.  Of  Corn  Meal,  the  receipts  are  3,662  barrels,  against 
5,187  barrels  last  year.  The  total  exports  of  Flour  since  1st  September,  amount 
to  583,418  barrels,  against  211,750  barrels  last  year.  Of  this  quantity,  205,508 
barrels  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  145,340  to  West  Indies,  &c.,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  coastwise  ports.  Of  Indian  Corn,  the  total  exports  have  been  equal 
to  1,300,000  bushels,  against  1,060,000  bushels  last  year.  Of  this  quantity, 
135,000  bushels  were  shipped  to  CJreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  265,000  to  West 
Indies,  &c.,  and  the  remainder  to  coastwise  ports. 

The  annexed  table  exhibits  the  exports  of  Breadstuff's  from  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  since  1st  September,  compared  with  same  period 
last  year.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  exports  of  Flour  and  Wheat,  while  in  those  of  Indian  Corn  there  is  shown  a 
falling  olFof  over  fifty  per  cent.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  has  been  ship- 
ped from  the  port  of  New-York. 

1S50-'51.  1849-'50.  '  1850-'51.  1849-'50. 

Flour,  barrels 1.379,643 392,742  I  Wheat,  bushels 1,286,630 432,939 

Corn  Meal '     5,553 6,086  |  Corn ,2,197,253 4,813,373 

It  is  understood  that  the  grain  crops  of  the  West  are  very  fair,  if  not  abun- 
dant ;  and  this  is  fortunate  for  the  South,  where  the  corn  crops  have  failed, 
even  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  last  year,  when  our  planters  were  compelled 
to  buy  largely  of  the  produce  of  the'westcrn  farmers.  At  the  same  time  the 
fine  promise  of  the  European  crops,  if  realized,  is  likely  to  prevent  a  very  high 
range  of  prices,  by  lessening  the  demand  for  export.  It  was  early  asserted  by 
western  dealers  that  the  "  hog  crop"  would  be  materially  short  of  that  of  the 
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previous  year,  and  the  correctness  of  this  position  would  seem  to  be  demon- 
strated by  the  very  large  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  Pork  at  this  market. 

The  decrease  in  the  supply  of  Lard  has  been  proportionate  to  that  of  Pork, 
and  prices  have  been  correspondingly  enhanced.  The  total  exports  since  1st 
September,  (all  packages  being  reduced  to  kegs)  are  equal  to  738,956  kegs 
against  1,554,849  kegs  last  year.  Of  this  quantity,  188,353  kegs  were  export- 
ed to  foreign  ports,  against  696,259  kegs  last  year,  Great  Britain  having  taken 
41,663  kegs,  against  425,830  kegs  last  year.  The  following  table,  showing  the 
highest  and  lowest  range  of  prices,  according  to  quality,  in  each  month,  will 
exhibit  the  course  of  the  market : 


PRICES  OF  LARD. 


September.  . 

Highest. 

Cents  per  lb. 

...51  a     71 

Lowe.«t. 
Cents  per  lb. 

5     a     71 

.,.6h  a    75 

5     a    71 

December... 
January.- ..  . 

...61  a    71.-.. 
...7     a    9   

....6i  a     7^ 
....61  a    71 
7     a    9 

Febmary.... 

...7    a    91   ... 

Highest. 
Cents  per  lb. 

March 7     a    9   ... 

April 8     a  111... 

May 8     a  Hi... 

June 8     a  11|... 

July 8i  a  11   ... 

August ei  a  12  ... 


Lowest. 
Cents  per  lb. 


a     8 
a    8i 

a  ni 

a  lOj 
a  lOJ 
a  11 


4.— MOLASSES  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ANNUAL  STATE3IENT  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  STOCKS,  ESTIMATED  CONSUMPTION,  &.C.,  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31ST,  1851,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  OREGOS. 


Receipts  at  New -York.  Hhds. 

Prom  Cuba 54014. 

..     Porto  Rico 15401. 

..     St.  Croi.x 1430. 


Surinam 814.. 

Other  foreign  ports 503 — 


^VALUE, 

1ST   JAN.^, 

Tcs. 

Bbls. 

1852. 

1851. 

..3899.. 

..3G06.. 

..IS.V  a  22 

...22  a  26 

..   555.. 

..   477.. 

..16     a  26 

...23  a  30 

..  —  .. 

..     11.. 

..17     a  27. 

..     63.. 

..     82.. 

..17     a  20 

..     — .. 

..     — .. 

. . —    a  — . 

Total  receipts  of  foreign  in  1851 72162 4519 4176. 

Same  time  last  year 48484 2882 1060. 

From  Louisiana,  in  1851 479 572.  ..31858. 

..     Other  coastwise  ports 12009 672 8334 

Total  receipts  in  1851 84650 5763.. -44368 

Same  time  last  year 68816 5645. ..46320 


.25    a  27 —  a  33 


Increase 1 5834 . 

Decrease —  ., 


— 1952 


Total  receipts  at  New-York,  from  January  \st,  to  December  Zlst. 

1851. ^  , 1850. , 

Hhds.      Tcs.      Bbls.     Hhds.      Tcs.        Bbls. 

Total  receipts,  as  above 84650. .5763. .44368. .68816. .5645. .46320 

Add  stock,  1st  January 3300..  —  ..     800..     300..     40..     700 

Total  supply 87950... 5763.. 45168.. 69116.. 5685.. 47020 

Deduct  exoons  and  shipments  to  Canada 106..     — ..       82..     308..     — ..     270 


87944.-5763 
Deduct  stock,  December  31 4000..     — . 


45086. .68808. .5685. 
.     500..   3300..     — . 


Taken  from  this  port  for  consumption 83844 . .  5763 .  .44586 . . 65508 . .  5685 

—Or,  about,  in  1851 12,253,710  gallons. 

Of  which  foreign,  imported  direct 9,107,780  gallons. 

Or  about,  in  1850 10,029,028  gallons. 

Of  which  foreign,  imported  direct 5,716,486  gallons. 

Total  consumption,  1851 12,253,710  gallons. 

Total  consumption,  1850 10,029,028  gallons. 

Excess  in  1851 2,224,682  gallons. 


4595 
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Total  receipts  at  New-  York,  f  om  foreign  and  coastioise  ports. 


Hhds.  Tcs.  Bbls. 

1851 84,650 5,763 44,368 

1850 68,816 5,C45 46,320 

1849 66,586 6,590 . .  58,051 

1848 76,047 6,576 42,333 

1847 76,971 5,831 21,473 


Hhds.  Tcs 

1846 73,822 5,168. 

1845 62,506 5,780. 

1844 63,898 5,010. 

1843 54,335 4,674. 

1842 49,726 5,165. 


Bbls. 

.23,557 
.33,127 
.23,104 
.27,563 
.24,524 


Received  from  forfign  ports,  from  January  1,  to  December  31. 


-1851.- 


Hlids.  Tcs.           Bbls. 

At  New-York 72162 4519 4176 

Boston,  from  Cuba,  etc 55147 4225 1262 

Portland,  from  Cuba,  etc...   56800 4192 1118 

Providence,  from  Cuba,  etc.      4715....     367 124 . 

New-Haven — P.Rico,  etc..      9156 127 18"] 

B'tol&Warrei),  Cuba,  etc.,      6325 79 141  I 

Newb'port,  Gloucester,  do.,     4511 165 G8  j    " 

OtherEast.  ports,  Cuba,etc.,     1858 74 114  j 

Philadelphia — from  Cuba...   20?70 1534 702 

..     P.Rico,     2136 115 8 

Baltimore — Cuba,  P.  Rico..      7638 2329 

New-Orleans — from  Cuba..     6248 — 


1850. 

Hhds.  Tcs. 

4S484 2882. 

59144 3821. 

35788 1660. 

5550 206. 


Bbh. 
.1060 
.1165 
.  771 
.     90 


17330 322 241 


Other  southern  ports,  Cuba,  10422 894. 


..     308 

..16505 

..     724 


20048... 
2033... 
6815... 

8620... 


1558. 

63. 

527. 

710. 


315 

12 

294 

544 


Total 257C88 18620 25268 203812 11749 4501 


Receipts  of  foreign-  in  United  States. 

HMs.  Tcs. 

Total  receipts,  from  January  1,  to  December  31, 1851 257,688 18,620.. 

Add  stock  atall  the  ports,  January  1,  1851 12,800 310.. 


Total  suppl V 270,488 18,930 . . 

Deduct  exports  in  1851 2,365 408.. 


Bbls. 
.25,268 
.       250 

.25,518 
.      239 


268,123 18,522 25,279 

Deductstock,  1st  January,  1852 11,200 327....      252 


Total  consumption  of  foreign  in  1851 256,923 18,195 25,027 

— Or,  about 33,238,278  gallons. 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Florida,  etc.,  of  1850-51,  (the  most 
of  wliich  came  to  market  in  1851,  and  assuming  the  stock  of  this 
description,  1st  January  of  each  year  to  be  equal) 10,709,740  gallons. 

Would  make  the  whole  consumption  in  1851 43,948,018  gallons. 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1850 24,806,949  gallons. 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana.  Texas,  Florida,  etc.,  of  1849-50 12,212,300 


Would  make  the  whole  consumption  in  1850 37,019,249 

Whole  excess  in  1851 6,928,769 

Excess  of  foreign  in  1851 8,431,329^      .. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  that  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  in 
the  country,  in  1851,  is  equal  to  about  34  per  cent,  over  the  consumption  of  1850.  It  will 
be  remembered,  however,  tliat  the  crop  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  etc.,  in  1850-'51,  was 
1,502,560  gallons  short  of  the  production  of  the  previous  season,  which  induced  larger  im- 
portations the  past  yeai-,  even  New-Orleans  having  taken  equal  to  1,227,435  gallons  of 
Cuba  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  crop  of  Louisiana,  etc.,  the  present  season,  is  esti- 
mated to  be  a  full  average  one. — [N.  Y.  Skipping  List. 

5.^-BANK  CAPITAL  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

TABLE,  SHOWING    THE  POPULATION    IN   THE   YEAR   1850,  THE    NUMBER  OF    BANKS,  BANK 
CAPITAL,  BANK  CIRCULATION,  AND  COIN,  OF  EACH  OF  THE  STATES,    DECEMBER,    1851. 

Note. — In  those  states  mai-ked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  the  amounts  are,  in  part,  estimated, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  approximate  the  respective  amounts  at  this  date. 

In  Illinois  a  free  banking  system  has  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and,  at  a  popular 
election  diis  year,  approved  by  them.  In  this  state  there  will  probably  soon  be  established 
several  banks  of  circulation,  based  upon  state  stocks. 
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In  Florida,  a  Jaw  was  passed  lastwinter  authorizing  the[establisbment  of  a  bank  at  Talla- 
hassee ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  has  been  yet  organized.  In  the  slates  of  Illinois  and 
Arkansas,  the  circulation  of  the  Kentucky,  Missouri  and  Indiana  banks,  is  generally  used. 

[From 

Population, 
State.  1850. 

Maine 583,000.. 

New-Hampshire...  318,000.. 

Vei-mont 314,000.. 

Massachusetts 994,000.. 

Rhodelsland 148,000.. 

Connecticut 371,000.. 

New-York 3,090,000.. 

New-Jersey 490,000.. 

Pennsylvania 2,311,000.. 

*  Delaware 91,000.. 

''Maryland 583,000.. 

District  of  Columbia,  52,000 . . 

Virginia 1,421,000 . . 

North  Carolina 869,000 . . 

*  South  Carolina 669,000.. 

*  Georgia 906,000.. 

*  Alabama 772,000.. 

Indiana 989,000 . . 

*  Iowa 192,000.. 

Kentucky 932,000.. 

Louisiana 500,000.. 

Michigan 398,000 . . 

Missouri 682,000.. 

Ohio 1,977,000.. 

Twnnessee 1,003,000.. 

*Texas 187,000.. 

*  Wisconsin 304,000.. 

Illinois 858,000.. 

Florida 87,000.. 

Arkansas 210,000.. 

*  Mississippi 593,000'.. 

California 200,000.. 

Total 23,144,000.. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

1.— FRUIT  CULTURE  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

We  have  so  many  inquiries  from  different  parts  of  the  South  upon  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  fruit  culture,  that  we  deem  we  cannot  answer  all  more 
effectually  than  to  republish  our  treatise  upon  fruit  culture  at  the  South,  sub- 
mitted to  the  first  Fair  of  the  Russell  and  Muscogee  Agricultural  Society.  Since 
our  visit  to  the  Macon  Fair,  we  are  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  iDeautiful 
adaptation  of  our  climate  to  the  growth  and  full  perfection  of  all  the  fruits 
described.  Will  some  of  our  southern  readers  add  to  the  list  the  culture  of  the 
orange,  lemon,  pine-apple,  date,  olive  and  guava,  as  adapted  to  portions  of 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Texas  !  In  the  culture  of  these  fruits 
we  have  no  experience,  and  shall  feel  under  obligations  if  some  one  having  ex- 
perience will  come  to  our  aid. — [Soil  of  the  South.] 

Apple. — All  the  fine  varieties  of  this  fruit  have  been  produced  from  the  wild 
apple  ;  and  to  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  are  we  indebted  for  the  first  great 
improvements  in  fruit  culture.  The  cultivated  apples  in  the  United  States  were 
introduced  from  Europe  by  seeds  and  by  cuttings,  and  although  the  wild  crab 
grows  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  no  edible  variety  is  indigenous.  The 
great  difficulty  in  cultivating  the  apple  here,  is  in  the  fact,  that  almost  all  the  trees 
originated  in  a  colder  climate,  and  a  change  of  climate  is  almost  certain  to  pro- 
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dace  disease.  It  is  immaterial  whether  a  tree,  cutting  or  bud,  is  brought  from 
a  cold  climate,  for  the  bud  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  tree,  its  health,  and 
its  diseases.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  most  of  our  apple  orchards  are 
so  short-lived,  ten  to  fifteen  years  being  their  average  length  of  life.  If  we  would 
cultivate  the  apple  successfully,  we  must  propagate  it  from  seeds,  and  improve 
upon  them,  and  when  we  once  get  a  good  variety,  propagate  from  it,  by  root- 
grafting.  Apple  seeds  should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  or  if  delayed  until  spring, 
warm  water  should  be  poured  over  the  seeds  until  they  sprout,  which  will  be  in 
about  three  days,  and  then  the  seed  planted,  will  grow  from  three  to  six  feet  the 
first  year,  and  produce  fruit  in  three  or  four  years  from  seed  ;  out  of  a  lot  of 
seedlings,  in  all  probaliility  there  will  be  some  good  fruit ;  these  may  be  propa- 
gated by  root-grafting,  which  is  the  most  certain  and  speedy  way  of  propagation 
in  this  climate.  This  may  be  done  from  the  first  of  February  to  the  first  of 
April.  Take  seedling  roots  of  one  year's  growth,  cut  them  oflf  about  one  inch 
lower  than  they  came  out  of  the  ground  ;  now  split  the  remaining  stem  just 
enough  to  take  in  the  graft.  The  grafts  should  be  taken  from  fruit-bearing 
trees,  and  from  wood  of  last  year's  growth  ;  cut  the  grafts  with  two  or  three 
buds,  and  as  many  as  possible  with  terminal  buds  ;  take  a  sharp  knife,  and  cut 
the  end  of  the  graft  in  a  wedge  form,  commencing  at  the  lower  bud  ;  now  insert 
it  in  the  root,  taking  care  to  keep  the  two  outside  barks  together  ;  plant  the  root 
either  in  the  nursery,  or  where  the  tree  is  to  stand,  leaving  the  terminal  and  one 
other  bud  above  the  ground  ;  be  careful  in  pressing  the  earth  around  the  graft, 
that  it  is  not  moved  from  the  union  of  its  bark  with  the  bark  of  the  root.  In  any 
good  soil,  the  graft  will  grow  from  four  to  six  feet  the  first  year,  and  will  pro- 
duce fruit  the  second  or  third  year.  The  graft  has  now  become  a  tree,  and  to  be 
made  productive,  must  be  cultivated,  nursed  and  tended.  It  will  grow  on  almost 
any  rich  soil,  and  it  is  useless  to  cultivate  the  apple  unless  the  soil  is  rich. 
Where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  rich,  the  roots  should  annually  receive  a  top 
dressing  of  some  good  vegetable  matter,  with  a  little  lime  or  ashes.  The  tree 
should  be  pruned,  so  as  to  throw  out  its  branches  low,  to  shade  the  trunk  from 
the  intense  heat  of  our  summer's  sun,  which  frequently  blisters  the  bark,  caus- 
ing disease  and  death.  The  ground  of  the  orchard  should  be  regularly  cultiva- 
ted, taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots.  One  of  the  best  methods  ever  adopted 
in  this  climate,  is  to  shade  the  whole  grounds  of  the  orchard  with  straw — wheat, 
oat,  or  pine  straw.  This  preserves  an  even  temperature,  keeps  the  ground  cool 
and  moist,  and  gives  the  tree  an  astonishing  vigor  and  beauty.  There  are  four 
insects  which  are  great  enemies  to  the  apple  in  this  section — the  borer,  the 
moth,  the  bark  louse,  and  the  black  worm,  which  infest  the  roots.  The  best 
remedy  for  the  borer  and  the  bark  lou.se,  is  to  rub  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  the 
tree  with  soft  country  soap  ;  this  not  only  destroys  the  insects,  but  invigorates 
the  tree,  and  also  ellectually  prevents  rabbits  from  barking  them  ;  for  the  black 
worm  around  the  base  of  tlie  tree,  ashes  or  lime  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
arul  are  a  good  preventive — but  where  the  worm  has  already  begun  his  ravages, 
take  a  sharp  knife  and  pick  him  out,  filling  up  all  the  worm  holes  and  wounds 
with  soft  soap.  The  moth  that  produces  the  apple  worm  may  be  destroyed  by 
picking  up  all  the  fruit  that  falls,  and  feeding  it  to  hogs,  or  by  permitting 
hogs  to  run  in  the  orchard. 

If  the  pe()i)le  of  the  South  will  discard  northern  raised  apple  trees,  and  raise 
their  own  seeillings,  we  may  have  the  apple  in  as  great  perfection  here  as  any 
where  else  ;  for  wherever  the  wild  crab  grows,  there  may  the  improved  varieties 
be  grown  also.  It  is  true,  the  apple  tree  will  not  be  as  long  lived  here  as  at  the 
North,  but  they  come  into  bearing  so  much  sooner.  It  is  stated  of  the  celebrated 
green  (iage  plum,  that  out  of  several  bushels  of  seed  planted,  and  raised  to  bear- 
ing, the  green  Gage  was  tiie  only  one  out  of  the  whole  lot  worth  cultivating  : 
and  if  we  can,  by  planting  bushels  of  apple  seeds,  produce  one  that  shall  hold 
rank  as  a  fruit  with  the  green  (inge,  it  would  be  the  greatest  acquisition  to  fruit 
culture  that  has  ever  beamed  upon  the  South ;  and  it  can  be  done — all  it  wants 
is  patience  and  perseverance.  The  greatest  real  dilliculty  that  we  have  to  con- 
tend with,  is  the  speedy  decay  of  the  fruit,  after  it  has  matured,  ^^"henever  we 
find  a  remedy  for  this,  the  South  will  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  culture  of  the 
apple. 
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The  Pear. — The  pear  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  French  settlers.  There  is  no  fruit  that  has  been 
more  improved  by  the  horticulturist's  skill  than  the  pear.  In  its  native  state,  it 
is  even  more  unpalatable  than  the  crab,  and  is  termed  choke  pear.  It  is  now 
made  melting,  sugary,  and  buttery.  Van  Mons,  the  celebrated  Belgium 
pomologist,  has  produced  eighty  thousand  new  seedling  pears,  many  of  them  of 
exquisite  flavor,  and  all  said  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  pear  tree  is  not 
as  subject  to  disease  in  this  climate  as  the  apple,  nor  is  the  fruit  as  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  insects.  The  tree  is  somewhat  longer  in  coming  into  bearing,  but 
if  it  be  grafted  from  fruit-bearing  trees,  on  pear,  apple,  or  quince  roots,  as  di- 
rected for  the  apple,  it  will  bear  in  four  or  five  years  after  grafting.  It  is  much 
longer  lived  than  the  apple,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  many  of  the  southern 
states  are  better  adapted  to  pear  culture  than  the  northern.  Here  we  never  have 
that  scourge  of  northern  pear  trees,  the  frozen  sap  blight,  nor  has  the  lire  blight 
made  its  appearance  here.  Take  it  altogether,  it  is  the  hardiest  Iruit  cultivated 
at  the  South,  and  the  wonder  is,  why  it  is  not  more  extensively  cultivated.  The 
pear  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  will  produce  corn,  but  it  most  delights  in  a  light, 
rich  loam,  impregnated  with  iron  ;  for  this  reason,  blacksmiths'  cinders  have 
been  found  valuable  to  apply  around  pear  trees.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds  where  new  varieties  are  wanted,  and  grafts  where  a  new  and  valuable 
kind  is  to  be  propagated.  It  will  take  some  more  patience  to  rear  seedlings 
than  from  the  apple,  as  the  pear  seldom  bears  from  seed  under  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  and  frequently  not  under  twenty  ;  but  as  the  tree  has  not  the  principles 
of  decay  stamped  upon  it  that  the  apple  has,  grafts  may  be  brought  from  any 
country  where  the  pear  has  been  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  and 
those  who  choose  to  experiment  may  try  the  seed.  The  southern  states  are  as 
well  adapted  to  the  pear  as  Belgium.  I  saw  Dr.  Camak,  of  Athens,  exhibiting 
forty-five  varieties  of  pears  at  the  Fair,  at  Atlanta,  all  the  produce  of  his  own 
orchard,  and  most  of  them  of  superior  quality.  One  great  advantage  the  pear 
has  over  all  other  fruits  raised  here,  is  its  long-keeping  quality,  which  should 
commend  it  to  southern  cultivators  ;  there  are  many  varieties  that  may  be  kept 
through  the  whole  winter,  ripening  entirely  in  the  house,  after  picking,  which 
will  place  the  pear  first  on  the  list  of  southern  cultivated  fruits.  The  pear  needs 
little  or  no  pruning,  and  to  render  it  dwarf  in  its  habits,  graft  it  on  quince  stocks  ; 
this  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  garden  culture,  and  brings  them  into  bearing 
sooner  than  standard  trees. 

The  Peach — The  peach  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Romans,  and  into  this  country  by  the  early  settlers.  It  is  easily 
propagated,  either  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  graftings.  Peaches  come  into  bearing 
in  this  climate,  from  the  seed,  in  two  and  three  years  ;  but  as  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty of  producing  the  same  variety  from  seed,  as  the  parent  tree,  cuttings  or 
grafting  must  be  resorted  to.  In  grafting  the  peach,  graft  in  roots  of  peach, 
plum,  or  apricot,  one  year  old,  as  directed  for  the  apple  ;  this  method  of  grafting 
is  easier  than  budding,  and  altogether  superior  ;  for,  as  the  graft  is  inserted  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  whole  tree  is  of  the  grafted  variety  ;  they  will 
grow  from  six  to  eight  feet  the  first  season,  and  will  bear  fruit  the  second  ;  the 
grafting  should  be  done  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  ;  pinch  off  all  the  blos- 
som buds,  and  leave  the  terminal  and  one  side  bud  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  rich,  sandy  loam,  suits  the  peach  best,  and  imparts  the  finest  flavor 
to  the  fruit.  The  great  enemy  to  the  peach  in  this  country,  is  the  peach  worm  ; 
this  is  a  worm  much  resembling  a  flat  head,  which  preys  upon  the  tree  near  the 
roots,  frequently  eating  entirely  round  the  trunk,  causing  death  to  the  tree  ; 
they  may  easily  be  detected  by  the  black  gummy  substance  exuding  around  the 
base  of  the  tree.  There  are  many  remedies  and  preventives  recommended  ;  lime 
and  ashes  are  good  preventives  ;  scrape  away  the  earth  around  the  base  of  the 
tree,  and  fill  in  with  some  good  air-slaked  lime,  or  good  fresh  ashes ;  renew 
this  every  spring ;  but  where  the  worm  has  got  already  a  good  hold,  I  have 
never  found  anything  so  effectual  as  boiling  water,  turned  from  the  spout  of  a 
tea-kettle  ;  be  careful  and  not  apply  too  much  water  at  a  time,  as  it  might  kill 
the  tree  ;  but  a  moderate  quantity  not  only  kills  all  the  eggs  and  worms,  but 
seems  to  invigorate  the  tree.      The  worm  is  produced  by  a  fly,  which  deposits 
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eggs  in  the  bark  around  tlie  base,  and  they  hatch  out  a  white  flat  worm  and  com- 
mence their  work  of  destruction  innnediately.  Another  pest  to  peach  culture, 
is  the  worm  in  the  fruit,  from  tlie  wooly  down  on  the  young  peach.  The  fruit  is 
not  as  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  as  the  plum,  and  if  hogs  are  allowed  to 
run  in  the  peach  orchard,  they  effectually  keep  down  the  insect,  as  they  eat  all 
the  falling  fruit,  destroying  the  insect  with  it.  A  peach  crop,  to  come  to  its 
highest  perfection,  should  be  tilled  with  as  much  assiduity  as  corn  or  cotton. 
The  great  fault  with  southern  peach  culturists  is,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
yield  of  peaches,  but  they  must  annually  crop  the  peach  orchard,  and  it  must 
yield  corn  or  cotton,  as  well  as  peaches.  A  peach  orchard,  planted  twenty  feet 
each  way,  will  require  every  inch  of  soil  in  the  intervening  spaces  for  the  roots, 
to  perfect  the  truidc,  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  ;  and  every  crop  taken  from  a 
peacli  orchard,  is  just  so  much  taken  from  the  productiveness  of  tiie  trees.  This 
may  be  objected  to  by  some,  who  have  tried  some  crops  amongst  their  trees  with 
apparent  good  results ;  but  in  cultivating  the  crops,  the  trees  got  more  culture 
than  usual,  and  showed  an  increased  production  over  the  season  when  they 
were  in  the  turf.  If  the  trees  bore  better  by  cultivating  a  crop  amongst  them, 
how  umch  better  would  they  been  cultivated  without  the  crop  !  It  is  a  well 
established  fact,  that  all  grain  crops  are  positively  injurious  to  fruit  trees.  The 
proper  time  for  pruning  in  this  climate  is  July  ;  the  wound  then  heals  quickly, 
and  as  peaches  are  only  made  on  new  wood,  it  is  best  to  shorten  in  the  branches, 
to  induce  the  limbs  to  make  new  wood,  which  will  give  plenty  of  fruit  for  next 
season.  A  serious  dilHcully  the  peach  has  to  contend  with  here,  is  the  late 
spring  frosts.  The  warm  days  of  winter  swell  the  bud,  and  the  first  genial  day 
of  spring  it  bursts  forth  in  its  tenderness  and  beauty,  but  to  be  blackened  and 
blighted  by  a  Hngering  frost.  For  this  reason,  peaches  should  never  be  planted 
on  low,  wet  lands,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  of  water,  as  they  are  much  more 
liable  to  be  killed  by  frosts  than  when  planted  on  high  and  dry  lands.  As  to 
varieties,  there  are  seedling  peaches  raised  on  many  of  our  plantations  that  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  of  the  grafts  of  France  ;  and  whoever  may  wish  to 
start  a  peach  orchard,  need  not  go  out  of  Georgia  for  varieties.  Peach  seed 
should  be  planted  immediately  after  eating  the  fruit.  It  is  frequently  observed 
that  self-planted  peaches  make  the  most  vigorous  trees,  and  the  reason  is,  they 
had  a  better  start. 

[To  be  continued.] 

2.— AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTilY  IlSr  THE  SOUT  H. 

Nothing  could  be  made  more  important  to  the  South  than  the  application  of 
the  light  which  chemistry  adds  to  agriculture  ;  and  yet  how  little  attention  is  paid 
to  this  matter  among  us.  We  see  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  in  Mississippi 
for  the  appointment  of  a  state  chemist,  whose  duties  are  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  field.  We  trust  that  the  movement  will  be  successful,  and  thrft  it  will  bo 
imitated  throughout  all  the  South. 

"The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  Senate  of  that  state,  have  reported  a 
bill  creating  the  office  of  Affiirultural  Cliciiiist — ^an  oflicer  whose  indicated  duties 
wouldljc  as  various  as  they  would  certainly  prove  utilitarian  and  useful. 

"The  committee's  bill  provides  for  the  division  of  the  state  into  three  agricul- 
tural districts — if  we  may  so  term  them — which  districts  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  supreme  judicial  districts,  into  which  the  state  is  now  divided.  In  each  of 
these  districts,  the  Agricultural  Chemist  is  required  to  spend  one-third  of  the 
year,  and  one  month  in  each  county  of  the  districts,  in  the  order  of  their 
enumeration,  if  deemed  necessary.  He  is  required  to  analyze  one  specimen  of 
all  varieties  of  soil  in  the  county  where  he  may  be,  and  one  specimen  of  .marl,  or 
other  mineral  deposit.  He  is  further  required  to  give  one  public  lecture  in  each 
police  district  of  the  county,  and  subsequently  a  course  of  public  lectures  in 
each  county  town,  and  to  permit  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Police  to  transcribe 
a  copy  of  the  same  for  deposit  in  his  oflice,  and  for  publication,  if  deemed  ex- 
pedient by  the  Board.  It  is  also  made  his  duty  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislature,  if  in  session,  and  if  not,  to  the  governor,  who  shall  cause  the  publi- 
cation of  the  same." 
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Whilst  on  this  subject  we  will  say,  that  Professor  J.  Laurence  Smith,  of  the 
University  of  Louisiana,  who  was  for  several  years  geologist  and  mining  engineer 
for  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  proposes  to  undertake  all  chemical  analy  ses  of  minerals, 
soils,  mineral  waters,  commercial  articles,  in  his  laboratory,  connected  with  the 
University.  Professor  Smith  has  established  a  scientific  reputation  as  well  in 
Europe  as  in  our  own  country. 

We  also  add,  that  Mr.  Judd,  who  is  endorsed  by  the  distinguished  Professor 
Norton,  of  Yale  College,  proposes  to  analyze  earths  and  products,  and  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  planters,  which  we  copy,  in  the  hope  it  will  be  answered. 

Yale  Analytical  Laboratory,  ) 
NevT-Haven,  Jan.  7  th,  1852.       5 

Mr.  Editor, — During  the  last  summer  I  made  some  experiments  upon  the  ash 
of  a  stalk  of  a  cotton  plant,  which  I  procured  from  Louisiana.  The  results  of  a 
qualitative  and  quantitative  determination  of  this  ash,  were  read  by  Prof.  Norton, 
at  the  Albany  meeting  of  the  American  Scientific  Association,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Transactions. 

I  should  like  tomake  a  series  of  analyses  of  the  ashes  from  the  different  parts 
of  this  important  plant,  especially  the  stalk,  cotton,  and  seed  of  different 
varieties,  from  various  localities,  and  also  a  general  examination  of  some  soils, 
upon  which  the  different  varieties  are  best  produced.  The  extensive  cultivation 
of  so  important  a  staple  product,  demands  a  much  more  careful  and  extended 
examination  of  its  chemical  relation  to  the  soil,  than  has  yet  been  even 
attempted. 

If  I  can  obtain  suitable  and  authentic  samples,  from  the  analysis  of  which 
general  results  may  be  arrived  at,  I  will  cheerfully  devote  the  tirnc  from  now  till 
next  August,  to  such  analysis. 

I  write  to  inquire  whether  there  are  not  among  some  of  your  correspondents, 
gentlemen  who,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  examination  of  their  own  products 
and  soils,  or  those  in  their  vicinity,  would  be  at  the  expense  of  procuring  and 
forwarding  suitable  specimens  I 

To  accomplish  much  before  the  middle  of  August,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
begin  very  soon. 

If  certain  that  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  could  be  procured  to 
accomplish  the  result  aimed  at,  I  would  begin  upon  the  first  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  take  up  the  others  as  they  came  forward. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Orange  Judd. 


*    DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURES  AND  MINING. 

1.— CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON  IN  MANUFACTURES- 

Messrs.  Dij  Fay  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  have  published  the  following  interest- 
ing table,  giving  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  quantities  of  raw  cotton  con- 
sumed in  the  principal  manufacturing  countries,  in  millions  of  weight,  from  1836 
to  18.51.     The  figures  for  the  United  States  are  much  too  low. 

18.30.        1S40.  184.x  1849.  1S51. 

Great  Britain,  (millions  of  lbs.) 3.50 473 597 627 648 

Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  57 72 96 160 118 

France,  (including  adjacent  countries). -118 157 158 186 149 

Spain —  —  —  —  34 

Mediterranean —  —  —  —  12 

Countries  bordering  on  the  Adriatic 28 28 38 47 45 

United  States  of  North  America 86 111 158 205 158 

Sundries —  —  —  —  11 

Total ,639         841         1047         1225         117a 
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fj.— THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SOUTHERN  RESOURCES  THE  BEST  GUAR- 
ANTY FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  SOUTHERN  RIGHTS. 

By  W.  Stkes,  of  Tennessee. 

What  measures  should  be  adopted  by  the  southern  states  for  the  protection  of 
their  rights,  is  a  question  of  great  interest  at  this  time.  We  are  well  satisfied 
that  the  development  of  southern  resources  is  the  best  guarantee  for  the  pro- 
tection of  southern  rights.  Before  proceeding  to  show  what  measures  the  South 
should  at  this  time  adopt,  we  will  notice  one  source  of  apprehension  to  many 
southern  men.  They  think  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  several  additional 
free  states  will  be  admitted  into  the  Union  ;  that  the  equilibrium  between  the 
free  and  slave  states  will  be  forever  destroyed  ;  and  that  the  free  states,  having 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  branches  of  Congress  and  in  the  electoral 
college,  as  well  as  of  the  popular  vote,  will  either  attempt  to  change  the  Con- 
stitution, or  will  so  construe  it  as  materially  to  affect  the  rights  of  the  South. 
They  think,  in  that  event,  the  South  will  be  unable  successfully  to  resist,  since 
she  will  be  growing  weaker  every  day,  and  therefore  they  are  in  favor  of  seced- 
ing from  the  Union  ?io;^,  and  of  establishing  a  Southern  Confederacy,  where  their 
rights  will  be  secure  and  their  property  unmolesled.  However  much  we  may 
differ  from  these  men,  we  cannot  denj^  their  sincerity,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
admit,  that  the  course  pursued  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  northern  people  jus- 
tifies their  suspicions.  For  our  own  part,  we  think  their  apprehensions  are 
not  well  grounded,  at  least  we  hope  they  are  not.  That  the  North  will  have  a 
majority  in  both  branches  of  Congress  and  in  the  electoral  college,  as  well  as  of 
the  popular  vote,  we  do  not  deny.  This  is  unavoidable  ;  but  when  this  takes 
place,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  attempt  any  serious  interference  v%fith 
our  rights.  It  is  certain  they  will  not,  if  the  South  presents  u.>iiTED  resistance. 
So  far  from  the  South  becoming  weaker  every  da}',  it  will,  by  the  development 
of  its  resources,  increase  in  strength,  and  become  more  and  more  necessary  to 
the  North.  The  North  is  dependent  upon  the  South  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  and  must  so  continue  whilst  the  South  grows  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco, 
and  other  productions,  which  never  can  be  grown  in  the  North.  This  would  be 
the  case  if  there  were  thirty  instead  of  sixteen  free  states,  and  would  always 
prevent  the  North  from  any  serious  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  South 
if  the  South  would  be  united,  and  would  satisfy  the  North  that  any  such  inter, 
ference  would  inevitably  result  in  the  secession  of  all  the  slave  holding  states- 
There  need  not,  therefore,  be  any  apprehension  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  free  states.  The  southern  states,  though  weaker  in  numbers 
than  the  northern,  will,  by  the  aid  of  their  great  staples,  which  are  in  fact  the 
life-blood  of  northern  manufactures  and  northern  commerce,  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  and  to  resist  any  encroachments  upon  southern  rights. 

Having  disposed  of  this  matter,  we  now  propose  to  consider  what  measures 
should  be  adopted  by  the  South  at  tljis  time,  not  as  preparatory  steps  to  dis- 
union, but  as  a  means  of  self-defence.  We  should  xovv  adopt  the  policy  of  im- 
proving our  own  section,  and  of  availing  ourselves  of  our  natural  advantages, 
which  arc  so  great.  Hitherto  we  have  been  dependent  upon  other  sections  for 
most  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life.  We  have  been  an 
agricultural  people  exclusively,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  others  have  grown 
rich  by  manufacturing  our  raw  material,  and  by  having  control  of  that  com- 
merce which  legitimately  belonged  to  us.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  operations 
of  the  general  government  have  thrown  the  greatest  portion  of  the  public  bur- 
dens upon  the  South,  whilst  other  sections  have  derived  the  greatest  benefits. 

The  protective  tariff  and  internal  improvement  systems  have  borne  heavily 
upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  South,  whilst  the  North  has  been  greatly 
benefited  by  them.  But  in  this  respect  a  decided  change  for  the  better  has 
taken  place.  The  tariff  and  internal  improveujent  systems  will  never  again,  we 
sincerely  hope,  and  believe,  be  the  established  policy  of  the  government.  The 
Soutli  will  never  again  be  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  North  in  the  way  of 
protective  duties,  nor  vi'ill  the  general  government  build  up  a  system  of  internal 
improvements  at  the  expense  of  the  South  for  the  benefit  oftheNorth.  In  these 
particulars  the  condition  of  the  South  is  better  than  it  has  been  in  a  number  of 
years.    Free  trade,  the  favorite  doctrine  of  the  South,  is  destined  hereafter  to  be 
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the  established  policy  of  the  government.  Under  the  present  tariff,  manufac- 
tures have  increased  in  all  sections  of  the  Union,  but  especially  in  the 
South. 

The'quantity  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  was,  for  the  year  ending 
30th  September : 

Bales.  Value. 

1846 470,597 $15,704,999 

.     1850 595,269 .-26,484,470 

Increase 124,672  10,719,471 

This  shows  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  bales  of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1850, 
over  the  amount  in  1846,  the  last  year  the  tariff  of  1842  was  in  operation. 
Again  :  the  value  of  cotton  goods  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1846,  was 
$3,545,481,  and  in  1850,  it  was  §4,734,424.  These  facts  show  that  the  manu- 
facturing interests,  particularly  in  the  South,  have  not  been  injured  by  the  pres- 
ent tariff.  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  able  commercial  correspondent  of  the 
Washington  Union,  that  coarse  cotton  goods  can  be  manufactured  much  cheaper 
in  the  South  than  at  the  North.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  the  South  has 
the  raw  material  in  her  midst,  and  has  also  an  abundance  of  cheap  provisions, 
together  with  the  finest  water  power  in  the  Union,  and  immense  quantities  of 
coal  and  timber,  if  steam  power  should  be  considered  preferable.  This  same 
writer  estimates  that  "a  mill  at  the  South,  turning  out  100,000  yards  per  week, 
will  net  S800  profit,  when  the  Xew-Englander,  if  he  runs,  will  lose  S600." 

This  accounts  for  the  increase  of  factories  in  the  South,  whilst  some  at  the 
North,  it  is  said,  have  been  compelled  to  stop  operations  on  account  of  the  high 
prices  of  cotton  last  winter. 

No  country  can  compete  successfully  with  the  southern  states  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coarse  cottons.  Our  natural  advantages  afford  us  ample  protection, 
and  we  can,  if  we  will  use  the  proper  energy,  have  not  only  a  monopoly  of  cot- 
ton growing,  but  also  of  cotton  manufacturing.  To  do  this,  we  need  no  gov- 
ernment aid,  no  tariff  for  protection.  This  is  the  first  step  we  should  take  for 
the  promotion  of  our  interests.  To  estimate  the  importance  of  the  cotton 
growing  interest  of  the  southern  states,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state,  that  in  the 
year  1849  there  were,  in  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  3,323,365 
bales  of  cotton  consumed,  and  873,634  operatives  employed,  and  671  millions  of 
dollars  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  Of  this  large  consumption 
about  2,800,000  bales  are  from  the  southern  states  of  this  Union.  The  value  of 
cotton  exported  from  the  United  States  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1850,  was 
$71,984,616,  The  fabrics  manufactured  out  of  this  cotton  furnish  cloth- 
ing to  millions  of  human  beings ;  and  a  failure  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  United  States  would,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that 
could  befall  mankind.  Why  is  it,  then,  with  this  great  staple  at  our  very 
doors,  we  cannot  manufacture  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  it  our- 
selves, and  thereby  reap  some  of  the  profits  which  are  made  by  other 
countries  out  of  our  productions  I  This  may  be  done  without  resorting  to  dis- 
union, or  to  a  tax  upon  articles  manufactured  at  the  North,  the  constitutionality 
of  which  measure  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  questionable.  Let  our 
state  legislature  manifest  becoming  liberality  towards  our  works  of  improvement, 
and  they  will  thus  do  more  to  aid  the  South  than  can  be  done  by  angry  discus- 
sion and  high  sounding  resolutions. 

The  establishment  of  factories,  the  building  of  rail-roads,  and  the  development 
of  our  mineral  resources,  will  do  more  to  make  the  South  trulj'  independent  and 
to  secure  her  rights,  than  all  the  southern  congresses  which  can  ever  assemble. 
She  needs  a  change  in  her  policy  more  than  she  does  a  change  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  secure  additional  guarantees  to  southern  rights.  We  have  not  only 
been  dependent  upon  the  North  for  our  manufactures,  but  also  in  a  great  decree 
for  literary  instruction.      A  considerable  portion  of  the  support  of  northern 
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schools  has  been  from  the  South.  This  should  no  longer  be  the  case.  We  should 
build  up  literary  institutions  in  the  South  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
the  North,  and  we  should  educate  our  sons  and  daughters  at  home.  We  should 
also  encourage  our  own  mechanics,  instead  of  buying  every  thing  from  other 
countries.  This  will  enable  them  to  sell  at  reduced  prices,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  better  articles.  Can  any  sensible  reason  be  assigned  why  the 
South  cannot  furnish  facilities  for  a  high  order  of  scholarship  as  well  as  the 
North,  and  why  we  may  not  equal  them  in  every  branch  of  industry  1 

There  is  none  ;  and  the  sooner  public  attention  is  directed  to  this  subject  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  southern  states.  No  state  in  the  Union  possesses  more 
of  the  elements  of  wealth  than  our  own.  We  have  iron  ore  equal  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  water  power  not  surpassed  by  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  coal 
equal  to  that  found  in  any  state  of  the  Union.  It  is  true,  we  need  works  of 
internal  improvement  to  enable  us  to  carry  our  manufactures  to  market,  and  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  our  resources ;  but  these  can,  and  we  trust  will  be  made 
at  an  early  day.  The  feeling  in  favor  of  a  wise  system  of  internal  improvements 
is  continually  increasing  among  the  people.  It  is  growing  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted much  longer,  and  must  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  state.  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia,  have  all  tried  the  experiment,  and  the  good 
effects  are  seen  in  the  enhanced  value  of  their  lands,  the  growing  prosperity  of 
their  towns,  the  increase  of  their  population,  and  the  activity  in  all  branches  of 
industry.  The  interest  which  has  been  and  is  now  manifested  in  the  East 
Tennessee  Rail-roads,  in  the  Nashville  and  Louisville,  in  the  Nashville  and 
New-Orleans,  in  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  in  the  Nashville  and  Mississippi 
River  Rail-roads,  and  also  in  the  extension  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail-road 
throuo-h  West  Tennessee,  and  from  its  terminus  on  the  Tennessee  River 
throuo-h  Columbia  to  Nashville,  indicates  that  the  people  of  Tennessee  are  be- 
coming aroused  to  the  importance  of  works  of  internal  improvement.  We  shall 
not  now  attempt  to  show  ths  necessity  of  these  improvements,  as  that  subject 
has  already  been  sufficiently  discussed  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  these  im- 
provements are  made,  Tennessee  will  be  one  of  the  first  states  in  the  Union.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our  legislature  will  be  governed  by  a  liberal  spirit  in  regard 
to  works  of  internal  improvement,  having  at  the  same  time  a  due  regard  to  the 
interests  and  security  of  the  state.  In  this  way  true  devotion  can  be  manifested 
to  southern  rights. 

3.— GOLD  MINES  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Within  tlie  past  three  years  several  rich  mines  have  been  opened  and  worked 
successfully  in  different  sections  of  the  slate. 

The  attention  of  the  world  has  been  awakened  to  the  importance  of  this 
branch  nf  mining.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  California, 
ihousand.s  have  flocked  to  that  distant  country,  incurring  great  risks  and  depriva- 
tions, in  the  hope  of  realizing  their  fortunes.  A  few  have  turned  their  attention 
to  the  same  business  nearer  home,  where  success  has  generally  attended  their 
labors,  while  many  of  the  sanguine  wanderers  who  ventured  their  all  are  return- 
ing, after  a  year's  absence,  broken  in  health  and  spirits, no  richer  than  when  they 
left. 

We  believe  Commodore  Stockton  was  one  of  the  first  who  introduced  into 
Virginia  effective  machinery  for  reducing  on  a  large  scale,  the  quartz  rock,  and 
demonstrating  that  a  profitable  business  could  be  done  in  this  branch  of  mining. 

Some  three  years  since  he  puichased  the  tract  of  laud  in  Fluvanna  county, 
about  sixty  miles  distant  from  this  city,  upon  which  v/as  a  rich  and  extensive 
gold  vein,  where  he  erected  a  large  mill  and  other  works.  The  glowing  ac- 
counts received  from  California  of  the  richne-s  and  extent  of  the  auriferous 
quartz  of  that  country,  induced  Commodore  Stockton  to  suspend  for  a  time  his 
mining  operations  in  this  state,  and  to  send  his  experienced  workmen,  with  com- 
plete outfit,  machinery,  &c.,  to  test  the  newly-discovered  gold  veins  in  Califor- 
nia. 

We  arc  informed  by  a  friend  who  conversed  a  short  time  since  with  one  of 
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the  company,  that  they  were  not  successful,  the  results  not  meeting  expectalions  ; 
their  operations  were  discontinued  in  that  country,  the  workmen  returned  to  this 
state,  and  Commodore  Stockton  has  resumed  his  mining  operations  in  Fluvanna 
county  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore,  having  introduced  improved  machinery, 
and  has  good  prospects  of  doing  a  profitable  and  permanent  business. 

There  are  several  other  gold  mines  in  operation  in  this  state,  and  are  said  to  be 
doing  well. 

Weliave  taken  some  pains  to  gain  information  on  this  subject,  believing,  as  we 
do,  that  as  the  country  becomes  settled,  and  improved  machinery  introduced,  this 
branch  of  mining  in  our  state  at  no  veiy  distant  day  will  produce  an  annual 
amount  of  the  precious  metal  that  will  go  far  towards  furnishing  us  with  a  solid 
basis  for  our  currency. 

The  mines  of  VVillianj  M.  Moseley  &  Co.,  and  the  Garnett  Mining  Company  in 
Buckingham  county,  are  perhaps  paying  larger  dividends  to  the  stockholders  on 
their  outlay  than  any  other  mines  in  this  state. 

We  have  seen  specimens  of  the  quartz  from  this  vein  unequalled  in  richness 
by  any  auriferous  quartz  ever  shown  us.  We  were  recently  shown  a  large  rock 
weighing  108  pounds,  with  the  gold  visible  all  through  it,  with  many  other  speci- 
mens which  were  taken  from  the  Garnett  vein  at  ninety  feet  from  the  surface,  at 
which  depth  the  vein  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  wide,  all  carrying  gold. 

There  are  several  shafts  sunk  upon  the  vein,  and  galleries  opened  some  six 
hundred  feet  in  length,  where  the  mills  of  these  two  companies  are  situated  near 
together  and  on  the  same  vein. 

Six  miles  from  these  mines  are  two  other  mills,  worked  by  Mr.  Eldridge  and 
Mr.  Wiseman,  which  are  said  to  be  doing  very  well. — Richmond  Whig. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERNAL  IMPROYEMENTS. 

THE  LATE  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAIL-ROAD  CONVENTION  AT 
NEW-ORLEANS. 

CONDITION     AND     PROSPECTS     OF     NKW-ORLEANS,    AND     WHAT     SHE     MUST     DO    FOR 
RAIL-ROADS,  &C. 

SPEECH  OF  JAMES  ROBB,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW-ORLEANS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the.  Convention: 

The  resolutions  presented,  it  will  be  seen,  embrace  three  modes  of  raising  the 
means  of  constructing  railroads — to  wit :  First,  by  memorializing  Congress  for 
donations  of  public  lands;  secondly,  by  voluntary  subscriptions;  and  third,  by 
taxation.  Tlie  resolutions  are  written  by  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  I  trust  will  meet  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Convention,  as  they  have  that  of  the  Committee, 
whose  organ  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

In  presenting  these  resolutions,  I  desire  to  submit  some  observations  to  the 
Convention,  for  which  I  pray  tlieir  kind  indulgence.  I  am  sure  the  Convention 
will  not  doubt  my  sincerity,  when  I  declare  to  you  my  great  distrust  and  diffidence 
in  appearing  before  you  in  my  present  attitude — a  diffidence  arising  from  the  ha- 
bitudes of  my  life,  which  have  given  me  no  opportunities  of  cultivating  a  talent 
for  public  speaking,  even  if  I  possessed  it.  But  there  are  occasions  when  all  of  us 
may — nay,  ought  to  throw  aside  embarrassments  of  this  nature,  in  order  to  con- 
tribute our  mite  to  the  public  safety  and  advancement.  We  owe  it  to  our  country 
— to  the  community  which  supports  and  nourishes  us,  to  make  that  sacrifice.  No 
one  is  more  sensible  of  this  obligation  than  I  am.  Fourteen  years  ago  I  came 
here,  a  young  man,  without  means  or  friends.  Fortune  has  dealt  kindly  by  me. 
T  owe  to  this  city  and  state  the  prosperity  which  I  enjoy,  and  [  should  be  recreant 
of  every  noble  feeling  of  humanity  if  I  did  not  seek  to  repay  the  favor  and  nour- 
ishment I  have  received,  by  a  devotion  of  my  capacity  and  energies  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  our  city  and  state.     My  interests,  be- 
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Bides  are  i.lenliQed  with  those  of  thiscommuuity  ;  my  attachments  sympathies- 
a^^mVle.Sngs  cling  to  this  great  South-west,  for  whose  honor  and  advancement 

'''rrlS'b;X:e'CtW:::Tcot  forward,  in  my  humble  sphere  to  urge 

to  the  people,  ^^^f^'?.^,"'];,^;  J*^  \^^^  ,,  Uie  opinions  of  individuals,  but  as  a  com- 
J.l^nnrl  intelligence  has  never  been  assembled  m  this  country. 

answer,  tor  the  bame  icason  inai  i-<ju.  ^,,i:„i,,p„pa  devotion  to  the  mterests 

which  our  sister  slates  should  make  all  due  •\^^";^'^"^^^^^  a  maiority  of 

Louisiana  became  a  VO^f^on.A^V^on^J^^ccl^^^^  .1       X  ^^ 

her  population-were  o  a  d  lieicut  ""^'"""^  '  >'  ,  „,„Jj„  tl.is  ancient  population 
frorn  that  of  the  population  ol  the  «l^>'-'*-  ='  ^1' ^"  TtTe^i  iuutions  of  our  corn- 
there  prevailed  as  ardent  a  patriotism  '"-  ^l'-:^"""" J"  f  \f  ;,"  nationalities  and 
mon  country,  as  over  animated  the  l^^'«"'"^°f '/"^  P*^"!'^ ,  -Jed  ^non  by  designing 
ditVerencesof  language  and  customs  were,  ^^^^^f^^J'' J^^^^f^SJ^^i.ie'h  ^ve"re  a1 
men,  to  excite  ill-feelings  and  preiud.ces  ^j"'  V^^'  ^  ^"^  J^,^. !"     i^  in  rea- 

iruittul  of  mischief  as  ^^,^^^ ,:^:':;,X^^^^^  -— '  ^^''^^^  ' 
son  or  iact.  t  rom  thi.  .^^.^^^  "'  ;\  ^- ^/J '"^^.e.  of  some  of  the  embarrassments 
regard  as  one  ot   the  chief,  it  not  the  sole  cause,  o  division  of  this  city 

thfit  have  obstructed  the  progress  ot  our  city  ^ ''-'t^'.-^^/^'^r^';!  i.ielude  Lafay 
of  130,000  pe.-ple  into  four  separate  mu.uc.pal  ';';'P"'^  ";  ^'ti  he  oppressive  ex- 
ette.)     This  division  may  have  been  cal  ed   or  1830'  ovj  m    to  the  c 

ercisi  of  power  by  an  excited  .'^''J""  >:>\  /J'l^^^f  ^^^ /^'d  .oc^te  t^  c 
No  man  who  has  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  ^''>  '  ^^"  •  , '"^j^jpai  Government? 
What  has  been  the  operation  of  ^^^ '--'tcc^^fn"  to  th^r  po?t  oT  the  Finance 
Let  us  look  at  some  ot  its  Iruits.     In  Ulo.  ^ccpiam^  i )  1  .^  j^ 

Committee,   the  debt  of  ^Y^^^'^^Z^^rZ^^lelT^AL^^^^^ 

s-r%^n^':>;;en:;iT?s-^:SiiM^^ 
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monumeats  that  attest  the  application  of  this  exoenditurr?     \lt  h  ^^^ 

which  undermines  the  credit  and  demoralizes  the  charac  er  of  our  citv      w' 
and  have  been,  mK  er  the  clomination^of  office-holders- whose   iber  is  le^r* 
whose  influence  is  in  active  opposition  to  chan-es  ll"  n  c,n-t«ir.l  IT.  legion— 

oveo    spoil  and  dominion  islLve  all  con      eS  o Lof  tl  e  puW  "^^^^ 
tread  down  th  3  power  under  nnr  f<>Af     w^         '""f>ui  me  pupiic  good.   We  must 

success,  and  that  vve  shall  carry  ouT-.ll    )  p?L        7  /     i     ^  ^"  sanguine  of 

tlowing from  a  good,  efficient  and  economical  government,  will  brin-  ci edi^ 


VOL  II. 
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aid  and  ability  to  construct  all  the  public  improvements  that  interest  ns,  in  the 
valley  of  ihe  Mississippi ;  that  New-Orleans  will  then  be  earned  forward  to  tha 
lob\l  and  maguificeut  position  in  which  nature  placed  her  as  the  mart  of  a  vast 
Tnd  unequaled^mpire.  When  we  have  achieved  the  overthrow  ot  our  govern- 
^eulwe  shall  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  m  all  your  great  works^ 
When  New-Orleans  has  a  good  government,  and  high  credit,  what  s.gmhes  then 
her  debt  1  Large  as  we  now  consider  it,  under  a  united  government,  it  would  be 
a  mere  trifle.  Let  it  once  be  known  that  N-r-Orleans  is  paying  her  debts,  that 
she  1  one  city,  and  this  knowledge  will  be  haslfly  transmitted  through  the  medium 
of  her  comi/e  cial  ag.«cies  to  every  capital  in  Europe.  It  is  there  that  capi  al 
will  be  found  in  abuiXce,  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  Bonds  ot  the 
Sate  issued  to  the  Union  Bank,  were  the  first  on  the  l.st  of  American  securities 
TlouTou.  It  was  the  high  character  of  ouf  state  abroad,  and  the  knowledge  o 
unrivaled  resources,  that  then  gave  us  credit.  Our  resources  are  not  lessened,  but 
Sv  enlarged  ;  and  if  we  but  regain  the  character  vve  enjoyed  by  the  practice 
oHk  nes'y  good  aith  and  good  gov'ernment,  millions  of  capital  will  be  as  certain 
to  flow  ilf  upon  us,  as  yon  |reat  stream  moves  majestically  towards  the  gulf  into 

"SilEmenwToli  our  aid  for  other  improvements  than  those  projected 
froni  our  city,  note  my  facts  and  consider  them  fairly,  and  not  expect  us  to  contri- 
bute Slions  to  all  the  improvements  of  the  Southwest.  When  we  have  com- 
menced to  build  roads  from  our  own  limits,  we  must,  with  reference  to  our  abil  ty, 
S  St  e  -ac^e  in  the  construction  of  those  works  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
wants  Som-  people,  ihose  works  that  will  be  most  expedient,  and  will  be  most 
rertaiu  to    e^  themselves  to  our  people  at  large    These  works  completed, 

we  wl  soon  be  in  circumstances  to  render  material  aid  to  al  works  that  promise 
reWness.  The  favorable  results  of  a  few  undertakings  will  awaken  hopes  and 
?nterests  t:hat  are  now  timid  and  sensitive,  and  stimulate  us  to  larger  views,  and 
aid  to  other  projects  contemplated  in  the  Southwest. 

The  vo  f'reat  works  which  must  for  the  present  absorb  our  means  and  enter- 
prise a  e  the  great  trunk  lino  which  is  to  complete  the  grand  line  of  rail-road  com- 
munication with  the  Atlantic  cities  and  the  Ohio  valley,  and  the  great  Western 
re?wSch  is  to  penetrate  the  vast  country  stretching  or  so  gi-eat  a  f  stance  wes^ 
of  the  Mississippi  Our  position  is  similar  to  that  of  New-\ork  m  1809,  va  hen 
1  necSTdevdoping  the  great  western  part  of  the  state  began  to  impress 
tne  necess  ly  i     >=         f     ^j     splendid  results  you  all  know.     New-Or- 

Z^s    as^g  JS^rlu'J;"!:^  New.Yo?k  ever  had,  in  thevast  and  lertile  couu- 
ry  westol-  the  Mississippi.     There   lies  her  empue   and  power,     ^h^nce    will 
po^ui  hito  her  lap  wealth!  which  no  imagination  can  grasp,  and  no  figures  com- 

^"rhese  are  the  projects  which  at  present  engage  our  attention.  To  consum- 
mate them  i  our  present  object  and  determinati..n.  In  what  manner  and  by 
wlnt  mea  ;,  is  the  question  which  occupied  the  serious  cnsideration  ot  the  com- 
m  e"  wnp  and  Sieans.  I  propose  to  speak  now  to  one  °  ^  -  P-P-  '-  «/ 
\L  ..nmmittce  —that  of  taxation  of  real  estate,  as  a  means  of  building  idil-ioads. 
f  1-nrSa  a  pro  iition  to  tax  in  Louisiana,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
L  1  U  y  exckes  tie  deepest  concern  and  opposition.  We  have  gooU  ^-easons  for 
such  sensibility.  In  N el-Orleans  the  bare  '-■'7'";  .^-'^V^mnedy  f  per- 
al'irm  the  boldest ;  but,  gentlemen,  1  am  m  favor  ot  the  tax.  I  lie  remeQ>  is  per 
fee  Te  ror  to  ome  of  on  people.  I  am  a  believer-and  I  am  a  tel  ow-sufferer  on 
1  far4  scale    ml  have  cm.fu  ence  and  prefer  the  tax,  to  being  without  ra.l-road«, 

dUp    s  onately   and  Le  if  the  tax  proposed  is  not  a  just  and  J'-'l'^'^    «"^-  .\^  ^^^ 

"T'adVl;::;:  a  ib^m^ax   between  the  country  and  the  cit^^^^^ 

tion  is  equal-bocause  the  lands  of  the  country  enjoy,  P^l^^'^^J'^^"^'^^^^^^^^^^  ^  jis. 
coustrucuon  of  rail-road  improvements.     I  consider  such  a  taxation  as  one      jus 
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tice  aud  policy  in  a  country  where  the  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly,  or 
ahnost  exclusively,  rural ;  that  it  is  ueitlaer  wisdom  nor  policy  for  such  a  country 
to  impose  taxation  on  personal  property,  where  its  importance  is  so  insignificant ; 
that  it  is  unwise  to  tax  the  capital  tliat  imports  from  other  countries — imports 
which  we  ourselves  consume,  aud  which,  if  taxed,  is  indirectly  returned  to  the 
tax-payer,   by  tfie   increased   price  demanded  from,  and  paid   by  the  consumer. 
Besides,  the  merchant  who  imports  does  not  always  make  a  profit  on  his  imports  ; 
while  the  vigilant  landlord  is  generally  certain  of  his  rent.     The  pursuits  of  trade 
are  those  of  fluctuation  and  uncertainty.     Look  at  this  question  in  another  point 
of  view,  and  let  me  inquire  who  employ  the  houses  a|^  stores  of  a  city?     The 
landlord  can  only  live,in  one  house,  but  he  needs  tenants  for  his  remaining  pro- 
perty ;  aud  in  a  city  so  exclusively  commercial  as  New-Orleans,  who  compose  that 
tenantry  ?     Merchants,  aud  the  agents  of  commerce.     Is  it  not  the  gain  and  inter- 
est of  the  property-holder  to  encourage  the  increase  of  this  class  of  population? 
And  what  agency  so  efficient  to  do  this  as  building  rail-roads?     If  the  building  of 
rail-roads  permanently  increases  the  value  of  houses,  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
them,  is  it  the  interest  or  is  it  the  policy  of  the  landlord  to  oppose  a  system  so 
manifestly  intended  for  his  benefit?     But  the  clear  and  lucid  explanations  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  Benjamin,  show  that  the  mode  of  raising  means  to  build  rail-roads  by 
taxation,  is  the  least  objectionable  of  all  modes  of  taxation;  aud  that,  practically 
speaking,  it  is  no  taxation  at  all  where  the  improvements  made  by  such  means  are 
feasible  and  profitable.     An  agricultural  people  are  at  no  time,  or  iu  any  country, 
much  disposed  to  be  liberal  subscribers  to  stock  companies ;  as  a  class,  they  re- 
gard with  timidity  aud  doubt  all  undertakings  that  do  not  seem  to  possess  the 
certain  security  of  landed  possessions  ;  and  while  our  planters  would  see  induce- 
ments to  borrow  money  to  enlarge  aud  extend  their  estates,  they  would  never,  as 
individuals,  borrow  money  to  become  stockholders  in  a  bank  or  a  rail-road.     It  is 
in  cities,  where  the  spirit  of  adventure,  stimulated  by  examples  of  successful  en- 
terprise, comes  forward  to  embark  in  undertakings,  aud  where  the  aggregations 
of  capital  are  ready  to  be  advanced  when  inducements  are  offered,  that  undertak- 
ings receive  the  most  favor.    It  is  only  necessary  to  recur  to  my  explanation  of  the 
position  of  Xew-Orleans  credit,  to  ascertaiu  that  this  advantage,  common  to  other 
cities,  is  now  an  insignificaut  one  with  us,  and  that  the  recommendation  we  make 
in  favor  of  taxation,  is  suggested  by  reasons  of  policy,  as  well  as  by  reasons  of 
necessity. 

Taxation,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
usages  of  New- York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  All  these  states  borrowed  largely  to 
build  canals  and  rail-roads,  and  taxed  the  whole  people  to  pay  the  interest  on  their 
loans.  In  Ohio,  the  opposition  to  the  tax  was  very  great;  opposition  was  mani- 
fested in  every  way.  The  lives  of  the  officers  of  the  state,  charged  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  tax,  were  seriously  threatened.  But  before  the  canal  was  completed, 
the  people  of  the  interior  of  Ohio  received  little  or  nothing  for  the  products  of 
their  farms,  and  the  price  paid  for  wheat  was  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  When 
the  canals  were  opened,  wheat  rose  in  price  to  eighty  cents  and  one  dollar  per 
bushel ;  their  lauds  four  and  five  hundred  per  cent.  •,  and  any  one  who  would 
have  had  the  temerity  to  condemn  the  canal,  would  have  been  almost  in  as  much 
danger  as  the  officers  who  collected  the  tax  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  loans  that 
had  furnished  the  means  of  their  construction. 

I  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  this  point.  The  question  is  at  once  so  suggestive, 
that  I  do  not  think  any  gentleman  present  needs  further  examples  to  overcome 
his  objections,  if  he  have  any  ;  and,  were  I  to  pursue  the  question  further,  I 
would  point  you  to  the  examples  of  many  of  our  sister  states  and  cities  of  the 
Southwest,  where  taxation  to  build  rail-roads  has  been  adopted  almost  without 
opposition. 

Mr.  President:  I  now  pass  to  another  subject  of  great  interest  to  New-Orleans 
and  as  one  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  and  completion  of  rail-roads 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  New-Orleans  is  th  eab  - 
sence  of  an  import  trade  ;  and  why  are  we  without  imports  ?  Why  is  it,  that  a  city 
exporting  eighty  or  ninety  millions  of  dollars  annually,  is  so  insignificant  in  that 
important  branch  of  commerce  ?  Because  of  the  remoteness  and  uncertainty  of  our 
market — our  being  without  a  speedy,  rapid,  and  cheap  communication  with  the  in- 
terior country  that  seeks  New-Orleans  as  a  market  for  its  agricultural  productions. 
It  is  in  our  power  to  make  New-Orleans  a  large  importing  city,  by  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  this  Conveution,  and  facilitating  access  between  New-Orleans  and 
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every  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  tributary  to  our  trade  ;  and 
without  rail-roads,  this  communication  cannot  be  established  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  active  enterprise  of  our  Northern  rivals.  Under  present  and  past 
circumstances,  this  city  could  not  pretend  to  carry  on  importing  extensively,  when 
imports  from  those,  countries  we  trade  with,  were  such  here,  were  either  cut  off 
by  distance  from  the  country  that  would  become  customers  for  these  imports,  by 
delays  or  uncertain  navigation,  or,  when  these  facilities  were  at  command,  the 
goods  imported  had  either  become  unsaleable  or  unfashionable,  leaving  the  im- 
porter the  alternative  of  waiting  for  the  I'eturn  of  another  season,  at  the  expense 
of  interest  and  multiplied  expenses,  which,  under  any  circumstances,  takes  away 
all  chance  of  profit.  But,  build  the  proposed  rail-roads,  place  it  within  our  power 
to  travel  to  Nashville  in  twenty  hours,  Memphis  in  twenty  hours,  and  all  the  im- 
portant points  of  the  Eastern  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  a  like  quick 
time,  and  our  own  Western  borders  and  Texas  in  a  few  hours,  then  New-Orlenns 
will  be  a  city  of  imports,  the  produce  of  this  rich  agricultural  empire  will  flow 
into  her  lap,  not  as  a  mere  place  of  transit,  but  to  be  exchanged  for  the  produc- 
tions of  other  countries ;  then  will  New-Orleans  begin  the  fulfilment  of  her  destiny, 
and  become  renowned  and  famous  among  the  cities  of  the  world. 

I  propose  to  illustrate  the  advantages  of  an  importing  trade  over  one  of  mere 
export.  We  all  know  that  the  agencies  employed  in  receiving,  selling  and  ship- 
ping fifty  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  are  very  small,  and  yet  fifty  thousand  bales  of 
cotton,  at  present  cost,  would  produce  $1,500,000.  Suppose  the  proceeds  of  this 
cotton  was  brought  back  in  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Lyons, 
or  any  European  city,  how  many  agencies  would  be  required  to  distribute  it 
through  all  the  channels  between  the  importer  and  the  consumer  ?  Judging  from 
the  subdivisions  of  such  employments  in  Northern  cities,  the  number  would  be 
very  sreat ;  but  these  people  not  only  want  storehouses  and  shops,  but  want 
houses  to  live  in  ;  and  with  the  demand  for  stores,  shops  and  houses,  would  spring 
up  a  demand  for  builders,  artisans  and  laborers,  and  agents  of  every  description  , 
our  vacant  lots  would  soon  be  covered  by  improvements,  our  vacant  houses  ten- 
anted by  an  active  and  industrious  population,  that  would  become  permanent  and 
progressive.  These  are  the  elements  of  a  solid  prosperity,  and  what  New-Orleans 
most  needs.  A  mere  city  of  transit  commerce  can  never  be  a  great  city.  You 
may  talk  of  receipts  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco — they  have  done  all  for  you 
they  ever  will  do.  You  must  now  rely  on  something  else,  and  this  reliance  is 
mainly  dependent  on  increased  local  pursuits  and  increased  interior  communica- 
tion, such  as  New-York  and  every  Northern  city  has  established. 

I  fear  I  tax  your  patience,  but  our  present  circumstances  demand  from  every 
citizen  an  attention  to  facts;  and  your  time  cannot  be  better  employed  than  tn 
listening  to  those  I  am  detailing,  [t  is  a  constant  subject  of  complaint  that  New- 
Orleans  has  an  insufhcieut  banking  capital — that  money  commands  a  high  price. 
The  error  on  this  subject  is  very  prevalent  at  home  and  abroad.  Boston,  which 
is  constantly  rung  in  our  ears  as  an  example  of  wealth  and  enterprise,  divided 
from  her  commerce  and  manufactures,  has  about  eighteen  millions  of  banking  cap- 
ital, whilst  N^w-Orleans  has  about  seventeen  millions  of  fixed  capital,  or  about 
ten  millions  of  active  capital.  The  cities  of  New-York  and  Brooklyn  have  a  bank- 
ing ca[)ital  of  twenty-eight  millions,  Philadelphia  imder  ten  millions,  and  Baltimore 
under  seven  millions;  New-York  and  Brooklyn  have  near  six  times  the  population 
of  New-Orleans,  and  less  than  three  times  an  excess  in  banking  capital.  Philadel- 
phia has  a  population  nearly  four  times  greater  than  New-Orleans,  and  her  banking 
capital  is  not  so  great.  Baltimore,  that  has  a  population  near  fifty  per  cent,  greater 
than  New-Orleans,  has  three  millions  less  banking  capital  than  New-Orleans. 
Cincinnati  has  not  more  than  one-eighth,  and  St.  Louis  not  more  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  the  banking  capital  of  New-Orleans  ;  and  yet  these  cities  have  advanced 
with  astonishing  progress,and  have  almost  doubled  their  populations,  whilst  New- 
Orleans  is  comparatively  stationary. 

The  deposits  of  the  banking  institutions  of  New-Orleans  bear  a  proportion  to 
those  of  other  cities,  equally  favorable  with  that  of  their  capitals;  and  I  assume 
that  fixed  capitals  and  deposits  in  any  city  are  an  index  of  its  aggregate  capital 
and  means.  With  these  facts,  I  proceed  to  make  another  statement,  warranted  by 
my  knowledge  of  the  facts :  that  the  average  price  of  money  in  New-Orleans 
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since  1342.  has  been  33  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  average  price  in  Boston  ;  25  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  the  average  price  in  New- York,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore  ; 
and  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  When  I  speak  of  tlia 
average  price,  or  the  dearness  or  cheapness  of  money,  I  mean  the  current  price 
demanded  and  paid  on  good  and  undoubted  security  ;  and  I  am  particular  on 
these  points  of  comparison,  as  intending  to  show  that  the  circulation  of  capital  de- 
pends on  the  manner  of  its  employment,  and  that  small  capitals,  actively  circulated 
where  employments  are  multiplied  and  various,  achieve  a  great  deal  more  than 
large  capitals,  located  in  a  city  wilh  her  whole  dependence  founded  on  a  mere  ex- 
port commerce.  The  operation ofunwise  laws  affecting  ^pital,  will,  in  all  coun- 
tries, restrain  and  embarrass  its  free  circulation  ;  and  when  the  laws  are  not  such 
as  to  endanger  the  safe  employment  of  capital,  it  will  certainly  disappear. 

We  have  more  capital  in  the  Southern  states,  for  our  wants,  than  any  portion  of 
the  Confederacy.  The  absence  among  us  of  the  prosperity  so  manifest  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  states,  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of  capital,  but  proceeds 
from  the  utter  neglect  of  the  South  to  her  true  and  substantial  interests,  and  the 
discouragements  that  stand  in  the  way  of  investments.  The  unfortunate  circum- 
stances of  the  public  credit  of  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and  the  overthrow  of 
confidence,  public  and  private,  when  public  obligsftions  are  disregarded,  visit  on 
the  whole  Southwest  penalties  that  are  fatal  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  above 
all,  to  that  confidence  that  nourishes  and  protects  it.  The  demoralizing  influence 
of  plighted  public  faith  weakens  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  the  government, 
and  capital  and  property  will  never  trust  its  protection  to  a  government  without 
this  moral  »upport.  Capital  will  never  flow  into  a  state  that  ueglects  the  fulfil- 
ment of  her  public  engagements  ;  but  all  the  savings  of  capital,  derived  from  indus- 
try and  economy,  in  such  a  state,  will  leave  it — take  wings  and  fly  away  to  places 
of  greater  security.  At  this  time,  and  within  the  last  year,  the  chief  buyers  of 
stocks,  for  investment  in  New- York,  were  Southern  people — yes,  Mr.  President, 
people  from  Mississippi  and  Alabama  ;  and  yet,  if  capital  is  so  scarce  and  money 
so  dear,  as  is  daily  announced,  why  does  it  laappen  that  this  country  is  furnishing 
capital  to  buy  Northern  stocks  ?  furnishing  capital  to  enable  our  active  and  enter- 
prising rivals  to  extend  their  highways  and  power  ?  furnishing  the  aid  that  trans- 
fers  to  them  supremacy,  and  weakens  and  impoverishes  ns  ?  If  you  are  true 
Southerners,  and  I  believe  you  all  are,  go  to  work  and  change  all  this  by  ordaining 
such  laws  as  will  inspire  confidence  at  home  and  abroad ;  go  to  work  and  imitate 
your  victorious  rivals,  build  roads  and  create  stock  at  home,  give  the  guarantee  of 
honesty  and  security,  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will  not  only  entice  back  the  capital 
that  is  leaving  you,  but  invite  it  from  abroad. 

■Whilst  regarding  our  pursuits  and  laws  as  unfavorable  to  that  circulation  of  cap- 
ital known  in  other  sections  of  the  Union,  there  is  another  cause  that  is  dealing  out 
its  influences.  Latterly,  there  has  sprung  up,  in  consequence  of  the  slavery  agi- 
tation, an  uneasy  feeling.  The  wicked  and  inssne  meddling  of  the  enemies  of  our 
institutions,  of  our  peace  and  trauijuillity,  and  the  perpetual  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, North  and  South,  contributes  largely  to  unsettle  confidence,  and  to  work  on 
the  fears  of  the  timid.  I  am  not  among  the  number  to  believe  this  evil  is  not  to  be 
overcome.  The  South,  united  in  policy  and  interest,  united  by  the  ties  of  closer 
inter-com  nunicition,  uuited  by  an  extended  and  combined  system  of  rail-road?, 
united  by  the  development  of  her  vast  resources,  and  the  building  up  of  a  manu- 
facturing interest,  will  soon  be  in  circumstances  of  power  and  prominence  that 
will  put  at  naught  all  the  distractions  that  have  threatened  her  peace,  and  endan- 
gered the  security  of  the  Union. 

The  building  of  rail-roads,  the  erection  of  manufactories,  and  the  demand  for  thb 
skill  and  labor  that  they  everywhere  create,  will  attract  immigration  to  the  South, 
will  augment  our  white  population,  who  will  become  more  permanent  and  set- 
tled in  their  pursuits;  and  this  tendency  to  localizing  population,  will  prove  an 
element  of  increased  security  to  the  South,  one  which  will  hasten  the  recovery  of 
her  lost  power. 

Attention  to  these  interests  will  achieve  far  more  for  the  South  than  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  platforms  of  political  quackery,  invented  to  advance  the  pretensions 
of  their  projectors. 

I  again  repeat  that  the  cry  of  deficiency  in  capital  is  unfounded;  we  have  it  in 
abundance  for  all  our  purposes,  if  it  can  be  concentrated  and  circulated  as  it  is  in 
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Wall-Street.  There  has  been  no  period  in  the  last  five  years,  notwithstanding  its 
being  marked  with  great  revolutions  in  trade,  that  money  was  not  obtainable  in 
New-Orleans,  on  good  security — I  mean  available  and  convertible  security,  such  as 
is  recognized  and  current  in  Amsterdam,  London  and  New-York  ;  I  do  not  mean 
security  with  the  incumbrance  of  notarial  pledges,  tacit  mortgages, appraisement 
laws,  lees  to  lawyers  for  collecting,  and  vexations  delays  in  realizing  them.  The 
money-lender  is  always  the  most  timid  of  men  ;  he  has  what  you  want,  and  is  al- 
ways willing  to  supply  your  wants,  provided  he  is  sure  of  escaping  trouble  and 
vexation,  and  the  security  yon  offer  is  good ;  but  when  you  ask  him  tp  employ  at- 
torneys to  investigate  auy  titles,  and  exposehimself  to  any  uncertainty,  his  compli- 
ance is  at  an  end.  Is  it  um-easonable  to  suppose  a  money-lender  would  be  attracted 
by  the  securities  and  forms  of  law  known  in  Louisiana  ;  that  he  would  hazard  the 
profit  on  his  loans  by  the  fees  paid  to  the  agents  of  the  law,  and  their  punctual 
recovery  by  tlie  delays  of  an  appraisement  law  that  extends  the  payment  twelve 
months,  when  the  property  does  not  bring  two-thirds  of  its  cash  value  ?  It  is  the 
doubt  and  uncertainty  produced  by  such  a  condition  of  laws,  that  curtail  the  circu- 
lation of  capital,  and  make  it  dear  to  the  agricultural  classes  of  the  country. 

We  possess  the  most  favored  country  under  the  sun;  we  have  immense  tracts 
of  uncultivated  land,  teeming  with  fruitfulness;  and  if  we  had  wise  laws,  our  re- 
gion would  become  great  and  prosperous.  Then  a  magnificent  system  of  internal 
improvement  will  spring  up,  and  New-Orleans  will  not  only  be  the  greatest  ex- 
porting, but  become  one  of  the  largest  importing  and  commercial  cities  in  the 
world.  She  will  then  be  to  the  Southwest  what  New- York  is  to  her  depen- 
dencies :  the  mart  of  a  great  and  powerful  empire. 

Digressing  from  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  pass  to  another  subject  of  interest 
to  the  Southwest.  After  the  war  of  1812.  the  manufactories  of  the  North  were 
found  in  such  a  condition  as  to  need  the  protection  of  government.  That  protec- 
tion has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  until  it  has  built  up  at  the  North  a  vast  manu- 
facturing power  and  population.  The  generosity  of  the  South  has  fostered  an 
interest  which  h;is  now  become  an  overwhelming  one.  In  the  meantime,  we 
have  done  nothing  towards  fostering  industry  in  our  midst.  The  example  of  the 
North  has  been  lost  upon  us.  We  have  neglected  the  means  by  which  she  has 
grown  great.  I  agree  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  that  if  we  wish  to 
be  equals  in  the  Union,  we  must  be  ecptal  in  power,  strength  and  resources. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  talking  of  the  progress  and  enterprise  of  the  North. 
Let  us  follow  the  steps  by  which  she  has  reached  her  present  greatness.  When 
we  embark  in  like  enterprises,  we  shall  show  a  like  degree  of  prosperity  and 
power.  When  we  embark  in  manufacturing — when  we  increase  the  emj)loy- 
ments  of  the  white  man,  a  large  and  industrial  population  will  fiow  thither. 
The  Southwest  will  be  peopled  by  an  efficient  and  substantial  population,  which 
will  develop  its  great  resources,  and  add  to  our  jiower  and  strength  in  the  Union, 
a  population  identified  with  us  in  interest  and  feeling. 

There  is  an  evil  under  which  our  city  and  several  of  the  Southern  states  suffer, 
the  removal  of  which  is  essential  to  our  prosperity,  and  which  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  of  rail-roads.  I  allude  to  the  want  of  location — of  perma- 
nency in  our  population.  The  annual  flight  and  dispersion  of  our  citizens  is  a 
great  drain  upon  the  prosperity  of  New-Orleans.  I  scarcely  feel  I  have  a  local 
habitation.  So  it  is  with  a  large  majority  of  our  people.  Local  attachments  are 
necessary  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  every  community.  When  we  have  a 
ready  access  by  rail-road  to  a  country  adjacent  and  tributary  to  our  city,  where 
we  may  escape  for  a  time  the  heats  of  summei",  and  be  within  convenient  dis- 
tance of  our  place  of  business,  our  popidation  will  cease  to  fly  every  year  to 
Europe  and  the  North.  These  great  roads  will  enable  us  to  draw  closer  the 
bands  of  friendship  and  intimacy  with  our  brethren  in  other  states.  They  will 
learn,  by  intimate  association,  to  regard  us  with  kindlier  feelings  ;  we  shall  bring 
back  pleasing  recollections,  enlightened  intelligence,  enlarged  views,— and  a 
stronger  love  of  this  great  and  glorious  Union.  We  shall  then  become  one  peo- 
ple.— one  in  feeling,  in  interest,  in  sympathy,  and  in  devotion  to  our  noble  and 
beneficent  institutions. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  these  roads  are  scarcely  less  important  and  neces- 
sary to  the  South.  West  of  us  lies  a  vast  and  noble  country,  capable  of  sustain- 
Uig  millions.     This  country  is  not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Union  in  fertility.     All 
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that  is  necessary  is  to  give  ready  access  to  it.  Penetrate  this  region  with  rail- 
roads, and  in  a  few  years  those  fertile  plains  will  be  filled  by  a  numerous,  busy 
and  energetic  population.  There  will  arise  new  states  here,  and  our  representa- 
tion in  Congress  will  soon  equal  that  of  the  North.  Aside,  then,  from  the  mere 
profit,  there  are  high  considerations  of  state  pride,  patriotism  and  feeling,  to  be 
gratified.  With  such  motives  and  objects,  shall  we  fail  to  do  our  duty?  Shall 
we  grow  cold  and  indifferent  to  our  true  interests — to  the  glory,  honor  and  pros- 
perity of  our  own  Southwest  ? 

Not  the  least  of  the  good  effects  of  these  rail-roads,  deserving  our  serious  con- 
sideration, is  their  promotion  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  man.  They 
bring  people  closer  together,  wear  off,  by  continual  contact,  the  prejudices  and 
unkindly  feelings  which  sometimes  arise  between  men ;  they  promote  know- 
ledge and  science,  by  interchange  of  ideas ;  and  lastly,  they  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  republicanism  and  free  institutions,  by  showing  to  the  world  tlie 
development,  the  happiness  and  wealth  that  can  be  attained  under  such  a  form 
of  government,  and  by  ennobling  and  strengthening  our  attachment  to  our  coun- 
try. Here  is  a  civilizing  and  conquering  power,  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
cannon  that  ever  belched  forth  destruction  on  the  battle  field.  The  rail-road  is 
the  greatest  of  all  missions,  save  that  alone  of  our  Saviour. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefil:s  of  the  measure  which  we  have  assembled  to 
promote.  I  trust  in  God  that  our  labor  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  I  cannot 
permit  my  mind  to  doubt  that  we  shall  all  return  to  our  homes  with  the  deter- 
mination to  go  to  work,  and  rest  not  until  the  glorious  consummation  is  realized. 
When  we  change  our  bad  laws — when  we  draw  closer  the  bonds  with  our  breth- 
ren in  other  sections  of  our  Union,  and  grow  more  friendly  and  sociable — when 
we  covenant  together  to  build  rail-roads  throughout  our  rich  territory,  promoting 
trade,  commerce,  population  and  production,  then  will  the  Southwest  enter  upon 
a  career  which  will  shame  the  greatness  of  the  richest  empires  of  the  world,  and 
this  become  the  Empire  City  of  the  Southwest,  the  centre  of  prosperity,  of 
wealth,  of  enlightenment,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  all  that  makes  a  people 
great  and  free! 


MEMPHIS  AND  LOUISVILLE  RAIL-ROAD. 

SPEECH  OF  J.  T.  TREZEVANT,  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conventioii : 

When  I  recollect  that  the  Convention  has  often  been  addressed  by  gentlemen 
much  more  able  to  iustnict  and  interest  than  myself,  and  when,  on  looking  around 
me,  I  can  recoguize  scarcely  a  dozen  familiar  faces,  I  may  well  feel  some  diffi- 
dence in  rising  at  all.  But  deeming  the  introduction  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  routes  so  appropriate  an  occasion  lor  offering  the  few  remarks  which  I 
shall  make,  and  viewing  one  of  the  routes  reported  upon  by  the  committee  of 
vast  importance,  not  only  to  the  city  which  I,  in  part,  represent  here,  but  also  to 
the  city  of  New-Orleans,  I  will  venture  to  claim  the  indulgent  attention  of  the 
Convention  while  I  endeavor  to  present  the  peculiar  claims  this  road  has  upon 
the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  as  well  as  upon  the  citizens  of  Tennessee. 

New-Orleans,  Mr.  President,  is  engaged  in  a  grand  game  of  chess.  Her  op- 
ponents are  the  important  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  Boston  to 
Charleston — New-York  being  her  principal  antagonist.  The  pieces  whh  which 
the  game  is  played,  are  the  great  natural  avenues  of  commerce,  and  the  artificial 
ones  which  man  is  making.  The  prize  is  one  of  such  magnitude,  that  it  will 
bring  to  the  victor  the  seat  of  empire.  To  the  loser  will  surely  come  commer- 
cial dependence.  A  few,  a  very  few  years  will  decide  the  contest;  and  when 
we  know,  that  in  it  is  involved  the  commercial  independence,  not  only  of  New- 
Orleans,  but  of  the  Southwest,  and  when  we  also  know  that,  with  this  commer- 
cial independence,  is  intimately  blended  the  political  independence  of  the  South, 
we  may  well  regard  the  game  with  deep  interest,  aud  venture  to  suggest  any 
move  by  which  this  sort  of  vassalage  to  the  North  may  be  averted.     New-Orleans 
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has  no  children  to  play  with.  Her  adversaries  are  not  easily  blinded  by  the 
moves  on  the  board.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  vigilant,  energetic  and  skilful. 
New-Orleans  has  great  natural  advantages — advantages  which,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pear sufficient  to  secure  the  victory,  but  which  have  made  her  self-reliant  and 
almost  indifferent  to  the  necessity  of  aiding  those  natural  by  artificial  advantages. 
So  secure  has  she  felt,  as  the  mistress  of  the  commerce  of  this  vast  valley,  that, 
until  lately,  she  has  wanted  energy  and  activity.  This  Convention,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  listened  to  the  glowing  accounts  of  her  greatness,  giv-en  by  some  of 
her  most  distinguished  sons;  they  have  been  told  of  her  impregnable  position — 
of  her  vast  resources — of  her  independence  of  aid  from  any  quarter — of  her  ability 
to  accomplish  a  brighter  destiny  yet.  But,  sir,  eloquence  cannot  set  aside  the 
force  of  facts  and  figures.  These  are  the  stern  arbiters  to  which,  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  we  viust  pt>y  deference.  Speaking  facts,  as  I  do,  to  practical  men,  I 
may  say  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  "  You  have  looked  on  that  picture  ;  now 
look  on  this."  And  I  beg  to  say,  sir,  that  if  my  picture  is  not  as  flattering  as  the 
wishes  of  her  people  might  fancy,  1  will  yet  say  it  is  sketched  by  no  unfriendly 
hand  ;  for  the  welfare  of  New-Orleans  and  of  this  valley  are  one. 

As  the  basis  of  the  few  remarks  I  shall  make,  I  submit  these  three  propositions 
as  conclusive,  to  wit : 

1.  The  commerce  of  the  Ohio  valley  region  has  contributed  more  towards  en- 
riching New-Orleans,  and  is  now  worth  more  to  her,  than  the  commerce  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  Union. 

2.  As  valuable  as  this  commerce  is,  she  is  more  likely  to  lose  it  than  any  other 
trade  she  has,  by  the  energetic  movements  of  New- York  and  other  Atlantic 
cities. 

3.  To  retain  this  valuable  trade,  which  is  about  leaving  New-Orleans  for  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  that  city  is  deeply  interested  in  the  construction  of  a  rail-road 
from  Memphis  to  Louisville. 

Until  you  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Union,  Mr.  President,  you  will  not  have  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  extent  of  what  may  appropriately  be  called  •'  the  Ohio  val- 
ley region,"  which  is  naluraUy  tributary  to  New-Orleans.  It  comprises  an  ex- 
tent of  coantr)'  which,  lying  on  each  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  watered 
and  fertilized  by  its  many  tributaries,  contains  not  much  less  than  200,000 
square  miles,  and  an  enterprising,  industrious,  wealthy  and  intelligent  population, 
numbering  some  five  or  six  millions.  It  is  that  portion  of  the  great  Northwest 
which  has  heretofore  thrown  down  upon  her  wharves  the  largest  part  of  her 
wealth.  You  may  have  some  idea  of  the  vast  producing-capacity  of  that  region 
when  I  state,  that  during  the  year  18.50,  nearly  3,000  landings  were  made  at 
Memphis  by  steamers  passing  to  and  from  New-Orleans ;  and  of  that  number, 
neai'ly  one-half  were  out  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries.  I  might  spend  an 
hour,  sir,  in  endeavoring  to  bring  facts  to  sustain  my  first  proposition;  but  this 
one  is  worth  them  all.  It  is  powerfully  suggestive,  and  eminently  deserves  con- 
sideration. Nor  is  this  trade  like  that  which  comes  from  the  more  southern 
region  at  present.  From  the  states  lying  south  of  the  Ohio  valley,  New-Orleans 
receives  cotton  and  sugar  almost  exclusively  ;  but  from  that  valley,  the  products 
are  greatly  diversified,  giving  employment,  in  their  purchase  and  sale,  to  a  much 
larger  number  of  citizens,  and  thus  serving  to  add  more  to  population. 

In  illustrating  my  second  proposition,  Kir.  President,  I  need  but  recur  to  the 
causes  which  induced  this  Convention.  Had  New-Orleans  felt  as  commercially 
secure  as  she  did  ten  years  since  ;  had  she  not  begun  to  realize  the  fact,  that  some 
of  her  former  dependencies  are  looking  out  for  other  commercial  connections ; 
had  she  not  felt  that  her  commerce  and  her  greatness  are  gradually  declining, 
though  the  country  which  has  built  her  up  has  been  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation, productions  and  wealth,  she  never  would  have  called  this  Convention. 
But  she  finds  powerful  rivals  in  the  field ;  invaders,  if  you  will,  but  invaders 
possessed  of  means  and  of  energies  which,  if  contemned,  will  soon  become  irre- 
sistible. 

Look,  sir,  at  that  map,  on  your  right.  Is  it  not  illustrative  of  both  my  first  and 
secoiid  propositions,  when  it  is  seen  that  every  important  rail-road  from  the  At- 
lantic points  towards  that  Ohio  valley  ?  The  rivals  of  Ne.w-Orleans  know  that 
ihe.re.  is  the  wealth  which  built  her  up  ;  they  know  that  this  wealth  is  but  just 
in  its  infancy  ;  they  know  that  the  difficulties  of  navigation  which  the  commerce 
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of  that  region  must  encounter  in  getting  to  New-Orleans,  begin  at  Louisville  and 
end  at  Memphis.  Louisville  being  the  commercial  heart  of  that  valley,  any  rail- 
road from  the  Atlantic,  terminating  within  a  circle  one  hundred  miles  from  that 
city,  will  command  the  vast  traffic  of  that  country,  unless  a  counter  move  is  made 
by  New-Orleans.  So  serious  are  the  obstructions  to  this  commerce,  and  so  long 
do  they  often  continue,  that,  in  jjoiiit  of  time,  Louisville  is  often  furtVier  from  New- 
Orleans  than  from  Liverpool.  With  these  difficulties,  how  can  the  trade  between 
Nevvr-Orleans  and  the  Ohio  valley  continue,  when  the  capital  and  the  enterprise 
of  New-York  are  offering  to  that  people  artificial  channels  of  communication  that 
are  certain,  speedy  and  regular  ? 

I  now  come  to  my  third  proposition,  Mr.  President ;  and  as  it  is  self-suggestive, 
it  requires  but  few  words  from  me.  A  rail-road  from  Memphis  to  Louisville  will 
throw  all  the  commerce  of  that  Ohio  valley  upon  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis. 
With  such  a  connection,  New-Orleans  will  be  as  near  the  heart  of  that  valley  as 
any  city  on  the  Atlantic,  save  Charleston  ;  and  with  the  means  of  throwing  that 
commerce  upon  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  competition  in  transportation  is  out 
of  the  question.  And,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  which  this  cheap  medium  of 
transportation  on  the  Mississippi  would  give  her  over  other  rivals,  she  has  all  the 
advantage  of  climate  and  country  in  which  to  build  the  road  necessary  to  give 
her  this  connection. 

Now,  sir,  let  me  ask,  especially  of  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  if  any  other 
rail-road  which  they  are  about  constructing,  can  be  finished  soon  enough  to  save 
to  them  this  valuable  trade  ?  Three  years  more  will  see  the  leading  Atlantic 
cities  in  full  connection,  by  rail-road,  with  that  valley,  bringing  it  within  fifty 
hours  of  New- York,  and  forty  hours  of  Charleston.  Can  New- Orleans  reach  this 
valley  by  her  great  Nashville  road  within  that  time  ?  Can  she  do  so  even  in  ten 
years  ?  Let  her  note  the  time  it  took  to  build  any  leading  rail-road  in  the  country, 
and  she  has  the  answer.  It  is  little  short  of  four  hundred  miles  from  Cincinnati 
to  St.  Louis  ;  and  yet  a  late  contract  for  a  rail-road  between  these  cities,  stipu- 
lates for_five  years  for  its  completion,  though  running  through  a  populous,  wealthy, 
and  a  rail-road  country.  New-Orleans  is  upwards  of  seven  hundred  miles  from 
Louisville.  Let  her  citizens  make  a  reasonable  computation  of  the  time  it  will 
take  to  build  that  great  connection,  and  they  will  find  it  must  be  finished  too  late 
to  save  them.  But  07ie  move  can  be  made  in  time  to  save  that  vast  trade;  and 
that  is,  a  road  from  Louisville  to  Memphis.  That  built,  and  the  wealth  of  that 
trade  retained,  it  will  make  certain,  and  expedite  the  construction  of  her  other 
grand  enterprises. 

Viewing  this  woi'k  so  pressingly  important  to  this  city,  Mr.  President,  T  can 
but  regard  it  as  the  first  blow  she  should  strike  in  order  to  recall  that  tide  of 
wealth  which  is  about  leaving  her. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  stopped  here,  ^Ir.  President,  had  I  not  heard  what  I 
deemed  some  strange  remarks  from  two  of  the  most  prominent  and  enterprising 
citizens  of  this  city.  Mr.  Benjamin,  in  his  eloquent  manner,  told  us  that  New- 
Orleans  needed  no  aid  from  abroad  ;  that  some  of  her  friends  were  needlessly 
alarmed  at  her  situation  ;  and  that  she  was  impregnable.  Let  me  ask,  who  com- 
mands the  Pacific  trade  via  Panama  ?  Is  it  New-Orleans?  No,  sir.  It  is  New- 
York — a  city  as  far  again  from  Panama  as  is  New-Orleans  ?  Is  she  impregnable, 
then  ?  Should  not  this  trade  all  pass  through  New-Orleans  ?  Surely:  and  yet  it 
is  controlled  by  merchants  a  thousand  miles  further  from  the  Isthmus  than  she  is. 
What  guarantee  have  her  citizens  that,  when  Mr.  Benjamin  shall  have  built  his 
Tehuantepec  road,  New-York  will  not  control  that  as  she  now  does  the  Panama 
transit  ? 

But,  sir,  the  prices  current  for  the  past  year,  which  has  this  morning  been  laid 
upon  your  table,  contains  facts  of  grave  importance,  and  well  calculated  to  create 
some  suspicions  about  the  impregnability  of  New-Orleans.  It  shows  the  condi- 
tion of  her  export  trade  in  '48  and  '49  as  compared  with  '50  and  '51,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  '48-'49  the  exports  were —  In  '50-'51  the  exports  were — 

Barrels  Flour 778,000     Barrels  Flour 583,000 

"     Pork 466,000         "      Pork 192,000 

Hhds.  Bacon 672.000     Hhds.  Bacon 462,000 

Kegs  Lard 1,246,000     Kegs  Lard 739,000 

Barrels  Beef 60,000     Barrels  Beef 43,000 

Corn 1,465,000     Corn 535,000 
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A  diminution  which  is  only  too  suggestive  of  the  decline  of  trade.  We  find  the 
same  facts  with  regai'd  to  arrivals.  In  '48  and  '49,  2,981  vessels  arrived  in  this 
port;  and  in  '50  and  '51,  only  2,144 ;  and  during  the  former  year,  3,022  steam- 
boats landed  at  the  very  quays;  and  during  the  latter,  2918.  These  are  steru 
facts  which  cannot  be  blinked  for  a  moment,  and  should  be  remembered  by 
every  one  interested  in  tlie  questions  occupying  our  attention. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  decline  in  trade  is  not  because  the  couu- 
try  furnishing  these  articles  has  produced  less;  for  they  have  increased  in  amount ; 
but  it  is  because  tlie  products  liave  found  other  markets  ;  and  what  New-Orleans 
has  lost.  New-  York  has  gained. 

We  have  been  told  too,  sir,  that  New-Orleans  does  not  need  capital  ;  that  she 
has  more,  for  her  population,  than  any  city  in  the  Union.  I  am  not  here  to  con- 
trovert that  opinion;  for  it  comes  from  too  high  a  source.  But  I  will  say,  that, 
if  this  be  so,  she  has  made  bad,  very  bad  use  of  it ;  and  it  but  proves  another 
thing — that  New-Orleans  needs  men  of  enterprise  more  than  any  thing  else.  Po- 
sition is  not  every  thing  ;  for  Norfolk,  with  the  best  harbor  on  the  Atlantic,  has 
sxifFered  Baltimore,  comparatively  an  inland  city,  to  take  away  the  commerce 
that  legitimately  belongs  to  her.  Enterprise  often  outbids  nature.  New-Or- 
leans needs  a  few  more  such  men  as  Robb  and  Benjamin — men  of  will,  with 
energies  rightly  directed.  The  personal  history  of  each  of  these  gentlemen  for- 
cibly illustrates  what  energy  and  enterprise  can  accomplish,  even  without  posi- 
tion.    Then  what  may  they  not  do  ivith  it  ? 

The  citizens  of  this  city,  Mr.  President,  forget  the  old  adage,  that  "  God  made 
the  country,  but  man  makes  the  town  ;"  and  seem  to  fmcy  that  Providence  had 
the  building  up  of  New-Orleans,  and  will  take  good  care  of  it.  They  may  awake 
from  this  dream  too  late.  She  is  in  danger — not  the  country  ;  and  the  surest  and 
speediest  way  of  averting  commercial  prostration,  is  by  enlisting  at  once  and 
liberally  in  constructing  the  road  from  Memphis  to  Louisville. 

That  move  alone  can  check-mate  the  Atlantic  cities.  It  will  turn  again  upon 
her  that  tide  of  wealth,  which,  until  the  era  of  rail-roads,  floated  to  her  wharves 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Mississippi.  It  will  bring  back  to  her  that  prosperity  which 
will  make  her  truly  the  emporium  of  the  South,  as  New- York  is  of  the  North. 
With  this  connection  she  may  defy  all  rivalry.  Without  it,  her  destiny  is  that 
which  is  so  distinctly  foreshadowed  in  the  decline  of  the  past  few  years. 
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[In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  mere  beads  of  this  speech  were 
touched  upon  by  the  author;  but  he  has  been  induced  since  to  write  out  the 
whole  fully  from  his  notes,  and  incorporate  it  among  the  proceedings  of  the  Con. 
Tention.  The  speech  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  afterwards  delivered  by 
him,  by  request  of  the  Convention,  in  Jackson,  Mississippi.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  suggestion  of"  Annual  Conventions"  was  not  carried  out,  the  resolution 
having  been  introduced  too  late  to  be  acted  upon.  We  recommend  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  of  cotton  planters,  in  May  next,  at  Montgomery.] 

Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conveniio7i : — 

The  committee  who  were  entrusted  by  you  with  the  duty  of  inviting  the 
assembling  of  this  Convention,  has  instructed  me,  oneof  its  members,  to  recapitu- 
late a  few  of  the  advantages  which  were  proposed  from  its  action  ;  and  also  to  sug- 
gest some  practicable  means,  if  such  exist,  of  making  that  action  felt  widely, 
generally,  and  beneficially,  throughout  our  limits,  in  the  future. 

The  meeting  of  a  body  like  this,  constituted  from  so  many  sources,  and  em- 
bracing so  much  of  the  talent  of  so  many  great  states,  at  a  point  like  New-Orleans, 
which  has  been  considered  hitherto  as  dead  to  every  other  consideration  than  that 
of  levying  tribute  upon  nature,  in  sleepy  apathy,  is  an  event  of  no  ordinary  moment 
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in  the  history  of  the  Southwest.  It  evidences  a  revolution  in  progress  among  us, 
which  even  two  years  ago  could  not  have  been  predicted  without  haz-irding  the 
character  of  sanity,  and  throws,  amid  all  the  discouragements  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  a  broud  gleam  of  sunshine  upon  our  future  hopes  and  prospects. 

Yet,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  argue  too  strongly,  from  what,  after  all,  may  be  but 
thfl  most  deceptive  appearances.  Our  disappointments  have  been  so  many  and  so 
bitter  in  the  past,  and  we  have  had  the  chaiice  broken  so  often  at  our  lips,  that  it 
is  impossible,  even  with  all  the  sanguine  characteristics  of  our  nature,  not  to  be 
agitated  with  doubts  and  fears.  Our  addresses,  our  reports,  our  discussions,  may 
be  destined  to  be  as  evanescent  as  the  breath  which  utters  them,  or  as  valueless  as 
the  paper  upon  which  they  are  inscribed  ;  and  the  heritage  of  our  fathers  be  ours 
still,  in  all  the  future,  to  "  resolve  and  re-resolve,"  yet  "  die  the  same." 

I  am  wrong,  perhaps,  to  doubt  for  the  West — the  giant  West,  which  has  sprung 
from  swaddling  clothes  into  colossal  habiliments;  which  has  promised  nothing,  yet 
fulfilled  everything — but  yesterday  a  wilderness,  to-day,  nourishing  and  support- 
ing as  many  thronging,  active,  enterprising  millions,  nearly,  as  did  Great  Britain, 
when  she  resisted,  during  the  Napoleon  wars,  the  shock  of  all  the  armies  in  Eu- 
rope. But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  South — the  old  South,  which  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Revolution — which  gave  the  statesmen,  the  generals,  and  the  wealth  of 
those  early  times — which  concentrated  then  the  agriculture,  the  commerce,  and, 
even  to  some  extent,  the  manufactures  of  the  continent,  but  which  has  lost,  or  is 
losing  everything  else,  save  that  of  agriculture;  and  even  this  last  resource  growing 
less  and  less  remunerative,  threatens  in  the  event  to  complete  her  beggary  ?  How 
much  ha^he  South  promised,  and  how  little  has  she  fulfilled  T  Her  manufactures 
originated  coeval  with  those  of  the  North,  and  when  there  were  hot  fifteen  cotton 
factories  in  the  whole  Union,  she  had  constructed  an  immense  one  in  her  limits. 
Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since  then,  and  yet  the  South,  though  growing 
nearly  all  the  cotton  required  for  the  world's  consumption,  leaves  29-30ths  of  the 
profitable  business  of  its  conversion  into  fabrics  to  other  and  to  foreign  hands  ! 

And  how  has  it  been  with  our  commerce  ?  When  New-England  struggled  with 
the  whale  in  northern  seas,  the  rich  argosies  of  the  South,  laden  with  abundant 
products,  were  seeking  the  markets  of  all  Euro[>e.  Seventy  years  before  the 
revolution,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Carolina,  as  the  chronicles  tell  us,  furnished  the 
entire  exports  of  the  colonies,  and  imported  more  largely  than  New-England  or 
New-York.  Fifty  years  before  the  Revolution  things  had  but  slightly  changed  , 
and  the  exports  of  New-York,  New-England,  and  Pennsylvania  together,  were  less 
in  amount  than  those  of  the  single  colony  of  Carolina.  Even  in  1775,  the  exports 
of  New-York  were  £187.000;  Carolina,  £579,000;  Viri.'inia,  £758,000.  Im- 
ports of  New-York,  £1,200;  Virginia  and  .Maryland,  £2,000;  Carolina,  £6,000. 
Georgia,  a  new  plantation,  equalled  New-York  !  As  late  as  the  close  of  the 
century,  Charleston  contiiuied  to  contest  the  palm  with  New-York.  But  how  has 
that  struggle  ended  ?  Who  dares  grapple  with  that  colossal  city,  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  ground  into  powder  ?  What  has  become  of  southern  commercial 
competition,  now  that  New- York  and  New-England  conduct  nine-tenths  of  the 
imports  of  the  country  and  one-half  of  its  exports,  though  nearly  all  of  these  ex- 
ports, with  which,  of  course,  the  imports  are  purchased,  are  of  southern  materia!, 
and  more  than  an  equal  proportion  of  the  imports  are  for  southern  consumption  ?* 
Thus  it  is  calculated  that  the  South  lends  from  year  to  year  a  trading  capital  to  the 
North  amounting  to  nearly  o.n'e  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  upon  which  the 
North  receives  the  entire  profits  !  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  North 
grows  rich,  and  powerful,  and  great,  whilst  we,  at  best,  are  stationary  ? 

The  first  steamship  that  ever  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic  sailed  from  the  southern 
port  of  Savannah  ;  and  in  1839,  when  the  practicability  of  this  description  of  navi- 
gation was  fully  demonstrated,  Virginia  was  talking  of  negotiations  with  the 
French,  in  order  that  Norfolk  might  be  made  the  terminus  of  aline  contemplated 
from  Havre — yet,  at  this  day,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  South,  what 
steamer  seeks  a  European  port — though  the  North  rapidly  approximates  to  a  daily 
line  ] 

The  South  had  within  her  limits  once  the  largest  rail-road  in  the  world,  and  pro- 
jected, and  actually  commenced  constructing  the  first  great  rail-road  across  the 

*  The  calculation  is.  of  course,  intended  as  an  average  one. 
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mountains  to  the  teeming  West ;  yet  how  has  she  pursued  this  movement  ?  Whilst 
the  North  has  opened  innumerable  communications  with  the  valley,  and  is  drain- 
ing it  of  the  most  valuable  products,  in  return  inundating  it  with  the  products  of 
her  workshops  and  her  commerce,  enriching  herself  beyond  the  dreams  oi  herowu 
enthusiasts,  what  single  communication  has  the  South  to  that  valley,  except  whai 
nature  has  given  her — the  great  river  and  its  tributaries — a  communication  which 
must  soon  be  superseded  by  the  wroks  of  art.  Alter  twenty  years'  experience, 
notwithstanding  our  eaily  promise,  and  with  equal  population  with  the  North,  we 
have  but  one-third  the  actual  miles  of  rail- road  constructed,  though  our  territory  is 
five  times  as  great.  In  other  words,  the  North  has  twelve  times,  or  including 
Texas,  eighteen  times  the  extent  of  rail-roads  to  the  square  mile  that  the  South 
has  ;  and  each  mile  of  northern  territory  has  expended  thirty  times  as  much  upon 
such  roads  as  each  mile  of  southern  territory.* 

These  are  stubborn  facts,  gentlemen,  whatever  reason  may  be  assigned  for  them; 
and  though  one  or  two  of  the  southern  states  may  constitute,  in  some  sort,  an  ex- 
ception, as  for  instance,  Georgia,  which  has  lately  made  rapid  strides  beyond  iier 
neighbors,  no  one  can  object  to  us  that  we  have  stated  the  proposition  with 
general  fairness  and  truth. 

We  have  been  content  to  be  solely  agriculturists,  and  to  exhaust  the  fertility  of 
an  abundant  soil,  believing  that  all  other  pursuits  being  derivative  only,  were  of 
less  importance,  and  even  dignity.  The  fashion  of  the  South  has  been  to  consider 
the  production  of  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  rice,  the  only  rational  pursuits  of  gentle- 
men, except  the  professions,  and  like  the  haughty  Greek  and  Roman,  to  class  the 
trading  and  the  manufacturing  spirit  as  essentially  servile.  I  admit  the  day  is 
passing  away,  but  it  is  passing  too  late  to  save  us,  unless  we  display  a  clegrevj  of 
vigor  and  energy  far  beyond  what  past  experience  would  bid  us  hope.  The  plan- 
ters of  the  South  perceive  the  position  of  peril  in  which  we  are  placed.  We  have 
a  slave  force  which  has  increased  in  numbers  711,085  in  ten  years,  and  which  must 
be  shut  up  forever  within  its  present  limits,  though  the  productions  of  these  slaves 
have  not  increased  in  value  in  the  same  proportion,  or  in  anything  like  it. 

Is  this  not  a  significant  fact,  and  does  it  not  encourage  dark  forebodings  of  the 
future  ?  Yet  the  result  is  but  natural,  and  clearly  deducible  from  the  rules  of 
legitimate  political  economy — mere  production  from  the  soil  soon  finds  its  limit 
and  limits  population.  Gentlemen  of  the  West,  you  too  already  begin  to  feel  this 
truth  ;  for  have  you  procured  a  market  for  your  breadstuffs  and  provisions  at  all 
comparable  to  your  capacity  to  supply  them  ?  Twenty  years  ago  your  exports 
were  one-half  what  they  are  at  present,  though  your  population  has  increased 
four-fold  since  then;  and  when,  in  184(5,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  famine, 
you  exported  three  times  your  exports  of  the  present  year — you  demonstrated  the 
inexhaustible  character  of  your  granaries,  and  that  want  of  demand  which  be- 
gins already  to  press  so  severely  upon  you. 

The  planters  of  the  South  have  lately  met  in  convention,  at  Macon,  Ga.,  and 
propose  another  convention  in  May  next,  in  Montgomery.  Some  of  these  dele- 
gates were  sent  to  this  convention.  But  what  is  it  they  propose  ?  It  is  not  to 
create  a  demand  for  their  labor  in  its  present  exercise,  or  to  create  new  results 
for  that  labor,  but  letting  things  remain  as  they  are,  to  affix  a  certain  arbitrary 
standard  of  price,  and  by  a  comijination  among  themselves,  preserve  that  standard, 
in  defiance  of  all  extraneous  influences.  It  is  barely  possible  that  something  may 
come  off  this  scheme  that  shall  tell  upon  their  future  prosperity.  It  is  possible 
that  there  are  other  plans  which  may  be  adopted,  more  promising  of  success,  or 
at  lehst  that  something  is  practicable  to  relieve  the  plantet  s,  as  things  now  stand; 
yet  we  must  be  allowed  to  entertain  some  doubt  in  the  matter. 

Gentlemen  of  the  South  and  the  West,  the  true  mischief  under  which  we  labor 
stands  upon  the  surface,  and  requires  no  probing  to  discover.  Four  times  the 
number  of  grain  growers  find  but  a  two-fold  increased  market  for  their  products, 
and  7.50,000  additional  slaves  are  becoming  consumers  in  a  larger  degree  than 
they  are  producers.  Here  is  labor  expended  without  profit — lost  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  improvement,  and  of  advanced  prosperity  and  wealth.     Where,  then. 


See  address  to  the  people  of  the  South  and  West,  in  De  Bow's  Review  for  August, 
1851. 
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shall  we  look  for  a  practical  remedy  7      We  must  diversify,  or  find  neto  tm-ploy- 
ment  for  labor.     And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?     I  answer, 

I.  Ill  the  construction  of  a  system  of  rail-roads  through  our  limits. — It  is  a  merit 
of  rail-roads,  that  they  have  the  highest  influence  in  diversii'ying  the  industry  of  a 
people.    They  open  a  country  and  extend  population,  thus  creating  the  very  trade 
that  supports  them.     They  raise  the  price  of  lands  by  bringing  them  into  more  im- 
mediate connection  with  market,  and  thus  pay  back  the  investment,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  actual  earnings,  which,  in  addition,  are  usually  as  large  as  those  of  other 
descriptions  of  investment.     They  build  up  cities  us  all  experience  shows,  and  by 
giving  certainty,  speed  and  economy  to  communication,  make  manufactories  practi- 
cable where  otherwise  we  in  vain  would  look  for  them.    The  example  oi  (Georgia  is 
in  point,  where  a  thousand  villages  ai'e  springing  up  and  manufactories  extending, 
thus  acquiring  for  her  the  reputation  of  the  Massachusetts  of  the  South.     Every 
rail-road  in  New-England  develops  in  its  course  manufacturing  villages,   and  few 
of  these  villages  may  be   found   there  without  such  communication  with  the 
capital.     The  South  has  been  content  with  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  her  wag- 
ons, and  with  the  frequently  interrupted  and  dangerous  navigation  of  her  rivers; 
and  this  has  been  the  case  with  the  West.     Thus  nine-tenths  of  our  country  has 
been  literally  shut  out  from  market  for  more  than  half  the  year,  and,  during  the 
remainder,  pays  the  penalties  of  delays  and  losses   which   are  never  incident  to 
rail-roads,  and  which  counterbalances  the  advantages  of  cheaper  freights,  though, 
as  to  actual  cheapness,  it  may  be  aflirmed  that  rail-road  communication  among  us 
could  be  made  as  cheap,  all  things  considered,  as  that   conducted  at  present  on 
the  rivers.     We  know  that  the  immense  steamboat  interest  of  the  West  is  now 
actually  paying  no  dividend,  being  a  most  hazardous  business,   and  that  it  is  so 
much  capital  almost  unproductively  em[)Ioyed,  and  thus  lost  to  the  coimtry.    Yet, 
what  are   our  rivers  and  our  steamboats?    Who  trusts  them  without  saying  his 
prayers  as  he  enters,  or   having   strong  disposition   to    make  his  will  ? — floating 
jEtnas,  which  belch  forth  their  bolts  of  death  in  the  moments   of  our  greatest 
fancied  security  and  repose.     Never  could  a  convention  have  met  at  a  more  i)ro- 
pitioiis  moment  than  this.     We   have  ju.st   passed   through  a  season  of  the  most 
frighttul  losses  of  life  on  our  rivers,  and  have  witnessed  a  prevalence  of  low  waters, 
calculated  to  break  up  the  commerce  of  any  people  upon  earth.     Look  at  the 
Ohio,  the  Cumberland,  the   Red,  and  the  Arkansas  rivers ;  until  the  other  day, 
the  memory  of  man  scarcely  runs  back  to  the  time  when  we  could  navigate  them 
securely  with  our  larger  steamers ;  and  hardly  have  the  .showers  descended,  and 
their  waters  swelled  again,  before  several  of  them  are  locked  up  in  icy  repose. 
Can  a  people,  relying  u))on  such  communications,   expect  prosperity  ?     Can  in- 
dustry thrive,  or  must   they   not  remain  in  a  semi-primitive  state,  and  incapable 
of  that  combination  of  effort  which  alone  secures  natural  prosperity  ?     Place  the 
North  in  a  similar  position  for  twelve  months,   and   her  towering  manufacluring 
palaces  crumble  into  ruins,  and  her  ships  rot  upon  their  stocks.     She  found  even 
her  great  canal  to  the  West,  her  Mississippi  river,  would  not  suffice,  but  built 
two  great  rail-roads,  almost  the  greatest  in  the  world,  parallel  to  it.     Our  planters 
frequently   lose   more   by   their  incapacity  to  reach  market  during  high  prices, 
than  would  build  a  rail-road  to  their  doors.     It  is  believed  that  siifficient  was  lost 
last  year,  in  that  manner,  to  have  half  built  the  road  from  New-Orleans,  through 
Mississippi,  to  the  Tennessee  line.     What  embarrassments,  too,  have  our  mer- 
chants experienced  during  the  same  time,  from  the  impossibility  of  receiving  the 
consignments,  upon  which  heavy  advances  have   been  made  ?     is  not  this  disas- 
trous to  trade,  and  have  we  not  felt  it  so  ? 

No  people  on  earth  have  the  means  of  building  rail-roads  so  economically,  so 
speedily,  and  with  such  certainty  of  success,  as  we  of  the  South  and  West.  As 
compared  with  the  North,  what  we  have  already  built  has  cost,  on  the  average, 
not  half  so  much.  Our  country  is  level — we  have  no  right  of  way  to  purchase. 
We  have  abundance  of  timber  on  the  spot,  and  will  only  pay  the  expense  of 
working  it ;  and  throughout  the  South,  have  an  available  cheap  negro  labor, 
which,  if  diverted  from  agriculture  into  this  field  wou'd  diminish  nothing  of  the 
money  value  of  our  crops,  and  thus  make  the  rail-roads  a  clear  gain  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country. 

Wherever  negro  labor  has  been  applied,  it  has  been  with  great  success.  Of 
the  700,000  negroes,  whose  labor  has  added  nothing  to  the  wealth  we  bad  ten 
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years  ago,  could  100,000  be  diverted  to  the  construction  of  rail-'-oads,  the  South 
might  open  several  thousand  miles  of  rail-road  every  year,  and  would  have  the 
same  means  of  ironing  them  that  she  has  now  from  her  other  resources.  Let  no 
cue  object  that  our  population  is  too.scaliered  ;  this  will  condense  it,  and  invite 
emigration,  which  now  takes  altogether  a  northern  direction,  because,  here 
nothing  is  held  nut  to  it.  Besides,  deiiseness  of  population  has  not  been  the  se- 
cret of  success  to  the  North.  New-England,  though  no  denser  than  Ohio,  has 
three  times  the  extent  of  rail-road ;  and  the  small  state  of  Maine,  though  less 
dense  in  proportion  to  territory  than  Kentucky  or  Tennessee,  has  actually  con- 
structed more  miles  of  rail-road  than  both  of  those  great  states  together.  Even  at 
the  South,  Georgia,  with  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  the  usual  density,  has  twice 
or  three  times  the  extent  of  rail-road  in  her  limits  than  all  the  Southwest  together  ; 
and  South  Carolina  has  more  than  Louisiana,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Alabama  and 
Arkansas,  though  her  population  is  not  one-fourth  so  great.  It  is  common  to  say 
that  the  people  of  the  North  have  greater  propensities  to  travel,  and  thus  more 
readily  support  their  rail-roads  than  we  would.  Now  this  is  not  true,  as  we  know 
that  no  people  are  more  sociable  and  fond  of  locomotion  than  the  southern  people, 
even  with  all  the  difliculties  which  environ  them.  And  were  it  true,  we  know 
that  the  disposition  to  travel  in  ihe  North  did  not  create  the  rail-roads,  but  was 
created  by  it,  being  proved  by  the  fact  that  most  of  their  gi'eat  roads  carry  from 
five  to  ten  times  the  number  of  passengers  which  were  argued  for  them  on  the 
basis  of  their  previous  travel,  and  several  times  as  much  freight. 

Another  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  South  and  the  West  is,  that  there  is  an  im- 
mense public  domain  belonging  to  the  government,  and  will  soon  belong  to  the 
states,  which  can  be  procured  for  the  mere  asking,  and  which  will  go  a  great 
way  towards  building  our  rail-roads.  The  grant  to  the  Mobile  road,  it  is  thought, 
will  iron  the  whole  route.  Texas  and  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi  and  Alabama, 
are  peculiarly  favored  in  this  manner. 

There  lias  been  a  principle  adopted  in  Tennessee  which  I  hope  to  see  adopted 
in  all  the  southern  states,  and  which  this  conv^ention  should  recommend,  viz., 
that  the  states  endorse  the  bonds  of  all  companies  for  the  purchase  of  iron  after 
they  have  laid  the  track,  etc.,  and  take  its  mortgage  upon  the  work  to  secure  it 
in  the  event  the  companies  fail  to  keep  down  the  interest  on  their  bonds,  or  cancel 
them  attnaturity.  This  is  a  plain  duty  of  the  states;  and  in  addition  to  the  power 
vested  in  the  counties  and  parishes  to  tax  themselves,  would  secure  for  us  in  ten 
years  results  which  not  even  a  dreamer  could  anticipate.  A  sound  division  would 
be  for  the  state  to  take  1-3  interest,  (Virginia'takes  3-.5,)  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions of  cities  1-3,  and  let  the  rest  be  obtained  by  taxation.  Thus,  all  interests 
would  be  called  on  to  contribute  to  the  construction  of  our  great  proposed  lines. 

Whence  this  disposition  to  throw  the  valley  of  the  Missitssippi  into  the  lap  of 
the  North,  thus  rolling,  as  it  were,  commerce  up  stream,  and  reversing  the  natural 
state  of  things?  The  rail-roads  and  the  canals  point  in  that  direction,  and  every 
thing  is  absorbed  in  the  ra[iacious  exactions  of  New- York  and  Boston.  Is  there 
not  a  greater  reciprocity  between  the  interests  of  the  South  and  the  West  than 
between  those  of  the  West  and  the  North  ?  Is  there  not  a  demand  here  for 
western  produce,  and  one  that  will  grow  as  we  advance  together?  Have  we 
not  ports  and  harbors  at  least  equal  to  the  North?  Are  not  the  Northwest  and 
the  West  as  much  interested  in  keeping  up  the  speediest  and  the  best  outlet  to 
the  Gait  of  Mexico,  as  they  are  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ?  And  are  not  rail-roads 
superseding  every  other  means  of  outlet?  ^^'e  scarcely  yet  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  this  great  Southern  sea,  which  should  as  much  be 
guarded  by  the  South  as  the  British  chaimel  is  by  the  English.  Look  at  its  fertile 
and  abiuidaut  islands,  capable  of  supplying  the  "tropical  products  of  the  world,  if 
in  hands  adequate  to  their  development;  and  who  can  doubt  that,  before  the 
ccntiu'y  has  passed  away,  these  islands  will  be  over-run,  peaceably  or  even  forci- 
bly, by  a  people  wlio,  in  fiftj'  years,  have  planted  ten  millions  of  freemen  in  a 
wilderness  !  Great  God,  can  we  even  conceive  what  will  be  the  future  import- 
ance of  these  islands  !  But  then,  look  further.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  sweeps  into 
the  Carribbean  Sea,  and  unlocks  for  us  the  whole  of  South  America,  a  region 
which,  with  Anglo-Saxon  amalgamation,  may,  in  the  progress  of  history,  be  as 
important  as  the  present  iniportance  of  our  own  country.  In  its  great  bosom 
blend  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon  rivers  which  dwarf  all  others 
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in  the  world.  There  is  a  wilderness  of  treasures  in  this  valley  of  the  Amazon. 
'•  Of  naore  than  thrice  the  size  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  says  Lieut.  Maury* 
"  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  entirely  inter-tropical.  An  everlastin<^  summer 
reigns  there.  Up  to  the  very  base  of  the  Andes  the  river  is  navigable  tor  vessels 
of  the  largest  class.  All  the  climates  of  India  are  there.  Indeed,  we  may  say 
from  the  mouth  to  the  sources  of  the  Amazon,  piled  up  one  above  the  other 
and  spread  out  Andean-like  over  steppe  after  steppe  in  beautiful  unbroken  suc- 
cession, are  all  the  climates  and  all  the  soils  with  the  capacities  of  production 
that  are  to  be  found  between  the  regions  of  perpetual  summer  and  everlastin" 
snows."  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  opens  to  us  the  Pacific  and  the  Indies,  throush 
whichever  of  isthmean  routes  may  be  selected,  though  that  of  Tehuantepec'^is 
most  clearly  that -for  the  Southern  and  Western  states.  Even  should  a  route 
across  the  continent  be  adopted,  that  route  must  cross  the  Mississippi  at  a  South- 
ern point,  if  Texas  be  true  to  herself,  and  thus  the  importance  of  conver<^in" 
Western  roads  in  this  direction. 

II.  Having  constructed  a  system  of  rail-roads,  netting  every  section  of  our  ter- 
ritory, the  South  and  West  will  naturally  resort  to  manufactures,  which  is  our 
second  great  remedy  for  the  evils  which  the  present  shows,  and  the  future  fore- 
shadows. Hamilton  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  has  demonstrated  that  where  the  coal 
and  the  iron,  and  the  provisions  are,  there  will  be  the  seat  of  mannfacturin<' 
empire;  and  by  a  calculation  as  close  as  it  is  perfect,  has  demonstrated  for  the 
Ohio  Valley  the  prospective  Manchesters  and  Lowells  of  the  Union.  We  think 
this  the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  The  South  has  only  to  make  a  systematic 
and  combined  movement  to  break  down  Northern  supremacy  in  this  particular. 
What  practical  difficulty  is  there  in  their  way  of  her  supplying  the  whole  de- 
matid,  of  America  at  least,  for  coarse  cottons  and  yarns.  The  material  may  be 
used  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  grown,  thus  saving  all  the  expense  of  shipment 
and  insurance,  and  interest  and  commissions,  equivalent  to  two  or  three  cents  a 
pound,  or  to  a  protective  tariff  enjoyed  by  the  South  over  the  North  of  from  25 
to  33  percent.  Our  experiments,  when  fairly  tested,  have  been  successful ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  embarrassments  of  Northern  mills  during  the  last  year 
were  not  in  the  same  degree  felt  by  those  of  the  South,  whilst  Southern  cotton 
goods  already  take  the  palm,  even  in  Northern  markets.  Our  surplus  ne^ro 
labor  ha^^  here  a  wide  field  open,  and  every  one  familiar  with  the  merely  me- 
chanical and  unintelligent  operation  of  tending  the  machinery  of  a  cotton-mill, 
will  admit  that  negro  labor,  properly  organized  and  directed,  can  be  as  effective 
as  the  ignorant  and  miserable  operatives  of  Great  Britain.  Where  it  has  been 
tried,  and  the  experiments  have  been  numerous  enough,  it  has  proved  successful. 
If  twenty  planters,  working  twenty  hands  each,  were  to  set  aside  on  the  average 
five  of  the  hands  for  purposes  of  manufacture,  there  would  be  one  hundred  hands, 
in  addition  to  the  younger  ones  now  almost  unproductive.  The  machinery  for 
these  hundred  hands,  and  the  rude  buildings,  would  not  exceed  $40,000,  or 
$2,000  each,  and  thus,  without  materially  diminishing  their  production  of  cotton, 
it  could  be  thrown  into  a  shape  which  would  double  its  value.  Are  such  combi- 
nations among  the  planters  practicable  ?  If  they  are  not,  they  are  at  least  prac- 
ticable to  our  people.  But,  says  one,  we  have  not  the  capital  to  spare.  I  admit, 
we  have  not  at  present,  because  it  is  diverted  into  different  channels  ;  but  if  we  vvill 
withdraw  it,  we  shall  find  there  is  quite  enough  among  us.  Or  even  if  we 
had  not  the  capital,  it  will  be  easy  to  invite  it  from  all  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
the  world,  if  we  can  demonstrate,  as  we  can,  a  higher  degree  of  profit  for  it  here. 
But  we  must  have  laws  to  favor  such  organizations,  and  a  sound  and  liberal  system 
of  financial  credit  and  banking.  How  much  of  the  mighty  capital  of  the  North  is 
foreign,  accumulated  by  debt,  or  invited  by  the  hope  of  profit?  The  South  can 
have  as  much,  if  she  will  but  make  the  eftbrt. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  should  soon  have  capital  enough  and  to  spare,  if  we  could 
add  to  our  present  earnings  those  that  we  sit  patiently  by  and  see  England  and 
the  North  realize  by  the  conversion  of  our  products  into  fabrics,  and  even  those 
for  our  own  use.  There  would  be  added  §40,000  to  §80,000  annually  to  the 
capital  of  the  South,  which  would  soon  give  us  a  degree  of  power  and  wealth  en- 
joyed by  no  other  people. 

III.  The  next  point,  gentlemen,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  South  should  be 
called  in  the  diversification  of  its  industry,  is  the  extension  of  its  foreign  com- 
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mcree.  Can  any  one  assign  a  sufficient  renson  for  the  fact,  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  exchanging  the  products  of  the  South  for  those  which  are  required  from 
other  countries  for  our  consumption,  is  left  to  other  hands  1  Northern  writers 
assure  us  that  they  make  from  forty  to  fifty  millions  annually  out  of  this  business 
which  we  complacently  leave  to  them.  You  may  say  that  the  North  is  more  mar- 
ritime — this  is  true,  but  not  necessarily,  as  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  the 
southern  foreign  commerce  in  the  early  periods  of  our  history  was  relatively 
much  larger  than  now  ;  and  in  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  the  most  maritime 
and  commercial  were  always  those  of  the  South.  It  is  only  lately  that  the  trident 
of  the  seas  is  swayed  by  northern  hands — a  sufficient  proof  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.     It  has  been  the  result  of  artificial  causes. 

A  committee  of  the  Boston  Council,  in  accounting  for  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gress of  that  city,  fix  it  in  the  extensive  construction  of  rail-roads,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  semi-monthly  steamers  to  Europe.  The  business  of  these  steamers,  it 
was  at  first  thought,  would  be  simply  the  mail  and  passengers.  Yet  the  freightiJ, 
instead  of  paying  government  duties  as  they  did  at  first,  of  $29,  have  reached  as 
high  as  $217,000  on  a  single  trip.  Before  the  establishment  of  these  steamers, 
Lieut.  Maury  tells  us,  there  was  not  in  a  whole  year  a  single  vessel  clearing  from 
Boston  for  Liverpool,  so  completely  had  New-York  monopolized  the  business. 
New-York  led  the  way  in  the  establishment  of  European  packets  ;  though  it 
was  universally  argued  that  they  would  not  succeed.  At  first,  three  small  ves- 
sels of  300  tons  each  were  put  on.  They  sailed  on  regular  days,  freight  or  no 
freight.  They  took  at  the  lowest  rates  rather  than  go  in  ballast.  Public  in- 
terest attached  to  them,  and  they  increased  in  numbers — vessel  after  vessel,  and 
fine  after  line  being  added,  until  these  regular  vessels  were  up  at  last  for  every 
port  in  the  world.  Boston,  nearly  undone  by  the  enterprise  of  New- York,  turn- 
ed into  a  new  channel,  and  fostered  a  line  of  foreign  steamships.  Upon  this  the 
Gothamites  were  not  content  to  look  long  iu  idleness.  They  got  the  government 
committed  in  their  aid,  and  then  launched  out  into  the  business  of  steamships — 
performing,  in  the  brief  period  of  two  or  three  years,  most  wonderful  results  in 
this  particular.  To  England,  to  France,  to  South  America,  the  Pacific,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Gulf — to  southern  ports  everywhere — these  steam  lines  are  in  active 
and  daily  operation. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  you  see  how  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  North  has  been 
built  up.  You  may  build  rail-roads,  erect  factories,  hold  conventions,  but  you 
cannot  I'edeem  the  commercial  apathy  of  the  South  unless  you  are  content  to 
adopt  the  same  expedients.  Where  have  we,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  South,  packet-ships  sailing  for  Euro[>e,  on  a  legular  day,  freight  or  no 
freight  ?  We  have  none.  The  result  is,  that  business  which  cannot  wait  for  time 
or  tr.ide,  goes  naturally  where  there  are  such  ships.  What  single  steam-ship  have 
we  from  a  southern  port  for  Europe  ?  Thus  our  correspondence,  and  our  pas- 
sengers, and  our  valuable  return  freights,  must  take  the  circuitous  passage  to  the 
North.  One  of  our  southern  cities  has  determined  to  remove  this  stigma,  and 
have,  we  believe,  with  stale  aid,  actually  taken  the  stock  for  two  steamers  for 
Europe.  Will  the  South  favor  this  movement,  or  will  these  steamers,  after  a 
brief  career,  be  bought  up  by  the  North,  and  placed  on  the  California  line? 
They  will  assuredly  be,  if  southern  men  continue  to  find  nothing  good  in  Naza- 
reth, and  go  seeking  after  the  flesh-pots  of  a  northern  Egypt.  In  New-Orleans  a 
year  ago  several  enterprising  gentlemen  discussed  the  subject  of  a  line  of  foreign 
steamers  from  this  port.  They  got  up  a  circular.  They  proposed  a  company  of 
four  htmdred  and  fifty  persons,  subscribing  $1,000  each,  and  two  steamers  of  1,500 
or  1,600  ions  burthen,  capable  of  carrying  two  hundred  passengers,  and  three 
thousand  two  hundred  bales  of  cotton.  The  British  Consul,  Mr.  Mure,  a  practi- 
cal merchant,  demonstrated  that  these  ships  would  pay  42  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Yet  who  has  come  forward  to  take  a  single  share  ?  and  has  not  the  whole  pro« 
jection  already  taken  its  place  with  the  thousand  others  which  have  dragged  the 
South  down  to  her  present  level? 

Gentlemen,  will  these  things  continue?  You  are  aware  that  the  people  of 
Virginia  have  lately  held  a  commercial  convention,  and  determined,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  they  shall  not  continue.  They  even  appointed  delegates  to  this 
convention.     More  lately   the   planters  of  the    South  convened  at  Macon,  Ga. 
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The  continent  of  Europe  consumes  600,000  bales  of  southern  cotton,  the  most 
of  which  is  obtained  ihrougli  Liverpool,  thus  exacting  a  tribute  both  from  the 
producer  and  consumer.  Any  measures,  says  Col.  Gadsden,  which  would  tend 
to  the  distribution  by  direct  intercourse  with  many  markets  what  they  may  con- 
sume of  cottons  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  they  are  prepared  to  oifer  in 
return,  would,  to  some  extent,  remedy  the  revulsions  which  concentration  at  a 
single  point  produce  ;  and,  as  supply  and  demand  are  made  to  harmonize,  would 
in  time  lead  to  a  more  healthy  and  regular  trade,  and  moie  steady  and  remunera- 
ting prices.  The  house  of  Hartsen  &  Co.,  of  Amsterdam,  proposed,  through  Mr. 
Taylor,  to  establish  regular  packet  ships  from  Southern  ports,  whether  freight 
shall  offer  or  not,  if  the  planters  of  the  South  will  make  consignments  to  them,  for 
which  they  guarantee  Liverpool  quotations  at  the  time  of  sale.  Is  not  this  a  rea- 
sonable pro[)osition  7  Yet  will  not  men  consider  it,  as  they  do  everything  else  that 
makes  for  the  advancement  of  the  South,  chimerical,  and  give  it  the  cold  shoulder  ? 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  South  was  greatly  aroused  on  this  subject  of  her  foreign 
trade,  and  several  large  conventions,  embracing  the  talent  and  enterprise  of  half 
a  dozen  states,  were  held  in  Macon,  in  Augusta,  in  Charleston  ;  but  from  this 
spasmodic  effort  we  declined  again  into  that  torpor  which  has  been  exhausting 
our  life  blood.  Some  of  the  most  gifted  and  practical  sons  of  the  South  re- 
ported in  its  committees,  and  demonstrated  as  perfectly  as  could  be  done,  the 
evil  and  the  remedy.* 

Never  were  more  able  and  convincing  papers  put  to  the  world — but  we  have 
not  heard  them.  I  trust  that  this  convention  will  re-publish  them  among  its 
documents. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  we  have  a  true  picture  of  our  past  history  and  our  present 
position.  The  agriculturalists,  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  the  internal 
improvement  advocates,  are  represented  here.  We  are  here  with  credentials 
from  executive  offices,  from  municipalities,  and  public  meetings,  and  represent 
ten  or  eleven  states.  It  is  difficult  to  get  such  a  convention  together.  The  work 
before  us  is  great  and  pressing,  and  shall  we  be  content  to  adjourn  before  it  is 
performed  ? 

Gentlemen,  a  great  reform,  like  tluit  which  is  necessary  in  our  position,  is  not 
to  be  achieved  in  a  day.  It  requires  organization,  agitation,  the  dissemination 
of  information,  the  frequent  meeting  of  practical  men,  memorials  and  addresses. 
The  day  of  deliberation  is  at  last  followed  by  the  day  of  action.  It  is  thus  that 
conventions  have  their  great  value.  They  bring  about  an  association  of  effort, 
arouse  dormant  energies,  stimulate  emulation.  They  are  a  blessed  invention  of 
our  popular  institutions,  and  are  not  less  in  importance  than  the  meeting  of  our 
constituted  authorities. 

It  is  the  misfortune  with  us,  that  when  we  have  been  aroused  in  the  past,  it 
has  been  by  paroxysms,  and  never  followed  by  sustained  efforts.  We  have  come 
together  in  convention,  but  when  the  convention  adjourned,  there  was  the  end 
of  it.  No  body  had  ppw'er  to  act  in  the  recess.  The  thing  soon  passed  out  of 
mind.  Thus  was  it  with  the  Commercial  Convention  of  Augusta,  of  Macon,  and 
Charleston — llie  rail-road  meetings  of  Memphis  and  St.  Louis;  and  thus  will  it 
be  with  those  the  other  day  of  Richmond  and  Macon ;  and  thus  will  it  be  with 
ours,  unless  we  take  some  measures  to  prevent  it ;  and  what  are  those  measures? 

Let  lis  preserve  and  perpehiale  this  organization.  Let  the  members  now 
present,  who  have  been  selected  as  judiciously  as  any  that  ever  met  in  the 
country,  resolve  thai  they  will  continue  these  meetings,  and  carry  on  these  dis- 
cussions, until  all  the  great  fruits  we  desire  are  reaped.  It  may  take  years — be 
it  so — but  let  us  not  adjourn  absolutely  now.  Let  this  convention  resolve  itself 
into  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  states.  Let  us  provide  for  its  future  annual  meetings, 
say  at  Nashville,  at  Jackson,  at  St.  Louis,  at  Mobile,  at  Charleston,  etc.  Let  the 
next  meeting  be  at  Nashville,  in  January,  18.53.  Let  us  appoint  committees  now, 
in  each  of  the  states,  to  report  at  that  meeting  upon  all  the  great  questions.  Let 
the  Nashville  Committee  be  charged  with  the  duties  of  getting  up  the  next 
convention,  and  sending  out  the  address.     Thus  this  convention  will  become  in 

*  For  proceedings  of  these  Conventions,  see  De  Bow's  Review,  vol.  in.  iv.  v.  VI. 
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time  the  great  centre  of  the  industrial  interests  of  this  region.  It  will  collect 
through  Its  conrimittees  and  correspondence  extensive  information,  which  will  be 
distributed  gratuitously  at  the  annual  meetings.  No  one  can  estimate  the  good 
that  will  be  effected.  It  will  be  the  focus  to  which  leading  practical  minds  will 
be  drawn.  It  will  be  in  session  always  by  its  committees.  It  will  be  I'elt  each 
moment,  and  throughout  all  our  limits.  No  more  powerful  agency  could  be  de- 
vised. The  men  of  science  have  found  it  so,  with  their  society  meeting,  by  turns, 
in  all  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Union.  So  with  the  physicians,  whose  convention 
adjourns  over  annually,  from  one  part  of  tjle  Union  to  another.  Why  should  not 
a  like  plan  be  adopted  by  the  practical  and  industrial  interests  which  involve 
everything  of  our  future  hopes  and  prospects  ? 

Gentlemen,  resolutions  will  be  offered  in  the  convention,  corresponding  with 
these  views.  I  trust  that  they  will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  members  here 
assembled  will  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  to  continue  to  meet  at  the  stated 
annual  points  ;  that  they  will  prepare  for  these  meetings  by  the  collfection  of  in- 
formation, and  if  placed  upon  committees,  that  they  will  cordially  and  earnestly 
perform  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  ;  that  they  will  operate  upon  their  commu- 
nities in  keeping  up  fresh  appointments  of  delegates,  direct  from  the  people,  from 
year  to  year.  The  matter  involves  a  little  pains  and  a  little  expense,  but  who 
would  decline  as  much  in  promoting  such  great  resul'.s  ;  and  what  citizen  can  be 
true  to  his  country  who  would  hesitate  to  serve  her  thus?  The  beneficent  effects 
will  accrue  to  us,  and  to  those  who  may  succeed  us  on  the  stage,  in  all  the  future. 
For  this  consummation  let  us  devoutly  pray. 
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Judge  Mills,  of  Texas,  presented  a  paper  containing,  lie  remarked,  some  resolutions, 
relative  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Texas  delegation  from  the  Convention,  and  he  ask- 
ed that  the  resolutions  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  read,  to  be  taken  up  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  delegation  from  Texas,  he  said,  were  in  an  anomalous  position  in  the  Conven- 
tion, and  he  would  observe  diat  it  was  somewhat  ominous  that  there  was  not  a  single 
representative  on  the  floor  from  the  part  of  Texas  interested  in  the  projected  Ope- 
loiisas  road.  Mr.  Benjamin  had — and  he  (Col.  M.)  acknowledged  his  great  abilities 
as  a  speaker  and  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  aims  of  the 
people  of  New-Orleans — Mr.  Benjamin  had  said  in  his  speech  last  evening,  that  New- 
Orleans  could  afford  no  aid  to  local  rail-roads.  To  the  mind  of  Col.  M.,  it  was  difB- 
cult  to  determine  what  local  rail-roads  were,  for  each  local  road  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  part  of  a  grand  system. 

Mr.  Benjamin  had  also  said  that  at  present  there  were  but  two  routes  that  could 
receive  the  aid  of  New-Orleans,  in  neither  of  which  was  North-eastern  Texas,  the 
only  part  of  the  state  represented  in  the  Convention,  interested.  If  these  were  the 
objects  of  the  Convention,  the  few  delegates  frnm  North-eastern  Texas  had  no  busi- 
ness in  it ;  they  had  no  right  to  vote  on  questions  only  aflecting  other  states. 

[^b•.  Walker,  of  New-Qrleans.  conceived  the  gentleman  had  misinterpreted  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Benjamin,  and  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  delicate  matter  at  once,  he 
(Mr.  W.)  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  taken  up  and  acted   on  forthwith.] 

Judge  Mills  was  happy  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  who  appeared  to  understand  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Benjamin  better  than  he  (M-)  did,  say  that  he  misconceived  their  purport 
and  tendency.  He  had  supposed  that  Mr.  Benjamin  had  said  that  New-Orleans  could 
now  only  afford  to  aid  two  roads,  the  Opelousas  and  the  Jackson  roads,  the  former  of  which 
only  concerned  Texas. 

Now  this  road  Was  projected  to  run  through  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Texas, 
and  the  people  in  the  north  and  northeast  had  no  interest  whatever  in  it.  His  con- 
stituents asked  nothing-  of  New-Orleans,  or  of  Louisiana,  but  to  give  .them  a  road  to 
the  state  line.  Thence  the  farmers  and  planters  of  Northern  Texas — maugre  all  sup- 
positions to  the  contrary— would  build  the  road,  without  foreign  aid  through  Texas. 
He  had  lived  in  Texas  some  twelve  years,  and  traveled  over  as  much  of  the  state 
perhaps  as  many  in  it,  and  his  observation  was  that  the  country  proposed  as  the  route 
for  the  Opelousas  road  was  the  poorest  in  the  whole  stale.  A  large  portion  of  it  pro- 
duced nothing  but  salamanders  and  prickly  pears,  which,  if  articles  of  commerce,  the 
mention  of  them  in  the  market  reports  had  thus  far  escaped  his  attention ;  whilst 
on  the  other  hand,  a  road  through  the  Red  River  country  in  Louisiana  and  North- 
eastern and   Northern  Texas  to  El  Paso,  there  to  meet  the  great  Pacific  road,  would 
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pass  over  a  soil  unsurpassed,  in  its  whole  extent,  in  fertility.  Another  matter  to  be 
•onsidered,  was  that  New-Orleans  or  Louisiana  met  neither  with  rivalry  nor  opposi- 
tion on  this  route,  whereas  takini;  the  southern  route,  there  were  Galveston,  Mata- 
gorda, and  San  Antonio  to  contend  with,  who  would  instinctively  oppose  the  project, 
inasmuch  as  it  jeoparded  their  own  prosp«rity,  if  not  their  very  existence. 

The  interests  of  North-eastern  Texas  were  identical  with  those  of  New-Orleans  and 
Liouisiana,  and  the  whole  northern  part  might be'made  equally  tributary  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  he  suggested.  New-Orleans  was  their  mart,  and  they  were  willing  to 
bear  a  great  deal  and  continue  her  as  their  mart.  But  gentlemen  should  bear  in*mind 
that  the  people  were  grumbling  loudly ;  that  besides  the  difficulties  of  reaching  this  mar- 
ket, there  were  other  masters  of  serious  complaint.  One  fact  he  would  mention  as  an 
illustration  ;  and  what  he  said,  he  did  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of,  but  mentioned  it  as  a  mat- 
ter generally  talked  of  and  grumbled  at.  Above  the  White  Oak  Shoals,  on  the  Red  River, 
it  was  a  well-known  fact,  that  only  two  steamboats  had  ever  beea  wrecked,  whilst  below 
the  Shoals  casualties  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Yet  the  people  above  the  Shoals  com- 
plained that  they  were  charged  by  the  New-Orleans  people  more  for  insurance  from  above 
the  Shoa's  than  was  charg-ed  for  the  whole  distance  below.  Thus  insurance  to  Shreve- 
port  was  one  and  the  half  of  one  per  cent. :  to  the  Shoals,  two  and  one  half  of  one  per 
cent. ;  and  above  the  Shoals  four  per  cent.  And  this,  too,  when  the  Boston  offices  insured 
goods  by  sea  from  that  city,  to  above  the  Shoals,  taking  not  only  marine  and  river  hazards, 
out  also  the  risks  of  ox-cart  navigation,  for  one  and  the  half  of  one  per  cent. 

And  whilst  on  this  subject  he  would  speak  of  other  matters  the  people  in  the  country 
were  talking  much  about,  and  in  mentioning  them,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  spoke  to  the 
merchants  and  people  of  New-Orleans  as  a  friend,  as  one  who  wished  her  to  be  prosper- 
ous. He  did  not  know  whether  the  things  so  freely  talked  about  were  true  or  not,  but 
they  were  very  generally  spoken.  The  cotton  merchants  in  New-Orleaus,  it  was  said, 
from  the  great  competition  among  the  presses,  paid  no  expense  whatever  on  the  cotton 
consigned  to  them  from  the  moment  it  was  landed  on  the  Levee  ;  the  presses,  draying, 
and  stowing  it  gratuitously  to  secure  the  compressing,  was  paid  by  the  purchaser  or 
shipper.  Yet,  when  the  planter  looked  over  his  account  sales,  he  found  drayage,  he  found 
storage,  and  when  he  asked  the  factor  why  drayage  ?  why  storage?  was  answered  that 
the  matter  was  regulated  by  the  Ciiamber  of  Commerce.  It  might  be  so,  he  did  not  know 
to  the  contrary.  It  niiglit  be  law  in  Louisiana,  but  the  people  in  his  country  did  not 
understand  this  way  of  making  a  living. 

He  desired  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not  say  these  things  for  himself.  He  liked 
New-Orleans  ;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  his  annual  visits  to  it,  and  had  no  idea  of  get- 
ting a  fight  on  Iiis  hands  by  putting  forth  the  statements  as  his  own.  He  had  simply  re 
peated  what  the  farmers  and  planters  said. 

Now,  although  Yankeedom  did  charge  somewhat  less  for  insurance,  the  people  of 
Northeastern  Te.xas  felt  that  their  interests  were  tied  up  with  those  of  New-Orleans  and 
Louisiana,  and  all  they  asked  was  that  Louisiana  should  send  a  rail-road  to  the  line.  Let 
this  be  done,  and  they  would  give  New-Orleans  draying,  storage,  and  stealage.  He  had 
now  made  his  speech,  and  would  withdraw  his  resolutions. 
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[It  is  due  to  Mr.  Benjamin  to  state,  that  our  notice  of  his  remarks  is  taken  from  one  of 
the  city  papers,  and  as  it  was  understood  the  speech  would  be  written  out,  the  notice  is 
very  meagre.  On  applying  to  Mr.  Benjamin,  he  frankly  stated  that  engagements  of  a 
very  pressing  character  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  could  furnish  the  manuscript.  As 
the  speech  was  a  long  and  powerful  one  in  many  respects,  we  could  not  omit  a  reference 
to  it  when  publishing  the  Reports  of  the  Convention.] 

He  commenced  by  remarking,  that  notwithstanding  the  sneers  cast  at  New-Orleans,  we 
had  been  acting  not  for  two  or  three  months  past,  but  for  some  years.  Many  gentlemen 
had  for  a  long  time  past  been  engaged  in  perfecting  the  measures  which  had  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  gathering  of  this  Convention. 

The  position  of  New-Orleans  was  such  that  no  combination  could  wrest  from  us  its 
advantages  eventually  ;  there  was  a  trade  belonging  to  us  v/hich  could  not  be  taken 
away;  but  the  question  was,  whether  we  should  wait  for  the  ultimate  action  by  which  the 
products  of  the  vast  Southwesf  should  be  brought  to  us,  or  whether  we  should  anticipate 
that  action  by  a  present  determined  aiid  concerted  effort. 

We  desire  to  be  bound  up  in  a  common  interest  with  the  South,  and  the  Southwest, 
and  the  Northwest,  and  the  East.  To  effect  this  we  must  commence  with  the  great  na- 
tional object  of  obtaining  the  most  direct  line  of  communication  with  thoae'  states.    By 
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building  a  rail-road  to  Jackson  we  strike  the  direct  Northern  range,  and  bring  ourselves  in 
communication  with  the  air  line  leading  to  New-York,  or  in  other  words,  we  are  brought 
within  three  days  travel  of  the  Eastern  states.  After  compassing  the  measures  for  secu- 
ring the  connection  from  Jackson  Northward  and  Eastward,  we  should  pause  for  the 
present.  He  was  aware  that  many  members  of  the  Convention  differed  with  him  in 
opinion,  but  he  felt  bound  tP  remind  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  adage  that,  if  we  endeavor 
to  grasp  too  much,  we  may  lose  ail. 

Mr.  Benjamin  went  on  to  remark  that  New-Orleans  had  not  so  far  retrograded  as  many 
people  were  disposed  to  say.  On  die  contrary,  he  could  prove  statistically  that  we  had 
progressively  advanced,  and  are  still  advancing  every  year.  In  addition  to  this  we  had 
a  position  superior  to  that  of  any  spot  in  the  Union.  We  were  naturally  destined  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  vast  and  immense  trade  now  in  its  infancy,  but  destined  in  years  not  far  re- 
moved to  swell  into  gigantic  proportions.  It  is  a  position  which  cannot  fail  eventually  to 
secure  to  us  the  commerce  of  China  and  the  East,  for  within  a  stone's  throw  we  have  the 
route  which  nature  seems  to  have  pointed  out  as  the  pass  to  the  Eastern  World.  Of 
course  he  alluded  to  the  Tehuantepec  route,  the  success  of  which  he  could  say,  would 
shortly  be  placed  beyond  all  peradventure.  It  will  not  be  long  before  a  neighboring  re- 
public will  abandon  its  selfish  policy,  and  surrender  the  route  which  we  require  for  the 
peaceful  purposes,  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  the  world.  When  that  route  shall  have  been 
completed,  the  whole  travel  to  the  East  must  almost  of  necessity  pass  through  New- 
Orleans.  It  opened  a  vista  of  boundless  wealth,  such  as  human  imagination  could  scarcely 
conceive. 

To  encourage  and  foster  these  projects  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  object  of  the  Convention. 
He,  for  one,  could  not  at  this  stage  promise  any  help  to  the  local  roads  ;  he  said  so  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  displeasure  which  he  would  incur,  on  the  part  of  many  members 
ofthe  Convention. 

Mr.  Benjamin  then  went  on  to  review  the  prospects  of  obtaining  the  means  for  building 
these  roads.  Despite  everything  that  had  been  said  to  the  contrary,  we  shall  certainly 
obtain  a  large  amount  of  individual  subscriptions.  He  had  been  accused  of  being  too 
sanguine,  but  experience  had  demonstrated  to  him  that  the  people  of  New-Orleans  were 
exceedingly  liberal,  and  always  willing  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Why,  when 
the  Tehuantepec  enterprise  was  first  started,  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  without  know- 
ing whether  they  would  obtain  any  equivalent,  subscribed  $.500,000,  and  paid  up  5  per 
cent.  And  wlien  at  a  later  period  it  became  necessary  to  raise  additional  funds  to  prose- 
cute the  necessary  surveys,  tf n  citizens  gave  each  $5,000  in  cash.  The  liberal  manner  in 
which  the  citizens  had  come  forward  subsequently  to  sustain  the  Jackson  Rail-road  spoke 
loudly  in  their  favor,  and  showed  conclusively  that  the  residents  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  foster  enterprise.  The  absentees  are  those  who  are  not  willing  to  contribute.  In  view 
of  all  these  facts,  he  felt  assitred  that  we  could  rely  on  ajarge  amount  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. 

Tlie  next  resource  open  to  us  consisted  in  Congressional  grants  of  public  lands,  and  this 
■was  a  most  important  and  desirable  aid;  one  that  ought  to  be  secured  as  essential  in  the 
construction  of  rail-roads.  We  must  therefore  instruct  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
to  urge  these  grants  to  the  best  of  their  abilities. 

Having  disposed  of  these  two  points,  Mr.  Benjamin  approached  the  question  of  taxation. 
On  this  subject  the  gentleman  was  very  explicit,  and  laid  down  his  propositions  most  in- 
telligibly. He  was  not  in  favor  of  irresponsible  taxation,  but  of  the  only  just  and  equitable 
mode  of  imposing  contributions,  that  is,  by  the  people  themselves.  Etlbrts  had  been  made 
to  place  the  matter  in  a  wrong  light,  but  he  conceived  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  im- 
propriety in  taxing  property  for  the  construction  of  improvements,  when  the  property 
holders  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  these  improvements,  assent  to  the  tax.  By  these 
means  also  you  reach  the  absentees,  those  vampyres  who  extract  the  last  cent  they  can 
from  the  needy  citizen,  and  spend  their  fortunes  abroad. 

Mr.  Benjamin  concluded  by  a  digression  on  the  general  result  of  railroads.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  of  late  to  sneerat  oar  forefathers  and  the  principles  inculcated  by  the  founders 
of  this  country.  It  has  been  stated,  and  it  is  openly  avowed  by  some,  that  we  must  go 
abroad  and  spread  republican  principles  in  foreign  countries.  That  was  not  our  mission 
— our  aim  ought  to  be  far  higher — far  nobler.  Anxious  as  be  might  be  to  see  republican  prin- 
ciples spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe,  he  was  not  in  favor  of  seeing  them  en- 
forced by  the  bayonet,  but  by  the  peaceful  conquest  of  rail-roads.  Our  mission  was  to 
convert  the  vast  wastes  and  wildernesses  ofthe  country  into  smiling  pastures  and  fertile 
fields.  The  whistle  of  the  steam-engine  was  more  consonant  to  the  ears  ofthe  people 
than  the  trumpet  of  war.  He  for  one  did  not  wish  to  see  this  government  intervene  in 
the  alfairs  of  foreign  nations ;  he  desired  to  see  this  country  grow  up  by  the  regular 
growth  of  sound  muscular  strength  to  a  sturdy  manhood.  The  example  of  such  a  country 
would  be  a  more  eincient  intervention  than  that  ofthe  sword.  It  would  do  more  to  effect 
the  spread  of  repiiblican  principles  than  all  the  cartridge-l)oxes  in  the  universe.  It  would 
be  a  practical  intervention,  such  as  Washington  himself  would  have  approved  of — a 
peaceful  and  quiet  intervention,  and  the  only  one  which  the  good  sense  ofthe  American 
people  will  tolerate. 
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REMARKS    OF    COLONEL    TARPLEY, 

OF    MISSISSIPPL 

Col.  Tarpley,  of  Mississippi,  desired  to  call  up^the  resolutions  presented  last  evening 
by  Col.  Laihrop,  expressive  of  the  necessity  of  the  legislature  altering  the  restrictive 
constitution,  which  prevents  Louisiana,  at  present,  from  engaging  in  any  extended  system 
of  financial  improvements,  and  also  pointing  out  several  important  projects  which  the 
Convention  ought  to  foster, 

The  resolutions  having  been  read,  Mr.  Lathrop  offered  another  set  as  a  substitute,  which 
do  not  differ,  however,  materially  from  those  previously  presented.  After  Mr.  La- 
throp had  spoken  briefly  in  support  of  the  resolutions,  Col.  Tarpley  arose,  and  spoke 
eloquently  in  their  behalf,  touching  also  on  the  important  objects  for  which  this  Conven- 
vention  had  assembled.  He  commenced  by  observing,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  shed  any 
new  light  on  the  subjects  before  this  body,  yet  he  was  willing  to  contribute  his  humble 
mite  ia  the  great  cause  which  had  brought  them  together. 

He  came  before  the  Convention  as  an  humble  advocate  of  those  improvements  which 
tended  to  advance  human  happiness,  to  increase  the  reward  of  labor,  and  to  diffuse  pros- 
perity, wealth  and  comfort  amongst  the  masses  of  the  country.  Col.  Tarpley  here  allude'd 
to  the  cold  response  with  which  his  previous  elTorts  had  been  met  by  the  citizens  of  New- 
Orleans,  when  he  attempted  to  arouse  them  to  the  necessity  of  perfecting  a  rail-road  com- 
munication with  Mississippi,  and  thence  westward.  Two  years  since,  only  a  few  per- 
sons could  be  gathered  together  to  counsel  on  these  important  matters ;  but  now,  thank 
God,  a  great  change  had  taken  place.  The  small  stone  which  had  been  set  in  motion  had 
now  grown  into  a  mighty  mountain,  which  was  carrying  everything  before  it  in  favor  of 
rail-roads  and  internal  improvements. 

Col.  Tarpley  [then  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the  charges  brought  against  some  of  the 
merchants  of  New-Orleans,  by  Col.  Mills,  of  Texas.  For  many  years  past  he  (Col.  T.) 
had  been  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  had  shipped  his  crops  both  to  New- 
Orleans  and  Liverpool,  and  he  was  free  to  confess  that  the  gentleman  was  mistaken.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  always  found  the  New-Orleans  merchants  most  liberal  in  their 
dealings, — far  more  so,  indeed,  than  those  abroad.  He  had  not  come,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  imputation  cast  upon  a  worthy  portion  of  the  community  of  this 
city,  but  rather  with  the  view  of  advancing  a  great  scale  of  internal  improvements,  to 
connect  the  Mexican  Gulf  with  the  western  section  of  our  country,  the  first  link  of  which 
would  be  the  construction  of  a  rail-road  to  Jackson,  and  thence  to  Nashville.  Far  be  it 
from  him,  however,  to  say  tliat  his  views  were  narrowed  down  to  this  project  only;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  for  giving  a  hearty  support  to  that  national  undertaking,  he  might 
call  it,  which  was  destined  to  connect  New-Orleans  with  our  possessions  on  the  Pacific, 
and  eventually  bring  to  us  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  world. 

But  the  subject  of  immediate  advantage,  he  conceived,  for  New-Orleans,  was  to  regain, 
or  maintain,  at  least,  that  trade  which  was  being  annually  and  rapidly  extracted  from  us. 
The  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  New-Orleans,  made  up  yearly  on  the  1st  September, 
shows  conclusively,  that  in  1850  and  1851,  the  tonnage  and  business  of  New-Orleans  had 
decreased.  The  falling  off  was  most  decided.  How  was  this  tale  accounted  for  ?  The 
labors  of  the  husbandman  had  met  with  their  due  reward;  no  falling  off  had  taken  place 
in  the  production  of  those  supplies  upon  which  New-Orleans  relied  for  her  support:  but 
still  the  stumbling  fact  was  there,  that  New-Orleans  had  lost  much.  And  naturally  so  ; 
for  it  is  within  the  past  two  years  that  the  artificial  channels,  constructed  at  great  cost,  to 
wrest  from  us  our  commerce,  have  borne  their  rich  fruits.  Would  the  people  of  New- 
Orleans  continue  to  look  on  calmly  at  this  abstraction  of  their  life-blood  !  He  trusted  not. 
Indeed,  he  felt  a  pride  in  looking  at  the  intelligent  body  before  him,  and  was  assured  by 
their  presence  and  spirit  that  this  state  of  things  could  last  no  longer.  He  could  already 
perceive,  in  imagination,  the  iron  arms  stretching  forth  from  the  city,  and  grasping  the 
products  which,  by  right,  ought  lo  flow  into  the  great  Southern  emporium. 

Col.  Tarpley  then  referred  to  the  local  advantages  growing  out  of  the  establishment  of 
rail-roads.  He  contended  that  no  community  could  enjoy  a  great  degree  of  prosperity  by 
engaging  simply  in  commercial  transactions.  To  build  up  solid  wealth  we  must  have  manu- 
factures. These  we  could  only  have  in  connection  with  rail-roads,  for  if  we  remain  iso- 
lated, we  fail  to  give  encouragement  to  the  artisan  to  establish  himself  in  our  midst.  A 
reference  to  the  value  of  manufactures  afforded  the  speaker  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the 
shoe-trade  of  Massachusetts,  the  value  of  which  was  immense.  Then,  again,  the  article 
of  furniture,  of  which  we  imported  largely.  The  mahogany  grown  in  Honduras  was  taken 
to  the  North,  manufactured  there  and  exported  to  this  city.  It  was  just  as  easy  to  get  the 
raw  material  direct  and  manufacture  it  here  ;  but  why  was  it  not  done  ?  Because  we 
hare  not  that  redundancy  of  population  essential  to  manufactures,  and  that  redundancy 
will  never  be  our  lot  until  we  construct  railroads.  Increase  the  facilities  of  communica- 
tion, and  you  not  only  build  up  a  new  country,  new  farms  and  cities  on  the  route  of  that 
communication,  but  you  also  invite  emigration  from  all  quarters.     Such  will  be  the  happy 
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results  if  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  enter  heartily  upon  the  important  objects 
for  which  the  Convention  had  assembled.  Col.  Tarpley  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on 
this  point,  but  our  limited  space  prevents  us  from  following  him  closely. 

The  speaker  then  alluded  to  the  country  through  which  the  proposed  railroad  comTnu- 
nication  to  tiie  West  was  to  go.  At  present  it  contained  a  sparse  population,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  was  scarcely  diversified.  Up  to  this  moment,  the  only  article  produced 
was  cotton,  inasmuch  as  it  admitted  of  comparatively  easier  transportation ;  but  augment 
the  facilities  of  getting  there,  and  there  is  no  staple  product  raised  in  the  South  and  West 
that  we  cannot  furnish.  And  look  at  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  New  Orleans 
from  such  a  communication.  Apart  from  the  increased  wealth  that  would  flow  into  her 
coffers,  the  comforts  and  convenience  of  every  inhabitant  would  be  vastly  increased.  Our 
citizens  would  then  be  able  to  live  economically  and  cheaply,  and  that  fact,  once  known, 
would  augment  our  population  in  an  amazing  degree. 

Col.  Tarpley  referred  to  the  mode  in  which  taxation  had  been  carried  out  in  Mississippi 
for  the  construction  of  rail-i'oads  Tt  was  a  system  that  must  be  introduced  in  Louisiana, 
for  in  carrying  out  the  important  projects  we  have  at  heart,  it  will  not  do  to  rely  on  indivi- 
dual aid  and  subscriptions  only.  When  he  saw  around  him  the  numerous  evidences  of 
wealth  in  New-Orleans,  and  knew  that  much  of  it  was  owned  abroad,  he  felt  die  necessity 
of  making  these  absentees  contribute  to  the  construction  of  rail-roads. 

Col.  Tarpley  appealed  to  those  whose  pockets  were  not  open  to  the  call  of  patriotism, 
but  could  only  be  unlocked  bj'  motives  of  interest,  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  no  pro- 
ject which  promised  a  more  profitable  return  than  a  rail-road  from  Nashville  to  this  city. 
Admitting  even  that  not  a  single  additional  bale  of  cotton  was  produced,  and  still  the 
freight  and  commerce  of  the  road  must  yield  rich  returns.  But  when  we  know  that  this 
supposition  is  not  admissible  ;  that  the  trade  must  increase  immeasurably  ;  that  new  farms 
and  new  plantations  will  be  daily  opened ;  that  towns  and  villages  will  spring  up  in  the 
wilderness;  that,  in  a  word,  the  desert  will  blossom  like  a  j-ose ;  there  are  no  means  of 
estimating  accurately  the  profits  of  such  an  undertaking.  Why,  the  travel  alone  on  the 
road  would  pay  a  large  per  centage  on  its  cost. 

Col.  Tarpley  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a-half,  and  wound  up  with  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  members  of  the  Convention,  and  to  the  community,  to  come  forward  and  support  this 
great  undertaking. 


PKOPOSED  ROUTE  FOR  THE  NEW-ORLEANS,  OPELOUSAS,  AND 
TEXAS  RAIL-ROAD. 

DONALDSONVILLE,  Juue  26,  1851. 

Glendy  Burke,  Esq.,  Chairman  Cormniltee  on  Rail-roads,  h;c. 

Sir, — The  enthusiasm  that  prevails  at  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  railroads  in 
our  state,  and  the  favor  with  which  \yas  received  a  suggestion  that  I  advanced  to  several 
influential  gentlemen  of  New-Orleans,  relative  to  a  new  line  of  direct  communication  by 
rail-road,  between  the  city  and  the  town  of  Washington  in  the  parish  of  St.  Landry,  in- 
duce mo  to  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  a  rough  outline  of  the  proposed  route,  through 
you,  to  the  committee  which,  at  the  recent  Convention,  was  appointed  by  the  president 
"  to  prepare  an  address  setting  forth  all  facts  and  statistics  they  can  gather  on  all  rail-road 
projects,  in  which  the  state  has  a  direct  and  immediate  interest." 

As  it  appeared  to  be  generally  conceded,  prior  to  the  assembling  of  our  Convention, 
that  the  scheme  of  a  rail-road  communication  between  New-Orleans  and  Jackson  via 
Baton  Rouge,  had  good  prospects  of  success,  and  that  the  line  of  its  route  would  be  along 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  passing  within  a  few  miles  of  a  point  opposite  the 
town  of  Donaldsouville,  it  occurred  to  me,  sometime  since,  that  a  very  advantageous 
modification  might  be  made  in  the  plan  of  communication  by  rail-road  between  New- 
Orleans  and  Washington  advocated  by  Col.  Payne,  by  means  of  which  these  two  import- 
ant public  enterprises  might  be  made  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  each  otlier,  and  work  in 
concert  towards  the  grand  result  aimed  at  by  the  convention,  as  set  forth  in  their  resolu- 
tions— the  equal  and  mutual  advantage  of  city  and  country. 

The  proposition  made  by  me,  accordingly,  was  to  effect  a  connection  between  the  two 
contemplated  lines  through  a  branch  to  be  constructed  from  the  Jackson  road  to  the 
Mississippi  opposite  Donakhonville,  and  through  a  steam  ferry  capable  of  receiving  the 
train  of  cars  from  the  Washington  road  at  that  point.  The  latter  i-oad  I  suggested  should 
run  as  follows  :  from  tlie  point  on  the  Mississippi  just  designated  opposite  Donaldson, 
and  on  the  west  bank  of  tiie  Lafourche  down  diat  bayou  three  miles,  then  leaving  the  bayou 
through  the  Grand  Bayou  Pierre  part  and  Grand  River  settlements  to  Grand  River, 
twenty-one  miles.  Grand  River  to  be  crossed  by  means  of  a  bridge  ;  thence,  southwest- 
wardly  to  Grand  Lake,  nine  miles  ;  across  that  body  of  water  as  across  the  Mississippi,  by 
a  steam  ferry  ;  thence  to  the  Teche,  three  miles,  and  then  following  the  route  proposed 
by  Col.  Payne,  up   that  stream   through  Franklin,  New-Iberia,  St.  Martinsville,  Vermil- 
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lionville  and  Opelousas  to  the  terminus  at  Washington,  seventy  miles,  a  distance  all  told 
of  103  miles  from  tlie  point  of  departure  on  tlie  Mississip))!. 

In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  line,  over  any  other  which  has  yet  been  proposed,  and 
more  especially  over  that  proposed  by  Col.  Payne,  many  considerations  of  srreat  weight 
may  be  offered.  As  my  design  is  only  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  shall  content  myself  on  this  occasion  with  the  briefest  statement  of  the  most  promi- 
nent among  them. 

1st.  By  the  route  suggested  by  me,  a  saving  of  seventy-eight  miles  of  road  would  be 
effected. 

2d.  Several  very  expensive  bridges  would  be  dispensed  with. 

3d.  No  deep  swamps  or  trembling  prairies  would  be  encountered. 

4th.  Upon  the  construction  of  only  twenty-nne  miles  of  road  a  direct  communication 
could,  within  a  few  months,  be  established  between  New-Orleans  and  the  Attakapas 
parishes,  rendering  immediately  available  a  largely  productive  revenue. 

5th.  There  would  be  secured  to  the  Washington  road  the  strenuous  support  and  co- 
operation of  all  capitalists  already  enlisted  in  building  up  the  Jackson  road. 

But,  however  cogent  and  unanswerable  may  be  these  reasons,  they  will  still  be  held 
secondary  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  who  represent  New-Orleans,  to  any  ad- 
ditional consideration,  which,  in  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  must  prove  conclusive. 
The  line  now  recommended,  through  its  connection  with  the  Jackson  road,  may  be  re- 
garded as  terminating  substantially  and  in  effect  in  the  city,  and  its  completion  would,  of 
necessity,  go  far  towards  enhancing  the  prosperity  of  New  Orleans ;  whilst  it  must  be 
manifest  that  the  inevitable  result  of  the  success  of  Col.  Payne's  scheme  would  be  the 
founding  at  Algiers  of  a  dangerous  commercial  rival.  Col.  Payne's  project  will  not, 
therefore,  I  feel  assured,  receive  any  encouragement  from  the  moneyed  men  of  New- 
Orleans,  and  without  their  support  the  country  is  entirely  incompetent  to  undertake  it. 
The  route  that  I  suggest  harmonizes  all  interests,  and  should  meet  with  equal  favor  on  all 
hands. 

You  will  permit  me  a  few  additional  remarks  in  explanation. 

1st.  By  the  adoption  of  the  line  proposed  by  me,  a  saving  of  seventy-eight  miles  in  the 
length  of  the  road  ;  sixty-two  miles  east  and  sixteen  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi — would 
be  effected,  as  already  stated.  Now,  accepting  Col.  Payne's  data,  you  will  perceive  that 
by  this  means  alone  an  economy  of  6780,000  is  realized. 

2J.  But  a  further  reduction  of  cost  would  be  secured  by  the  avoidance  of  the  necessity 
of  constructing  two  expensive  bridges,  which  would  have  to  be  erected  on  Colonel 
Payne's  route:  one  over  the  Lafourche,  which  would  scarcely  be  built  for  less  than 
$100,000,  and  another  over  the  Bavou  Bo3uf  which  would  call  for  the  outlay  of  nearly 
$50,000. 

3d.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  precisely  over  that  portion  of  this  Algiers 
route,  which  lies  between  New-Orleans  and  the  Teche,  that  the  nature  of  the  coiintry 
presents  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  a  railway  communication.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the  swamps  of  this  reoion  will  present 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  the  road,  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Mr.  Payne,  and  must  increase  far  beyond  the  amount  stated  by  him  [$10,000]  the  average 
cost  per  mile. 

It  is  susceptible  of  demonstration,  that  by  adopting  the  line  advocated  by  me,  these 
several  reductions  in  the  cost  of  the  road  could  be  effected,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
near  §1,000,000 — a  sum  in  itself  more  than  sufficient  to  finish  the  other  road  Its  entire 
length.  Are  there  any  counterbalancing  advantages  attending  the  selection  of  the  Algiers 
route,  which  should  entitle  it  to  the  preference  of  the  committee  ?  I  have  been  able  to 
discover  none  which  could  stand  the  test  of  serious  examination.  It  has  indeed  been 
argued  and  even  assumed,  that  the  support  of  the  parishes  of  Lafourche  Interior  and 
Terrebonne  would  be  gained  to  that  project  of  communication,  and  a  good  deal  of  influence 
has  been  assigned  to  the  assistance  which  they  would  furnish;  but  it  seems  to  me  clear 
that  this  has  been  done  on  premises  unworthy  of  confidence.  Lafourche  Interior  has  an 
excellent  channel  of  navigation  open  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  at  no  time 
more  than  partially  interrupted. 

To  imagine  that  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  a  dozen  planters  who  would  reside  on 
the  line  of  the  road  as  it  traverses  that  parish,  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  could  be 
induced  to  submit  to  the  system  of  taxation  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  some 
enthusiasts,  is  perfectly  visionary:  nor  is  it  any  less  visionary  to 'imagine  that  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  Lafourche  sugar  would  ever  take  this  road  to  market,  inasmuch  as  at 
that  season  when  our  crops  are  shipped  to  the  city,  the  Lafourche  planters  have  for  the 
larger  portion  of  the  time  a  cheaper,  safer,  and  more  convenient  communication  with  New- 
Orleans  than  could  be  furnished  them  by  artificial  oudets.  Terrebonne's  geographical 
position  is  different,  and  the  planters  of  that  parish  unquestionably  rest  under  such  incon- 
veniences as  might  lead  them  to  sustain  Mr.  Payne's  projected  road.  But  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  they  could  be  but  partially  benefited,  unless,  as  suggested  by  a  delegate 
from  that  parish  to  the  Convention,  a  branch  road  were  constructed  along  the  Bayou  Ter- 
rebonne to  connect  with  the  main  trunk  of  road,  which  trunk  must  involve  an  expenditure 
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of  at  least  $200,000  to  be  added   to  the  stupendous  cost  of  the  work,  admitted  by  Col. 
Payne's  report  to  reach  already  to  $1,000,000. 

4th.  You  will  observe,  that  at  a  smaller  cost  than  would  be  required  for  the  erection  of 
the  two  bridges  already  spoken  of,  over  the  Lafourche  and  the  Bojuf,  and  other  bridges 
required  along  the  route — by  the  construction  of  twenty-one  miles  of  road  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  Grand  River,  there  could  be  opened  within  a  year,  to  the  people  of  the  Attaka- 
pas,  a  mode  of  cheap  and  easy  communication  with  the  city — which  could  not  fail  to  bring 
in  at  once  a  handsome  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time,  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  the 
undertaking.  If  you  will  refer  to  Col.  Payne's  report,  the  committee  will  be  competent  to 
judge  approximately  of  the  amount  of  travel  and  freight  available  as  a  source  of  profit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  should  the  scheme 
of  Col.  Payne  be  adopted,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  derive  the  least  benefit  from 
the  road  until  after  its  completion  from  Algiers  to  the  Lafourche,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles,  which ,  as  I  have  stated,  could  not  be  done  at  a  smaller  preliminary  cost  (not  including 
the  bridge)  than  $700,000. 

In  coticlusion,  an  act  of  the  legislature  has  authorized  the  incorporation  of  a  company  to 
run  a  rail-road  from  the  Mississippi  to  Grand  River,  and  the  state  has  liberally  donated 
such  lands  as  it  possessed  along  the  route  ;  the  difl'erent  property -holders  througii  whose 
possessions  the  road  would  pass,  have  also  volunteered  the  gratuitous  cession  of  such  lands 
as  might  be  needed  for  the  use  of  the  road.  An  act  has  been  signed  for  the  formation  of  a 
company  to  build  the  road  ;  but  owing  to  the  temporary  excitement  created  in  favor  of  Col. 
Payne's  project,  no  steps  have  been  recently  taken  to  urge  this  scheme  before  the  public. 

But  now  that  the  question  of  opening  a  railway  communication  between  Nevi'-Orleans 
and  the  western  portion  of  Louisiana  has  been  transferred  from  the  decision  of  popular 
assemblies  to  the  calmer  and  wiser  judgment  of  a  select  committee  of  practical  meii,  I 
have  thought,  as  one  of  those  who  are  interested  in  having  the  merits  of  the  route  via 
Donaldsonville  fairly  tested,  that  I  would  draw  up  for  the  use  of  the  committee  a  brief 
and  incomplete  sketch  as  is  herein  presented  to  them,  being  fully  prepared,  however, 
when  they  may  deem  it  advisable,  to  lay  before  them  a  more  detailed  statement  of  my 
views. 

I  am  at  this  moment  engaged  in  making  a  survey  of  the  route  adopted  by  the  incorpora- 
ted company  referred  to  ;  plans  of  which  survey,  and  of  others  representing  the  entire  route 
as  suggested,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  committee,  should  they  feel  disposed  to  inspect  them. 
I  am,  sir,  with  the  highest  re.spect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A-  J.  Powell. 
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OF   MISSOURI. 

St.  Lovis,  December  10,  1851. 

My  Dear  Sir,^I  received,  in  due  course,  your  valued  letter  of  the  llth  ultimo  ;  and, 
about  the  same  time,  a  letter  from  the  committee,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  inviting  me 
to  attend  the  convention  to  be  held  in  New-Orleans  in  January  next.  I  have  waited  for 
sometime,  to  see  if  it  were  possible  so  to  arrange  my  affairs  as  to  be  with  you  on  that 
interesting  occasion. 

Pray  present  my  thanks  to  the  committee  for  their  courtesy,  and  accept  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  the  kind  and  complimentary  terms  in  which  you  are  pleased,  in  your 
letter,  to  ui-ge  my  attendance.  If  my  business  would  at  all  permit,  I  would  accept  the  in- 
vitation with  pleasure. 

Within  the  last  year,  I  have  been  invited  to  attend  a  number  of  meetings  of  the  same 
character,  in  almost  every  part  of  this  great  valley;  all  of  them  having  in  view  the  im- 
provement of  the  old  means  of  transportation,  and  the  making  of  new  ones.  It  was  not 
my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  attend  any  of  them  ;  but  1  rejoice  that  they  were  ^Id.  The 
fact  suiHces  to  prove  tliat  everywhere  throughout  the  valley,  the  people  are  stirred  up, 
ro>pt,-ii_y  ...urmed  of  the  great  duty  which  a  comnion  interest  imposes  upon  them,  and 
conscious  of  their  power  to  perform  it.  They  will  put  forth  well  their  individual  energies 
to  advance  the  noble  enterprise,  and  will  call  upon  the  government  to  do  its  share  of  the 
duty,  in  a  voice  loo  loud  to  be  unheard  and  too  significant  to  go  unheeded. 

With  a  constant  desire  to  see  your  great  city,  I  have  never  seen  it.  The  summer  is 
not  a  favorable  time  to  make  the  visit,  and  in  the  winter  time  I. am  always  closely  engaged 
in  necessary  labor.  But,  beyond  all  considerations  of  curiosity  and  personal  gratifica- 
tion, I  should  rejoice  in  being  able  to  attend  the  convention,  especially  with  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  its  deliberations.  Its  objects  are,  to  mv  mind,  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance— not  to  the  Soadi  and  West  only,  but  to  the  whole  nation.  It  proposes  to  develop 
and  put  into  useful  action  the  boundless  resources  of  the  South  and  West;  to  stimulate 
enterprise  and  wealth  to  the  establishment  of  all  the  arts  and  manufactures  which  our  con- 
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dirion  may  require  ;  and  to  make  transportation  rapid,  safe  and  cheap,  by  rail-roads  and 
improved  navigation. 

Rail-roads  and  uninterrnpted  steam  na^ngation  work  a  kind  of  social  miracle  upon  a 
great  country.  When  such  a  country  is  striped  all  over  with  such  means  of  conveyance, 
it  requires  no  great  effort  of  imagination  to  conceive  a  continent  roll  up  like  a  scroll, 
bringing  its  distant  parts,  for  all  commercial  and  social  purposes,  in  close  contact  with 
each  other,  while  its  natural  broad  surface  is  kept  spread  out,  only  for  the  purposes  of 
production  and  enjoyment. 

If  the  people  of  the  South  and  West  will  only  set  themselves  to  work  in  earnest  in 
these  noble  enterprises — if  they  will  improve  the  rivers,  construct  the  roads,  build  up  the 
manufactories,  establish  lines  of  commerce  straight  across  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  sailing 
round  to  New- York  and  Boston  only  to  pay  toll — then  we  shall  not  only  see  the  surface  of 
our  country  enriched  and  advanced,  but  we  shall  breathe  a  purer  moral  and  political  atmos- 
phere. Instead  of  angry  bickerings  and  dangerous  quarrels  with  our  brethren  of  the 
North  and  East,  about  the  blacks,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  true  interests  of  the  whites, 
we  wUl  strive  with  them  in  the  more  worthy  and  patriotic  enterpises  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship ;  with  that  honest  emulation  which  brothers  may  indulge  in,  we  will  run  the  race  in 
the  lawful  road  to  wealth  and  honor. 

No  plan  of  improvement,  no  scheme  for  the  creation  of  wealth  and  the  advance  of 
civilization,  has  been  presented  to  my  consideration  for  many  years  so  altogether  good, 
so  unmixed  with  evil,  as  the  systemof^reat  enterprises  which  I  understand  your  proposed 
convention  is  expected  to  initiate.  If  you  can  only  succeed  now  in  enlistinsr  the  sympa- 
thies and  securing  the  active  co  operation  of  those  who  will  be  first,  if  not  most,  benefited 
by  the  undertaking,  your  final  success  will  be  put  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  its  glorious  reali- 
ties will  appear,  to  those  who  look  but  timidly  into  the  distant  future,  as  the  wild  visions 
of  a  feverish  dream.  But  there  is  no  fever  nor  dream.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  judg- 
ment can  determine  and  figures  can  calculate.  History  will  record  the  beginning,  the  pro- 
gress of  your  plan;  and  when  it  is  completed,  a  hundred  millions  of  people  will  enjoy  its 
fruits,  and  bless  the  wisdom  and  energy  that  began  the  work. 

I  believe  it  may  be  stated,  as  an  axiom  in  political  economy,  that  a  given  amount  of 
labor  will  sustain  the  greatest  amount  of  life,  and  purchase  the  greatest  amount  of  comfort, 
when  the  producer  and  consumer  are  nearest  to  each  other.  And  when,  by  artificicd 
means,  as  rail-roads  and  improved  navigation,  the  expense  and  time  of  transportation  are 
greatly  diminished,  those  causes  produce  the  same  effect  as  physical  proximity.  Then  the 
producer  and  consumer  are  side  by  side. 

The  Mississippi  is  the  great  natural  highway  for  the  trade  and  business  of  the  broad  and 
diversified  country  which  it  drains.  In  magnitude  and  extent, in  durability  and  practical 
value,  it  is  far  above  all  other  highways,  natural  or  possible.  And,  from  this  postulate,  I 
infer  that  we  who  inhabit  its  valley,  and  are  bound  together  by  ties  of  interest  too  stroncr 
for  ns  to  sever,  even  if  we  were  foolishly  inclined  to  do  so,  are  required,  not  less  by  the 
duties  of  patriotism  than  by  the  promptings  of  personal  interest,  to  improve  this  great  high- 
way by  all  lawful  means,  and  to  the  extent  of  its  capabilities.  ' 

W^e  of  the  whole  valley  may  well  say  the  Mississippi  is  our  river,  and  New-Orleans  is 
cur  store-house  ;  and  we  will  bestow  upon  them  both  whatever  amount  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense may  be  necessary  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  good  to  the  proprietors.  But  the 
Mississippi,  with  all  its  tributaries,  great  as  it  is,  and  however  highly  it  may  be  improved, 
is  not  enough  for  the  exigencies  of  our  wide  country  and  growing  people.  All  the  rich 
districts  of  the  interior  must  be  penetrated,  and  their  productions  brought  into  usefulness, 
not  as  heretofore,  by  wasting  half  their  value  in  slow  and  costly  transportation,  but  by 
means  at  once  safe,  cheap  and  rapid.  Where  a  river  is  wanting  we  must  make  a  rail- 
road ;  and  this,  without  any  great  stretch  of  liberal  interpretation,  is  but  an  amendment  to 
that  magnificent  system  of  internal  navigation  which  nature  has  made  for  us  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  branches.  Without  the  rail-roads  the  system  will  be  incomplete;  with 
them,  this  mighty  valley  will  present  one  compact  and  indissoluble  whole,  each  part  of 
■which  will  reciprocate  benefits  and  blessings  with  all  the  rest. 

The  valley  is,  in  fact,  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  its  people  are  emigrants  from  the  older 
states,  who  are  bound  together,  brethren  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  by  every  tie  of  friendship 
and  common  interest.  Be  it  our  task  to  excite  that  body  into  healthful  and  harmonious 
action,  and  our  happiness  to  witness,  as  the  reward  of  our  efforts,  a  national  growth  .and 
development  which  will  astonish  the  world. 

My  strong  desire  to  see  the  unity  and  improvement  of  the  valley,  is  no  selfish  or  section- 
al wish.     W'e  could  not,  if  we  would,  monopolize  the  results  of  our  success.     The  whole 
nation   must  share  in   its  benefits,  and  the  farthest  extremities  will  grow  fat  and  strong 
with  the  activity  and  vigor  of  the  body  that  nourishes  them. 
I  remain,  sir,  with  the  g^reatest  lespect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edw.  Bates. 
J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Committee,  &c. 
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ROUTE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  RAIL-ROAD. 

Jefferson,  (Texas,)  Dec.  24,  1851, 
To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.,  Member  of  Covention  Committee: 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  this,  tbinking  it  may  interest  you,  and  if  it  reaches  you  in 
time,  that  it  may  be  useful  to  you  at  the  approaching  Rail-road  Convention.  I  traveled 
once  from  Vicksburg  to  Lake  Providence,  and  to  a  place  once  called  fiussellville  in  Clair- 
borne  Parisli,  and  in  1849  from  this  place  by  land  to  San  Francisco,  so  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  route»from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Pacific.  While  in  California.  I  conversed  with  gentlemen  who  had  crossed  the  country 
on  all  known  routes  from  the  South  Pass  to  Panama.  From  all  these  accounts,  and  those 
of  Emory,  Cooke,  Fremont,  &c.,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  route  T  traveled  is  the 
smoothest,  shortest,  and  best  of  all  the  routes  known  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Pacific,  except,  of  course,  the  istlimus  routes.  The  present  object  is  to  point  out  this 
route,  or  ratlier  the  route  for  "  the  great  Pacific  Rail-road."  In  my  opinion  it  should 
leave  the  river  at  or  near  Lake  Providence,  and  proceed  thence  by  the  best  route  through 
the  swamp  to  Monroe  ;  thence  to  Red  River,  above  the  Raft;  thence  to  Dallas  by  a  straight 
course  ;  thence  to  the  Brazos,  high  enough  up  that  river,  (say  at  or  near  where  the  Shackle- 
ford  trail  crosses  it)  to  "turn"  the  mountains  that  lie  between  the  Colorado  and  Brazos; 
thence  to  the  Pecos.  Up  to  this  point  there  would  be  no  obstructions  from  mountains. 
The  mountains  put  down  on  maps  east  ot  the  Pecos  (or  Puerco)  are  imaginary,  unless 
high  up  or  low  down.  I  am  quite  sure  there  are  none  between  the  31st  and  32d  parallels  of 
latitude.  The  advantage  this  route  has  over  any  other  is,  tliat  it  is  straighter,  the  country 
is  more  level,  and  there  are  fewer  streams  to  cross;  that  the  Sabine  is  avoided  entirely, 
and  also  the  Neches  ;  that  the  Trinity  is  smaller,  and  the  point  where  the  road  would  cross 
it,  as  well  as  the  Brazos,  is  above  the  head  of  navigation.  The  Colorado  is  only  a  creek. 
The  Pecos  would  be  crossed  on  any  of  the  proposed  routes  at  nearly  the  same  point. 
West  of  the  Pecos  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  country  is  a  plain,  interrupted  by  the  Guadalupe 
chain  of  mountains  and  the  Waco  chain.  Each  of  these  may  be  crossed  by  passes  not 
very  difficult,  which  you  can  judge  is  the  case  when  ox  and  mule  teams,  heavily  lad^en, 
passed  through  with  very  little  improvement  on  them.     These  passes  are  laid  down  ou 

maps  by Creuzbane,  of  the  land  office  at  Austin,  from  reports  by  Major  Neighbors, 

and  others.  The  Shackleford  trail  from  Clarksville,  in  Red  River  county,  falls  into  the 
routes  he  lays  down,  at  the  Pecos.  From  El  Paso,  the  road  would  turn  southward  about 
thirty  miles  to  "turn"  a  range  of  mountains,  and  thus  obtain  a  nearly  perfect  level  to 
Coratitis;  thence  to  Janas;  thence  to  Pimo  village  on  the  Rio  Gila,  or  to  some  point 
below;  thence  down  the  Gila  to  the  Colorado;  thence  to  Carissa  Creek.  At  this  point 
the  road  would  enter  the  California  mountains;  and  by  reference  to  Col.  Emory's  map,  it 
is,  at  a  place  nearly  due-east  from  San  Diego.  Perhaps  the  boundary  surveys  may  bring  to 
our  knowledge  some  route  more  direct  than  that  of  Emory,  which  was  the  same  that  I 
traveled  in  LS49.  To  Emory's  Report  I  refer  you  as  the  probable  difficulties  of  surmount- 
ing these  mountains,  and  these  are  common  to  all  the  routes  yet  proposed.  There  may  be 
another  way  which  has  not  yet  been  explored  : — it  is  to  cross  the  Colorado  and  proceed  to 
Walker's  Pass,  as  laid  down  in  Col.  Fremont's  Report ;  thence  down  the  San  Joaquin  to 
Stockton  ;  or  by  crossing  the  coast  range,  the  road  would  reach  San  Francisco  by  the 
valleys^of  the  San  Joaquim,  Rio  Salinas,  (wrongly  called  "  Beneventura"  on  most  maps,) 
and  San  Jose.  But  there  is  much  doubt  about  the  practicability  of  reaching  Walker's 
Pass  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  or  any  other  way  higher  up,  i.  e.,  farther  north.  But  to 
return. 

From  El  Paso  to  the  Cordilleras  of  California  at  Carissa  Creek,  the  way  is  mostly  a 
dead  level.  There  would  be  two  ridges  of  mountains  to  cross.  The  Guadalupe  Pass, 
described  by  Col.  Cooke,  is  by  far  the  worse  of  these  two.  There  are  several  other  ridges 
of  mountains  to  cross,  but  the  passes  are  so  good  naturally,  that  the  grading  would  be 
trifling.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  Gila  the  road  would  have  to  be  built  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  to  avoid  overflows.  The  valley  of  the  Colorado  would  have  to  be  passed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Mississippi  swamp,  to  avoid  overflow.  The  distance  from  Lake  Provi- 
dence by  this  route  is  1,750  or  1,800  miles.  A  very  large  part  of  it  is  a  dead  level,  and 
only  that  part  between  Carissa  Creek  and  San  Diego  is  mountainous,  with  about  five 
mdes  at  the  Guadalupe  mountain  east  of  El  Paso,  and  two  or  three  at  the  W^aco  moun- 
tain— about  three  miles  at  the  "  South  Pass,"  (the  passage  way  across  the  ridge  east  of 
the  ''  Guadalupe  Pass,")  which  latter  is  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  next  most  diffi- 
cult place  is  in  Louisiana.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  cost  more  from  Lake  Providence  to 
cross  Red  River,  than  from  that  point  to  El  Paso,  for  the  grading.  I  feel  no  doubt  but 
that  thorough  surveys  will  prove  the  above  to  be  the  shortest,  levelest,  cheapest  and 
most  practicable  route  for  a  rail-road  from  the  Mississippi  River.  There  is  as  much,  if 
not  more  timber  on  it  than  any  other;  and  there  are  immense  beds  of  coal  on  the  Sulphur 
fork,  near  which  it  would  i)ass. 

Sut  it  will  he  objected,  that  that  part  of  the  above  route  is  within  the  territory  of 
Mexico.  This  is  true  ;  but  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  United  States  have  bound  them- 
selves by  treaty  to  prevent  depredations  on  the  Mexican  territory.  Now,  what  I  contend 
or  is ,  that  the  only  way  practicable  for  them  to  do  this  is  to  build  this  very  road.     If  the 
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United  States  do  not  prevent  tliese  depredations,  they  will  have  to  pay  the  damages.  If 
they  attempt  to  do  it  by  military  posts  immediately  on  the  National  line,  tl)«|  rugged 
character  of  the  country,  and  the'great  expense  of  hauling  supplies,  would  render  it  a 
most  extravagant  atiair.  But  the  United  States  could  doubtless  secure  the  right  of  way, 
or  buy  the  territory  down  to  a  certain  degree  of  latitude,  say  the  thirty-first.  There  are 
many  extremely  fertile  tracts  of  country  along  the  line  indicated  for  the  road,  antl  these 
would  sell,  when  the  building  of  the  road  became  a  certainty,  for  more  than  enough  to  re- 
imburse the  whole  expense.  I  cannot  now  go  into  particulars,  but  can  do  go,  as  I  have  a 
journal  of  my  whole  route.  In  tbe  Texas  section,  nearly  or  quite  all  the  land  from  El 
Paso  to  the  country  a  short  distance  west  of  Dallas,  is  yet  vacant,  ami  no  doubt  the  state 
would  make  very  liberal  grants.  And  in  Louisiana,  there  is  yet  much  vacant  land  which 
might  be  obtained.  A  great  part  of  the  distance  in  Texas  is  equal  to  any  land  in  the 
world,  and  abounds  in  building  stone  of  the  best  description.  And  tlie  whole  road  would 
run  through  a  country  better  Ijy  far  than  that  on  any  other  route. 

If  the  United  States  do  not  build  the  road,  let  them  get  the  land  necessary  from  Mexico, 
and  doubtless  a  company  would  be  formed  which  would  build  it,  and  in  a  space  of  time 
after  it  was  once  commenced,  much  shorter  than  many  now  imagine.  I  will  say  nolhing 
of  advantages  to  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  the  South,  this  road  would  pro- 
duce. I  will  only  observe,  that  this  road  would  do  more  to  maintain  the  relative  import- 
ance of  the  South,  to  prevent  encroachments  on  her  rights,  and  to  preserve  the  "l.'niori," 
than  all  the  compromises  and  "  Union''  philanderings  that  ever  were  uttered.  To  main- 
tain herself,  the  South  must  do  as  well  as  ?a/i- ;  and  never  was  there  a  more  pressing 
necessity  for  it  than  now.  If  this  road  were  built,  a  trade  would  pass  over  it  that  no  one 
dreams  of  It  would  create  a  trade  aloni;  its  own  course  that  would  pay  well  lor  its  con- 
struction. Then  the  United  States  would  save  immense  sums  in  transportation  of  arms, 
troops,  and  supplies  to  California,  Oregon,  Utah,  New-Mexico,  &c.  They  would  save 
much  in  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  which  would  be  greatly  expedited.  It  would  lay 
open  the  trade  of  all  the  west  coast  of  America — the  East  Indies,  China,  probably  Japan, 
&c.,  the  amount  of  which  is  incalculable.  And  it  would  bring  us  into  communication  with 
an  exceedingly  valuable  mining  country,  namely,  that  of  the  Cordilleras  Mountains. 
Another  word  :  By  the  terminatirn  beinir  at  Lake  ProWdence,  I  think  New-Orleans  and 
the  other  towns  on  the  Mississippi  would  be  more  benefited  than  if  it  were  at  Vicks- 
bure,  Natchez,  or  any  other  point  where  roads  would  connect  with  it  from  the  East. 
OwTn"  to  the  immense  and  deep  swamp  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  at  Lake 
Providence,  this  could  not  be  done,  or  if  possible,  only  at  an  immense  cost. 

In  haste,  yours,  &c., 

E.  C.  Bakee. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPARTMENT. 

1.— CUBA  STATISTICS. 
The  following  statistics  are  taken  in  part  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Cuba  in 
1851,"  and  said  to  be  officially  correct,  and  in  part  from  other  reliable  sources. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Cliristoplier  Cnlunibii.-;,  on  the  i27th  of  October,  1492. 
It  is  situated  between  23  degrees  12  minutes,  and  19  degrees  43  ininutc.-^,  north 
latitude.  It  is  about  800  miles  long,  and  in  width  varies  from  25  to  130  miles. 
According  to  Humboldt,  it  contains  an  area  of  43,380  square  miles ;  by  others,  it  is 
estimated  as  low  as  32,807.  Its  extent  of  territory,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
1850,  comprises  24,148,509  acres,  of  which,  about  one-twelfth  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. Its  soil  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
all  tropical  fruits  and  productions.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  was  introduced 
about  1580,  and  slaves  began  to  be  imported  four  years  afterwards.  Havana,  its 
most  important  city,  was  founded  in  1519.  and  now  contains  about  200.000  inhab- 
itaut.s.  a  number  just  equal  to  the  total  Indian  population  of  the  whole  island  when 
discovered. 

The  trade  of  Cuba  was  very  insignificant  when  the  United  States  declared 
their  independence,  and  was  confined  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island.  Since  then,  its  advancement  in  population  and  commerce  has  been 
remarkable,  far  surpassing  the  growth  of  any  other  Spanish  colony. 

Its  popidation  at  several  periods,  commencing  with  1775,  has  been  as  follows: 

1775 170,000 

1791 272,000 

1817 598,000 

1827 730,000 

1841 1,007.624 

1850 1,247,230 

Increase  in  75  years,  1,077,230. 
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Its  increase  ia  imports,  exports  and  revenues,  has  been  no  less  remarkable,  as 
will  be'^seeu  by  a  glance  at  the  subjoined  table : 

Years.  Imports.  E.xports.  Revenues. 

1828 $19,534,922 $13,414,362 $9,086,406 

1847 32,389,117 27,998,770 12,808,713 

Increase $12,8.54,197  $14,584,408  $3,722,307 

In  19  years.  It  will  be  remarked  here,  that  the  principal  seat  of  trade  is  now 
on  the  northern  part  ol  the  island  next  to  the  United  States,  and  not  on  the 
southern  side  as  in  1775.  So  that  its  growth  in  both  trade  and  population  seems 
to  be  identified  in  a  great  measure  with  the  development  and  pro£;ress  of  our 
government.  The  value  of  its  agricultural  productions  in  1849  was  $62,7111,035. 
Its  exports  during  the  same  period  were  $27,380,921,  of  which  $8,706,224  were 
to  the  United  States.  Its  imports  during  the  same  period  were  $26,707,343,  of 
which  $7,230,214  were  from  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  American  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  trade  of  the  island,  during  the  same  peiiod,  was  501,267  tuns. 
The  entries  of  vessels  from  the  United  States,  Spain,  England  and  France, 
amounted  in  1847  to  3,493,  of  which  2,012  were  to  the  United  States.  Clearan- 
ces daring  ths  same  year,  3,043,  of  which  1.722  were  to  the  United  States;  thus 
showing  the  vast  preponderance  of  trade  with  this  country  over  any  other. 

The  total  amount  of  taxes  levied  upon  American  commerce  with  the  island,  in 
the  shape  of  duties  upon  imports,  tonnage  duties,  and  duties  upon  exports,  ex- 
ceeds $4,000,000  annually.  There  are  359  miles  of  railway  in  operation  upon 
the  island.  Of  the  $27,000,000  of  annual  imports,  according  to  official  documents, 
$16,000,000  are  in  provisions,  lumber,  fabrics,  materials,  &c.,  which  our  country 
could  furnish  more  readily  than  any  other  ;  but,  through  the  taxes  and  restrictions 
imposed  by  Spanish  policy,  not  more  than  one-third  of  it  comes  from  the  fields 
aud  factories  of  the  United  States. 

Cuba  is  divided  into  three  departments — Western,  Eastern  and  Central.  These 
departments  are  subdivided  into  twenty-tive  jurisdictions.  The  jurisdiction  of 
Havana  is  the  largest,  the  Western  department,  and  it  contains  one  city,  60  small 
towns,  35  villages,  437  sugar  estates,  520  coffee  plantations,  and  is  inhabited  by 
454,000  persons.  Havana,  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  and  the  capital,  as  a 
commercial  city,  compared  with  places  in  the  Western  world,  ranks  next  to 
New-York  and  New-Orleans.  Tlie  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  together, 
exceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  In  1847,  about  644,853  boxes  of  sugar 
were  exported  from  this  port,  and  82,000  quintals  of  coffee,  32,000  hogsheads  of 
molasses,  198,267,000  segars,  and  25,000  quintals  of  tobacco. 

The  following  is  the  classification  of  the  population  of  Cuba  in  1850  : 

Creole  whites 520,000 

Spaniards 35,000 

Troops  and  mariners, 23,000 

Foreigners 10,560 

Floating  population 17,000  .605,560 

Free  mulattoes 118,200 

Freeblacks 87,370  205,870 

Slave  mulattoes 11,100 

Slave  blacks 425,000   436,100    641,670 

Total 1,247,230 

Whole  number  capable  of  bearing  arms,  including  whites,  Spaniards,  slaves, 
&c.,  393,000. 

In  1850,  the  number  of  sugar  estates  on  the  island  amounted  to  1442;  coffee 
estates  to  1018;  tobacco  plantations  to  9101,  and  9930  grazing  farms,  and  223 
towns.  Wax  is  produced  to  the  amount  of  about  800,000  pounds,  and  honey  to 
the  amount  of  2,000,000  gallons.  Cattle  to  the  number  of  about  900,000  head  are 
owned  in  the  island,  and  there  are  about  200,000  horses   and  50,000  mules. 

In  minerals,  the  island  is  very  rich;  of  copper  mines,  no  less  than  114  have 
been  discovered  in  the  island,  57  in  the  Eastern  department,  18  in  the  Central, 
and  45  in  the  Western.  The  mine  at  Cobre,  worked  by  an  English  company, 
has  shipped  from  27,000  to  43,000  tons  per  annum.  Coal,  iron,  silver,  and  ami- 
anthus have  been  discovered. 

In  1847,  the  government  revenues  amounted  to  $12,803,713. 
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2.— PKOGRESS  OF  STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

"  NOW    AND    THEN." 

The  New-York  Times  gis-es  an  interesting  relic  of  the  "  good  old  days"  of 
slow  and  sure  traveling,  in  the  shape  of  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  a 
New-York  paper  of  the  date  of  October  5,  1807,  and  which  illustrates  most 
Etrkingly  the  progress  of  enterprise  and  improvement : 

"  The  Steamboat  being  thoroughly  repaired  and  arranged  for  passengers, 
with  a  private  dressing-room  for  ladies,  it  is  intended  to  run  her  as  a  packet 
between  New-York  and  Albany,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  She  will  leave 
New-York  exactly  at  .9  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  following  days,  and  always 
perform  her  voyage  in  from  30  to  36  hours: 


Monday Sept.  28 

Friday Oct.    2 

Wednesday Oct.    7 


Monday Oct.  12 

Friday Oct.  IC 


The  charge  to  each  passenger  is  as  follows : 

ToNewburgh $3   14  hours. 

To  Poiighkeepsie 4    ..  17  hours. 

To  Esopus 4.^ 20  hours. 

To  Hudson 5    30  hours. 

To  Albany 7   3fj  hours. 

"  For  places,  apply  to  Mr.  Vandervoort,  No.  48  Cortland-street,  at  the  corner  of 
Greenwich-street." 

One  month  previous  to  the  date  of  that  advertisement,  Fulton's  boat  first  under- 
took the  arduous  task  of  statedly  running  on  the  North  River,  for  the  transmission 
of  passengers.  The  journey  to  Albany,  a  distance  of  160  miles  from  New-York, 
was  then  accomplished  in  the  steamboat  in  36  hours  :  it  is  now  run  by  boats  in 
short  of  seven  hours.  At  the  time  when  Fulton  started  his  enterprise,  36  years 
ago,  no  other  steamboat  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  world  ;  the  mind  is  over- 
whelmed with  wonder  at  the  change  that  has  been  effected  in  this  short  period, 
by  the  genius  and  enterprise  of  man. 

The  success  of  the  scheme  was  then  very  much  of  a  problem  ;  many  were 
scouting  the  affair  altogether,  while  there  were  others  who  had  faith  in  the 
invention,  and  predicted  its  ultimate  success. 

The  following  communication  in  \\xe  Evenijig  Post,  Oct.  4,  1807,  was  doubtless 
regarded  as  the  emanation  of  a  crack-brained  enthusiast : 

■'  Among  thousands  who  viewed  the  scene,  permit  a  spectator  to  express  his 
gratification  at  the  sight  this  morning  of  the  steamboat  proceeding  on  her  trip  to 
Albany,  on  a  wind  and  swell  of  tide  which  appeared  to  bid  defiance  to  every 
attempt  to  perform  the  voyage.  The  steamboat  appeared  to  glide  as  easy  and 
rapidly  as  though  it  were  calm,  and  the  machinery  was  not  in  the  least  impeded 
by  the  waves  of  the  Hudson,  the  wheels  moving  with  their  usual  velocity  and 
eflect. 

"  The  experiment  of  this  day  removes  every  doubt  hitherto  entertained  of  the 
practicability  of  the  steamboat  being  able  to  work  in  rough  weather.  Without 
being  over  sanguine,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  the  principles  of  this  important 
discovery  will  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  packets  and  passage  boats,  which 
for  certainty,  safety,  expedition  and  accommodation,  will  far  surpass  anything 
liitherto  attempted.  The  invention  is  highly  honorable  to  Mr.  Fulton,  and  reflects 
infinite  credit  on  the  genius  of  our  country. 

•  New-York." 

Commenting  on  the  boldness  of  this  confident  correspondent,  the  Times  says: 
"  Time  has  justified  the  vision  of  this  seer,  and  gone  infinitely  further  than  the 
promise.  Could  the  veil  of  the  "  to  come"  have  been  lifted  before  the  eyes  of 
the  prophet,  and  the  log-book  of  the  Baltic,  or  the  time-table  of  a  railway"  train 
been  presented  to  him,  how  inconceivable  must  have  been  his  astonishment  I 
How  short  the  time  it  takes  now-a-days  to  work  wonders  !" 

The  trip  from  New-York  to  Albany  is  now  performed  on  the  Hudson  Rail-road 
in  four  hours. 
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aOBERT  P.  W.  ALLSTON,  of  iSouth  Carolina. 


WITH   A   PORTRAIT. 

No.  17. 


This  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  well-informed  rice  planters  of 
South  Carolina,  and  one  of  the  highest-toned 
and  most  enterprising  citizens,  eminently  de- 
serves a  place  in  our  gallery  of  useful  men. 

The  first  acquaintance  we  had  the  honor 
of  forming  personally  with  Colonel  Allston, 
though  we  had  been  familiar  with  his  repu- 
tation from  early  life,  was  at  Memphis,  in 
1849,  where  we  served  together  as  delegates 
to  the  great  Rail-road  Convention,  in  which 
be  represented  his  native  state,  and  presided 
as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents.  He  is,  per- 
haps, as  widely  known  among  the  planters  of 
the  South,  as  any  gentleman  engaged  in  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  for  his  very  able, 
thorough,  and  altogether  invaluable  Me- 
moir upon  the  Rice  Plant,  which  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  the  Review  in  1846,  and  was 
quoted,  read,  and  admired  in  every  quarter 
of  the  country.  Such  an  essential  act  of 
service  to  the  agriculture  of  the  South,  can- 
not be  spoken  of  in  terms  as  high  as  it  de- 
serves. Its  influence  has  been  widely  and 
beneficially  felt;  and  we  wish  that  among  our 
intelligent  and  educated  planters  the  exam- 
ple were  oftener  followed,  of  diffusing  the 
lights  (if  experience  and  study,  as  was  done 
in  this  instance  in  regard  to  one  of  our  moat 
important  crops. 

Col.  Allston  was  born  in  April.  ISOl,  on  the 
place  where  he  now  resides,  near  George- 
town, S.  C.,  and  still  cultivates  the  paternal 
acres,  which  have,  under  his  administration, 
been  doubled  in  value.  He  is  descended 
from  Benjamin  Allston,  jr.,  and  more  re- 
motely from  William  Allston,  of  the  "War  of 
Independence,  and  William  Allston,  sen., 
who  was  a  planter  on  the  Great  Pee-Dee. 


Col.  Allston  was  graduated  in  1821,  at 
West  Point  Military  Institute,  having  pur- 
sued a  course  of  diligent  study  in  that  insti- 
tution for  four  years,  maintaining  for  himself 
a  fair  standing  and  position.  In  relation  to 
this  portion  of  his  life,  he  conceives  that 
much  of  his  success  as  a  planter  has  grown 
out  of  the  principles  of  science  then  ac- 
quired. "  The  knowledge  acquired  at  West 
Point  of  chemistry,  electricity,  mechanics, 
and  engineering,  although  far  short  of  what 
it  ought  to  have  been,  had  I  duly  improved 
my  opportunities,  has  been  of  daily  and  ex- 
tensive service  to  me  in  my  vocation.  After 
the  training  of  a  judicious  mother,  I  owe  my 
success  in  life  to  the  discipline  of  mind  and 
body,  the  justness  of  thinking,  the  decision 
and  promptness  of  execution,  which  I  either 
acquired  or  improved  during  my  four  years' 
course  at  this  time-honored  institution." 

Having  received  a  commission  in  the  3d 
artillery.  Colonel  Allston  served  a  short  time 
in  the  army,  being  attached  to  Col.  Carey's 
Brigade  of  Topographical  Engineers,  at  that 
time  engaged  in  the  coast  survey.  From 
this  service  he  was  forced  to  return  to  the 
aid  of  a  widowed  mother,  oppressed  with 
the  cares  incident  to  an  embarrassed  estate, 
and  a  long  minority  of  her  three  sons. 

Colonel  Allston  was  elected  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in 
1822-3,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  four 
years.  In  1828,  he  was  chosen  to  the  State 
Legislature,  serving  also  for  four  years,  and 
voting  with  Harper,  Preston,  &c.,  for  con- 
voking the  people  in  convention,  in  order  to 
pronounce  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  protective  tariff'.  From  the  House  he 
was  transposed  to  the  Senate,  in  1832,  and 
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has  continued  to  be  a  member  of  that  body 
down  to  the  present  time ;  having  been 
elected  two  years  ago  to  preside  over  its  de- 
liberations. As  a  legislator,  he  has  ever  been 
known  as  a  business  man,  seldom  speaking 
to  any  question,  and  then  only  a  few  words. 
His  efforts  have  been  largely  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  public  education  in  the  state  ;  and  a 
bill  reported  by  him,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointmentof  a  State  Superintendentof  Free 
Schools,  in  two  instances  received  the  vote 
of  the  Senate,  but  failed  in  the  other  House. 
Eventually,  (in  1849,)  it  was  passed  in  a 
shape  which  authorized  the  governor  to  ap- 
point such  an  officer  for  one  year,  to  collect 
educational  statistics,  &c. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  this  connection, 
tliat  the  cause  of  popular  education,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  is  not  one  in  South  Carolina, 
which  politicians,  ambitious  of  distinction, 
are  willing  to  take  up.  They  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  proposing  the  taxation 
which  it  necessarily  involves,  forgetting  that 
the  highest  duty  of  the  statesman  is  to  in- 
struct and  direct  the  public  mind  in  all  great 
and  salutary  measures.  The  whole  free 
school  fund  of  the  state  is  only  637,000,  whilst 
double  that  sum  would  sc^cely  be  adequate. 
In  his  admirable  and  elaborate  report  upon 
the  subject.  Colonel  Allston  recommended 
this  increase,  and  that  the  parishes  and  dis- 
tricts assess  upon  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
perty-holders a  tax  for  school  purposes,  equal 
in  amount  to  the  proportion  of  the  fund  re- 
ceived by  them  from  the  public  treasury. 
In  a  limited  degree  this  measure  has  been 
carried  out  in  Charleston ;  but  only,  it  is 
believed,  for  the  purpose  of  building  schooi- 
houses.  Though,  in  proof  of  a  better  sen- 
timent abroad,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
gentlemen  lately  acting  as  chairmen  of  the 
Committee  on  Education,  who  originated 
and  presented  favorably  the  resolution  re- 
lating to  Free  Schools,  v/hich  passed  both 
houses  in  the  year  1849,  were  promoted  the 
following  year  to  the  Chairs  of  President 
and  Speaker  of  their  respective  houses. 

Col.  Allston  has  served  for  about  twelve 
years  in  the  militia  of  South  Carohna,  in 


both  the  line  and  staff  of  the  fourth  division. 
In  1842,  he  respectfully,  but  peremptorily, 
refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  office  of  Governor,  giving 
offence  by  his  course  to  many  personal  and 
political  friends,  which  was  remembered  af- 
terwards. As  all  the  facts  in  the  case  are 
perfectly  familiar  in  South  Carolina,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  recapitulate  them,  or  to 
do  more  than  to  express  the  conviction  that 
he  acted  throughout  from  high  and  conscien- 
tious motives. 

The  sessions  of  the  Legislature  being 
over,  (they  are  very  short  in  that  state,)  Col. 
Allston  retires  to  his  [residence  on  the  Pee 
Dee,  in  the  winter,  and  on  the  shore  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  summer,  devoting  himself  to 
his  private  and  trust  affairs,*  and  to  the  re- 
quirements of  elegant  and  social  life.  He 
is  a  very  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
Winyoh  and  All-Saints'  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, and  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
now  unfortunately  meeting  no  more.  He  is 
also  member  and  President  of  the  Wmyoh 
Indico- Society,  which  dispenses  charitable 
education  upon  an  income  of  812,000,  and 
which  was  chartered  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

In  1832,  Col.  Allston  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Peiigru.  of  Abbeville,  S.  C, 
whose  maternal  ancestor,  Pierre  Gilbert,  was 
one  of  the  Huguenot  founders  of  New  Bor- 
deaux. Blessed  with  the  refined  enjoyments 
of  a  happy  home,  with  interesting  and  pro- 
mising children  clustering  around  his  heart, 
he  is  content  to  see  divided  among  others, 
who  shall  be  more  worthy  of  them,  the 
honors  of  public  life.  Beyond  the  share 
which  has  already  been  accorded  to  him, 
and  the  meed  of  public  confidence  which 
has  attended  them,  he  does  not,  we  believe, 
cherish  one  single  aspiration. 


»  As  Fiduciary  Agent,  ho  has  settled  up  and 
closed  four  estates,  nnd  still  has  four  others  un- 
der his  administration,  betides  sever.il  minor 
trusts  ;  which,  with  his  own  affairs,  it  may  well 
be  imagined,  leave  but  little  of  his  lime  unoc- 
cupied. 
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1.— RAIL-KOAD    MATTERS. 

We  have  on  hand  quite  an  accumulation 
of  papers  and  documents,  upon  the  subject 
of  Southern  and  Western  Rail-roads,  which 
it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  touch,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  due  to  the  whole  country 
that  the  matters  of  the  late  great  Rail-road 
Convention  in  New-Orleans  should  be  first 
attended  to.  Having  finished  with  these,  we 
shall  be  able  next  mouth  to  run  over  a  good 
deal  of  new  ground.  Meanwhile,  we  ex- 
press indebtedness  to  our  friend  in  Hender- 
son, Rusk  Co.,  Texas,  for  his  paper,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  incorporate  ;  and  to  an- 
otlier  friend  in  Little  Rock,  who  signs  him- 
self "Boston  Mountain,"  and  who  shall  have 
equal  consideration. 

2. — STATE    FINANCES    OF    LOUI.'^IANA. 

On  the  31st  December,  1851,  there  re- 
mained in  the  Treasury  the  sum  of  $308,886 
37,  resulting  from  various  funds,  as  follows  : 
General  Fund,  $7C,.568  03  ;  Mill  Tax  Fund, 
$154,67154;  Poll  Tax  Fund,  $19,91968; 
Internal  Improvement  Fund,  $51,132  20; 
Road  and  Levee  Fund,  $6,594  92.  Total, 
$308,886  37. 

The  total  receipts  for  1850  were,  $1,008,- 
175  91,  and  for  1851,  $836,247  44.  The  to- 
tal expenditures  for  1850  were,  $951,545, 
and  for  1851,  $852,787  53.  The  balance  of 
over  $300,000  remaining  in  the  Treasury, 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  when  Judge 
McWhorter  was  elected  in  1850,  he  found 
the  sum  of  $268,795  56  to  the  credit  of  the 
department.  During  the  last  two  years  the 
disbursements  in  the  agregate  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  receipts,  so  that  the  balance 
existing  in  1850  has  been  augmented  some 
forty  thousand  dollars. 

LIABILITIES  OF   STATE    {1ST  JAN.,  1850)  OF 
LOUISIANA. 

Bonds  to  Union  Bank $2,668,000 

"         "  Consolidated  Bank,...     1,376,000 

"  Citizens  Bank, 6,468,000 

For  Interest  on  do 577,888 

Second  Muncipality,  N.  O., 399,364 

Third  "  "  30,240 

$11,519,492 


Statements  showing  the  amount  of  the  An- 
nual Receipts  and  Expenditures,  for  the 
years  1830  to  1852,  in  Louisiana. 


Year.  Receipts 

1830 $507,291 

1831.. 503,168 

1832 467,353 

1833 482,377 

1834 582,254 

1835 456,099 

1836 564,825 

1837 852,316 

1838 1,047,802 

1839 899,604 

1840 778,224 

1841 758,-599 

1842 588,716 

1843 648,599 

1844 972,177 

1845 3,662,889 

1846 1,245,715 

1847 1,418,856 

1848 1,351,265 

1849 628,965 

1850 1,016,040 

1851 1,161,673 


Expenditures. 

71 $340,056  38 

67 364,848  40 

66 372,343  38 

99 394,659  30 

82 500,867  15 

34 396,394  70 

36 501,530  37 

75 358,984  91 

44 986,032  32 

20 814.121  63 

24 642,000  02 

83 700,822  78 

65. i 501,591  23 

64 560,961  54 

61 616,684  98 

72 3,510,818  39 

94 995,813  28 

63 675,082  96 

17 872,702  50 

91 329,7.58  99 

56 990,8.59  39 

91 852,787  54 


3, — LOUISIANA  PENITENTIARY. 

Number  confined  1st  Oct.,  1839,  194  ;  re- 
ceived since,  to  31st  Dec,  1850,  169—363. 
Of  this  number  eight  have  died,  nine  been 
pardoned,  ninety-seven  discharged.  Of 
those  in  prison,  there  are  two  white  females, 
and  twelve  colored  females.  The  whole 
number  of  colored,  74.  Convicts  received 
during  1851,  151 ;  present  number  in  Peni- 
tentiary, 298,  of  which  78  are  colored.  The 
following  shows  the  profits  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary for  1851,  $4,000  of  which  goes  to  the 
state ; 

Staleinent  of  the  Profits  ani  Expenditures 
in  the  Louisiana  Penitentiary,  for  the 
year  ending  the  ^Ist  December,  1851. 

Profits  arising  from  the  Bagging 

and  Rope  Factory, $6,825  11 

Cotton  and  Wool, 31,996  00 

Foundry  and  Finishing  Shop. ..  8,917  60 

Shoemakers' 404  36 

Brick  Yard 6,194  64 

Merchandise  Account 3,631  12 


$57,968     83 

Expenditures  same  time $45,329  16 

Profits $12,639  67 
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4. — MISSISSIPPI  PENITENTIARY. 
The  machinery  uow  in  operation  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  845,000  worth  of  manu- 
factured articles  per  annum,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  establishment  will  eventual- 
ly pay  from  Hlteen  to  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars into  the  treasury.  4,000  yards  of  Osna- 
burgs,  1,000  yards  of  linseys,  and  1,000  lbs. 
of  yarn,  are  produced  per  week.  The  pre- 
sent number  of  convicts  is  78,  only  nine  of 
whom  are  natives  of  Mississippi. 

5. — MISSISSIPPI   STATE   EXPENSES,    &C. 

Tbe  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  from  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1851,  to  the  11th  day  of 
December,  1851,  inclusive,  were  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
dollars  and  twenty-one  cents.  Tbe  particu- 
lars are  as  follows,  viz. : 

State  Tax  for  1850 $184,64G  14 

"             1849 387  .35 

"             1848 5  79 

"             1847 660   17 

Sinking  Fund 9,206  16 

Chickasaw  School  Fund......  2,641  84 

Executive  Contingent  Fund...  604  43 

Redemption  of  Lands 5,796  63 

Appropriations 400  00 

Two  per  cent.  Fund 2,800  00 

Penitentiary 8,000  00 

Internal  Improvement  Fund...  6,051  70 

Total  Receipts  to  11th  Dec, 
,1851 $-221,200  21 

The  whole  amount  of  Disbursements  for 
the  same  time  was  S223,637  15.  Among  the 
items  we  note : 

Lunatic  Asylum §45,000 

Lecislative  Dept., 1,872 

Judiciary           "     74,489 

Executive          "     8,972 

Penitentiary 22,433 

Institution  for  Blind 2,500 

University  of  Miss  , 5,384 

State  Convention 8,397 

Vaccine  Agency 400 


6. — THE   FISK   LIBRARY,   NEW-ORLEANS. 

Now  that  the  city  is  consolidated,  we 
have  some  hopes  of  seeing  carried  out  the 
project  we  some  time  ago  submitted,  of  in- 
corporating the  risk  Library  within  the 
University,  and  thus  making  it  of  public  ad 
vantage,  rather  than  as  at  present,  a  ridicu- 
lous libel  upon  the  name.  This  measure 
could  have  been  effected  several  years  ago, 
but  for  the  unreasonable  opposition  of  a  few 
38  VOL. 


parties.  It  is  well  known  that  the  brother 
and  legatee  of  Mr.  Fisk  is  greatly  in  favor 
of  it,  which  should  of  itself  be  a  strong  re- 
commendation. In  this  manner  810,000  can 
be  procured  for  the  increase  of  a  library, 
which  already  contains  five  or  six  thousand 
volumes.  Mr.  French,  who  was  the  origin- 
al owner  of  tbe  library,  and  through  whose 
influence,  to  some  extent,  Mr.  Fisk  was  in- 
duced to  make  a  donation  of  it  to  the  city, 
remains  one  of  its  staunch  friends  and  ad- 
vocates, and  has  lately  forwarded  to  the 
mayor  a  gratuitous  offering  of  about  140  va- 
luable volumes,  contributions  from  himself 
and  friends.  It  should  shame  us  to  see  the 
efforts  now  being  made  in  Xew-York  to  car- 
ry out  the  liberal  bequest  of  Mr.  Astor  for  a 
great  public  library,  and  then  reflect  upon 
our  own  apathy  and  indifference. 

7. — THE   .'^CCiAR   INTERESTS. 

Some  siy  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun — perhaps  there  is  not;  but  we  do  not 
liappen  to  know  all,  consequently  what  is 
old  is  sometimes  new  to  us.  A  gentleman 
has  this  year  planted  cane  upon  a  principle 
which  I  think  is  new  to  tlie  most  of  us.  I 
will  try  to  give  it,  together  with  some  re- 
marks. It  is  this :  the  canes  are  cut  in 
pieces  of  four  or  five  joints,  each  joint  hav- 
ing a  good  eye.  It  is  then  plinted  in  hills, 
or,  to  make  it  more  intelligible,  the  furrow 
is  plowed  twice,  so  as  to  make  it  one  foot 
wide.  Ou  each  side  is  laid  a  piece  of  this 
cut  cane,  say  nine  inches  apart,  and  directly 
in  a  line  opposite  eacb  other,  but  longitudin- 
ally with  the  furrow.  At  a  space  of  two 
feet,  or  two  feet  six  inches,  other  two  pieces 
are  planted,  and  so  on,  throughout  tbe  soil. 
The  crop  is  covered  and  worked  in  the  or- 
dinary manner.  It  is  expected  that  a  hea- 
vier stand  and  much  finer  canes  will  be  the 
result,  and  consequently  more  sugar,  with 
far  less  seed-cane.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  will  succor  well ;  and  the  plan 
really  carries  out  the  sun  and  air  system  to 
perfection.  I  am  of  opinion,  had  :  bout  four 
ounces  of  lime,  or  what  is  better,  bone  pow- 
der, been  worked  into  each  hill,  or  even  if 
it  be  applied  in  April,  the  result  would  be 
surprising.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean. 
Bone  dust  is  a  four  year's  manure.  It  is  the 
food  and  stimulative  of  the  sugar  cane,  and 
I  am  certain  that  a  crop  of  canes  can  be 
dressed  with  bone  dust,  so  as  to  cause  it  to 
be  as  forward,  and  as  near  maturity  in  Sep- 
tember, as  one  cultivated  without  it  would 
be  in  November.  This  latter  is  of  vital 
importance  to  Louisiana,  as  the  cane  crop  is 
a  forced  crop.  It  is  an  artificial  one — not  a 
natural  one. 


W.  F.  W. 


II. 
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8. — GRAPE    CULTURE    IN    LOUISIANA. 

Si.  Mary's  Parish,  FranUtn,  La., 
March  .id,  ISj'J. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

The  culture  of  tbe  grape  is  a  subject  to 
wliicli  much  attention  has  been  devoted,  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  the  ground  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  root  is  almost  perfect.  Now, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  true,  that 
the  very  first  step  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 
planting  the  vine,  is  incorrect,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  from  this  first  false  step 
result  the  failures  in  fruit. 

The  first  injunction  given  always  is,  dig  a 
pit  some  two  or  three  feet  deep  in  the 
gi'ound  ;  now,  lids  is  the  first  error,  and 
from  it  come  all  other  imperfections.  Far 
from  digging  a  pit,  we  should  find  the  high- 
est and  driest  spot  of  earth  we  can,  and  on 
it  raise  a  mound.  The  uianuer  of  raising  a 
proper  elevation  for  the  vine,  I  accomplish 
in  the  following  manner.  I  inclose  about 
eight  feet  square  in  a  wall  formed  of  turf  or 
sod  raised  two  feet  and  a-half  high  ;  each 
layer  of  sod,  as  it  is  superimposed,  leaving  an 
abutment  of  the  turf  below,  of  about  two 
inches  ;  the  wall,  when  finislied,  forming  a 
consecutive  series  of  steps  from  bottom  to 
top.  This  pen  is  filled  with  bats,  gravel, 
bones,  rubbish,  &o.,  &c.,  and  in  the  middle 
of  it  is  planted  the  vine.  The  rest  of  the 
culture  is  to  be  carried  on  according  to  the 
most  approved  style  of  taste  or  fancy  of  the 
owner.  What  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  vine-grower  to  is  the  fact,  that  no  pit 
should  be  dug,  as  it  will  forma  reservoir  for 
water,  and  tend  to  increase  the  only  real 
impediment  to  the  culture  of  the  grape  with 
us,  namely,  the  wetness  of  our  soil.  The 
same  facts  are  applicable  to  the  culture  of 
the  peach,  which  thri 'es  well  here  until  the 
trees  become  large  enough  ibr  their  roots  to 
touch  the  wet  subsoil.  Tliis  culture  would 
be  too  expensive  to  compete  with  soils  na- 
turally cultivated  for  the  peach,  but  still 
would  be  very  valuable  for  those  too  far  re- 
moved from  such  soils  to  obtain  a  Iruit  so 
liable  to  speedy  decay  ;  and  a  few  trees  thus 
arranged  would  produce  a  quantity  incon- 
ceivably large,  and  more  than  sufficient  for 
any  family's  use. 

James  Smith. 

9. — improved  furnaces  for  sugar 
planters. 
Important  inventions  are  often  of  very- 
simple  construction,  as  for  instance,  the 
SafetyLamp  of  Davy,  and  the  Mariner's  Com- 
pa.ss.  The  machine  must  be  adapted  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the 
inventor  should  first  understand  these  laws. 
We  cannot  create,  but  only  discover  and 
use  principles.  The  prejudices  and  ignor- 
ance of  mechanics  tind  engineers,  often  in- 


terfere with  important  improvements.  The 
man  who  can  work  an  engine  is  not  necessa- 
rily an  engineer.  To  be  this,  he  must  have 
studied,  1,  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  order 
to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  heat—  2, 
the  application  of  heat,  iu  order  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  evaj'oration — 3,  the  laws 
of  steam  in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  o(  power. 

The  object  of  these  remarks  is  simply  in- 
troductory to  the  notice  of  a  very  simple  and 
useful  improvement,  invented  by  Mr.  F. 
Armstrong,  of  New-Orleans,  upon  the  ordi- 
nary grate  bars  in  use  upon  plantations,  for 
which  he  has  received  a  patent.  The  claims 
of  the  inventor  are,  that  his  grate-bars  have 
"jogs"  upon  their  sides,  so  situated  as  will 
allov/  a  poker  to  pass  over  them,  in  order  to 
remove  any  obstacle  which  may  be  in  the  way 
of  admitting  the  air  to  furnish  the  oxygen. 
The  "jogs"  answer  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  bars  securely  in  their  position,  so  that 
the  openings  are  secured  uniformly  on  the 
whole  area  of  the  great  surface.  In  this  ar- 
rangement regularity  as  regards  distance  is 
preserved,  and  the  solid  products  bf  com- 
bustion can  be  removed  to  keep  up  a  free 
circulation  of  air  to  the  fuel. 

The  inventor  has  received  authority  from 
an-intelligent  planter  to  make  use  of  a  letter 
received  from  him  upon  the  merits  of  the 
improved  bars,  and  we  take  the  liberty  of 
copying  it.  What  is  said  of  the  importance 
of  using  coal  on  the  plantations  is  worthy  of 
attention,  and  has  been  frequently  pressed 
by  us. 

Efperance  Plantation,  St.  John  eke  Bapt., 
March  eth,  1852. 

Mr. Francis  Armstrong: 

Dear  Sir, -^ It  gives  me  much  satisfac- 
tion to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  inst.,  in 
regard  to  your  grate-bars  which  you  set  un- 
der my  kettles  and  boilers  the  past  season, 
and  to  express  my  sincere  opinion  that  they 
are  much  superior  to  any  others  which  I  have 
used,  (and  I  have  various  kinds,)  particularly 
ibr  sugar  kettles.  With  them  I  was  en- 
abled to  get  ray  crop  otTwith  very  bad  coal, 
which  I  am  sure  I  never  could  have  done 
without  them — for  the  year '  before  I  fairly 
gave  up  the  same  coal  and  finished  my  crop 
with  wood.  To  the  planter  who  uses  coal  in 
the  boiling  of  cane  juice,  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  ;  and  to  this  fuel  many  must  resort 
in  a  few  years.  They  will  then  find,  hke 
many  others  when  driven  to  change  in  any 
thing,  that  coal  can  be  used  successfully,  and 
economically,  much  more  so  than  wood,  un- 
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less  the  wood  is  on  high  land  and  within  a  1  bostible    body  and    not    of  the   supporter, 


reasonable  distance  from  the  sugar  house 
They  will  in  a  few  years  have  an  experience 
sufficient  to  remove  difficulties  which  now 
exist  in  the  appHcation  of  the  fire  to  the  ket- 
tles, the  form  of  the  kettles  of  tlie  canal,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  arrangement,  which  vnll 
as  certainly  yield  to  time  and  labor  as  other 
difficulties  far  greater  have  done  in  this  as 
well  as  in  other  branches  of  industry. 


for  the  reason  that  ditlerent  combus- 
tibles in  burning  give  out  diflerent  colors, 
whereas  the  oxygen,  or  supporter,  is 
always  identically  the  same.  He  says,  the 
oxygen  has  two  component  parts,  the  base 
and  the  caloric,  or  heat,  and  the  combustible 
has  also  two  component  parts,  the  base  and 


At  the  close  of  another  year  I  may  be  able    ^^^  ^  ■  /^^     j^^^    ^^i^  combustion,  the  base 
to  show  some  ot  the  results  ot   coal  m  this  ,  =  °  •  ,     i,     i  c   \ 

respect,  which,  owing  to  a  bad  article  used  I  "f  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  base  ot  the 
last  year,  I  am  not  now  prepared  for.  In  combustible,  forming  a  product,  while  at  the 
evidence  of  my  undiminished  confidence,  I  '  ^^^^  time  the  caloric  of  the  oxygen  combines 
inform  you  that  I  shall  put  up  another  set  of  I      .,      ,       ,.    ,  ,     ^    ,  ,         l,  i   ..i, 

kettles.'and  shall  order  a  boat  of  Pittsburg  !  ^'^^  the  hgkt  of  the  combustible,  and  the 
coal— of  the  superiority  of  which  over  other  |  compound  forms  fiame. 
coal  I  need  not  speak,  as  it  is  too  well  known 


to  all  those  who  have  used  it  to  require  any 
pufl'from  me. 

Congratulating  you  upon  having  received 
your  letters  patent  for  your  improved  grate- 
bar, 

I  remain,  very  respectfully  yours, 


The  quantity  of  air  required  to  furnish  suf- 
ficient oxygen  to  support  the  combustion  of 
fuel  in  furnaces,  is  far  greater  than  supposed 
bv  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  this 
subject.  The  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  is 
J.  H.  Loughborough.  !  only  about  one-fifth  part,  so  that  it  requires 
I  five  times  the  quantity  of  air  to  furnish  this 

A  few  principles  and  facts  applicable  to  the  I  oxygen,  which  is  itself  in  bulk  times 

laws  of  heat  and  combustion,- as  they  are  ex- ,  ^^^^^^  ^jj^^  ^^^^  ^C  ^^^  ordinary  fuel  con- 
plained  by  writers,  will  not  be  out  of  place    °  ,™pj 

here.  _,  .    .  ^-        r   •  • 

This  immense  consumption  ot  air  is  exem- 

To  appreciate  fully  the  value  of  this  useful  j  pU^gj  -^  ^ij^  blacksniith^s  tbrge,  where  the 
and    novel  mechanical   arrangement   when  i  ij^Hows  have  to  be  distended  many  times  in 


order  to  supply  the  very  small  amount  of 
coal  with  air  sufficient  to  furnish  oxygen 
proper  for  combustion,  and  thus  obtain  the  de- 
sired heat. 

The  importance  of  supplying  the  furnace 
with  as  much  oxygen  as  necessary  to  pro- 
duce effective  combustion,  is  exhibited  in  a 
simple  manner  in  the  common  lamp,  by  ex- 
tending the  vidck  too  high,  for  it  will  be  then 
seen  that  the  lamp  bums  badly,  the  imper- 
fect combustion  being  caused  by  the  want 
of  sufficient  oxygen  to  consume  the  increased 
quantity  of  oil  raised  in  the  extended  wick 


applied  t6  furnaces  for  evaporating  cane 
juice,  or  generating  steam  for  propelling  ves- 
sels, it  will  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  few  pre- 
fatory observations  on  the  philosophy  of  com- 
bustion, a  subject  upon  which  no  little  error 
prevails,  notwithstanding  its  importance  in 
this  age  of  progress  in  the  useful  arts. 

Combustion  is  known  to  be  the  chemical 
combination  of  a  supporter  of  combiislion 
with  a  combustible  body  evolving  /leat  and 
light. 

The  combustible  body  in  ordinary  furna- 
ces is  wood  or  coal,  while  the  supporter  is 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air,  without  the  j  by  capiUary  attraction. 

presence  of  which  no  combustion  or  burning  It  is  all-Lmportant  that  the  fuel  be  supplied 
can  take  place.  It  is  well  settled  by  all  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  air.  Any  de- 
writers  on  combustion,  that  the  heat  evolved  ficiency  or  interruption  of  this  siipporter  will 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  necessarily  cause  imperfect  combustion,  and 
oxygen  which  enters  into  the  combination. 

As  to  the  evolution  of  the  light,  many 
theories  have  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  problem  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily solved.  The  views  of  Professor 
Thompson,  however,  are  not  unworthy  of  in- 
terest. He  holds  that  the  light  we  obser\'e 
in  combustion  is  a  constituent  of  the  com- 


consequently  a  corresponding  loss  of  heat. 

Nature  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the 
moans  of  accomphshing  great  results  if  we 
only  apply  them  by  proper  and  suitable  me- 
chanical structures.  The  principles  or  laws 
of  nature  have  always  been  the  same  ;  they 
are  not  new  ;  it  is  for  human  genius  to  db- 
cover  and  develop,  not  create  them.     It  is 
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the  new  application  of  an  existing  principle, 
not  the  novelty  of  tlie  principle  itself,  which 
inventors  claim.  This  distinction  is  not 
■always  regarded,  and  nomeritis  awai-ded  to 
the  poor  inventor  imless  his  improvement 
has  produced  an  entirely  new  principle. 


10. —  ASTRONOMICAL  PAPERS. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  friend 
'and  early  preceptor.  Professor  Lewis  R. 
Gibbs,  of  the  college  of  Charleston,  for  a 
series  of  articles,  contributed  by  him  to  the 
papers  of  that  city,  upon  many  interesting 
questions  of  astronomy,  in  which  he  is  pro- 
bably as  much  a  proficient  as  almost  any 
gentleman  in  the  country.  We  would  re- 
publish one  or  two  of  the  series  did  space 
admit ;  but  will,  at  all  events,  clip  out  a 
table,  furnished  by  him,  of  the  asteriods: 
those  modest  little  orbs,  which  ever  and 
anon  bless  the  eyes  of  astronomers  with 
new  discovery,  and  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber so  fast  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  up  the  reckoning  of  them.  "We  have 
added  to  the  list  the  latest  discovered. 

The  following  table  gives  their  names  in 
order  of  discovery,  date  of  discovei-y,  name 
and  residence  of  discoverer,  and  their  mean 
distances  from  the  sun. 


.N.-a,,,... 

l-lale.         iUsc.xerer 

IWe. 

.M.'lis 

Ceres 

'ni,J;in     IPiazzi 

I'ulermo 

27G6 

PalUs 

'O-J,  Mar23  01bers 

Bremen 

2772 

Juno 

\)\,  Sep    1  Harding 

Lilienthal 

2671 

Vei^ta 

'07,  Mar29  01bers 

Bremen 

2;?61 

Astra!a 

'1.^,  Dec   SHencke 

Drietsen 

2576 

Hebe 

■•17,Jiilv  1  Heiicke 

Dries.-en 

2420 

Iris 

■47,Au}l3IHiitl 

London 

2385 

Flora 

•■47,  Oct  18  Hind 

liOndon 

2202 

W.ais 

'48,  Apr  25  0raham 

Markree 

2386 

H.vficiu 

'■!'.),  Apr  laGuspari.- 

Naples 

3122 

rarilieuope 

'.')U,Mav  11  Gaspari.^  Naples 

2440 

Clio 

'50,  SepKiHiuJ 

London 

2330 

Egeriii 

'.50,  Nov    '~GaJpari^ 

Naples 



I  re  no 

'dl.May  211  Hind         '  .>■'.. i"" 

Eunoinia 

'51,  Jul  2yGasparis 

Naiiles 

11. — HI.STORICAL    COLLECTIONS  OF  LOUISI- 
ANA. 

B.  F.  French,  Esq.,  a  gentlenian  well 
known  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans  for 
his  liberal  literary  spirit  and  zest  in  the  col- 
lection of  antique  documents,  illustrating 
the  early  history  of  Louisiana,  has  pub- 
lished another  interesting  volume,  ■which 
constitutes  the  third  in  his  series  of  Louisi- 


ana Hidorical  Collections.  We  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  copy,  and  give,  for  the 
information  of  our  readers,  its  table  of  con- 
tents: 

Memoirnf  Judge  Bullard,  Pres.  Hist.  Soc. 

Translation  of  La  Harpe's  Journal,  with 
notes  on  the  chief  personages  alluded  to. 

Translation  of  Charter  to  Crozat  and  Wes- 
tern Company. 

Account  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  Louisiana. 

Early  Military  Fortifications. 

Translation  of  the  Black  Code. 

Translation  of  Charlevoix,  with  notes. 

Account  of  the  Arkansas,  Cherokee,  Natch- 
ez, &c.  Indians. 

Massacre  of  the  French  by  the  Natchez.    ■ 

Early  Inhabitants  of  New-Orleans. 

Settlement  of  the  Huguenots  in  New  France. 

Journal  of  Sauvole,  first  Governor  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Richebourg's  Memoir  on  the  Natchez  War. 

We  have  previously  referred  in  our 
pages  to  the  first  and  second  series  of  pa- 
pers, by  Mr.  French,  and  regret  to  have  to 
add,  that  his  literary  and  patriotic  labors  in 
the  matter,  though  appreciated  by  scholars 
all  over  the  nation,  have  not  been  rewarded 
in  our  own  state  with  any  proper  encourage- 
ment. Very  few,  if  any,  members  even  of 
tlie  Historical  Society,  purchased  the  sec- 
ond volume,  though  it  was  published  with 
direct  reference  to  them,  and  contained  a 
list  of  their  names,  etc.  Surely  the  citizens 
of  Louisiana  will  not  suffer  a  gentleman 
thus  to  tax  his  own  private  resources  in  a 
matter  which  is  of  such  wide  and  deep 
public  concern. 

In  a  few  months,  Mr.  French  will  pub- 
lish ihe  fourth  series  of  papers,  which  will 
include  the  precious,  and  but  lately  brougiit 
to  light,  papers  of  Marquette,  the  discoverer 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  which  have  never 
before  appeared  in  print.  Among  them  is 
the  chart  of  the  Mississippi,  made  in  1673 — 
a  copy  of  which  we  have  received,  and 
would  gladly  incorporate  did  space  admit. 
^Ve  can  only  now  extract  from  the  letter  of 
Mr.  French,  in  which  he  informs  us  of  his 
intentions,  and  express  the  hope  that  every 
Louisianian  will  encourage,  by  his  purse, 
the  worthy  undertaking  of  rescuing  the 
buried  and  almost  lost  memorials  of  our 
past  history.  The  legislature  of  the  state 
should  even  make  a  handsome  appropriation 
in  aid.  Mr.  French  intimates  that  he  may 
appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  fourth  vol- 
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ume  to  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  !Mar- 
quette  and  Jolliet. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  esteemed  favor  reached 
me  yesterday.  At  the  same  moment,  I  re- 
ceived a  package  from  Canada,  containing 
the  original  papers  and  veritable  journal  of 
Pather  Marquette,  the  discoverer  of  the 
mighty  Mississippi. 

1  cannot  describe  to  you  the  thrill  of  de- 
light tliat  ran  through  me  as  I  fingered  the 
pages  of  these  mysterious  papers— the 
greatest  literary  discovery  of  the  age. 

I  had  to  drop  your  kind  letter.  I  could 
not  think  of  anything  but  the  old  papers, 
and  the  old  stained  map  drawn  by  Mar- 
quette, which  accompanied  them. 

I  opened  it — I  turned  it  over  and  over — -I 
held  it  up  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  that  it 
should  shine  upon  it  once  more.  I  examined 
critically  the  countless  stains  upon  it.  I 
looked  at  it  again  and  again  to  see  if  I  could 
discover  the  blood  of  Indian  scalps,  or  of  the 
good  missionaries,  staining  its  surface.  I 
thought- 1  could  see  where  the  hand  of  the 
good  father  had  rested  on  it,  as  he  traced 
the  course  of  the  river,  from  degree  to  de- 
gree, and  where  he  marked  the  Indian  vil- 
lages. 

I  fancied  I  could  see  the  stopping-places 
where  he  bivouacked  at  night,  (under  a 
cloud  of  mosquitoes,  no  doubt,)  on  the  banks 
of  that  stream,  which  nowhere  bears  his 
name,  but  of  which  he  was  the  first  daring 
explorer. 

I  followed  him  in  his  bark  canoes  until  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  when 
he  landed  amidst  the  savage  shouts,  and  the 
military  display  of  a  long  rank  and  file  of 
savage  chieftains,  escorting  him  and  his 
companions,  wiih  their  rude  music,  to  their 
village.  I  then  traced  him  back  to  the 
snows  of  Canada  ;  and  to  the  shores  of  that 
lake,  where  he  finally  yielded  up  his  pious 
spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator,  while 
invoking  his  holy  name. 

"  In  the  darkling  wood, 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt, 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest,  solemn  thanks 
And  supplications." 

I  inclose  you  fac  similes  of  the  identical 
map  and  papers,  (the  map  is  a  sketch  by  me 
ill  part  only,)  so  that  you  may  assert  the 
truth  of  the  discovery  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction. 

You  will  observe  that  Marquette  has 
named  the  Mississippi  the  river  de  la  Con- 
ception, which  is  something  new,  and  af 
fords  us  the  strongest  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  map.  Bivt  lahij  did  he  thus 
■)iame  it  ?  Because  it  was  the  holy  day  (le 
jour  de  I'immacullee  Conception  dii  la 
vierge),  on  which  he  sat  out  to  peril  his  life, 
and  his  companions,  in  this  great  discovery. 
Bui  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  M.  Jolliet,  his 
brave  and  intelligent  companion  in  tliis  ex- 
ploration, who  is  entided  to  divide  the 
honor  with  him.         I  am  truly  yours, 

BE.MJ.  F.  French. 

J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq. 


12 — BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  OF    LOUISIANA. 

Although  this  office,  for  some  time  held  by 
the  Editor  of  the  Review,  has  at  his  sugges- 
tion been  abolished  by  the  Legislature,  the 
full  report  which  was  promised  will  stiU  ap- 
pear, it  is  hoped,  sometime  during  next  sum- 
mer or  fall.  Communications  addressed  to 
the  Bureau  previously  to  that  time,  will  be 
gladly  received,  and  their  contents  incorpo- 
rated, with  the  proper  acknowledgments. 
It  wiilbe  remembered  that  a  certain  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  thought 
proper  to  censure  the  office  for  not  having 
accomplished  its  mission  ;  but  as  this  com- 
mittee prepared  immediately  after  a  supple- 
mentary report,  correcting  the  errors  into 
which  in  a  great  many  particulars  they  had 
fallen,  and  making  the  amende  to  the  Bureau 
for  the  most  flagrant  injustice  done  to  it,  no 
public  notice  was  taken  of  the  matter.  Citi- 
zens of  Louisiana  will  not  deny  us  the  cre- 
dit of  having  faithfully  served  the  indiistrial 
interest  of  the  state,  and  it  would  be  very 
hard  for  any  man  or  committee  to  aftect  this 
position. 

Though  the  office  has  been  abolished,  it 
will  be  only  until  a  better  plan  can  be  sub- 
mitted for  carrying  out  the  purposes  designed, 
and  in  which  Louisiana  has  taken  the  lead  of 
most  of  the  other  states.  Such  a  plan  will 
in  due  time  be  submitted. 


13. — FREE    BANKING. 

An  able  paper  upon  this  subject,  by  a 
merchant  of  New-Orleans,  is,  we  regret  to 
state,  unavoidably  left  out  of  this  number, 
though  we  made  every  effort  to  insert  it. 
Next  month  it  will  appear.  Several  other 
papers  on  diflerent  subjects  are  ako  omitted 
for  the  same  reason. 

14. — THE   FUTURE    OF    NEW-ORLEANS. 

Everything  may  now  be  said  to  be  bright. 
All  the  great  measures  of  reform  which  have 
been  recommended  have  been  carried  out. 
We  have  a  new  government,  which  em- 
braces all  of  the  municipalities  and  Lafayette 
into  one  compact  a7id  powerful  whole,  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  times, 
and  advancing  us  to  that  state  which  God 
and  nature  intended,  and  which  man  only 
could  have  prevented.     We  have  removed 
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the  tax  upon  capital,  and  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Citizens  Bank  given  the  proper  relief  to 
the  mercantile  interests.  The  power  is  given 
to  the  people  to  tax  themselves  for  railroad 
purposes,  and  what  is  higher  than  all  and 
above  all,  there  is  to  be  a  new  constitution 
of  the  state,  which  shall  untie  the  hands 
of  the  people  and  leave  them  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation.  Who  shah  say  that 
the  Fates  are  not  propitious  ? 

14. — IMPORTANT  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Notice. — Subscribers  who  are  not  bind- 
ing their  sets,  and  who  will  send  us  any  of 
the  numbers  from  January  to  July,  1847,  or 
February,  1848,  or  August,  1849,  will  have 
their  accounts  credited  with  the  same  at  50 
cents  each  on  a  new  year.  We  want  these 
very  badly  for  completing  sets,  and  will  also 
exchange  185-2  for  the  numbers  of  1846. 
Send  by  macL  In  exchange  for  January, 
February,  May  or  June,  1851,  any  future 
numbers  will  be  given. 

We  will  supply  all  other  numbers  except 
those  indicated  on  moderate  terms,  to  those 
who  may  desire  to  complete  their  sets  ;  or  if 
they  send  the  sets  to  us  we  will  have  them 
bound  handsomely  at  actual  cost.  This 
course  is  recommended  to  subscribers. 

We  have  still  a  very  few  sets,  for  which  or- 
ders are  solicited — old  series  11  vols. ;  new 
series  4  vols — neatly  bound.  Acceptances 
on  factors  in  southern  cities,  payable  in  the 
fall,  received  as  cash. 

A  special  circular  will  be  sent  to  all  sub- 
scribers who  are  in  arrears,  and  they  are 
earnestly  requested  to  remit  by  first  mail. 
If  any  have  not  received  their  numbers  re- 
gularly, only  give  us  notice,  and  we  will  sup- 
ply the  deficient  ones.  No  one  need  com- 
plain on  this  score.  A  note  through  the  post- 
oflice  will  always  rectify  any  mistakes,  even 
though  they  are  in  most  instances  charge- 
able to  irregularities  of  the  mail. 

15. — OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
In  addition  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
card  of  Messrs.  Guinness  &  Hill,  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns,  we  would  mention  the 
following,  which,  through  the  courtesy  of 
these  gentlemen,  we  were  permitted  fully  to 
inspect  in  their  magnificent  establisliment 
upon  Camp-street.  It  is  a  perfect  crystal 
palace  in  its  way  : 

Piano  Fortes,  Guns,  Paintings,  Tables, 
Liquor  Cases,  Baskets,  Elegant  Chairs, 
Papier  Mache  Goods. 

Watches,  Diamonds,  Jewelry,  Gold  Pens, 
Pistols,  Cutlery,  Desks,  Dressing-cases, 
Jewel,  Odeur,  Liqueur  and  Glove  Cases, 
Sportsman's  Goods,  Stationery,  Porcelain 
and  Plated  Goods,  Opera  Glasses,  Fans, 
Music  Boxes,  Accordeons,  Canes,  Umbrellas, 
Mnlhematical  Instruments,  Microscopes, 
Cigar  and  Card  Cases,  Porte  Monnaies. 

Papier  Mache  Tables,  Desks.  Work- 
boxes,  Cabineis,  &c. 


LATE  PUBLICATIONS. 
J.    C.    Mokgan's    Literary    Depot,   Exchange 
Place,  adjoiniiij.'  the  Po.-t-Office,  New-Orleans. 

The  Latest  Publicativns  Received. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  France.  By  Sir 
James  Stephen.     1  vol.     8vo. 

Wcslev  and  Methodism.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  1vol. 
12ra6. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Use  of  the  Microscope. 
1  vol.    8vo. 

Illustrated  Manual  of  the  Operative  Surgery  and 
Surgical  Anatomy. 

Calhoun's  Works — A  Disquisition  on  Govern- 
ment and  a  Discourse  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  By  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Vol.  1. 

Sorcery  and  Magic.    By  Thomas  Wright. 

Layard's  Nineveh,  cheap  edition-    1  vol.    12mo. 

Sweet  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest.     1  vol.    8vo. 

Characters  in  the  Gospels,  Illustrating  phases  of 
cliaracter  at  <he  present  day.  By  Rev.  E.  H. 
Chapin.     1  vol.     12mo. 

The  New  French  Manual— intended  as  a  guide 
to  the  Tourist,  and  a  class-book  for  the  Stu- 
dent.   By  Suieune. 

Home  and  Social  Philosophy.  By  Charles 
Dickens. 

Norton's  Literary  Almanac  for  1852. 

The  Corner  Stone.  By  Jacob  Abbott,  forming 
vol.  2  of  Abbott's  Young  Christian  Series. 

Whimsicalities.  By  Thomas  Hood.   1  vol.  12mo. 

Quakerism,  or  the  Story  of  my  Life.  By  aLadj' 
who  for  forty  years  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

Templeton's  Engineers',  Millwrights'  and  Me- 
chanics' Pocket  Companion.  By  Julius  W. 
Adams,  Engineer. 

Clover  Nook  ;  or  Recollections  of  our  Neigh- 
borhood in  the  West.     By  Alice  Carey. 
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Journal  for  1851.     Bound  in  I  vol. 
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ART.  I.-SHEEP  HUSBANDRY  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  celebrated,  but  eccentric  John  Eandolph,  "  of  Roanoke,"  whose 
eccentricity  often  got  the  better  of  his  reason  and  logic,  and  led  him 
into  vehement  and  bitter  denunciation  of  even  the  most  grave  and 
important  measures,  had,  for  some  reason  not  very  satisfactory,  con- 
tracted a  most  bitter  antipathy  to  sheep  and  the  raising  of  wool.  He 
even  went  so  far  once,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  as  to  declare  that  he 
would  go  any  time  out  of  his  way  "  to  kick  a  sheep  !"  John  Ran- 
dolph, however,  was  but  a  man  ;  and  time  has  shown  that  all  his 
prejudices  against  attempts  at  sheep  husbandry,  in  the  South,  and 
particularly  in  his  own  state,  Virginia,  were  groundless — founded  in 
a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  South  for  this  very  im- 
portant branch  of  rural  economy. 

Others,  though  not  as  renowned,  but  perhaps  more  free  from  pre- 
judices, have  also  made  the  most  sweeping  denunciations  of  wool- 
growing  in  southern  latitudes  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  this  opposition  has 
contributed  greatly  to  retard  the  progress  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the 
South,  by  engendering  in  the  minds  of  agriculturists  deep  preju- 
dices against  it,  or,  at  least,  doubts  of  its  practicability  and  profit. 
These  doubts,  however,  have  been  gradually  disappearing,  and  for 
many  years  past  there  has  not  been  a  single  southern  state  in  which 
wool  was  not  more  or  less  raised.  \Ye  have  not  the  last  census  to 
quote,  but  that  of  1840  will  answer  our  purpose.  According  to  that 
census,  the  quantity  of  wool  raised  in  the  states  south  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  as  follows  : 

Virginia 1,293,772  sheep 

North  Carolina 538,279 

South  Carolina 232,981 

Georgia 267,107 

Florida 7,198 

Alabama 163,243 

Mississippi 128.367 

Louisiana 98,072 

Tennessee 741,593 

Kentucky 1,008,240 


leep 2,538,374 

pounds 

of  wool. 

"  625,044 

" 

"  299,170 

" 

"  371.303 

" 

'^  7,235 

" 

"  220.353 

" 

"  175,196 

<( 

"  49,283 

(1 

"  1.060,332 

" 

»  1,786,847 

» 

Total 4,478,852  7, 133,187 

39  VOL.  n. 
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being  sufFcred  to  breed  promiscuously,  and  to  roam  through  the  forests 
without  being  regularly  sheared. 

"  From  all  well-known  facts,"  says  Mr.  Henry  S.  Kandall,  of  New- 
York,  a  distinguished  writer  on  sheep  husbandry,  "  warmth  of  tem- 
perature, at  least  to  a  point  equaling  the  highest  mean  temperature 
in  the  United  States,  is  not  injurious,  but  absolutely  conducive  to  the 
production  of  wool.  The  causes  of  this  are  involved  in  no  mystery. 
Warm  climates  afford  more  green  and  succulent  herbage  during 
a  greater  portion  of  the  year  than  cold  ones.  Sheep,  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  green  herbage,  keep  in  higher  condition  than  when  confined 
to  that  which  is  dry.  High  condition  promotes  those  secretions 
which  form  the  wool.  Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  sheep  well 
knows,  that  if  kept  fleshy  the  year  round,  they  produce  far  more 
wool  than  if  kept  poor.  A  half  a  pound's  dilierence  per  head  is 
readily  made  in  this  way.  Within  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
the  product  of  the  sheep  or  of  a  flock,  the  ratio  of  production  always 
coincides  with' that  of  condition."* 

Having  thus  shown  the  effect  of  climate  upon  the  quantity  of  wool, 
we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  effBct  upon  the  quality. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  hair  and  fur  of  animals  is 
finer  in  cold  climates  than  in  warm.  The  cause  of  this  is,  perhaps, 
not  fully  determined.  Some  writers  attribute  it  to  the  effect  of  cold 
and  heat  in  contracting  or  expanding  the  pores  of  the  skin,  supposing 
the  size  of  the  hair  to  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  pores.  The 
pores,  in  cold  climates  they  say,  being  greatly  contracted  by  the 
cold,  suffer  only  fine  haire  to  pass,  the  reverse  being  the  case  in  warm 
climates.  This  is  a  theory  which  needs  confirmation.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  to  be  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  many  quadrupeds^  espe- 
cially those  of  cold  climates,  have  two  kinds  of  hair  growing  together, 
a  long,  coarse  kind,  forming  their  visible  external  covering ;  and  a 
shorter,  finer,  and  more  abundant  kind,  lying  concealed  by  the  other, 
and  close  to  the-skin,  called  fur.  If  the  cold  has  anything  to  do  di- 
rectly with  the  growth  of  the  hair,  why  does  it  cause  some  to  be 
fine  and  the  rest  coarse,  on  the  same  animal  1 

The  chief  difference  between  animals  of  hot  and  cold  climates  is,  in 
respect  to  hair,  that  the  latter  have  two  kinds  of  natural  covering,  a 
coarse  and  a  fine  ;  while  the  animals  of  hot  climates  have  only  the 
coarse,  the  fine  being  unnecessary.  The  sheeji  of  Bengal  are  coarse 
.and  hairy  :  but  these  have  been  found,  on  being  transported  to  Port 
Jackson,  in  Australia,  in  the  latitude  of  South  Carolina,  to  lose  all 
their  hair,  in  the  short  time  of  three  years,  and  to  assume  a  fleece  of 
wool. 

Australia,  too,  furnishes  evidence  of  the  perfect  adaptation  of  warm 
climates  to  the  growth  of  wool.  The  exportation  of  wool  from 
Australia,  in  1843,  amounted  to  16,220,400  lbs. 

Tliat  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  is  dependent,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  food  received  by  the  animal, 
is  attested  by  all  of  the  most  able  writers  on  the  subject.     Mr. 

*  Randall's  Sheep  Husbandry  in  tlie  South,  p.  22. 
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Youatt,  an  eminent  writer  on  sheep,  says :  that  "  pasture  has  a  far 
greater  influence  on  the  fineness  of  the  fleece"  than  climate.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  a  change  of  climate,  from  a  cold  to  a  hot  region, 
does  not  necessarily  produce  coarse  wool;  but  that  such  deterioration 
may  be  counteracted  by  careful  management  and  selection  in  breeding. 
Long  experience  in  all  climes  has  established  this.  "  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  Merino  race,"  says  M.  Lasteyrie,  "  in  its  utmost  purity  at 
the  Cape  of  Good. Hope,  in  the  marshes  of  Holland,  and  under  the 
rigorous  climate  of  Sweden,  furnish  an  additional  support  to  my  un- 
alterable principle,  that  fine  wool  sheep  may  be  kept  wherever  intel- 
ligent breeders  exist." 

We  might  cite  many  eminent  authorities  to  prove  that  wool  may 
be  grown  in  all  its  purity  and  fineness  in  warm  climates.  The  wool 
of  Australia,  in  latitude  33°,  is  pronounced  superior  in  softness  and 
fineness  to  the  wool  of  Germany,  in  latitude  50°  north.  Mr.  Mark 
R.  Cockrill,  a  large  sheep  raiser  in  Madison  county,  Mississippi,  who 
imported  Saxon  sheep  in  1824,  says  :  "I  find  no  falling  oflMn  quality 
and  quantity  of  their  fleeces  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  there  is  a  little 
improvement.  Their  fleeces  are  a  little  more  compact  than  formerly, 
hence  more  weight ;  and  from  our  mild  climate,  the  staple  has  be- 
come longer.  I  assert  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  latitude  I  am  now  in, 
Madison  county,  Mississippi,  latitude  32°  north,  is  better  than  any 
country  north  of  it  to  grow  wool,  as  the  sheep  can  keep  all  the  time 
grazing  by  sowing  small  grain.  The  wool  of  the  fine  Saxon  sheep  in 
this  climate  is  softer  and  more  cotton-like  than  any  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  superiority  of  my  wool  I  ascribe  to  our  climate,  and  the  pro- 
vision for  the  sheep  of  succulent  food  the  year  round." 

The  authorities  cited  above  prove  the  great  point  in  question, 
namely,  that  southern  latitudes  are  not  incompatible  with  the  growth 
of  the  best  of  wools  ;  and  that,  in  some  respects,  they  have  the  advan- 
tage of  cold  latitudes,  in  furnishing  flocks  constantly  with  green  pas- 
tures, and  in  there  being  none  of  the  winter  expenses  of  northern 
countries  to  defray. 

II.  Is  the  soil,  herbage,  <£t.,  of  the  southern  states  adcqited  to  sheep 
husbandry  ? 

But  little  need  be  said  on  this  question.  All  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  South  know  that  even  on  our  poorest  lands  there  is  ample 
food,  or  there  can  easily  be  made  to  be  ample  food,  for  vast  flocks 
of  sheep.  Undoubtedly  the  poorest  worn-out  lands  of  the 
South  could  be  made  to  furnish  suflicient  grass  for  sheep,  and  thus  be 
rendered  highly  valuable.  A  moderate  capital  would  stock  them 
with  the  best  breeds  from  the  North,  which,  with  proper  attention, 
would  yield  annually  a  certain  and  unfailing  crop  of  wool — a  crop 
that  would  be  exempt  from  the  uncertainties  of  that  of  cotton. 
Lands  now  abandoned,  or  those  of  the  low  tide-water  region  covered 
with  pines,  could  be  made  vastly  productive  and  profitable  in  wool. 
They  could  be  made  to  yield  sufficient  grass  to  feed  thousands  of 
sheep,  that,  with  but  little  care  to  their  owners,  would  yield  their 
valuable  fleeces.     Nearly  all  of  those  lands  in  the  South,  now  regard- 
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ed  as  nearly  worthless,  could  be  made  to  produce  wool,  at  very  little 
expense. 

All  of  the  most  sterile  lands  of  the  South  could  be  made  to  yield 
an  abundance  of  the  Bermuda  grass,  thus  converting  all  abandoned 
fields  into  permanent  pastures,  that  would  support  thousands  of  sheep, 
requiring  but  little  attention,  save  the  shearing  of  them.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  obstacle  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  in  the  South,  arising 
from  a  want  of  suitable  food.  The  whole  tide- water  zone  of  the 
South,  extending  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  could  be  easily  converted  into  a  sheep-growing  region. 

III.  What  are  the  profits  on  sheep  husbandry  in  the  southern 
states  ? 

In  many,  if  not  in  most  situations  throughout  the  South,  sheep 
will  obtain  sufficient  food  from  the  pastures,  during  the  whole  year, 
so  that  they  are  at  no  expense  to  the  owner  during  winter  for  food 
or  shelter.  The  items  of  expense,  then,  in  the  raising  of  sheep,  would 
be,  interest  on  the  purchase  money  of  lands  and  sheep  to  begin  with,  the 
expense  of  shearing  and  supervision,  and  the  loss  of  sheep  by  death. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  account,  we  should  have  the  value  of  the 
wool  and  the  increase  of  the  flock.  Lands  fit  for  sheep  raising  can 
be  purchased  at  |1  25  per  acre,  and  ordinary  sheep  are  worth  $2  per 
head.  Wool  is  worth  at  present  from  30  to  35  cents  per  pound. 
During  the  last  15  years  the  price  has  ranged  between  30  and  50 
cents.  It  is  allowed  that  there  may  be  three  sheep  to  every  acre  of 
land.  The  increase  of  a  flock  is  about  80  per  cent,  and  lambs  are 
worth  60  cents  each.  In  the  south  the  expense  of  supervision  need 
not  be  anything,  as  old  superannuated  negroes  could  watch  sheep. 
The  shearing  would  cost  not  over  |2  per  hundred,  if  done  by  slaves. 

From  these  data  we  construct  the  following  statement : — 


Br. 
100  Sheep,  interest  at  8  per  cent, 
on  tlie  purchase  money,  at  $2  per 

head .$16  00 

Interest  on  331  acres  of  land,  at  $1  25       3  33 

Expense  of  shearing 2  00 

Loss  by  death,  2  per  cent 4  00 


Total. 


Cr. 
By  300  lbs.  of  wool  at  30  cents. ..     $90  00 
Increase  of  80  lambs,  at  60  cents.       48  00 


Total. 


138  00 
25  33 


Gain $112  67 


The  above  rates  are  put  much  lower  than  those  given  by  others. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  entire  cost  of  raising  a  pound  of  wool,  in  the 
South,  is  not  over  5  -^  cents,  but  the  market  j^rice  of  wool  is  not  less 
than  30  cents.  A  ve)-y  safe  estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising  one  pound 
is  eight  cents,  as  given  b_y  Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  in  his  very  com- 
plete work  on  sheep  husbandry  in  the  South.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
by  the  above  that  the  profits  of  wool  growing  are  infinitely  greater 
than  those  of  cotton,  even  at  the  present  prices. 

The  expense  of  keeping  sheep  in  the  South  is  very  little.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Coles,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  states,  that  his 
flock  of  200  sheep,  kept  in  good  condition  summer  and  winter,  did 
not  cost  him  $10  a  year.  Their  wool,  at  3  pounds  per  head,  would 
be  600  lbs.  worth  at  30  cents,  |180.     In  the  official  documents  of  the 
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U.  S.  Patent  Office,  for  1849,  it  is  stated  that  the  annual  expense  of 
keeping  sheep  in  Texas  does  not  exceed  25  cents  per  head. 

The  South  is  at  present  the  only  country  in  the  Union  ■vrhere  wool- 
growing  can  be  made  profitable.  In  the  above-mentioned  report  of 
the  patent  office  it  is  stated,  that  the  keeping  of  sheej)  in  New- York 
costs  from  $1  to  61  25  per  head  ;  in  Ohio,  §1  to  §1  37  ;  in  New-TTamp- 
shire,  $1  ;  Vermont,  §1  :  in  Pennsylvania,  81.  The  keeping  of  200 
sheep,  then,  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  would  cost  $200  per  annum  ;  but 
these  200  sheep  would  only  produce  600  lbs.  of  wool,  which,  at  30 
cents,  would  be  only  8180.  In  the  statement  which  we  have  given 
above,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  Soiith  there  would  be  a  clear  gain 
of  8112  G7  on  100  sheep,  or  8225  34  on  200.  The  great  advantage 
which  we  derive  from  our  southern  climate  will  soon  make  ours  the 
great  wool-growing  region,  as  it  is  now  the  great  cotton  and  sugar- 
growing. 

The  gross  cost  of  producing  a  poimd  of  wool  in  the  southern  states, 
at  the  highest  estimate  we  have  seen,  is  eight  cents  ;  in  New- York  it 
is27i  cents.  This  great  difference  is  owing  to  the  greater  cheapness 
of  our  lands,  and  of  slave  labor,  and  to  the  climate,  which  here  en- 
ables the  fiocks  to  live  in  the  fields  the  whole  year,  without  any  ex- 
pense for  food  or  shelter. 

Thus  fixr  we  have  considered  only  the  direct  annual  profit  or  loss 
of  sheep  husbandry  in  the  South.  Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the 
more  remote,  collateral,  but  equally  certain  advantages  which  the 
South  would  derive  from  this  branch  of  husbandry. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  tide- water  and  hilly  regions  of  the  southern  states 
that  have  either  become  "  worn  out"  by  long  cultivation,  or  are  natu- 
rally too  sterile  for  tillage.  Can  these  "  old  fields,"  these  deserted 
plantations,  these  sterile  wastes,  be  reclaimed  or  made  arable? 
Thousands  are  constantly  deserting  their  old  homes,  their  places  of 
nativity,  the  fields  upon  which  their  eyes  first  rested,  and  which  their 
hands  first  tilled,  because  they  say  that  their  lands  are  worn  out,  and 
they  can  live  upon  them  no  longer.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  1 
Yes ;  the  introduction  of  sheep  husbandry.  These  worn-out  lands 
yield  enough  to  sustain  large  flocks  of  sheep,  at  least  three  to  the  acre. 
Upon  1,000  acres  of  these  old  lands  3,000  sheep  can  find  subsistence; 
and  while  they  do  this,  they  are  at  the  same  time  fertilizing  them. 
How  is  this?  The  manure  of  the  large  flocks  that  might  be  placed 
upon  them  gradually  enriches  them,  and  thus  increases  their  herbage. 
Thus,  in  a  few  years,  poor  and  scanty  pastures  are  converted  into  rich 
productive  ones.  The  sowing  of  the  fields  with  the  Bermuda  grass, 
too,  which  will  flourish  on  almost  perfectly  barren  soils,  should  com- 
mence with  the  introduction  of  the  sheep,  and  one  would  help  the 
other.  The.  grass  would  be  returned  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  ma- 
nure, and  in  a  few  years  the  old,  worn-out,  deserted  fields,  would  be 
fit  for  the  plow.  "  The  Bermuda  grass,"  says  Mr.  Affleck,  "  grows 
luxuriantly  in  every  kind  of  soil.  It  possesses  an  additional  advan- 
tage— that  of  binding  the  loosest  and  most  barren  sandy  tracts."  It 
spreads  rapidly,  is  hard  to  eradicate,  and  is,  besides,  a  favorite  grass 
with  animals. 
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It  may  l»e  asked,  why  are  sheep  better  for  ameliorating  worn-out 
lands  than  horned  cattle  1  The  answer  is,  because  sheep  will  thrive  on 
lands  where  other  animals  could  not — where  other  animals  could 
not  get  enough  to  eat.  English  agriculturists  consider  that  the  sheep 
on  their  lands  are  the  chief  support  to  their  fertility — that  they  keep 
the  fields  fertile.  They  regard  the  Jleece  as  the  smallest  part  of  the 
good  to  be  derived  from  them.  A  writer  in  a  London  agricultural 
journal  observes  :  "  The  very  Jleece  shorn  annually  from  their  backs 
is  worthy  of  consideration."  Here,  in  America,  the  "  very  fleece"  is 
everything. 

The  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  engaged  in 
agriculture  in  the  South,  is,  that  they  should  immediately  stock  all 
their  old  worn-out  fields,  if  any  such  they  have,  with  sheep.  They 
will  thus  render  those  fields,  in  a  few  years,  fit  for  the  plow,  and  in 
the  meantime  be  deriving  a  handsome  profit  from  their  flocks. 

It  being  now  shown  that  the  South  is  the  best  country  in  the  world 
for  raising  sheep,  and  that  the  profits  of  sheep  husbandry  are  gr^at, 
we  shall  proceed  to  consider 

IV.  Whether  there  is  a  co7istant  market  for  ivool,  and  tvhat  are  the 
future  prosjjects  of  it  as  to  demand  and  sujyphj  ? 

Should  the  South  go  as  extensively  into  the  business  of  wool  raising 
as  is  recommended,  the  (juantity  of  wool  produced  annually  in  the 
United  States  would  be  enormously  increased  ;  and  the  question  natu- 
rally arises :  Would  there  be  a  market  for  all  this  wool  %  If  only 
one-eighth  part  of  the  lands  of  the  South  was  devoted  to  sheep,  at  the 
rate  of  two  to  the  acre,  and  each  furnished  3  lbs.  a  year,  the  South  would 
annually  produce  more  than  54,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  which,  at  30 
cents,  would  be  worth  $16,200,000.  If  the  present  supply  of  wool, 
taking  the  whole  world  into  account,  is  adequate  to  the  demand,  it  is 
evident  that  an  increase  of  wool-growing  in  the  South,  unless  it 'is  di- 
minished to  the  same  extent  in  some  other  quarter,  would  soon  create 
an  overstocked  market.  We  do  not  at  all  admit  that  the  present  sup- 
ply of  wool  is  equal  to  the  demand.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  the  en- 
tire wool  crop  of  the  United  St;\tes  is  nothing  like  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand  in  the  United  States  alone.  In  1850  we  imported 
18,000,000  lbs.,  worth,  at  30  cents,  ^5,400,000.  We  exported,  during 
the  same  year,  wool  to  the  amount  of  |22,778. 

For  several  years  past,  the  raising  of  wool  in  the  Northern  states 
has  been  diminishing,  and  at  the  same  time  the  business  has  been  in- 
creasing in  the  South.  Northern  wool-growers  ascribe  this  phenome- 
non to  the  operation  of  the  tarifl'  of  1840;  but  the  real  cause  is  due 
to  the  facts  which  we  have  already  pointed  out,  showing  that  the 
South  is  better  adapted  to  wool  raising  than  the  North,  in  many  parts 
of  which,  the  expense  of  keeping  ordinary  sheep  is  more  than  the 
value  of  their  wool.  It  is  only  the  very  best  breeds,  producing  the 
finest  wool,  that  can  pay  a  profit  in  the  North.  A  late  writer  on  the 
subject  states,  that  wools  that  do  not  bring  less  than  45  or  50  cents 
per  pound,  are  the  only  ones  that  the  North  can  raise  with  profit.  In 
the  South,  as  we  have  shown,  a  large  profit  can  be  made  on  even  or- 
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dinary  sheep,  and  that,  too,  with  no  trouble  except  the  watching  and 
shearing. 

As  sheep  husbandry  advances  in  the  South,  it  will  disappear  in  the 
North,  so  that  we  need  not  apprehend  the  want<jf  a  market  for  South- 
ern wool.  The  South  is  destined  to  monopolize  the  business  entirely 
in  North  America,  and  we  can  now  raise  it  here  at  less  expense  than 
in  any  country  in  Europe.  It  will  not  be  long  before  wool  raising 
will  be  abandoned  in  this  country,  north  of  the  40th  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  Oregon,  where  the  isothermal  line  is 
at  least  5°  north  of  its  course  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  prairies  of  the  Northwest,  as 
affording  great  facilities  for  sheep  raising ;  but  the  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  failed.  These  prairies  are  bleak,  cold,  barren  wastes 
in  winter,  that  afford  no  food  for  animals — and  hence,  sheep  need  as 
much  housing  and  feeding  there  as  east  of  the  Alleghanies ;  besides, 
prairie  lands  devoted  to  sheep  would  need  fencing,  but  they  are  des- 
titute of  timber,  and  there  is  also  a  great  scarcity  of  water. 

The  wool-producing  countries  of  the  globe  that  are  able  to  come 
at  all  in  competition  with  us,  are  embraced  chiefly  in  a  belt  or  region 
about  15°  in  width,  on  each  side  of,  and  at  different  distances  from, 
the  equator.  The  position  of  this  zone  is  governed  by  the  tempera- 
ture. The  wool  zone,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  bounded  by  isothermal 
instead  of  latitudinal  lines.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  South 
America,  Australia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  the  only  coun- 
tries that  might  compete  with  us.  In  South  America,  the  wool- 
growing  region  embraces  about  two-thirds  of  Buenos  Ayres,  all  of 
Chili,  the  little  country  of  Uruguay,  which  is  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  Texas,  a  mere  point  of  Brazil,  and  the  north  part  of  Patagonia. 
The  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  like  the  prairies  of  North  America, 
are  covered  with  tall  grass,  and  are  destitute  of  timber.  They  pre- 
sent the  same  objections  to  sheep-raising  as  our  prairies.  The  cost 
of  transporting  the  wool  to  market  is  great,  for  there  is  none  but  a 
foreign  market;  and  besides,  the  tariff  of  184G  levies  a  duty  of  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem^  without  I'egard  to  quality ;  so  that  the  lowest 
priced  foreign  wools  cannot  enter  this  country  without  paying  a  duty 
•  of  about  four  cents  on  a  pound,  which  is  half  what  it  costs  to  raise  a 
pound  in  our  southern  states.  Lands,  it  is  true,  are  worth,  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  only  about  ten  cents  an  acre  ;  but  the  instability 
of  the  government  is  a  powerful  discouragement  to  all  branches  of 
industry  ;  the  agricultural  population  is  wanting  in  industry  and 
skill ;  and  foreign  capitalists  do  not  like  to  venture.  The  wools  of 
Buenos  Ayres  cost  there  about  15  cents  per  pound,  to  which  we 
must  add  commissions,  United  States  duty,  freight  and  insurance, 
which  make  the  very  coarse  South  American  article  cost  here  not  far 
from  30  cents,  at  which  price  we  can  furnish  wools  of  the  same  infe- 
rior quality,  at  a  high  profit.  So  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
South  America.     Let  us  now  look  at  transatlantic  competition. 

England,  Ireland  and  Scotland  had,  in  1839,  32,000,000  of  sheep. 
England  and  Wales,  -with  an  area  less  than  that  of  Virginia,  had  about 
7,000,000  more  sheep  than  the  whole  of  the   United  States.     But 
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the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  wool  of  Great  Britain  is  con- 
sumed at  home.  It  exports  only  its  coarsest  wools,  and  this  because 
others  are  foolish  enough  to  buy  what  English  manufacturers  think 
unfit  for  their  use.  England  does  not  produce  wool  enough  for  its 
own  manufacturers.  In  1840  it  imported  46,224,781  pounds.  Much 
of  the  cheap,  coarse,  cast-off  wools  of  England  have  been  shipped  to 
this  country,  and  are  included  in  the  18,000,000  pounds  that  we  im- 
ported in  1850.  As  England  has  to  import  vast  quantities  of  wool 
for  her  own  consumption,  we  need  not  fear  her  competition. 

Spain,  and  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula,  once  so  famous  for  its 
wools,  is  now  sunk  to  a  fifth  or  sixth  rate  wool-producing  country. 
Both  in  Spain  and  Portugal  wool-growing  has  rapidly  declined  ever 
sincaplSIO,  and  is  still  declining.  Portugal  then  yielded  more  than 
3,000.000  lbs.  annually  ;  now  only  about  350,000  lbs.  Spain,  in 
1810,'yielded  nearly  6,000,000  lbs. ;  now  only  about  1,000,000  lbs. 
annually.  Germany  and  Prussia  have  reached  their  climax,  as  wool- 
growing  countries,  and  for  the  last  20  years  have  been  declining. 

France  finds  it  better  economy  to  cultivate  grain,  vines,  fruits  and 
silk,  than  wool  in  those  of  her  departments  adapted  to  sheep  hus- 
bandry ;  and  since  1825,  her  exports  of  wool  to  England  have  declined 
from  436,000  to  48,000  lbs. 

Of  Italy,  we  may  say,  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  prospect  of 
her  ever  becoming  a  wool-growing  and  exporting  country. 

Turkey,  though  tolerably  well  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry,  exports 
but  little  wool.  The  proud,  indolent  Turk  spurns  all  rural  labor,  is 
destitute  of  enterprise,  and,  moreover,  his  government  affords  him  no 
encouragement.  Destitute  of  any  security  to  person  or  property, 
which  is  liable  to  be  seized  at  any  time,  or  which  he  is  often  compell- 
ed to  sell  at  forced  sales  to  meet  oppressive  taxation,  the  Turk  has 
little  inducement  to  increase  his  flocks. 

Of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  a  wool-growing  country,  nothing 
very  favorable  can  be  said.  Nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  colonial  ter- 
ritories are  destitute  of  vegetation  during  a  greater  part  of  the  year, 
according  to  Mr.  Barrow.  If  we  may  believe  the  accounts  of  the 
Rev,  Robert  Moffiit,  who  resided  at  the  Cape  23  years,  as  agent  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
doomed  to  perpetual  sterility  and  drouth.  Besides,  lions,  tigers,  hy- 
enas, jackals,  wild  dogs,  &c.,  are  so  numerous  and  ravenous  that 
sheep  must  be  incessantly  watched.  But  the  worst  of  all,  the  sheep 
destroyers  are  the  natives  themselves,  whose  i-avages  are  incessant. 
At  the  present  time,  especially,  in  the  war  which  they  are  now  carrying 
on  with  the  English,  their  ravages  of  sheep,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
are  very  extensive.  But,  even  if  the  English  should  succeed  in  effec- 
tually subduing  the  natives,  the  character  of  the  country  must  ever 
render  it  unfit  for  wool-growing.  Extreme  drouth,  says  Mr.  Moffat, 
continues  for  years  together. 

Of  all  the  wool-growing  countries  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  south 
of  the  equator,  Australia  ranks  first.  It  has  an  area  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  but  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  fertility  of  soil. 
"The  truth  is,"  says  Mr.  McCulloch,  "that  the  bad  land  bears  a  much 
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greater  proportion  to  the  good,  in  New-Holland,  than  in  almost  any- 
other  country  with  which  we  are  acquainted."  The  country  is  pecu- 
liarly subject  to  drouths,  which  continue  two,  three,  and  four  years 
together,  destroying  all  vegetation.  The  drouth  in  1841  destroyed 
70,000  sheep. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  place  in  Australia  where  sheep  do  well. 
Disease  there,  among  sheep,  too,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  inveterate, 
causing  frightful  losses.  The  astringency  of  the  water  and  other 
causes,  produce  severe  epidemics.  In  some  years  they  carry  oft' half 
the  flocks,  in  some  regions.  The  shepherds  being  convicts,  have 
often,  through  spite  to  their  masters,  caused  whole  flocks  to  be  in- 
fested with  the  scab,  by  driving  them  into  contact  with  diseased 
flocks.  The  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of  Australia  is  thus  in  the 
hands  of  these  worthless  convicts. 

The  sheep  of  Australia  are  subject  to  the  depredations  of  various 
animals,  particularly  the  wild  dog ;  but  the  runaway  convicts,  with 
whom  the  countiy  is  filled,  are  a  worse  enemy  than  the  dogs.  They 
live  upon  the  flocks.  Sheep  there  have  to  be  folded  every  night,  and 
guarded  by  watchmen  and  dogs,  with  fires,  to  keep  off*  wild  beasts. 
Mr.  Samuel  Lawrence  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Eandall :  "  I 
saw  a  gentleman  from  England,  a  few  months  siticc,  who  has  an  ad- 
mirable flock  in  New  South  Wales,  of  25,000  sheep;  and  he  assured 
me  that  he  had  not  received  a  penny  of  income  from  them  since 
1838."* 

With  such  a  picture  before  us  of  wool-growing  in  Australia,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  13,000  miles  from  any  market  for  wool,  we  have 
not  much  to  fear  from  Australia. 

From  a  consideration  of  all  the  foregoing  facts,  ]\Ir.  H.  S.  Eandall, 
in  his  work  on  Sheep  Husbandry,  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  "That  wool-growing  is  never  likely  to  permanently  and  im- 
portantly increase  in  any  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  unless  it  be  in 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the  south  of  Russia. 

2.  "That  it  is  more  likely  to  decrease  than  increase  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 

3.  "  That  such  a  decrease  is  next  to  certain  in  Spain  and  Germany, 
(including  Prussia  and  Austria,)  excepting  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia ;  that  the  decrease  will  be  much  more  considerable  in  Germany  ; 
that  its  rapidity  and  extent  will  be  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  and 

*  The  recent  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  has  been  followed  by  an  extensive  abandon- 
ment of  the  sheep  culture  in  that  country,  and  vast  numbers  of  sheep  have  been  already  ex- 
terminated. The  London  Times  has  an  elaborate  article  on  the  subject,  calling  upon  the 
government  to  take  measures  for  averting  the  further  destruction  of  sheep  in  Australia. 
The  prospects  offered  by  the  mines  cause  the  shepherds  to  abandon  their  business,  which 
is  very  poorly  paid,  as  an  Australian  shepherd  gets  less  than  S^lOO  per  annum  for  his 
services.    It  is  proposed  to  raise  their  wages  to  keep  them  from  running  to  the  mines. 

Another  English  journal,  speaking  of  the  abandonment  of  the  flocks  in  Austraha  by  the 
shepherds,  says  :  "  Immense  flocks,  left  by  the  shepherds  to  be  devoured  by  wild  dogs,  are 
being  killed  by  thousands  and  boiled  down  for  tallow.  Many  proprietors,  it  is  stated,  have 
been  compelled  to  dispose  of  20,000  sheep  in  this  way.  As  wool  has  hitherto  been  the 
great  staple  of  the  colony,  the  main  reliance  of  the  majoritj-  of  settlers,  and  an  article  on 
which  rnerchants  have  been  accustomed  to  make  large  advances,  there  are  not  wanting 
writers  who  draw  gloomy  pictures  of  the  ruin  which  will,  in  their  judgment,  follow  this 
infraction  of  the  ordinary  course  of  aifairs." 
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extent  with  which  the  market  is  supplied  from  countries  which  can 
grow  wool  cheaper,  such  as  North  and  South  America,  Hungary, 
Southern  Russia  and  Australia, 

4.  "  That  wool-growing  will  undoubtedly  largely  increase  in  Hun- 
gary and  Southern  Russia,  and  that  it  ought  to  in  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  but  will  not  extensively,  until  the  character  of  the 
people  and  their  political  institutions  are  changed.* 

5.  '•  That  it  will  also  increase  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Austra- 
lia, and  Van  Dieman's  Land ;  but  that  its  economical  extension  in 
either  of  these  countries  is  limited,  especially  if  America  becomes  a 
competitor. 

6.  "  That  no  part  of  the  Eastern  continent,  or  its  islands,  all  things 
considered,  possess  equal  advantages  for  wool-growing  with  some 
parts  of  the  United  States." 

Tlie  climate  of  our  southern  states,  for  sheep,  is  not  excelled  by 
that  of  any  country ;  our  soil  is  generally  more  fertile  ;  we  have  an 
abundance  of  good  water,  and  no  long  drouths;  we  have  no  localities 
too  unhealthy  for  sheep ;  and  we  are  four  times  nearer  the  European 
market  than  Australia.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  raised  more  wool  than 
necessary  to  supply  our  own  market,  w^e  could  export  it  at  a  fair 
profit.     This  is  true  even  of  the  wool  of  the  northern  states. 

Since  the  southern  states,  as  we  have  shown,  can  produce  wool  for 
one-third  the  cost  of  northern  wool,  they  could  drive  all  the  European 
nations  from  the  market,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  and  with  these 
they  could  successfully  compete.  So  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  South  should  not  immediately  embark  in  the  production  of 
wool. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  an  increased  demand  for  wool  in  Eu- 
rope ?  Tables  of  importation  show  that  there  has  been  an  increasing 
demand  for  wool  in  Europe  §ver  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  In  1771,  England  imported  only  1,829,772  lbs. ; 
in  1810,  10,914,137;  in  1825,43,795,281;  in  1840,  52,000,000. 
The  same  increased  demand  for  wool  has  taken  place  in  this  country. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  wool  as  well  as  for  cotton  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  and  this  demand  will  keep  pace  witli  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  which  incessantly  increases  our  wants. 

Our  own  country  already  affords  a  market  for  18,000,000  lbs.  more 
of  wool  than  we  produce.  If  our  population  continues  to  increase  as 
heretofore,  in  ten  years  from  this  time  there  will  be  a  demand  in  the 
United  States  alone  for  at  least  137,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  annually. 

From  the  preceding  flicts  it  would  appear,  that  the  future  prospects 
of  the  wool  market  are  sufficient  to  justify  very  extensive  operations 
in  sheep  husbandry.     We  now  proceed  to  consider — 

V.    What  are  the  most  projitable  breeds  of  sheep  for  the  South  ? 

This  question  is  discussed  at  great  length  by  Mr.  Randall.  He 
decides  that  the  pure-blooded  Merino  is,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
adapted  to  the  South — it  being  a  hardy  breed,  requiring  no  extra  skill 
or  experience  for  its  management.     Besides,  the  Merino  makes  a  bet- 

*  That  this  will  not  be  soon,  needs  no  prophet  to  tell. 
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ter  cross  than  the  Saxon  with  the  common  sheep  of  the  South.  Two 
or  three  proper  Merhio  crosses  with  the  common  sheep  of  the  South 
raises  them  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  wool-growing  sheep,  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  full-blooded  Merino.  The  Saxon  makes  an  indifferent 
cross,  shortening  the  wool  without  adding  much  to  its  thickness,  and 
thus  rendering  the  fleece  lighter.  The  reverse  of  this  is  the  result  of 
a  Merino  cross. 

As  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  Merinos,  Mr.  Eandall  says  :  "The 
head  should  be  well  carried  up,  and  in  the  ewe  hornless.  It  would  be 
better  to  have  the  ram  also  hornless.  The  face  should  be  rather 
short,  broad  between  the  eyes,  the  nose  pointed,  and  in  the  ewe  fine 
and  free  from  wrinkles.  The  eyes  should  be  bright,  moderately 
prominent,  and  gentle  in  expression.  The  neck  should  be  straight, 
short,  round,  and  stout,  not  sinking  below  the  level  of  the  back.  The 
points  of  the  shoulder  should  not  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  back. 
The  back  to  the  hips  should  be  straight,  the  portion  immediately  back 
of  the  shoulder-blades  being  full ;  the  ribs  well  arched ;  the  i^ody  large 
and  capacious  ;  the  flank  well  letdown  ;  hind  quarters  full  and  round, 
the  flesh  meeting  well  down  between  the  thighs.  The  bosom  should 
be  broad  and  full  ;  the  legs  short,  well  apart,  and  perpendicular  when 
the  sheep  is  standing.  The  skin  should  be  loose,  mellow,  and  of  a 
delicate  pink  color.     A  colorless,  tawny  skin,  indicates  bad  breeding." 

Almost  every  species  of  sheep  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States ; 
but  after  a  careful  review  of  all  their  different  qualities  and  adapta- 
tions to  the  South,  as  given  by  the  most  competent  judges,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  the  Merinos  are  the  best  for  crossing  with  our 
common  sheep.  We  might  add  many  pages  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion.  The  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  raising  of  coarse  wools 
is  more  profitable  than  the  raising  of  fine  ;  but  the  reverse  we  believe 
to  be  true.  The  greatest  wool  market  is  that  of  England,  and  her 
chief  importations  consist  of  fine  wools.  If  we  had  fine  wools  to  send 
to  England,  we  could  successfully  compete  with  those  countries  which 
now  send  their  fine  wools  there.  England  does  not  want  coarse  wools, 
for  these  she  exports  herself. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  the  subject  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the  South, 
the  more  are  we  convinced  of  its  immense  importance  here,  as  a  pro- 
fitable branch  of  rural  economy.  A  little  capital  invested  in  this 
branch  of  business  would  yield  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit,  and  that 
too  with  but  little  trouble.  All  large  planters  could,  with  little  ad- 
ditional expense,  shear  annually  1,000  sheep,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
improving  their  old  lands.  The  subject  is,  at  least,  worthy  of  serious 
consideratioi: 
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THE  PINE OAK MAPLE MAPLE  SUGAR LUMBER    BUSINESS    OF    MAINE, 

AND  ITS  PROFITS LUMBER  BUSINESS  IN  LOUISIANA,  &C. 

To  those  who  take  but  little  interest  in  the  every  day  life  and  du- 
ties of  the  laboring  classes,  it  would  seem  preposterous  to  undertake 
to  compose  a  book,  and  a  readable  book,  too,  upon  the  trees  and 
lumber,  the  logs  and  rafts  of  the  hardy  woodsmen.  But  such  a  book 
has  been  written,  and  lies  upon  the  table  before  us,  and  will  furnish 
the  materials  for  a  sketch  which  we  design  to  present  to  the  reader. 

The  oak  has  in  all  ages  occupied  a  prominent  position  amongst 
forest  trees  for  its  grandeur  and  stateliness,  for  the  density  and  am- 
plitude of  its  shade,  the  toughness  and  durability  of  its  wood,  for  the 
nutriment  afforded  by  its  acorns  for  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  stock, 
particularly  swine,  and  the  multifarious  uses  to  which  the  timber  is 
applied  in  building,  furniture,  fencing,  &c.  In  some  countries,  espe- 
cially Spain,  the  flesh  of  swine  fattened  on  the  acorns  is  esteemed  a 
delicacy,  particularly  the  hams,  which  some  consider  superior  to  the 
Westphalian,  or  Cincinnati  sugar-cured.  We  southerners,  however, 
dissent  from  this,  as  the  flesh  of  our  hogs,  (perhaps  a  little  rebellious, 
or  too  democratic,  or  hot-blooded,)  when  acorn-fed,  assumes  an  oaA:-like 
toughness  and  fibrous  density,  almost  defying  the  masticating  powers 
of  ordinary  grinders.  And  although,  as  is  stated  in  Mr.  Springer's  book, 
the  oak-forests  of  England  were  once  particularly  "  valued  according 
to  the  number  of  hogs  they  could  fatten,  and  considered  one  of  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  property,"  still  we  prefer  to  take  our  hogs  out 
of  "  the  range,"  and  feed  them  on  corn  and  peas  at  least  a  month  be- 
fore slaughtering  them.  The  skin  also  becomes  very  tough,  and  no 
matter  how  much  it  is  cooked,  still  it  is  almost  inedible. 

"  What  is  one  man's  food  is  another  man's  poison  ;"  and  although 
hogs  will  fatten  on  acorns  they  are  seriously  detrimental  to  cows,  yet 
they  are  very  fond  of  them  and  partake  of  them  greedily,  hunting 
diligently  for  them  in  the  proper  season. 

During  the  last,  year,  1851,  there  prevailed  an  epidemic  amongst 
the  oaks  of  this  state  and  Mississippi,  which  destroyed  thousands 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  different  kinds  of  soil.  Our  oaks  seldom  exceed 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  throw  out  branches  low  down,  unless 
crowded  by  other  trees,  or  dense  cane-brakes,  when,  sometimes,  there 
is  a  clean  shaft  of  forty  and  fifty  feet. 

Passing  by  other  trees,  we  shall  next  come  to  the  Maple,  and  of 
this  "there  are  ten  species  in  the  United  States,"  and  amongst  these 
"  the  rock  maple  is  in  all  respects  the  most  remarkable  tree  of  the 
family."  This  is  what  is  most  generally  known  as  the  sugar  maple, 
some  few  of  which  are  to  be  found  along  the  streams  in  the  pine 
wood  portions  of  this  state,  although  no  attention  has  been  bestowed 
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on  them  for  their  saccharine  properties,  as  they  are  entirely  oversha- 
dowed by  the  sugar  cane. 

"  In  Massachusetts,  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  sugar  are  annually  made  from  the  juice  of  the  rock  maple,  valued 
at  about  eight  cents  a  pound,  yielding  about  forty-four  to  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  make  maple  sugar 
as  white  as  the  best  double-refined  loaf-sugar  of  commerce.  It  would, 
however,  lose  its  peculiar  acid  flavor  which  now  distinguishes  it  from 
ordinary  cane  sugar." 

Our  author  here  quotes  from  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Maine — "  Were  it 
generally  known  how  productive  are  the  groves  of  sugar  maples,  we 
should  be  more  careful,  and  not  exterminate  them  from  the  forest  as 
is  too  frequently  done.  Maple  trees  may  also  be  cultivated,  and 
will  become  productive  in  twenty  or  thirty  years." 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  production  of  maple  sugar  in 
the  State  of  Maine. 

"At  the  Forks  of  the  Kennebec,  12  persons  made lbs.  3.650 

On  No.  1,  2d  Range,  one  man  and  a  boy  made 1.000 

In  Farmington,  Mr.  Titcomb  "     1,500 

—  Moscow,  30  families  "     10,500 

—  Bingham,  20      "  "     9,000 

—  Concord,  30      "  "     11,000 

lbs.  36,650 
This,  at  12i  centsa  pound,  is  worth    $4,581" 

Dr.  J.  states,  furthermore,  that  this  can  be  or  is  done  at  a  season  of 
the  year  when  little  else  is  to  be  done,  and  urges  the  propriety  of  pro- 
curing suitable  apparatus,  and  thinks  they  could  easily  make  them- 
selves "  independent  of  the  West  Indies,''^  and  could  very  consistently, 
no  doubt,  have  added,  and  the  South. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this,  it  does  seem  singular  that  there  is  not 
more  attention,  labor  and  capital  bestowed  on  the  making  of  maple 
sugar.  One  man  and  a  boy  made  1,000  pounds,  and  probably  were 
not  engaged  very  long  at  it,  say  one  month  ;  and  here,  with  their  rude 
and  ill-adapted  vessels,  without  the  outlay  of  anything  for  machinery, 
they  have  made  by  simple  labor,  $125,  when  "  they  could  do 
little  else,"  and  then  could  turn  about  and  make  their  grain  crop  be- 
sides. This  is  far  better  than  making  sugar  in  Louisiana;  let  those' 
who  are  interested  figure  it  up. 

We  next  come  to  the  noble  pike,  for  which  our  author  expresses 
great  admiration,  and  indulges  in  some  poetical  enthusiasm  and  well 
turned  praise,  because  "  he  was  reared  among  the  noble  pines  of 
Maine,  nestled  in  my  cradle  beneath  their  giant  forms ;  and  often  has 
the  sighing  wind  made  music  that  has  calmed  me  to  repose,  as  it  gently 
played  through  their  tasseled  boughs.  Often  have  I  been  filled  with 
awe  as  I  gazed  upon  their  massive  trunks,  and  raised  my  eyes  to  their 
cloud-swept  tops." 

He  makes  three  species  of  pine  :  "  1st,  the  white  ;  2d,  pitch  pine  ; 
3d,  red,  or  Norway  pine.  The  latter  is  remarkable  for  its  tall  trunk, 
which  sometimes   rises  eighty  feet  before  it  puts  out  a  limb ;  some- 
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times  found  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  four  feet  in  diameter. 
The  pitch  pine  is  inferior  to  the  red  in  size.  The  largest  measure- 
ments give  a  diameter  of  2^  feet,  and  90  feet  in  height.  This  pine  is 
chiefly  valued  for  the  excellence  of  its  fuel ;  and  for  generating  steam 
is  preferable  to  any  other  wood.  There  are  $200,000  worth  of  this 
wood  consumed  annually  on  the  rail-roads  of  Massachusetts.  Men 
are  living  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts  who  remember  to  have  seen 
some  of  these  trees  which  measured  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter." 

The  common  pine  with  us  is  frequently  found  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  four  and  five  feet  diameter  near  the  ground. 
Many  solid  pieces  of  square  timber  have  been  obtained  one  hundred 
feet  long  clear  of  limbs.  But  the  following  account  of  some  trees  is 
certainly  almost  incredible. 

"  At  present,  the  white  pine  is  altogether  the  most  important  of 
the  spec'ics.  In  New-England,  particularly  the  northern  part,  it  is 
often  found  to  measure  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height, 

"  It  is  said,  that  not  many  years  since  pines  were  found  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  New-York,  which  measured  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
in  height.  Lambert's  pine,  on  the  northwest  coast,  is  found  growing 
to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  Douglas's  pine  in 
the  same  region,  the  loftiest  tree  known,  has  been  said  to  exceed  three 
hundred  feet.  A  tree  near  this,  which  had  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  and  certainly  not  the  largest  there,  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
feet  long ;  its  circumference,  three  feet  from  the  ground,  was  fifty- 
seven  feet  nine  inches,  (nineteen  feet  three  inches  in  diameter  ;)  and 
at  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet  from  the  ground,  it  was  seventeen 
feet  five  inches  in  circumference,  or  about  six  feet  in  diameter.  In 
Dr.  Dwight's  travels  we  have  an  account  of  a  tree  in  Lancaster, 
New-Hampshire,  which  measured  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  feet  in 
length." 

In  a  note,  the  following  extract  is  given,  showing  the  size  of  some 
swamp  gums  near  Mount  Wellington,  in  Tasmania  : 

"  One  of  them  (the  gums)  had  fallen ;  we,  therefore,  easily  obtained 
its  dimensions.  The  body  was  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground  to  the  first  branch,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  tree  was  three 
hundred  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  base  was  thirty  feet,  and  at  the 
first  bra;nch,  twelve  feet.  Its  weight  we  estimated  to  be  four  hundred 
and  forty  tons.  A  gum  tree  standing  near  this,  measured  one  hun- 
dred and  two  feet  in  circumference  three  feet  above  the  ground.  In 
the  space  of  a  square  mile,  I  think  there  were  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred of  these  trees,  none  less  than  forty  feet  in  circumference.  It 
must  require  several  thousand  years  to  produce  the  largest  one !" 
This  must  be  the  veritable  Brobdingnag  country  of  old  Gulliver !  If 
this  be  true,  it  certainly  will  be  a  very  strong  argument  in  the  hands 
of  modern  philosophers,  who  so  strenuously  contend  for  the  different 
epochs  of  the  world,  and  the  gradual  and  timely  razeeing  of  things 
generally  down  to  their  present  Lilliputian  dimensions,  preparatory 
to  the  advent  of  fother  Adam.  But  just  to  think  of  a  log  being 
thirty  feet  through,  or  thirty  feet  high  !  What  use  can  you  put  it  to  ? 
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No  axeman  could  cut  off  a  log  of  it,  no  cross-saw  could  do  it  a  dodge, 
no  saw-mill  could  give  it  "  lumber  room.''''  While  on  the  subject  of 
large  trees,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  what  is  called  the  red  toood  of 
California,  which  generally  are  three  hundred  feet  high,  with  a  clean, 
column-like  body,  clear  of  limbs  nearly  to  the  top,  and  which  measure 
forty  and  fifty  feet  in  circumference,  and  work  well  any  and  every 
way  into  boards  or  rails,  square  timber  or  saw  logs.  There  is  also  a 
species  of  pine  there,  called  sugar  pine,  of  immense  height  and  size, 
Tliey  attain,  generally,  to  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  have 
been  measured  sixty-five  feet  in  circumference.  The  burr  or  fruit  is 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

In  the  Second  Part,  the  author  gives  many  thrilling  narratives  of 
strange  adventures — "  of  hair-breadth  'scapes  by  flood  and  field" — of 
wolves  and  bears,  &;c.,  &c. 

In  this,  mention  is  also  made  of  the  camp,  and  cam^p  life,  and  the 
various  works  and  duties  performed  by  each  one.  "  Every  hand  is 
hired  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  he  is  to  perform  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  labor  ;  and  the  wages  differ  accordingly,  being  regu- 
lated, also,  by  the  ability  with  which  they  can  fill  those  stations. 

"  First,  then,  comes  the  '  boss,'  or  the  principal  in  charge ;  then 
the  choppers,  meaning  those  who  select,  fell,  and  cut  the  logs,  one  of 
whom  is  master  chopper ;  next,  the  swampers,  who  cut  and  clear  the 
roads  through  the  forest  to  the  fallen  trees,  one  of  whom  is  master 
swamper ;  then  comes  the  barker  and  loader,  the  man  who  hews  off 
the  bark  from  that  part  of  the  log  which  is  to  drag  on  the  snow,  and 
assists  the  teamster  in  loading ;  then  the  teamster  and  the  cook. 

"  No  little  pains  are  bestowed  upon  the  conveniences  designed  for 
the  team.  With  the  exception  of  sporting-horses,  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed more  untiring  devotion  to  any  creature  than  is  bestowed  upon 
the  ox  when  under  the  care  of  a  good  teamster.  A  competent  team- 
ster generally  calculates  to  do  a  good  winter's  hauling,  and  bring  his 
team  home  in  the  spring  in  quite  as  good  flesh  as  when  they  com- 
menced. The  last  thing  before  '  turning  in,'  he  lights  his  lantern,  and 
repairs  to  the  ox-hovel.  In  the  morning,  at  the  peep  of  day,  or  before, 
his  faithful  visits  are  repeated  to  hay  and  provender,  and  card  and 
yoke  up.  No  man's  berth  is  so  hard,  among  all  the  hands,  as  the 
teamster's.  Every  shoe  and  nail,  every  hoof,  and  claw,  and  neck, 
yokes,  chains,  and  sled,  claim  constant  attention.  He  is  out  amid 
the  early  frost,  with  (I  had  almost  said)  the  care  of  a  mother,  to  see 
if '  Old  Turk'  isn't  loose — whether  '  Bright'  favors  the  near  foot — 
(which  felt  a  little  hot  yesterday) — then  to  inspect  '  Swan's'  proven- 
der-trough, to  see  if  he  has  eaten  his  meal ;  for  it  was  carefully  noted, 
that  at  the  '  watering-place,'  last  night,  he  drank  but  little  ;  while  at 
the  further  end  of  the  '  tie-up,'  he  thinks  he  hears  a  little  clattering 
noise,  and  presently,  '  Little  Star'  is  having  his  shins  gently  rapped, 
as  a  token  of  his  master's  wish  to  raise  his  foot,  to  see  if  some  nail 
has  not  given  way  in  the  loosened  shoe ;  and  this  not  for  once,  but 
every  day,  with  numberless  other  cares  connected  with  his  charge." 

In  connection  with  the  team,  he  speaks  of  there  being  vast  mea- 
dows with  the  most  beautiful  and  nutritious  grass,  which  is  fed  upon, 
40  VOL,  II. 
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with  avidity,  in  the  summer  and  foil,  and  of  which  most  excellent  hay 
is  made  in  the  proper  season,  and  preserved  for  use  in  the  hauling 
season.  There  are  Similar  meadows  in  Louisiana,  near  immense 
pine  forests,  where  millions  of  tons  of  hay  can  be  made  every  year, 
and  millions  of  feet  of  prime  lumber  procured,  adjacent  to  fine  navi- 
gable water,  for  four,  five,  and  six  months  of  the  year.  Allusion  is 
here  made  to  Catahoula  Lake,  in  Catahoula  Parish. 

Part  Third  is  devoted  to  "  River  Life" — to  floating  the  rafts  of  tim- 
ber to  mills  and  other  market-places.  This  part  of  the  volume  is  replete 
with  interest,  and  shows  with  what  labor,  and  steady,  determined  per- 
severance, those  hardy  men  encounter  and  surmount  all  difficulties 
and  obstacles  through  snow,  freezing  water,  ice  and  "  ice-jambs,"  getting 
their  lumber  down  in  good  time  to  sell  at  advantageous  prices. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  condition  of  the  lumber  manufac- 
ture and  trade  on  the  Penobscot  River,  has  been  obtained  from  the 
most  reliable  sources  of  information,  and  is  presented  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  those  interested  in  such  matters  : 

"  Number  of  saw-mills  on  the  Penobscot  and  tributaries 240 

Number  of  clap-board  machines 20 

Number  of  lath  machines 200 

Number  of  feet  of  long-sawed  lumber,  annually..,. 200,000,000 

Price  for  the  same,  $10  per  M. 
Amount  of  laths  sawed  annually  (pieces) 400,000,000 

at  $1  per  M. 
Amount  of  clap-boards  sawed  annually  (pieces) 5,500,000 

at  $18  per  M. 
Amount  of  shingles  sawed  and  split  annually  (pieces) 110,000,000 

at  $2  50  per  M. 
Amount  of  pickets  sawed  annually  (pieces) 10,000,000 

at  $6  50  per  M. 

"  There  are  various  other  kinds  of  short  lumber — such  as  staves, 
sash  and  window-blind  stuff*,  not  enumerated. 

"  The  number  of  men,  oxen  and  horses  employed  directly  and  in- 
directly on  this  river  alone,  would  not  vary,  probably,  much  from 
twenty  thousand.  The  reader  may  inquire,  with  some  curiosity, 
'  Where  does  all  this  lumber  find  a  market  V  We  may  remind 
such,  that  Maine  has  furnished,  in  times  past,  the  principal  part  of 
the  lumber  consumed  in  the  United  States  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
though  other  states  in  the  Union  possess  immense  tracts  of  fine  tim- 
ber land,  which,  as  the  lumbering  interests  of  Maine  diminish,  will 
be  cut  and  brought  into  market.  Such  movements  have  already  be- 
come quite  common  in  Western  New- York,  Pennsylvania  and  Geor- 
gia, .as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  country  where  there  are  large 
tracts  of  timber  land,  much  of  which  has  already  been  bought  up  by 
Eastern  lumbermen.'''' 

Yes,  the  southerners  will  stand  by  with  folded  hands,  or  strut 
about  with  the  vain  pomposity  of  Mr.  Wilkins  Micawber,  and  wait 
for  "something  to  turn  up,"  while  others,  possessed  of  more  energy, 
lay  hold  of  the  prize,  and  appropriate  the  treasure  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage. Here,  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  are  vast  tracts  of  pine 
timber  land,  inviting  capital  and  industry  to  improve  the  golden  op- 
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portunity,  and  gather  fortunes  with  very  little  outlay ;  but  no,  they 
defer,  procrastinate  and  put  off,  till  the  "  Eastern  lumbermen^^  will  soon 
come  on  and  "  buy  wp,"  and  pocket  it  all. 

"  The  island  of  Cuba  alone  consumes  forty  mUlions  of  feet  per 
annum  for  the  one  article  of  sugar-boxes.'''' 

Here,  then,  at  our  very  doors,  almost  in  our  very  yards,  the 
"  Eastern  lurnberraen'''  bring  their  lumber  a  distance  of  nearly  two 
thousand  miles,  and  sell  it  at  a  remunerative  price,  while  we  lounge 
in  listless  indolence,  without  the  semblance  of  an  effort  at  competi- 
tion. 

STATISTICS  OF  LUMBER  ON  THE  KENNEBEC. 

Average  Price.       Total. 

No.  of  Saw-mills 150 

Amount  of  Long  Lumber 66,000,900 $12,00 $802,000 

"  "    Laths.... 17,000,000 1,00 17,000 

"  «'   Clap-boards 4,000,000 15,00 60,000 

"  "Shingles 26,000,500 2,50 66,250 

8945,250 
Probable  No.  of  men  employed,  1,200  to  1,500. 
"  "        oxen  and  horses,  1,000. 

STATISTICS   OF  THE  ANDROSCOGGIN. 

No.  of  Saw-mills 60 

"    "  Shingle  machines 10 

"    "Clap-board     "     9 

"    "  Lath  "     9 

Amount  of  Long  Lumber  per  anuum 5,000,000 $14,30 $71,500 

"  "   Shingles  "       "     3,000,000 2,75 8,250 

«  "   Clap-boards       "       "     450,000 22,50 12,375 

"  "   Lath  "       "     2,250,000 1,18 2,773 

$94,898 

Besides  these,  there  are  others  on  smaller  streams  whose  annual 
profits  amount  to  more  than  $50,000. 

Our  author  steps  over  into  the  province  of  New-Brunswick,  and 
gives  the  following  table : 

Establish-        Value  of  all  Quantity 

Counties.  mentsfor      mills,  improve-  sawed  dur-  Value  of  Number 

sawing.  meats,  &c.  ing  year.  lumber.  of  men. 

St.  John's 29 £31,700 11,305,000  ft £28,262 320 

King's 30 14,800 3,905,000 9,785 287 

Gloucester 7 15,500 2,920,000 6,050 105 

Westmoreland....  53 18,530 8,805,000 22,012 324 

Kent 10 6,950 2,650,000 6,575 84 

Northumberland. .15 44,350 15,600,000 39,800 800 

Sudbury 7 S,.500 4,500,000 11,250 103 

aueen's 6 9,200'. 6,200,000 15,500 118 

Charlotte 42 64,.500 38,955,000 99,475 1,357 

York 29 18,000 9,000,000 22,500 300 


Grand  Total. .228 232,030 103,840,000 261,210 3,792 

"To  this  amount  o^ manufactured  lumber  may  be  added  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  square  timber ;  this  is  not  far 
from  the  annual  amount  manufactured  in  this  province.     Four  del- 
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lars  per  ton  is  about  a  medium  price  ;  this  gives  a  product  of  $1,000- 
000.  To  this  we  may  add,  as  the  product  of  masts,  staves  and  shin- 
gles, per  annum,  120,000. 

"  Grand  total  of  the  lumbering  produce  in  dollars,  reckonuig  four 
dollars  to  t1ie  pound : 

Long  Lumber $1,041,840 

Square  Timber 1,000,000 

Other  lumber  as  above 20,000 

$2,061,840" 

Tliere  is  a  deficiency  in  the  work  in  not  giving  the  average  prices  of 
oxen,  horses,  &c.  and  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  in  the  different 
departments  of  labor.  A  very  interesting  table  might  have  been 
formed,  showing  the  prices  of  these  things  as  far  back  as  could  be 
obtained,  and  what  is  customary  now.  This  would  not  only  have 
been  interesting  to  the  present  readers,  but  would  also  be  a  store- 
house for  the  future  writer  in  years  to  come. 

In  this  state  a  good  strong  yoke  of  well-broken  oxen  is  worth  |60, 
and  four  yokes  of  such  will  haul  a  log  forty  feet  long  or  longer  on 
the  ground  without  any  wheels  or  sled.  If  the  road  is  wet,  or  if  the 
weather  is  cool  and  a  little  showery,  so  as  to  allow  the  log  to  slide 
with  ease,  four  oxen  can  haul  a  forty  foot  log  four  feet  at  the  butt  with 
ease.  Nearly  all  the  logs  are  hauled  without  sleds  or  wheels,  and 
this  is  not  inaptly  called  "snaking."  Our  lumbermen  never  "iarA;" 
tlieir  logs. 

One  man  can  easily  cut  down,  butt  off,  and  log  off,  ten  logs  a  day, 
the  trees  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  diameter  at  the  top  cut. 

Two  men  working  together,  one  cutting  while  the  other  hauled, 
have  cut  in  one  day  five  trees  forty  feet  long,  and  hauled  them  two 
miles,  and  were  paid  one  dollar  a  piece  for  each  log. 

The  pine  and  cypress  timber  is  mostly  cut  into  logs  of  ten  feet, 
and  then  ten  logs  are  placed  side  by  side  and  held  together  by  poles 
and  strong  pins  ;  this  is  called  "  sjylicinff  ;'''  and  each  lot  of  logs  thus 
"  spliced,''^  is  called  "  a  crib.''''  A  log  is  also  technically  called  "  a 
tier:' 

"  A  raft''''  varies  in  size  from  300  to  500  logs,  and  is  made  by 
uniting  several  "  cribs  "  together.  A  raft  of  ash  can  be  made  of  logs 
thirty  feet  long,  having  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  logs. 
Sometimes  our  raftsmen  carry  down  on  their  ash  and  cypress  rafts 
parcels  of  oak  timber  and  black  locust,  or  common  acacia.  These 
timbers  are  so  very  heavy  that  they  will  not  float ;  although  dry, 
seasoned  oak  has  been  known  to  float  a  few  days  till  it  became  satu- 
rated with  water,  when  it  will  sink  unless  rescued. 

In  getting  out  square  timber  for  rafting,  the  usual  day's  work  for  a 
man  is  to  cut  down,  score-hack  and  hew  one  hundred  feet,  a  foot 
square  at  the  butt  and  ten  inches  square  at  the  top.  The  customary 
price  for  this  work  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  per  hundred 
feet,  and  the  workman  to  find  himself.  Plenty  of  men  can  be  hired 
to  work  at  this  for  $18  per  month  and  board. 

Square  timber  in  New-Orleans  is  worth  from  four  to  ten  dollars  a 
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hundred  feet.  Timber  suitable  for  ship-building,  spars,  masts,  &c., 
commands  better  prices  than  any  other. 

ha  "  cord  wood  "  one  man  can  cut  and  pile  two  cords  of  wood  a  day  ; 
and  there  are  many  who  can  do  more  than  this  either  in  green  or 
dry  wood. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  commend  the  volume  under  consideration  to 
every  person,  as  it  is  really  full  of  material  for  every  variety  of  taste ; 
full  of  fact  and  fancy,  romance  and  reality. 


ART.  III.-MAIXE. 

ITS  EARLY   HISTORY PHYSICAL    ASPECT AGRICCLTURAL     AND     MINERAL 

RESOURCES COMMERCE MANUFACTURES. — GOVERNMENT FINANCES 

POPULATION SCHQOLS,  COLLEGES,  &0.,  &C. 

[This  paper  constitutes  another  of  the  series  of  American  states  which  we  have 
been  publishing  at  intervals  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.] 

In  the  year  1603,  a  company  of  Bristol  merchants  fitted  out  an  ex* 
pedition  of  two  small  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Martin  Pring, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  shores  of  America  north  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  of  opening  a  trade  with  the 
natives — some  very  flattering  notices  having  been  received  of  that 
portion  of  the  New  World  from  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  who  had 
visited  it  the  year  before.  Pring  landed  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  in 
June,  1603,  discovered  some  of  its  principal  rivers,  and  returned  to 
England.  In  1606  he  repeated  the  voyage,  and  made  a  more  accu- 
rate survey  of  Maine  than  before.  The  whole  country,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  to  New-Brunswick,  was  in  the  same  year 
granted  by  James  I.,  of  England,  to  a  body  of  "knights,  gentlemen, 
and  merchants,"  in  England,  called  the  Plymouth  Company.  This 
company  sent  out  a  colony  of  planters,  under  George  Popham,  who 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the,  Kennebec  Ptiver  on  the  21st  of  August, 
1607,  and  erected  a  few  rude  cabins,  a  store-house,  and  some  slight 
fortifications.  Forty-five  only  of  the  emigrants  remained  at  the  place, 
which  they  called  St.  George ;  the  rest  returned  to  England  in  the 
following  December.  The  place  where  this  colony,  usually  called 
the  Sagadahoc  colony,  passed  the  winter,  is  now  the  town  of  Phipps- 
bui-gh,  The  winter  was  extremely  severe,  and  the  poor  emigrants 
suffered  from  famine  and  hardships  of  every  description.  Their  store- 
house was  destroyed  by  fire,  their  commander  died,  and  in  the  fol- 
lo^ving  year  they  abandoned  the  settlement,  and  returned  to  England. 

The  principal  object  of  trading  vessels  to  the  American  coasts,  at 
that  early  period,  was  the  collection  of  furs  and  skins,  and  of  sassafras, 
then  becoming  fashionable  in  England,  as  a  medicinal  drug.  Pring 
took  home  with  him  one  of  his  vessels  entirely  freighted  with  sassa- 
fras, and  the  other  with  furs  and  skins. 

The  next  settlers  on  the  New-England  coast  were  the  Pilgrims,  at 
Plymouth,  in  1620,  from  whom  settlers  gradually  extended  to  the 
coasts  of  Maine.  Gorges  and  Mason,  two  Englishmen,  had  long 
been  engaged  in  trafl^icking  on  these  coasts.     In  1621  Mason  obtained 
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the  grant  of  a  tract  of  country,  extending  from  Salem  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Merrimac  ;  and  in  1622  Mason  and  Gorges,  together,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  whole  tract  from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Kennebec,  which 
they  called  Laconia.  They  sent  out  a  colony  of  fishermen,  who 
settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  where  Portsmouth  now  stands. 
Others,  fishmongers  from  London,  settled  at  Dover,  eight  miles  up 
the  river.  These  settlements,  in  what  is  now  New-Hampshire,  are 
among  the  oldest  in  the  United  States  ;  but  they  did  not  prosper,  and 
were  only  fishing  stations.  Settlements  of  stragglers  continued  to 
be  made  eastward  along  the  coast.  In  1625  there  was  a  settlement 
at  what  is  now  York,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saco.  In 
1632  the  people  of  Plymouth  established  a  trading-house  on  the 
Penobscot,  and  one  at  Machias,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  both  of  which  places  were  plundered  by  the  French  in  1633, 
who  claimed  the  whole  country  east  of  Pemaquid  Point.  In  1635 
the  French  sent  an  armed  vessel  to  the  trading  house  at  Penobscot, 
and  took  possession  of  it,  paying  the  traders  for  their  goods  in  bills 
on  France.  The  traders  were  sent  home  to  Plymouth.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  regain  the  place,  but  without  success ;  and  the  French 
held  it  many  years. 

In  1635,  the  Council  of  New-England  surrendered  their  patent,  and 
their  territories  fell  to  eight  different  proprietors.  Gorges  was  one  of 
them  ;  and  to  his  territories,  lying  between  the  Kennebec  and  Pisca- 
taqua,  he  gave  the  name  oi  Neio-Somerset.  He  sent  out  his  nephew, 
William  Gorges,  as  his  deputy,  to  establish  a  government  over  the 
settlements.  A  general  court  was  held  at  Saco.  In  1639,  Gorges, 
who  for  thirty  years  had  been  engaged  in  colonization  projects,  and 
who  had  lost  by  them  some  $98,000,  obtained  a  royal  charter  for  his 
American  provinces,  and  changed  their  name  to  Maine,  in  honor,  it  is 
conjectured,  of  the  Queen  of  England,  M'ho  had  some  feudal  relation 
with  the  French  province  of  that  name.  It  had,  however,  been  long 
the  custom  of  the  planters  and  fishermen  of  the  whole  New-England 
coast,  to  designate  it  as  "  the  Maine,"  to  distinguish  the  main  land 
from  the  islands. 

Gorges,  who  appears  to  have  had  somewhat  pompous  and  inflated 
notions  of  things,  attempted  to  erect  over  his  fishmonger  subjects  a 
stately  government,  consisting  of  a  lieutenant,  chancellor,  marshal, 
admiral,  (though  he  had  no  navy,)  and  other  high  officers,  who, 
together  with  eight  deputies  chosen  by  the  people,  were  to  constitute 
the  general  court,  or  legislative  council.  The  little  hamlet  of  Aga- 
menticus  he  chartered  as  a  city,  and  changed  its  name  to  Georgiana, 
in  honor  of  himself 

When  the  civil  war  commenced  in  England  Sir  Fernando  Gorges 
adhered  to  the  king,  and  his  enemies  succeeded  in  getting  wrested 
from  him  all  his  territory  north  and  cast  of  the  Saco.  .  Gorges  died 
in  1617,  and  in  1652  his  little  province  was  annexed  to  Massachusetts, 
and  Georgiana  changed  to  York. 

The  heirs  of  Gorges  contended  with  Massachusetts  for  Maine  until 
the  year  1677,  when  they  sold  all  their  right  and  title  to  it  for  the  sum 
of  £1,200.    The  province,  as  claimed  by  Massachusetts,  under  this 
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purchase,  did  not  extend  east  of  the  Kennebec. '  The  French  claimed 
all  east  of  that  as  part  of  Acadie  ;  and  New- York,  then  governed  by 
Andros,  claimed"  all  between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot.  Andros 
built  a  fort  at  Pemaquid,  and  purchased  peace  of  the  Indians,  who 
had  nearly  depopulated  the  white  settlements,  by  agreeing  to  pay 
them  an  annual  tribute  of  corn — a  peck  for  each  English  family. 

From  1670  to  1712,  the  English  settlements  in  Maine  suffered 
much  from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  and  French.  Some  of  the 
towns  were  completely  destroyed,  and  large  numbers  of  people  mas- 
sacred. The  government  of  Massachusetts  offered  a  reward  of  8132 
for  every  grown  Indian  taken  prisoner.  By  the  treaty  of  Ltrecht,  in 
171®,  France  yielded  to  England  all  her  claims  to  Acadie,  and  thus 
the  Indian  massacres  in  New- England  ceased.  Of  all  the  flourishing 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  however,  only  three  were  left,  the 
others  having  been  destroyed. 

Maine  being  incorporated  with  Massachusetts,  its  history  is  merged 
in  that  of  the  latter,  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  until  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1785  its  population  was  so  increased  that  a 
convention  of  the  people  was  held  at  Portland,  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  erecting  themselves  into  an  independent  state. 

Portland  was  first  settled  in  1632,  and  purchased  by  Gorges  in 
1637.  In  1675  it  was  destroyed  in  the  Indian  war,  and  again  in 
1690  by  the  same  enemy.  "  It  was  rebuilt  in  1715,  and  in  twenty 
yeaj;s  afterwards  its  trade  in  lumber  was  extensive,  so  that  it  sup- 
plied the  British  navy  with  masts  and  spars,  which  were  chiefly  ex- 
ported in  foreign  vessels.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
Portland  had  a  population  of  1,900,  and  a  port  tonnage  of  2,555. 
It  had  230  houses,  and  a  Congregational  and  Episcopal  church.  In 
1775  it  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  and  136  houses,  including  the 
principal  public  buildings,  were  destroyed.  Tlie  place  was  at  that 
time  called  Falmouth,  which  was  changed  to  Portland  in  1786.  It 
is  now  the  largest  town  in  Maine. 

It  was  not  until  1802  that  another  effort  was  made  by  the  people 
of  Maine  to  become  a  separate  state.  In  1788  the  people  opposed 
the  ratification  of  the  federal  constitution,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
it  might  prove  an  obstacle  to  their  favorite  project  of  becoming  an 
independent  state,  which  was  not  effected  until  1820. 

The  boundaries  of  Maine,  as  fixed  by  the  late  treaty,  are  the  result 
of  a  controversy  with  Great  Britain  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  stand- 
ing, and  one  which  came  near  involving  the  two  countries  in  a  war. 
By  the  treaty,  the  St.  Croix,  and  a  line  running  due  north  from  the 
monument  at  its  source  to  the  St.  John's  River  form  the  boundary  on 
the  east.  On  the  north,  the  line  follows  the  St.  John's  and  St.  Francis 
rivers  to  lake  Pohenagamook.  On  the  west,  the  line  follows  the  high 
lands  from  that  lake  in  a  southwest  direction  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  New-Harnpshire,  which  state  forms  part  of  the  western  boundary. 
The  Atlantic  is  on  the  south. 

^Nfaine  is  the  largest  of  the  New-England  states,  having  an  area  of 
30,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  four  times  the  area  of  Massachu- 
setts.    Maine  is  diversified,  of  an  uneven  surface,  but  not  generally 
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mountainous.  Near  the  sea  the  land  is  mostly  level.  Farther  inland, 
it  becomes  hilly,  and  finally  mountainous.  Mount  Kotahdin,  the 
highest  elevation,  is  5,300  feet  high.  In  the  intei-ior  there  are  a 
number  of  small  lakes,  noted  for  their  scenery.  Maine  has  a  sea-coast 
of  over  230  miles,  indented  by  numerous  bays,  and  protected  by  nu- 
merous islands.  It  has  more  good  harbors  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.  The  land  on  the  sea-coast,  for  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  inland, 
is  not  very  fertile,  but  improves  in  quality  as  one  leaves  the  coast. 
In  the  northwest  and  southeast  parts,  the  soil  is  light  and  indifferent. 
Between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  there  are  lands  equal  in  fer- 
tility to  any  in  the  Union. 

The  climate  of  Maine  is  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  eold, 
ranging  from  100°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  in  summer,  down  to 
27°  below  zero  in  winter.  It  is,  however,  generally  healthy .  The 
season  of  vegetation  does  not  continue  in  vigor  more  than  three  and  a 
half  mouths  in  the  year,  its  greatest  length  being  from  the  21st  of 
April  to  the  16th  of  October. 

Maine  has  a  number  of  fine  rivers.  The  Penobscot,  250  miles 
long,  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Bangor,  52  mil.es  from  the  ocean. 
The  Kennebec,  250  miles  long,  is  navigable  for  large  ships  12  miles, 
to  Bath,  and  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  42  miles,  to  Augusta.  The  Saco 
is  navigable  only  six  miles.  The  entrance  and  exit  from  the  rivers 
of  Maine  are  very  much  facilitated  by  the  high  tides  which  prevail 
there.  At  Bangor,  52  miles  from  the  sea,  the  tide  rises  seventeen  or 
eighteen  feet. 

It  is  computed,  that  at  least  one  tenth  of  the  surface  of  Maine  is 
covered  with  water,  so  numerous  are  the  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  inte- 
rior. Lake  Moosehead,  the  largest,  is  50  miles  long,  and  10  or 
12  broad.  Penobscot  Bay  is  30  miles  long  and  18  wide.  Casco  is  ^0 
miles  long. 

Maine  is  noted  for  its  fisheries,  lumber,  and  ship-building.  Its  other 
products  are  grass,  flax,  and  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  grain ;  but  the 
season  is  often  too  short  for  Indian  corn.  The  wild  lands  produce 
vast  quantities  of  timber  and  lumber,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
staple  production,  the  annual  amount  exported  being  from  10  to 
$15,000,000.*  The  state  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  wool-grow- 
ing, the  amount  of  wool  being  several  millions  ■©f  dollars  annually. 
Lime,  marble  and  ice  are  exported  in  vast  quantities.  Ships  are 
manuflictured  for  a  foreign  market,  and  the  fisheries  furnish  employ- 
ment for  thousands  of  the  citizens. 

The  most  commercial  places  in  the  state  are  Portland,  Bangor, 
Bath,  Hallowell,  Augusta,  Thomaston,  flimous  for  its  lime,  Belfast, 
Wiscasset,  Wells,  Gardiner,  Brunswick,  Camden,  Castine,  Eastport, 
and  Topsham,  noted  for  its  ship-building. 

Government. — The  government  of  Maine  consists  of  a  Governor, 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  governor  is  elected  an- 
nually by  the  people,  and  has  a  salary  of  81,500.    A  council  of  seven 

*  For  an  aGcouiit  of  the  lumber  trade  of  Maine,  see  "  Forest  Life  and  Forest  Trees,"  an 
surticle  in  the  present  number  of  the  Review. 
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persons  to  advise  the  governor,  is  elected  annually  by  the  joint  ballot 
of  the  legislature.  The  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— the  former  consisting  of  thirty-one,  and  the  latter  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  members,  are  elected  by  the  people,  annually. 
All  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  (except  pau- 
pers,) who  have  been  in  the  state  three  months  previous  to  an  elec- 
tion, are  voters,  by  written  ballot. 

Judiciary. — This  is  vested  in  a  supreme  judicial  court,  and  such  other 
courts  as  the  legislature  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  four  judges,  with  a  salary  of  81,800.  The  state  is 
divided  into  three  districts,  with  a  judge  over  each — salary,  $1,200. 
In  each  of  the  13  counties  there  is  a  Probate  Court,  with  salaries  vary- 
ing from  $150  to  $620. 

Finances. — Maine  has  a  total  debt  of  $600,500,  paying  an  interest 
of  $36,000.  From  the  last  report  of  the  state  treasurer,  we  have  .the 
following : 

Amount  of  receipts  from  May  1, 1850,  to  April  30,  135] .  ..$426,196  30 
Balance  of  cash  in  treasmy  May  1,  1850 125,924  07 

$552,120  37 
Amount  of  expenditures  from  May  1, 1S50,  to  April  30, 1851, 
inclusive $507,450  30 


Leaving  a  balance  in  treasury  May  1,  1851,  of $44,670  07 

Some  of  the  hea\dest  items  of  expenditure  in  1850-51,  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Pay  of  the  legislature,  $47,976  ;  salaries,  $24,557  ;  roll  of  ac- 
counts, $15,238  ;  cost  of  criminal  prosecutions,  $26,887  ;  school 
fund,  $31,610;  state  roads  and  bridges,  $6,750;  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  $5,126  ;  state  reform  school,  $3.000 ;  insane  hospital,  $602; 
teachers'  institutes,  $2,600. 

The  resources  of  the  state,  consisting  principally  of  direct  taxes 
and  income  from  the  land-office,  are*  estimated  at  $688,692,  for  1851. 
During  the  same  year  the  chief  resources  of  income  were  as  follows  : 
Dii-ect  taxes,  $207,575;  land-office,  $137,341;  permanent  school 
fund,  $2,707 ;  school  fund,  No.  18,  $28,440 ;  duties  on  commissions, 
$1,850  ;  bank  dividends,  $800  ;  U.  S.  stock  and  premium,  $21,850  ; 
interest  on  U.  S.  loan,  $600. 

Population. — The  progress  of  the  population  of  Maine,  since  1790, 
has  been  as  follows  : 

Increase  per  cent,  . 

1790 96.540 — 

1800 151.719 57.2 

1810 228.705 50.7 

1820 298.335 30.4 

1830 399.955 34.0 

1840 501.793 24.9 

1850 583.088* 16.6 

The  present  population  consists  of  103,787  families,  containing  296,- 
635  white  males,  and  285,128  white  females.   The  free  colored  popu- 

*  This  gives  1,944  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
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lation  is  1,325.  The  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  the  state  is 
95,797.  Its  number  of  representatives  in  Congress  is  six,  having  lost 
one  by  the  apportionment  of  the  last  census.  As  each  representative 
must  represent  93,702  persons,  Maine  has  a  residuary  fraction  of 
21,020  perons. 

The  two  most  populous  cities  in  Maine  are  Portland  and  Bangor, 
the  population  of  the  former  being  2G,819,  and  of  the  latter,  14,441. 

Common  Schools. — In  1828,  the  state  set  apart  20  townships  of 
public  land  as  a  basis  for  a  school  fund.  These  lands  have  yielded, 
thus  far,  $104,303,  which  is  permanent  school  fund.  In  1850,  there 
were  set  apart  24  half  townships  more.  The  banks  are  also  required 
to  give  to  the  school  fund,  semi-annually,  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  on 
their  capital  stock.  This  tax,  in  1850,  amounted  to  $27,230;  which, 
added  to  the  interest  arising  from  the  school  fund,  amounting  to 
$6,216,  makes  $33,492,  the  sum  divided  among  the  towns  of  the 
state,  in  1850,  for  school  purposes.  The  inhabitants  of  every  town 
are  also  taxed  40  cents  each  for  the  support  of  schools.  In  1850,  this 
tax  amounted  to  $264,351. 

The  number  of  cominon  schools  in  the  state,  in  1850,  was  6,627, 
with  230,274  pupils.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers 
is  $16  66  ;  of  female,  $5  92.  There  are  school  libraries  in  nine  towns. 
There  are  92  chartered  academies  in  the  state.  Teachers'  institutes 
also  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years  ;  1,732  teach- 
ers attended  them  in  1850. 

Colleges. — Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  named  in  honor  of  its 
principal  benefactor,  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin,  was  founded  in  1794. 
Its  president  is  Leonard  Woods,  jr.,  D.  D.  It  has  14  professors, 
1,051  alumni,  and  121  students,  at  the  present  time.  Its  library  con- 
tains 22,900  volumes,  Waterville  College  was  founded  in  1820,  by 
the  Baptists,  at  Waterville.  David  N.  Sheldon,  D.  D.,  is  its  presi- 
dent. It  has  five  professors  and  76  students.  There  is  also  the  Ban- 
gor Theological  Seminary,  at  Bangor,  founded  in  1816  ;  the  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary,  at  Readfield,  founded  in  1822.  Maine  has  also  the 
Maine  Medical  School,  at  Brunswick,  founded  in  1820 ;  it  has  five 
professors  and  51  students. 

There  were  in  Maine,  in  1840,  3,241  persons,  over  20  years  of  age, 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Internal  Improvements. — The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  Canal,  con- 
necting Portland  with  Sabago  pond,  and  by  locks  in  the  Songo  River, 
with  Brandy  and  Long  ponds,  forms  a  navigation  of  50^  miles.  It 
is  34  feet  wide,  contains  26  locks,  and  cost  $250,000. 

Rail-roads. — The  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  Rail-road  is  55  miles 
long,  and  cost  $1,621,878.  The  Bangor  and  Piscataquis  is  llf  miles 
long.  The  Calais  and  Baring,  6  miles  long.  The  Portland,  Saco  and 
Portsmouth  is  52  miles  long.  The  great  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
Rail-road,  extending  from  Portland  to  the  Canada  line,  which  it  strikes 
at  the  town  of  Canada,  in  Vermont,  where  it  connects  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Rail-road,  extending  from  Montreal  eastward, 
is  156  miles  long.  Rail-road  cars  now  run  through  from  Montreal 
to  Portland.     It  has  a  branch  13  miles  long. 
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The  Kennebec,  Bath  and  Portland  Eail-road  connects  Portland  with 
Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  state.  It  is  60  miles  long.  There  is  also 
the.  York  and  Cumberland  from  Portland  to  Great  Falls,  New-Hamp- 
shire, which  is  about  50  miles  long. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  Maine  had  315  miles  of  rail-road 
complete  and  in  use,  and  127  miles  in  progress  of  completion ; 
making  in  all,  442  miles. 

Manufactures. — :From  the  returns  of  the  last  census,  we  have  the 
following  statistics  on  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  ii'on, 
in  the  state  of  Maine,  up  to  1850  : 

Capital  invested.    Hands  employed.    Value  of  Products. 

Cotton  goods, 83,329,700 3,739 $2,.596,3.56 

Woolen  goods, 467,600 624 753,380 

Pig  Iron, 214,000 71 36,616 

Iron  Castings, 150,100 244 265,000 

The  number  of  spindles  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
in  1850,  was  142,700  ;  but  during  that  year  112,500  were  stopped. 

The  quantity  of  lumber  of  all  kinds  manufactured  in  Maine,  in 
1850,  was  203,754,201  feet;  in  1851  it  was  202,005,830  feet,  which, 
at  the  average  price  of  $10  per  thousand  feet,  would  amount  to 
82,020,058. 

Maine  is  noted  for  its  ship-building.  In  1850  it  built  127  ships, 
75  brigs,  115  schooners,  3  sloops,  and  6  steamers; — in  all,  326  ves- 
sels, having  a  tonnage  of  91,211.  No  other  state  in  the  Union  built 
half  as  many,  except  New- York,  which  built  224  vessels,  of  a  ton- 
nage of  58,342. 

Salt  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  Maine  ;  also,  paper, 
leather,  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  articles  of  saddlery,  pottery  ware,  bricks, 
lime,  machinery,  hardware,  cutlery,  cordage,  carriages  and  wagons, 
furniture,  &c.  The  amount  of  capital  employed  m  manufactures  is 
not  probably  less  than  $10,500,000. 

COMMERCE. 

Maine  exported,  in  the  year  ending  July  1,  1850,  domestic  products 
to  the  amount  of  §1,536,818,  and  foreign  to  the  amount  of  829,094. 
Her  total  imports,  for  the  same  year,  amounted  to  8856,41 1. 

•  - 

BANKS. 

Maine  has  thirty-seven  banks,  with  a  capital  of  83,586,100  for  all 
of  them.  Their  entire  circulation  is  -$2,994,905.  Their  total  liabili- 
ties amount  to  68,251,260.  These  are  met  by  the  following  re- 
sources : 

Loans 86,450,460 

Bank  balances 81 3,232 

Specie  on  hand 630,296 

Realestate 102,570 

Bills  of  Maine  banks 1.50,016 

Bills  of  other  banks 104,686 


Total  resources 88,251,260 

Such  is  the  condition  of  banking  in  Maine,  as  furnished  by  the  last 
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annual  abstract,  published  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  May,  1851. 
The  average  dividends  of  these  banks  is  about  four  per  cent. 

More  complete  statistics  of  Maine  cannot  be  given,  until  the.  re- 
turns of  the  last  United  States  census  are  known. 


ART.  IV.-FREE  BANKING. 

It  is  our  purpose,  in  this  and  its  succeeding  articles,  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  Free  Banking.  Our  inquiry  will  be  directed  first  to  bank- 
ing in  general,  and  lastly  to  that  system  which  obtains  in  the  State  of 
New-York,  and  is  now  proposed  for  adoption  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Whilst  we  will  attempt  no  formal  defence  of  the  banking  laws  of 
Louisiana  now  in  operation,  we  "sWll,  as  fairly  as  possible,  meet  all 
the  arguments  urged  in  fovor  of  the  New- York  system,  and  endeavor 
to  prove  it  faulty  in  its  nature,  and  ill-adapted  to  the  wants  of  our 
condition. 

To  facilitate  our  inquiry,  we  will  examine,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 
system  of  a  paper  currency,  and  deduce  therefrom  such  principles  as 
may  test  the  soundness  of  the  schemes  which  are  proposed  for  our 
adoption. 

As  words  often  mislead,  and  have  been  well  called  "  the  counters 
of  wise  men,  but  the  money  of  fools,"  we  will,  without  delay,  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  head  our  article. 

Free  Banking  is  a  taking  phrase,  and  well  adapted  to  the  popular 
ear,  but  its  meaning  is  entirely  technical ;  and  when  the  words  are 
used,  that  system  only  is  referred  to  which  has  for  the  basis  and 
guarantee  of  its  circulation,  municipal,  state,  or  national  stocks. 
Under  this  classification  there  may  be  a  multitude  of  varieties,  but  it 
is  not  now  our  business  to  examine  their  details.  The  existence 
of  this  system  necessarily  implies  a  national,  state,  or  municipal 
debt  of  considerable  extent.  Without  such  debt  no  stock  would 
exist ;  and  in  its  proper  place  we  will  discuss  the  propriety  of  making 
state  or  municipal  credits  the  basis  of  our  medium  of  exchange.  We 
will  only  add  in  this  connection,  that  the  extent  of  such  debt  is  the 
measure  of  Free  Banking,  and  that  prosperous  and  debt-paying  states 
can  alone  furnish  a  suitable  basis  for  such  currency  ;  else  the  circu- 
lation and  capital  of  the  banks  will  be  as  uncertain  as  its  basis,  and 
will  prove  as  unfit  a  medium  of  currency  as  the  promissory  notes  of 
private  individuals. 

We  will  make  our  inquiry  still  easier  if  we  go  at  some  length  into 
the  nature  of  banks  in  general,  and  from  the  history  and  experience 
of  the  past,  eliminate  such  general  truths  as  may  guide  us  in  coming 
discussions. 

By  the  general  term  banks,  we  of  course  allude  to  those  institu- 
tions which  receive  deposits,  discount  notes,  and  issue  paper  money. 

Important  as  all  their  functions  are,  the  last  named  is  far  the  most 
potent.     Although  banks  of  mere  discount  and  deposit  may  wield 
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immense  power  through  the  agency  of  bills  of  exchange  and  the  use 
of  large  deposits,  yet  their  evils  are  few,  and  their  abuses  and  bene- 
fits confined  to  classes  purely  commercial.  "Ear  more  extensive  are 
the  powers  of  banks  of  issue.  Their  operations  touch  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  either  for  weal  or  woe,  most  sensibly  affect  the  great 
producing  and  laboring  classes  of  the  community. 

What  is  then  a  bank  note  ? 

For  simple  as  the  question  may  appear,  its  answer  deserves  to  be 
constantly  remembered  by  us.  So  much  are  men  led  away  by  the 
mere  forms  of  life,  that  it  is  often  important  for  us  to  call  to  mind 
the  simple,  but  fundamental  and  primary  truths  which  lie  beneath  the 
mere  exterior  of  society. 

Trite  as  the  truth  is,  we  must  in  this  discussion  unceasingly  re- 
member that  paper  money  is  nothing  but  a  loan  from  the  public  to 
the  bank  which  issues  it.  They  are  mere  substitutes  for  money,  and 
bear  no  higher  relation  to  the  public  wealth  than  individual  promis- 
sory notes. 

So  far  and  so  long  as  the  public  receives  them  in  exchange  for  their 
products,  so  far  and  so  long  is  the  loan  made  to  the  banks.  We  do 
not  deny  to  banks  invaluable  service  to  the  commercial  community. 
But  such  institutions  can  no  more  create  money  than  the  mill  which 
converts  rags  into  paper. 

Their  great  uses  are  found  in  affording  simple  and  convenient  modes 
of  paying  and  collecting  money,  in  aiding  business-men  to  anticipate  the 
maturity  of  their  credit  sales,  and  in  furnishing  a  portable  and  conve- 
nient medium  for  the  exchange  of  commodities.  Their  functions  are  no 
higher,  and  all  the  complicated  movements  attending  their  operations 
are  foreign  to  their  essential  nature. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  popular  error  here  stares  us  in  the  face. 
It  is  the  supposed  influence  of  banks  on  credit.  The  earnest  advo- 
cates of  these  institutions  generally  commence  by  an  exaggerated 
statement  of  the  benefits  resulting  to  individuals  and  nations  from 
the  greatest  possible  extension  of  credit.  Assuming  that  the  banking 
system  is  the  one  most  likely  to  effect  this  object,  they  forthwith 
declare  it  the  credit  system,  and  denounce  any  attempt  to  reform  its 
abuses  as  a  war  upon  credit  itself  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dis- 
prove such  statements.  For  it  is  not  true  that  individuals  or  nations 
are  benefited  by  the  greatest  possible  extension  of  credit. 

Credit  may  be  pushed  to  an  excess  which  generates  extrava- 
gance and  wild  speculation,  results  that  bear  with  them,  as  we  of  the 
South  know  too  well,  a  train  of  the  most  disastrous  consequences. 

It  is  not  true,  as  is  often  urged  by  the  friends  of  this  s  ystem,  that 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  United  States  has  been  owing  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  credit. 

Labor  is  the  only  ultimate  source  of  the  wealth,  and,  we  may  add, 
the  welfiire  of  nations.  It  has  been  well  called  "The  massy  Doric  " 
which  sustains  the  fabric  of  society.*  The  secret  of  our  national 
success  is  the  steady,  resolute,  persevering,  indefatigable,  self  denying 
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labor,  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  for 
their  own  account,  by  the  whole  population  of  a  great  country. 

The  favorite  topics  of'' our  fathers  were  not  the  advantages  of  get- 
ting credit,  but  of  industry,  economy,  temperance  and  freedom  from 
debt. 

Credit,  absolutely  viewed)  is  a  good  thing ;  but  every  transaction 
that  brings  it  into  operation,  generates  an  element  of  directly  oppo- 
site character. 

There  are  two  parties  to  all  transactions  of  credit.  If  one  gives 
credit,  the  other  gets  into  debt.  Now  debt,  absolutely  viewed,  is  a 
bad  thing,  and  it  is  only  by  comparing  the  results  of  the  operation  as 
viewed  under  both  of  these  aspects,  that  we  can  decide  whether  it  will 
prove  beneficial  or  otherwise.  Credit  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  an 
unmixed  good.  We  may  have  too  much  of  it ;  and  the  only  way  of 
assuring  ourselves  that  we  are  within  the  proper  limits,  is  to  follow 
the  dictates  and  laws  of  nature. 

If  a  man  have  sufficient  confidence  in  his  neighbor  to  trust  him 
with  real  capital,' the  credit  will  no  doubt  be  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
But  where  credit  is  artificially  stimulated  by  law — where  companies 
are  incorporated  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  loans,  and  virtually 
supplied  by  the  state  with  unlimited  amounts  of  fictitious  capital,  to 
be  employed  in  this  way,  it  is  apparent  that  the  principle  will  and 
must  be  pushed  to  ruinous  excess. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  divest  banking  of  some  of  those  errors 
which  cluster  around  it,  and  well  nigh  conceal  the  true  character  of  the 
fabric,  let  us  now  ascertain  what  are  the  requisites  to  a  sound  paper 
currency. 

The  first  essential  of  sound  banking  is,  that  its  paper  shall  be  in- 
stantly, and  on  demand,  convertible  into  the  money  it  professes  to 
represent.  We  had  almost  pronounced  this  an  axiom  in  banking. 
But  unfortunately  the  disasters  of  1836  and  1840,  recent  as  they  are, 
have  failed  to  impress  this  truth  deeply  on  our  minds.  Already  we 
hear  of  schemes  advocating  inconvertible  and  irredeemable  paper 
money,  based  on  the  landed  property  of  the  state.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  mere  theories,  and  ever  may  they  remain  such. 

All  men  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the  salutary  check  which 
specie-payment  imposes  on  a  system  whose  worst  feature  is  its  con- 
stant tendency  to  excess. 

Legislatures  have  in  vain  enacted  penal  clauses  to  prevent  misman- 
agement of  banks. 

In  vain  have  they  attempted  a  supervisory  control  over  them, 
through  boards  of  currency  and  examining  committees.  " 

All  such  expedients,  good  enough  as  far  as  they  go,  utterly  fail  to 
guarantee  to  us  a  sound  paper  currency. 

The  ingenuity  of  man  is  superior  to  the  restraints  of  law;  and 
where  interest  impels,  legal  hindrances  are  mere  cob-webs  in  the 
path  of  the  adroit.  "  To  drive  a  coach  and  four  through  a  bill  in 
chancery"  is  not  easier  than  to  drive  one  through  a  banking  law. 

Instant  convertibility  to  specie  is  therefore  vitally  important  in 
securing  a  sound  paper  currency.  Gold  and  silver  are  mighty  con- 
servators in  our  world  of  commerce,  acting  as  comptrollers  over  the 
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evil  and  radical  tendencies  which  always  attend  banking  in  this 
country.  No  wonder,  then,  that  their  importance  is  greatly  exagge- 
rated, and  their  exportation  viewed  as  a  national  calamity. 

Lest  we  may  be  thought  to  have  the  taint  of  such  exaggeration, 
we  will  close  this  article  with  some  inquiry  into  the  relation  borne  by 
the  precious  metals  to  other  articles  of  value,  and  in  what  consists 
their  sujjeriority  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

It  is  clear  that  gold  and  silver,  whilst  they  have  in  themselves  an 
inherent  value,  are  not  desired  by  the  tradesman,  the  laborer,  and 
the  merchant,  for  such  innate  worth.  Their  value  is  two-fold.  First, 
like  corn,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  they  are  worth  precisely  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  their  production.  If  the  miner  and  capitalist  did  not  get  a 
just  return  for  their  labor  and  capital  in  the  price  of  the  ore,  they 
would  at  once  abandon  its  production,  until  a  decrease  of  supply 
enabled  them  to  obtain  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  toil  and  outlay. 
Thus  far  the  precious  metals  differ  in  no  wise  from  corn  or  tobacco  ; 
and  either  of  these  two  commodities  might,  and,  in  fact,  have  been, 
employed  in  the  same  functions  as  gold  and  silver.  But  custom  and 
convenience  have  found  the  precious  metals  the  best  instrument 
of  exchange.  In  illustration  and  support  of  this  view,  w^e  quote  at 
length  from  one  of  the  ablest  politico-economical  writers  of  the 
day. 

"  On  the  whole,  no  commodities  are  so  little  exposed  to  causes  of 
variation.  They  are  more  constant  than  almost  any  other  things  in 
their  cost  of  production  ;  and  from  their  durability,  the  total  quantity 
in  existence  is  at  all  times  so  great  in  proportion  to  the  annual  sup- 
ply, that  the  effect  on  value,  even  of  a  change  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, is  not  sudden.  Gold  and  silver  are  more  fit  than  any  other  com- 
modities to  be  the  subject  of  engagements  for  receiving  or  paying  a 
given  quantity  at  some  distant  period.  If  the  engagement  were  made 
in  corn,  a  failure  of  crops  might  increase  the  burden  of  payment  in 
one  year  to  four-fold  what  was  intended  ;  or  an  exuberant  harvest 
might  sink  it  in  another  to  one-fourth.  If  stipulated  in  cloth,  some 
manufacturing  invention  might  permanently  reduce  the  payment  to 
a  tenth  of  its  original  value. 

"  The  thing  which  people  would  select  to  keep  by  them  for  making 
purchases  must  be  one  which,  besides  being  divisible  and  generally 
desired,  does  not  deteriorate  by  keeping.  Tliis  reduces  the  choice  to 
a  small  number  of  articles. 

"  In  order  that  the  value  of  the  currency  may  be  secured  from  being 
altered  by  design,  and  may  be  as  little  as  possible  liable  to  fluctua- 
tion from  accident,  the  articles  least  liable  of  all  known  commodities 
to  vary  in  their  value,  the  j^recious  metals,  have  been  made  in  all 
civilized  countries  the  standard  of  value  for  the  circulating  medium  ; 
and  no  paper  currency  ought  to  exist,  of  which  the  value  cannot  be 
made  to  conform  to  theirs."* 
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The  unexampled  progress  of  the  United  States  is  the  wonder  of 
the  world.  A  simple  glance  at  her  condition  at  present  in  compari- 
son with  it  when  she  began,  fills  the  mind  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment. Beginning  with  a  population  of  three  millions,  she  now 
embraces  upwards  of  twenty-three  millions.  Covering,  in  the  outset, 
a  territory  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  she  has  gradu- 
ally extended  her  western  borders,  until  stretching  across  the  vast  con- 
tinent, she  has  established  her  western  boundary  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  With  but  ten  or  twelve  colleges  and  a  few  more  high 
schools,  and  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  all  the  facilities  for  general 
elementary  education,  she  now  has  several  hundred  colleges,  with 
the  means  everywhere  afforded  for  the  diffusion  of  the  highest  order 
of  literary  instruction.  With  but  a  few,  and  those  imperfect,  manu- 
facturing establishments,  and  the  absence  of  well  nigh  all  the  artificial 
elements  of  public  wealth,  she  now  has  establishments  for  the  manu- 
facture of  every  kind  of  her  raw  material,  internal  improvements  for 
the  development  of  her  industry,  enterprise  and  natural  resources, 
and  everywhere  indications  of  the  highest  national  and  individual 
prosperity. 

The  inquiring  mind  is  naturally  incited  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
these  wonderful  results.  These  are  doubtless  many  ;  some  of  them 
being  rather  the  conditions  or  occasions  of  progress,  without  which  it 
would  not  have  occurred,  rather  than  the  efficient  agents  of  it. 

The  particular  era  in  the  world's  history  in  which  our  country  has 
existed  has  been  highly  favorable  to  this  progress.  Other  nations 
have  begun  their  career  in  periods  of  comparative  darkness,  and  have 
been  compelled  to  struggle  during  all  their  history  with  elements  of 
weakness,  which  in  these  periods  were  imbibed.  But  ours  began 
with  the  benefit  of  all  their  experience,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  light 
they  had  stricken  out.  Not  merely  the  light  upon  the  great  prob- 
lems of  government  and  of  national  policy  which  the  experience  of 
other  nations  had  elicited,  but  all  the  treasures  of  literature,  science 
and  art,  which  the  wise  of  other  ages  and  countries  had  accumulated, 
were  all  ours  from  the  first  moment  of  our  national  existence.  It 
was  in  that  period  of  the  history  of  nations  when  they  had  come  to  a 
juster  appreciation  of  the  true  elements  of  national  glory, — when,  as 
the  result  of  former  preparatory  experience,  they  had  begun  fully  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  science  in  its  application  to 
industrial  pursuits,  of  commerce  in  its  most  extensive  range,  and  of 
those  elements  of  activity  and  energy  which  have  so  much  con- 
tributed to  the  prosperity  of  the  world,  that  the  United  States  began  • 
her  existence ;  and  it  has  been  under  all  these  favorable  influences, 
and  surrounded  by  these  propitious  circumstances,  that  her  course 
thus  far  has  be^n  run  :  so  that,  like  no  other  nation,  she  never  had  a 
childhood  of  probation  and  weakness,  but  spnmg  fully  grown  into 
existence,  with  all  the  elements  of  maturity,  and  with  all  the  benefits 
of  culture  and  experience. 
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The  sturdy,  self-denying  qualities,  the  lofty,  independent  spirit 
which  the  colonial  condition  of  the  people  and  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  then  vvilderness  country  tended  to  develop  and  foster,  gave  to 
the  American  population,  in  the  outset,  a  physical,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual character  peculiarly  favorable  to  national  progress,  while  the 
protracted  and  doubtful  character  of  the  struggle  for  independence 
and  the  teachings  of  a  bitter  experience,  all  conspired  to  produce  a 
love  of  liberty,  a  heartfelt  patriotism,  and  a  capacity  for  selfgovern- 
ment,  the  very  qualities  essential  to  a  successful  republic. 

The  rich,  abundant  and  varied  character  of  the  natural  resources 
of  our  country  have  furnished  many  facilities  for  extraordinary  pros- 
perity. No  nation  perhaps  in  this  respect  has  enjoyed  equal  advan- 
tages. These  have  oj)ened  up  to  our  people  well  nigh  every  advan- 
tage afforded  by  the  material  world,  and  obviating  the  necessity  of 
those  artificial  helps  to  which  most  countries  are  compelled  to  resort, 
make  the  means  of  abundant  living  everywhere  easily  attainable. 
Their  promising,  inviting  character,  is  a  perpetual  incentive  to  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  and  call  into  constant  activity  the  elements  of 
social  Avell-beiug. 

But  though  these  have  been  the  occasions,  without  which  probably 
American  progress  would  not  have  been  such  as  it  has  been,  yet  there 
are  other  facts  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred  as  its  immediate  and 
efficient  cause. 

The  studied  abstinence  from  all  international  difficulties,  which  has 
been  a  fixed  principle  in  our  national  policy,  has  been  among 
the  prominent  of  these  causes.  While  most  other  governments, 
either  from  a  desire  of  power,  or  from  weakness  or  bad  management, 
have  been,  during  much  of  their  history,  engaged  in  actual  wars,  or 
under  that  constraint  which  results  from  a  constant  apprehension  of 
such  catastrophes,  our  government,  acting  upon  the  noble  policy  of 
non-intervention  in  foreign  broils,  has  sought  in  a  high  and  honorable 
way  only  to  pursue  its  own  interests  in  its  o-svn  legitimate  sphere. 
Though  ever  sympathizing  with  the  oppressed  of  all  countries,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  prevalence  of  free  institutions,  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  everywhere,  yet  it  has  ever  felt  that  these  ends 
could  be  best  subserved  bj  the  force  of  moral  suasion  and  the 
light  of  its  own  brilliant  example,  rather  than  by  the  stern  edict  of 
the  sword. 

Those  drains  of  population  and  treasure, — those  immense  national 
debts,  the  interest  on  which  have  made  necessary  such  oppressive  and 
ruinous  taxes,-^those  inroads  upon  social  economy  and  happiness, — 
those  blights  upon  public  morals  and  individual  character-,  which  a 
contrary  policy  has  brought  upon  other  countries,  and  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  cripple  their  energies  and  resources,  ours  has, 
for  the  most  part,  escaped.  But  not  merely  in  this  negative  sense 
has  our  country  gained,  in  comparison  with  others,  by  this  policy, 
but  positively  in  that  these  advantages  thus  retained  have  them- 
selves constituted  most  efficient  elements  of  individtial  and  social 
progress. 

In  the  absence  of  these  interfering  warlike  entanglements,  our  peo- 
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pie  have  not  been  under  the  distracting  influences  of  a  military  spirit, 
or  squandered  their  time  and  diverted  their  energies  in  constant  and 
extensive  warlike  preparations,  but  have  been  in  the  condition  all  the 
while  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  to  those  interests  which  are  the  proper 
foundation  of  individual  happiness  and  national  greatness. 

This  peaceful  policy,  securing  to  us  relations  of  amity,  and  even  of 
confidence,  with  all  nations,  has  opened  up  to  us,  uninterruptedly, 
the  most  extensive  range  of  commerce  and  all  the  benefits  of  the 
widest  international  intercourse  ;  advantages  which,  while  they  are  in- 
ferior to  none  in  their  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
have  been  enjoyed  in  like  degree,  and  with  like  constancy,  by  no 
other  nation. 

That  principle,  so  distinctly  guarantied  by  our  free  institutions,  of 
throwing  every  man  upon  his  own  resources,  and  allowing  him  the 
largest  liberty  compatible  with  the  rights  of  others,  to  work  out  his 
own  fortunes,  has  been  among  the  most  efficient  of  the  causes  of  this 
astonishing  national  progress.  It  would  be  impossible  that  a  people 
as  enlightened  as  the  Americans  have  ever  been,  and  in  a  country 
enjoying  so  many  natural  advantages,  should  not,  when  thus  unre- 
stricted, rapidly  improve  their  condition.  In  the  enjoyment  of  this 
principle,  the  American  people  have  had  every  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  individual  man.  It  is  this,  which  more  than  all  else, 
has  fostered  industry,  enterprise,  self-reliance,  the  spirit  of  self  culture, 
indeed,  every  quality  which  tends  to  elevate  man  individually,  and 
to  improve  his  outward  circumstances.  In  allowing  merit,  in  what- 
ever ranks  it  exists,  to  seek  and  obtain  its  own  reward,  it  has  furnish- 
ed the  most  powerful  incentive  to  all  classes  of  men  to  elevate  their 
condition.  Talent  of  every  kind, — all  the  resources  of  the  people, 
therefore,  are  being  brought  constantly  into  use,  and  are  contributing 
their  full  benefit  to  the  entire  community.  Allowing,  and,  indeed, 
encouraging  all  to  select  their  vocations  according  to  their  tastes  and 
genius,  the  various  departments  of  life  are  supplied  with  the  best 
possible  qualifications,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  society  has  every 
possible  advantage  for  its  successful  operation.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  great  principle,  the  various  interests  of  society  have  been  al- 
lowed to  regulate  themselves.  Nothing,  therefore,  has  been  prema- 
ture and  partial;  but  the  various  departments  of  a  just,  social  and 
political  economy  have  been  developed  just  as  the  country  has  de- 
manded them.  The  growth  of  every  interest  has  been  healthy  and 
sound.  The  resources  of  the  country  have  been  brought  into  use 
at  the  right  time  and  in  right  degrees,  making  its  prosperity  symme- 
trical and  durable. 

Indeed,  whatever  other  causes  may  have  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  our  country,  it  has  been,  after  all,  to  this  all- 
pervading  principle  that  they  are  indebted  for  their  efficiency  and 
success.  So  related  is  it  to  all  the  sources  of  progress,  that  it  needs 
but  to  have  a  distinct  recognition  and  application  everywhere  to  secure 
every  possible  advantage  to  every  possible  interest.  It  is  not  there- 
fore by  positive,  or  by  partial  legislation,  that  our  progress  is  to  be 
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perpetuated  ;  it  is  by  the  removal  of  all  restrictions  not  necessary  to 
civil  liberty,  and  the  dissemination  of  those  influences  of  education 
and  religion  which  improve  the  people's  capabilities  for  this  enlarged 
sphere  of  self-government,  that  this  glorious  result  is  to  be  secured. 

But  there  is  in  the  American  race  an  actual  superiority,  anu  in  this 
is  found  another  prominent  cause  of  the  rapidity  of  our  national 
progress. 

All  the  races  now. existing  are  but  the  results  of  combinations  of 
different  races,  and  the  superiority  of  a  race  is  dependent  upon  two  facts : 
the  mixture  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  nearness  of  the  time  at 
which  the  mixture  took  place.  Every  race  has  some  qualities  in  higher 
degree  than  others,  which  are  in  fact  the  characteristics  of  that  race. 
The  French,  for  example,  are  distinguished  for  their  excitability  and 
enthusiasm ;  the  Germans  for  their  plodding,  philosophic  cast,  and 
the  Spanish  have  their  distinctive  qualities.  Now,  though  these 
qualities  are  all  desirable  in  themselves,  yet  it  is  their  harmonious 
combination  that  constitutes  a  perfect  race.  Such  a  combination,  by 
the  mixture  of  these  races,  would  be  approximated.  For  awhile  in 
many  instances  the  result  of  the  mixture  might  not  be  different  from 
one  of  the  original  elements,  yet  the  effect  of  the  law  applicable  to 
the  case  would  be  to  secure  a  combination  of  the  qualities  distinctive 
of  the  original  stocks,  and  consequently  a  superior  race.  The  French 
race  is  composed  originally  of  a  small  number  of  distinct  races,  being 
descended  mainly  from  the  Gallic.  Hence  the  predominance  in  it  of 
certain  qualities,  and  the  absence  of  certain  others,  giving  rise  to  that 
evident  want  of  balance  in  their  constitution,  and  that  light,  vascil- 
lating  temperament  so  characteristic  of  it:  The  German  race  is 
derived  from  a  somewhat  greater  variety  ;  but  those  qualities  were 
distinguished  mainly  for  the  same  attributes,  the  phlegmatic,  the 
patient,  the  philosophic,  the  qualities  in  which  the  French  original 
was  deficient.  Hence,  though  this  race  is  distinguished  in  a  remark- 
able degree  by  these  characters,  yet  being  denied  opportunity  by 
reason  of  the  limited  number  of  its  original  elements  to  combine 
other  qualities,  it  is  without  them,  and  therefore,  like  the  French, 
though  in  a  different  way,  is  partial,  and  without  balance.  Now, 
the  English  race  is  a  compound  of  a  gi'eater  variety  than  any  that 
preceded  it.  The  original  characteristic  element  of  the  Gertoan, 
viz:  the  Teutonic,  the  light  mercurial  element  of  the  Gaul,  found  now 
in  the  French,  as  well  as  other  important  elements,  found  in  the  Dane 
and  the  Celt,  all  have  combined  to  form  the  English.  Accordingly, 
there  exists  in  that  race  a  more  perfect  and  harmonious  blending  of 
all  qualities  than  in  any  that  has  preceded  it.  In  it  are  found  the 
philosophic,  the  sesthetic,  and  the  practical.  The  elements  were 
sufliciently  varied  and  comprehensive  to  embrace  all  the  qualities  of 
a  perfect  constitution,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  presentation  of 
race  combining  these  characteristics.  But  the  American  race  has  not 
only  been  formed  from  a  greater  number  of  races,  embracing  nearly 
every  prominent  variety  on  the  globe,  by  which  the  chances  for 
happy  combinations  have  been  increased,  but  those  varieties  being  to 
a  large  extent  of  races  more  or  less  cultivated,  while  the  original 
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elements  of  most  other  races  were  barbarian,  have  made  the  ingre- 
dients of  these  combinations  more  marked  and  distinctive,  and  hence 
the  combinations  themselves  more  perfect. 

But  the  increased  opportunities  for  these  favorable  combinations  in 
the  American  race,  has  been  owing  not  only  to  the  greater  number  of 
elements  upon  American  soil,  but  to  the  greater  facilities  for  their  in- 
termixture. In  all  other  countries  the  distinction  of  caste  has  greatly- 
hindered  the  combinations  their  limited  varieties  might  have  allowed  ; 
but  here,  under  the  benign  operation  of  free  institutions,  no  such 
restrictions  exist,  giving  among  the  American  people  a  still  greater 
application  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  superiority  of  a  race 
depends. 

But  this  combination  is  not  only  more  extensively  existing,  and 
finer,  thus  securing  finer  specimens  of  the  human  race,  but  because  of 
this  greater  variety  in  the  elements  of  commixture — the  combinations 
themselves  are  more  varied,  giving  rise  to  a  greater  variety  of  talent 
and  character,  an  element  of  superiority  of  race,  which  a  mere  glance 
at  the  variety  of  qualification  the  different  departments  of  life 
demand,  and  the  evils  of  that  sameness  in  mental  constitution,  which 
most  other  races  exhibit,  will  not  fail  to  render  obvious. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  superiority  of  a  race  is  dependent 
upon  the  variety  and  character  of  the  elements  which  compose  it, 
that  superiority  will  be  relatively  great  in  the  ratio  of  the  nearness  of 
the  time  at  which  the  mixture  took  place.  The  effect  of  time,  where 
there  is  no  foreign  admixture,  is  to  give  ascendency  to  some  one  class 
of  qualities,  the  consequence  of  which  is  a  want  of  equilibrium  and 
power  in  the  mental  cons^titution,  and  a  general  sameness  of  mental 
development.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Roman  race,  which,  though 
in  the  outset  a  highly  superior  one,  yet  not  enjoying  this  constant 
accessipn  of  foreign  ingredients,  ultimately  ran  down  into  feebleness 
and  decay  ;  and  the  English  and  French  would  have  long  since  thus 
decayed,  but  for  the  constant  accession  of  foreign  blood.  But  in  this 
respect,  likewise,  the  American  race  has  had  advantages  over  all 
others.  The  origin  itself  of  the  race  is  not  only  more  recent,  but  in 
every  moment  of  its  history  foreign  ingredients  have  been  pouring  in, 
giving  to  it  all  the  benefit  of  nearness  of  time  in  the  combinations 
which  form  it.  In  both  particulars,  therefore,  in  respect  of  which  the 
superiority  of  a  race  depends,  the  American  race  has  advantages  over 
all  others,  and  hence  is,  without  doubt,  superior. 

But  in  addition  to  these  causes  of  a  mere  philosophical  character 
for  the  superiority  of  the  American  race,  every  influence  arising  out 
of  the  nature  of  free  institutions,  and  the  favorable  character  of  the 
country  itself,  which  has  tended  to  the  development  and  improvement 
of  tlie  individual  man,  has  conspired  to  heighten  this  result. 

This  superiority,  thus  demonstrated  on  philosophical  principles,  is 
confirmed  by  all  those  exhibitions  which  have  been  furnished  in  all 
contests  of  arms  with  other  races,  and  by  its  evident  higher  advance- 
ment in  all  the  important  departments  of  human  interest. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  enlightened  Christianity  among  the  American 
people  has  been  another  cause  of  our  wonderful  national  progress. 
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The  original  colonists  of  this  country  brought  with  them  a  high  degree 
of  the  religious  element.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Puritans,  who  settled  New-England,  with  the  Quakers,  who  settled 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  more  or  less  so  with  all  the  other  colonies. 
Starting  with  a  population  of  this  character,  with  all  along  an  unre- 
stricted access  to  the  Bible,  and  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  it  naturally  would  be  expected  that  Christianity  would 
prevail  in  a  remarkable  degree.  But  when,  in  addition,  the  fact  is 
considered  that  in  the  equal  privileges  which  all  the  various  denomi- 
nations composing  the  church  enjoy,  all  classes  are  accommodated  in 
their  religious  preferences,  are  allowed  unrestrictedly  to  push  the 
claims  and  interests  of  their  own  peculiar  religious  views,  a  state  of 
things  nowhere  else  existing,  a  still  further  reason  is  seen  that 
Christianity  should  have  had  an  extraordinary  diffusion  in  this 
country. 

But  while  this  country  has  enjoyed  a  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
this  remarkable  degree — the  free  competition  existing  among  the 
various  Christian  denominations,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  the 
elicitation  of  truth — the  absence  of  all  restriction  upon  the  circulation 
of  bibles  and  religious  books,  and  any  proper  modes  for  the  spread  of 
religious  knowledge,  and  the  high  character  of  those  specially  engaged 
in  the  propagation  of  religious  light,  the  result  of  this  high  and 
general  appreciation  of  Christianity,  have  all  tended  to  make  the 
Christianity  prevailing,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  enlightened,  pure  and 
liberal. 

If,  therefore,  Christianity  tends  to  promote  national  progress,  that 
tendency  has  been  felt  in  this  country  in  a  high  degree.  That  such 
has  been  its  tendency  in  this  country  is  evident  from  these  considera- 
tions : 

Right  Christianity,  fixing  in  the  mind  correct  notions  of  the  ob- 
jects of  human  life,  and  of  the  relations  sustained  to  God  and  the 
world,  is  favorable  to  correct  thinking,  and  hence  to  the  formation 
of  right  opinions  and  sentiments  in  regard  to  all  the  various  affairs 
of  life.  In  its  removal  of  low  and  groveling  tastes,  of  bad  passions 
and  appetites,  it  creates  dispositions  practically  to  conform  to  this 
knowledge,  and  hence  to  a  devotion  to  the  real  interests  of  life,  to 
that  which  elevates,  refines,  and  makes  life  happy,  honorable  and 
useful. 

Its  benevolent  feature  prompts  to  enterprises  to  relieve  the  needy, 
to  elevate  the  degraded,  and  to  the  employment  of  such  ameliorating 
processes  as  secures  the  constant  improvement  of  the  less  favored 
classes.  And  in  this  country,  where  the  competitions  of  sects  are 
unrestricted,  it  gives  rise  through  their  instrumentality  to  ample 
educational  flicilities.  Indeed,  statistics  show  that  Christianity  is 
doing  more,  in  the  schools  and  colleges  it  has  reared,  to  secure  the 
diffusion  of  education,  than  all  other  agencies  now  in  operation.  And 
by  other  instrumentalities  which  it  founds  and  sustains  for  the  dis- 
semination of  books,  and  the  various  means  of  information,  espe- 
cially among  the  common  people,  it  has  contributed  largely  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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But  not  only  by  its  influence  upon  the  intellect  of  the  country, 
does  it  contribute  powerfully  to  its  progress,  but  in  a  not  less  de- 
gree by  its  influence  upon  its  morals.  That  sort  of  conscientious  re- 
gard for  right  which  restrains  men  from  wrong-doing,  where  civil 
law  is  inapplicable — that  sort  of  integrity  which  inspires  mutual  con- 
fidence in  the  various  relations  of  life,  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
are  powerful  elements  of  progress.  Their  importance  is  rendered 
evident  by  reference  to  France  for  example,  in  which,  in  a  marked 
degree,  they  have  been  wanting.  But  it  is  the  effect  of  Christianity 
to  promote  these  elements.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  all  these 
facts,  that  Christianity  in  this  country,  enjoyed  as  it  is  in  such  a  re- 
markable degree,  has  contributed  powerfully  to  its  progress,  espe- 
cially as,  from  the  nature  of  our  free  institutions,  these  effects  have 
been  unrestricted  in  their  legitimate  power  and  influence. 

Indeed,  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  this  great  element — so  ef- 
ficiently does  it  tend  to  rectify  man  to  keep  all  his  energies  within 
their  right  channel,  that  itself  alone,  under  the  fostering,  protecting 
care  of  our  free  institutions,  would  sufliice  to  conduct  our  country 
triumphantly  and  gloriously  to  its  highest,  noblest  destiny. 

The  motives  which  prompted  the  settlement  of  this  country,  were 
unlike  those  which  Actuated  perhaps  all  other  colonists.  The  Euro- 
peans, who  originally  colonized  Mexico  and  South  America,  were 
influenced  mainly  by  the  desire  of  mere  gain.  But  the  motives  of 
those  who  sought  a  home  within  the  limits  of  our  territory,  were 
higher  and  purer,  looking  in  most  instances  to  strictly  religious 
ends.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  people  should  become  highly 
prosperous.  A  nation  starting  with  such  motives,  and  becoming  in 
its  onward  course  the  brightest  example  of  religious  purity  and  ef- 
ficiency, could  nol  fail  to  propitiate  and  enjoy  the  favor  of  heaven. 
Such  a  nation,  presenting  so  bright  a  spot  amidst  surrounding  dark- 
ness and  gloom,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  special  regard  of  Divine 
Providence.  But  to  be  the  object  of  the  favorable  notice  and  special 
blessing  of  heaven,  who  can  estimate  the  importance  of  the  advan- 
tage in  all  that  pertains  to  progress  '?  To  have  all  that  class  of  cir- 
cumstances which  lie  without  the  sphere  of  the  nation's  control,  but 
to  whose  operations,  whether  flxvorable  or  unfavorable,  it  is  inevita- 
bly subject — to  have  all  these  directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  na- 
tion's weal,  a  condition  of  things  enjoyed  when  that  nation  is  the 
object  of  divine  complacency — who  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  national  prosperity  ? 

But  while  these  causes,  so  well  calculated  to  produce  the  won- 
derful progress  which  has  marked  our  national  history,  have  had 
such  untrammeled  and  abiding  existence,  and  have  indeed  effected 
such  wonderful  results,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  disguised  that  as  our 
peculiar  social  organization  and  civilization  have  had  time  to  advance 
towards  maturity,  and  to  assume  their  own  distinctive  development, 
principles  and  tendencies  have  begun  to  exhibit  themselves  which 
naturally  lead  to  decay,  and  which  therefore  may  reasonably  excite 
the  fearful  apprehensions  of  the  friends  of  American  civilization. 
A  high  degree  of  the  philosophic  element,  of  the  capacity  for 
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that  kind  of  reflection  and  extended  generalization  which  seems  to 
the  mind  a  just  appreciation  of  broad  general  principles,  is  essential 
to  every  successful  form  of  civilization.  In  our  country,  and  in  all 
republics,  government  is  maintained  not  so  much  by  physical  force 
as  by  an  appreciation  of  fundamental  principles,  which  principles  are 
embodied  in  the  written  constitution,  and  in  the  established  modes  of 
its  administration.  Not  merely  intelligence,  therefore,  but  a  certain 
order  of  intelligence  is  demanded  by  free  governments.  Without  it, 
these  great  principles  being  unrecognized,  the  proper  guides  of  the 
state  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  government  becomes  the  subject  of 
the  caprice  of  an  unregulated,  vascillating  public. 

All  successful  social  compacts  demand  a  constant  accession  of  new 
truths,  of  new  and  pertinent  ideas.  The  original  thought,  tlie  abstract 
truth,  which  emanates  from  profoundly  philosophical  minds,  lead  the 
way  in  all  progress,  and  must  be  in  the  advance  in  any  prosperous 
condition  of  society.  As  existing  ideas  are  worked  up  and  receive 
their  full  development,  society,  without  additional  accessions,  loses 
its  enterprise  and  means  of  progress,  and,  though  it  may  rgst  awhile 
at  its  attained  elevation,  it  will  soon  retrograde  into  decay.  It  is  to 
this  principle  that  is  to  be  referred  the  decay  of  various  nations,  of 
which  Spain  is  a  distinguished  instance.  In  her  palmy  days  the  philo- 
sophic element  blended  with  her  form  of  civilization  in  sufficient  de- 
gree to  secure  this  necessary  condition  of  national  progress  ;  but  when, 
from  the  vast  resources  of  wealth,  and  especially  of  mineral  wealth, 
her  newly-acquired  American  possessions  opened  up,  her  attention 
became  engrossed  in  those  material  groveling  things  ;  the  philosophic 
element  losing  its  importance  and  its  cultivation,  these  accessions  of 
new  truth  ceased,  and  Spain  lost  her  superiority  and  her  glory. 

A  correct  understanding  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  pecu- 
liar exercises  their  practical  realization  involve,  and  especially  the 
application  of  Christian  principles  to  practical  life,  in  which  is  implied 
the  system  of  moral  philosophy  itself,  all  likewise  demand  a  promi- 
nent development  of  the  philosophical  or  reflective  faculties,  a  large 
capacity  for  generalization,  for  the  appreciation  and  application  of  ab- 
stract principles. 

But  in  our  country,  where  the  popular  element  prevails,  and  the 
standard  of  knowledge  is  universally  sought  to  be  regulated  by  the 
popular  apprehension — where,  fronr  the  abundance  of  external  re- 
sources, there  exists  none  of  that  stress  of  circumstances  by  which, 
men  being  thrown  back  upon  themselves,  the  higher  powers  of  the 
mind  are  taxed  and  brought  into  use — whei-e  the  impatience  and  rest- 
lessness of  the  people,  and  especially  of  the  youth,  the  result  of  the 
habits  of  self-indulgence,  and  the  early  period  of  the  transition  to 
manhood  conventionally  established,  are  flxtal  to  all  plans  of  extended 
education,  of  patient,  laborious,  protracted  mental  discipline,  necessary 
for  such  development  and  training  of  these  higher  powers  as  will 
give  them  prominence  and  influence  in  the  general  tastes  and  pur- 
suits of  the  people — where,  indeed,  the  utilitarian,  ^wacf/ca^  spirit  of 
the  age  so  incorporates  itself  into  the  meagre  system  of  education 
that  does  exist,  as  to  divest  it  of  all  the  power  it  might  otherwise  have 
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for  the  cultivation  of  these  higher  powers  of  mind,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  philosophic  element  will  find  that  culture  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  proper  place  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  must  assume  a  gradual  decline. 

That  tliis  decline  has  already  begun  to  exhibit  itself,  existing  facts 
abundantly  prove.  No  longer  does  the  public  mind  hold  first  in  im- 
portance those  abstract  principles,  which  constitute  the  foundation 
and  frame-work  of  our  peculiar  government,  and  by  which  its  genius 
is  determined.  Such  a  characteristic  is  contemned,  and  often  derided 
as  metaphysical  and  impracticable.  But,  rather,  expediency  and 
practicalness^  as  determined  by  the  immediate  bearings  and  conse- 
quences of  measures,  are  the  only  points  surveyed  in  the  determina- 
tion of  political  questions.  No  longer  are  statesmen  appreciated  as 
in  the  days  of  JefFei'son,  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  for  their 
profound  acquirements  in  the  philosophy  of  government,  and  the 
weight  they  give  to  the  great  principles  of  the  constitution  in  all  their 
political  sentiments  and  policy,  the  result  of  a  profound  capacity, 
justly  to  appreciate  and  construe  those  great  principles ;  but  bril- 
liancy, the  power  to  captivate  and  sway  the  people  by  specious  decla- 
mation and  the  charms  of  a  striking  elocution,  are  the  most  favored 
passports  to  public  promotion  and  influence.  Authors  of  deep  origi- 
nality, whose  pages  everywhere  abound  with  specimens  of  the  widest, 
truest  philosophy, — who,  indeed,  as  the  originators  of  new  truths,  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  are  properly  the  great  teach- 
ers of  the  age,  are  scorned  as  visionary  and  unintelligible  ;  while 
writers  who,  for  the  very  reason  they  are  destitute  of  the  highest  at- 
tributes of  mind,  dealing  in  topics  secondary  in  importance  to  the 
great  problems  of  human  life,  but  accommodated  to  the  apprehension 
and  tastes  of  the  common  mind,  are  everywhere  admired  and  em- 
braced as  the  true  prophets  of  the  age.  Writings,  whether  old  or  re- 
cent, whether  found  in  books  or  reviews,  abounding  in  deep,  compre- 
hensive thought,  and  spreading  out  to  the  gaze  of  the  thoughtful  the 
profoundest  acquirements  of  research,  the  deepest  lessons  of  wisdom, 
and  the  brightest  illuminations  of  a  true,  all-embracing  philosophy, 
and  that,  too,  upon  subjects  relevant  to  the  times  and  the  existing 
wants  of  men,  are  unpatronized,  neglected,  despised ;  while  the  Pen- 
and-ink  Sketches,  the  Hurry-graphs,  the  Random  Shots,  the  Passing 
Glimpses — crude,  meagre,  vmdigested,  impromptu  productions  of  the 
superficial,  teeming  from  the  press  in  the  fovm  of  books,  periodicals, 
newspapers, — constitute  the  staple  reading  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
philosophy,  as  that  term  signifies  great  abstract  principles,  and  those 
principles  in  their  application  to  the  great  problems  of  human  life, 
finds  but  few  admirers  in  our  flivored  country  ;  and  none  encounter 
denunciation  more  unsparing,  and  ridicule  more  bitter,  than  those 
who  have  caught  its  spirit,  and  manifest  its  teachings  in  their  public 
exhibitions. 

Another  ground  of  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  permanence  and 
success  of  American  institutions,  is  found  in  a  decline  in  a  proper 
regard  for  the  tenure  of  liberty.  Our  forefathers  knew  from  bitter 
experience  the  value  of  liberty,  and  in  their  political  opinions  and  con- 
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duct  were  mainly  influenced  by  this  consideration.  They  knew  what 
was  involved  in  the  want  of  liberty,  and  the  difficulties  of  its  acquire- 
ment. It  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  they  would  do  any- 
thing to  forfeit  liberty.  But  our  generation,  inheriting  from  their  birth 
this  happy  condition,  and  knowing  from  experience  no  other,  are  with- 
out opportunity  to  learn  from  contrast  its  inestimable  value;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  together  with  the  fact  of  the  steady  success  of  our  institu- 
tions, are  without  any  salutary  apprehension  of  the  possibility  of  its  loss. 
Our  people,  therefore,  give  but  little  attention  to  the  tenure  of  their  lib- 
erties. But  such  a  state  of  things  must  necessarily  be  full  of  danger  to 
our  institutions.  In  our  country,  where  there  is  nothing  but  the  control- 
ling power  of  principle  to  keep  government  within  its  legitimate  sphere, 
and  to  secure  uniformity  to  its  general  movements  and  policy,  the  ab- 
sence of  this  great  guiding  conservative  spirit,  the  real  foundation  of  all 
free  governments,  necessarily  involves  an  abandonment  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  mere  chances  of  accident  and  caprice.  The  effect  of  the 
declining  influence  of  this  spirit  is  already  seen,  in  the  formation  of 
parties  upon  principles,  and  looking  to  ends,  not  having  respect  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  country,  but  rather  to  selfish  results,  giving  rise 
thereby  to  political  corruption,  and  a  general  depravation  of  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  country.  Still  further  is  it  seen  in  a  general  loose- 
ness of  opinion  as  to  the  objects  and  policy  of  the  government, 
appropriating  its  powers  to  the  accomplishment  of  any  favorite 
schemes  of  personal  interest,  and  recklessly  wielding  it  to  any  de- 
signs at  home  or  abroad,  which  passion,  prejudice,  or  any  visionary 
theory  of  human  amelioration  may  suggest.  In  short,  it  is  seen  in 
the  growing  unpopularity  of  all  treatment  of  and  reference  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  growing  out  of  the  irksomeness  of  their 
hampering,  restraining  influences,  and  a  general  carelessness  of  the 
effects  of  measures  upon  the  integrity  and  security  of  those  princi- 
ples. It  is  true  the  American  people  love  liberty,  and  in  any  final 
contest  in  which  its  safety  was  involved,  would  defend  it  to  the  utmost; 
yet  the  danger  is,  that  through  this  recklessness  of  its  tenure  and  the 
increasing  tendency  to  its  abuse,  the  government  will  at  last  be  swung 
so  far  from  its  true  position,  that  any  exercise  of  this  affection  may 
be  unavailing  for  its  restoration,  and  in  spite  of  it,  our  free  institutions 
will  fall  into  ruin.  Oar  country  is  not,  even  at  this  early  day,  with- 
out examples  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this  growing  evil. 
Already  has  government,  in  a  reckless  disregard  of  her  true  functions, 
been  sought  to  be  wielded  to  sectional  oppression  ;  and  even  now, 
with  a  vain  belief  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  nation  and  its  necessary 
perpetuity,  in  its  present  free  and  prosperous  condition,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances of  opposition  and  peril,  is  the  dangerous  experiment,  new 
in  our  history,  and  contrary  to  its  settled  policy,  sought  to  be  tried, 
of  making  it  the  umpire  and  dictator  of  all  other  nations.^ 

There  is  a  growing  demagogism  in  our  country  that  is  destined 
to  endanger  our  institutions.  Men  of  the  highest  popular  talent, 
especially  in  this  day,  in  which  public  speaking  is  so  common,  and,  in- 
deed, a  demand  for  the  attainment  of  all  grades  of  office,  can  attain  a 
controling  influence  over  the  public  mind.      But  when  once  attained. 
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such  is  the  charm  of  their  names,  that  with  their  opportunities  of 
access  to  the  popular  ear  which  the  hustings  afford,  and  in  the  absence 
among  the  people  of  any  sensitive  regard  for  the  integrity  of  our  in- 
stitutions, the  political  direction  of  the  people  is  almost  entirely  sub- 
ject to  their  dictation.  But  such  is  the  insidious  corrupting  character 
of  political  ambition,  that  many  of  these  men,  thus  given  up  to  its 
sway,  are  for  the  most  part  selfish  in  their  aims,  and  are  restrained 
in  their  efforts  to  compass  these  aims  by  no  law,  but  the  fear  of  the 
forfeiture  of  the  position  already  attained.  In  this  power  of  control 
over  the  masses,  thus  held  by  a  few,  and  which  is  so  liable  to  be 
wielded  to  corrupt  purposes,  there  is  just  reason  for  the  apprehension 
of  radical  evil  to  our  institutions  and  general  national  interests. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  public  speaking  for 
office,  and  as  is  the  custom  more  recently  for  the  highest  offices,  is  des- 
tined to  work  the  most  serious  harm.  It  gives  to  a  few  men  undue 
influence,  and  that,  too,  as  oratorical  ability  is  not  generally  accompa- 
nied by  the  soundest  judgments — men  not  the  most  safe  and  reliable  in 
council — while  it  closes  the  way  to  preferment  andjinfluence  of  men  who 
are  without  the  gifts  of  oratory,  but  who,  from  the  ripeness  of  their 
judgments,  the  extent  of  their  acquirements,  and  the  integrity  of  their 
characters,  have  the  highest  capabilities  for  public  usefulness.  It 
gives,  too,  increased  focilities  for  political  combinations  and  for  increas- 
ing the  tyranny  of  party  ism  ;  and  hence,  for  the  perpetration  of  all  the 
mischief  resulting  from  the  forcible  direction  of  the  masses  to  corrupt 
and  selfish  ends.  And  as  eloquence  is  destined  to  be  increasingly  used 
and  increasingly  potent  as  an  instrument  of  political  ambition,  these 
evils  are  destined  to  be  felt  in  increasing  weight  upon  the  country. 
Already  they  are  seriously  felt  in  the  scheming  and  trickery,  prac- 
tised in  high  political  life,  for  the  high  offices  of  the  government,  of 
which  the  people  have  occasional  casual  intimations,  and  which  plainly 
show  the  extent  to  which  the  country  is  subjected  to  a  corruj^t  politi- 
cal demagogism. 

There  are  various  social  evils  that  are  gradually  diffusing  them- 
selves, which  are  calculated  to  work  much  harm,  as  well  to  our 
institutions  as  to  our  form  of  civilization. 

There  is  in  some  sections  of  our  country  a  species  of  religious 
fanaticism,  the  result  of  a  good  degree  of  the  religious  element, 
unchastened  by  common  sense  and  the  light  of  the  Bible,  that,  taking 
a  partial  and  perverted  view  of  religious  obligation,  assumes  the  ultra 
ground,  that  every  man  may  determine  the  extent  of  his  allegiance  to 
civil  government,  and  is  therefore  competent  to  set  aside  the  obliga- 
tions of  government  in  the  pursuance  of  any  extravagant  notion  his 
own  disordered  fancy  may  suggest.  An  assumption  not  only  at 
war  with  all  government,  but  which  in  ours,  the  result  of  mutual 
concession  and  compromise,  must  result  in  revolution  and  anarchy. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  enjoying  the  largest  amount  of  civil  liberty, 
and  abounding  in  all  the  means  of  easy  living,  and  fostering  conse- 
quently habits  of  self  indulgence  and  personal  ease,  there  is  almost 
necessarily  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  of  restlessness,  under  the  re- 
straints of  law.  This  spirit,  thus  growing  out  of  our  political  condition, 
is  strengthened  by  the  lawless  manner  of  youthful  training  itself,  the 
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result  of  our  peculiar  social  condition,  a  manner  involving  the  reversal 
of  the  order  of  nature,  and  likewise  by  that  absence  of  all  reverence 
for  the  past,  and  general  spirit  of  disloyalty  to  established  principles, 
and  forms  the  general  characteristic  of  the  age  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  the  early  period  of  our  government, 
when  the  sturdy,  self-denying,  law-abiding  virtues  prevailed.  But  it 
now  manifests  itself  in  all  the  departments  of  life,  civil,  social  and 
religious,  presenting  every  where  a  condition  of  affairs  most  unsafe 
for  successful  government,  and  destructive  of  the  chief  conservative 
element,  both  of  church  and  state. 

In  no  country  will  the  socialist  principle,  of  an  equality  of  con- 
dition as  the  right  of  every  man,  have  more  chance  for  ultimate 
prevalence  than  in  ours.  The  very  equality  of  political  rights 
guarantied  by  our  ci-v-il  institutions  naturally  suggests  this  notion. 
The  political  importance  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  consequent 
pandering  to  them  of  political  aspirants,  fosters  it ;  and  the  foreign 
element  of  our  population,  among  whom  this  sentiment,  from  the 
reaction  of  political  views,  the  result  of  their  altered  political  condition , 
so  generally  prevails,  contributes  to  its  acceptability  and  influence. 
This  agrarianism,  in  some  of  its  specific  forms,  already  has  extensive 
prevalence.  Already  is  the  doctrine  proclaimed,  of  the  political  right 
of  the  poor  to  support  from  the  rich ;  and  already  has  it  been  prac- 
tically embraced  in  some  quarters,  by  legislative  enactments  in  their 
behalf  in  the  shape  of  exemptions,  bounties,  and  other  forms  of  special 
protection.  And  even  in  the  high  precincts  of  the  National  Assembly 
the  doctrine  is  seized  upon  for  partisan  purposes,  and  practically  acted 
upon,  in  the  recent  system  it  has  adopted  of  extensive  appropriations 
in  the  form  of  gifts  of  the  public  pr-'perty  of  the  nation.  The  danger 
is,  that  this  principle,  thus  recognized  and  favored  with  all  the  facili- 
ties for  growth  and  expansion  our  peculiar  condition  affords,  will 
gradually  diffuse  itself  through  the  public  mind,  until,  reaching  its  full 
limits,  it  will  assume  its  place  as  a  controlling  element  in  our  social 
condition,  and  consequently  effectually  change  the  whole  character  of 
our  institutions. 

But  while  the  country  has  much  to  fear  from  these  evils,  especially 
in  their  progressive  growth,  yet  to  the  patriot  it  is  a  source  of  the  ' 
most  heartfelt  self-gratulation,  that  there  are  still  in  our  happy  con- 
stitutional provisions,  and  in  the  frame-work  of  our  social  fabric,  ele- 
ments of  a  conservative  character,  in  addition  to  those  fundamental 
causes  of  'our  national  prosperity  already  adverted  to,  most  of  which 
are  destined  still  to  operate  beneficently,  that  justify  the  hope  of  a  yet 
long  and  glorious  future  for  our  country. 

The  relations  of  the  states  to  the  general  government  established 
by  the  constitution,  will,  if  properly  observed,  prevent  many  evils 
that  might  otherwise  jeopard  the  perpetuity  of  the  government. 
Under  this  arrangement,  the  sphere  of  the  general  government  is  so 
restricted,  as  that  it  can  never  become  a  burden  either  by  invading 
the  rights  of  particular  sections  or  classes,  or  by  any  general  system 
of  oppression ;  while  the  absence  of  necessary  government  functions, 
which  fhis  restriction  would  other  w'ise  involve,  is  amply  supplied  by 
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the  powers  of  the^state  governments,  which,  having  more  immediately 
a  local  bearing,  leave  no  interest  without  its  rightful  protection. 
Whatever  oppositions  of  interest  or  opinion  may  exist  between  dif- 
ferent sections,  this  system,  properly  observed,  excludes  them  entirely 
from  the  sphere  of  the  general  government.  The  causes,  therefore, 
which  have  often  rendered  other  governments  oppressive,  and  led  to 
their  overthrow,  this  system  provides  against,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  none  the  less  adequate  to  fulfil  all  the  purposes  which  govern- 
ment is  designed  to  subserve. 

There  will  be,  witliout  doubt,  growing  out  of  the  various  causes  of 
decay  already  stated,  all  of  which  impinge  on  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  this  system,  and  likewise  out  of  the  contrariety  of  sectional 
interests,  strong  influences  existing,  tending  practically  to  set  aside 
this  cardinal  feature  of  our  national  constitution ;  yet  there  will  al- 
ways exist  a  strong  counteractive  tendency  in  the  fact  of  the  clear- 
ness in  which  it  stands  forth  in  the  written  constitution  itself,  and  in 
the  additional  fact  that  there  will  always  be  a  portion  of  the  country 
— that  is,  the  weaker  portion — whose  interest  it  will  be,  most  firmly, 
to  maintain  it. 

The  doctrine  of  states  rights  is,  indeed,  the  great  conservative  ele- 
ment of  our  system  of  government,  the  balance-wheel  by  which  alone 
the  constitutional  adjustments  of  the  system  are  maintained,  and  the 
ope]-ations  of  government  so  restrained,  as  to  be  incapa'ble  of  working 
change  in  our  institutions.  Securing  the  great  principle  of  concur- 
rent majorities,  so  necessaiy  to  wholesome  restraints  upon  the  pow- 
ers of  government,  it  is  the  only  protection  to  minorities  against  sec- 
tional aggression  and  tyranny. 

The  vastness  of  our  territorial  extent  will  be  exceedingly  favorable 
to  our  national  permanence.  The  dangerous  increase  of  responsibili- 
ties, and  the  general  unwieldiness  that  might  be  supposed  to  result, 
are  obviated  by  the  division  of  this  vast  territory  into  separate  states, 
by  which  the  business  of  local  legislation  is  thrown  upon  local  legis- 
latures, while  the  general  government  has  jurisdiction  only  over 
those  general  interests  which,  as  they  are  common  to  all  sections, 
are  comparatively  few  and  free  from  all  the  necessary  can?;es  of  dan- 
gerous collisions.  Indeed,  this  increase  in  the  diversity  of  sectional 
interests,  and  consequent  multiplication  of  concurrent  majorities,  by 
increasing  the  number  of  checks  and  balances  in  the  operations  of  the 
government,  is,  in  itself,  a  powerful  safeguard  to  national  permanence 
and  prosperity. 

A  dense  population  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  a  republican  gov- 
ernment has  to  fear.  It  is  only  in  such  population  that  social  evil 
has  opportunities  to  propagate  itself  to  any  fearful  extent.  Ultraism 
and  humbuggery  flourish  nowhere  else.  The  collision  of  interests, 
the  result  of  this  multiplication  of  the  points  of  contact  between  men, 
originate  and  present  facilities  for  the  indulgence  of  criminal  passions 
and  purposes  from  which  sparser  populations  are  comparatively  free. 
Dense  populations  always  present  a  larger  class  who  are  seeking  to 
live  by  fraud,  and  without  legitimate  employment,  and  among  whom 
are  to  be  found  the  worst  elements  of  discontent  and  insubordination. 
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Indeed,  all  elements  of  mischief  having,  by  the  opportunities  of  com- 
bination and  concert,  afforded  greater  facilities  for  development  and 
propagation,  are  more  to  be  dreaded  in  this  condition  of  society. 
These  evils,  incident  to  a  dense  population  everywhere,  will  be  neces- 
sarily felt  to  a  greater  extent  under  the  relaxed,  indulgent  system  of 
a  republican  government.  Indeed,  since  the  execution  of  law  under 
this  system  is  dependent  more  upon  public  oi^inion  than  the  intrinsic 
authority  of  law,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  these  evils,  in  many  communi- 
ties, might  be  free  to  develop  themselves  without  restraint. 

But  from  this  unhappy  condition  of  society,  which  has  been  the 
bone  of  the  sti'ongest  governments,  and  which  is  so  illy  suited  to 
ours,  the  ample  extent  of  our  territory  must  continue  to  relieve  us. 
Men  will  not  submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  a  crowded  population, 
when  the  opportunities  for  less  restricted  situations  are  abundantly 
aiForded.*  They  will  disperse  into  ampler  fields,  where,  free  from  the 
vices  and  the  excitements  of  an  unhappy  social  state,  they  will  enjoy 
ample  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  their  own  condition,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  virtues  of  upright,  useful  citizens. 

The  vast  extent  of  our  territory  will  still  further  contribute  to  our 
national  prosperity,  in  that  it  will  continue  to  furnish,  to  the  largest 
possible  extent,  all  the  natural  advantages  for  easy  living.  A  country 
that  affords  the  means  of  easy  living,  of  rapid  improvement  in 
individual  and  social  condition,  need  not  apprehend  danger  to  the 
government  from  the  people.  Happy  themselves,  and  buoyant  with 
hope,  they  are  content  with  the  government.  They  are  its  friends 
and  supporters.  This  is  particularly  true,  when,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  the  agricultural  interest  preserves  its  justjiredominance ;  since, 
while  in  this  state  of  things  the  country  is  relieved  from  real  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  powers,  and  consequently  from  all  those  entangling, 
exciting  questions  of  foreign  policy  which  a  dependent  state  might 
involve,  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  agricultural  employ- 
ments, which,  tending  to  isolate  and  to  individualize,  frees  from  the 
distracting,  demoralizing  influences  of  an  intensely  social  life,  and 
cultivates  those  sturdy,  substantial  equalities,  that  native  force  and 
strength  of  character,  the  proper  foundation  of  a  stable  republic. 
These  abundant  external  resources  invite  the  attention  away  from  the 
imaginary  evils  of  the  social  state,  forestall  those  demands  for  pro- 
tection from  government  which  in  other  countries  it  is  thought  to  be 
its  prerogative  to  bestow,  and  relieving  it  thereljy  from  the  clamors 
of  corrupt  selfishness  and  restless  discontent,  free  it  from  those 
dreaded  sources  of  clanger. 

This  vast  extent  of  country,  multiplying  and  diversifying  the 
resources  of  the  country,  increases  its  independence  of  other  coun- 
tries, augments  its  power,  enlarges  the  sphere  of  social  improvement 
and  enjoyment,  elevates  and  expands  the  individual  as  well  as  the 
national  mind,  and  in  every  way  widens  the  basis  of  national  per- 
manence and  progress. 

The  purposes  which  the  Almighty  evidently  designs  to  subserve, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  American  nation,  authorizes  a  con- 
fident belief  that  it  is  yet'destincd  to  a  long  and  increasingly  glori- 
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ous  career.  Brought  into  existence  just  at  that  period  when  the 
■world  had  begun  to  rise  to  that  intellectual  and  moral  eminence,  and 
to  enjoy,  through  the  widening  range  of  commerce  and  enterprise, 
guided  by  science  and  well-regulated  intelligence,  that  extended  inter- 
course between  the  various  portions  of  the  earth  which  would  give 
to  a  great  and  prosperous  nation  the  utmost  facilities  for  impressing 
itself  upon  the  world  ;  starting  with  a  population  uncommonly  free 
from  the  errors  of  former  and  elsewhere  prevailing  systems,  and 
which  has  developed,  in  every  step  of  its  career,  the  elements  both  of 
mind  and  heart  most  approved  of  Heaven,  and  best  calculated  to 
supply  the  demands  of  human  progress ;  occupying  a  geographical 
position  with  reference  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  the  condi- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  world  would  naturally  indicate  as  most  favoi'- 
able  to  adjust  its  capacities  of  usefulness  to  the  wants  of  mankind — 
the  indications  are  unmistakable,  that  the  providence  of  God  has 
marked  out  for  our  nation  a  career  of  usefulness  as  broad  and  as 
grand  as  the  interests  of  the  world,  and  whose  duration,  therefore, 
must  be  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  these  appointed 
results. 

Here,  in  this  favored  land,  is  to  be  illustrated  in  living,  actual 
example,  those  benign  institutions  of  civil  government  which  give 
freedom  and  elevation  to  man  ;  that  system  of  religion,  which,  coming 
directly  from  God,  brings  the  individual  man  in  direct  relationship  to 
his  Maker ;  teaches  him  the  whole  range  of  his  responsibilities,  and 
invests  him  with  the  efficient  motives  for  their  successful  perform- 
ance, and  that  intellectual  emancipation  in  which  the  mind,  untram- 
melled in  its  aspirations,  is  urged  by  all  the  power  of  its  own  spon- 
taneous activity,  and  the  encouragements  of  enticing  reward  to  every 
field  of  inquiry  and  improvement.  The  world  around  us  is  strug- 
gling for  freedom  from  intellectual  and  physical  shackles,  that  it,  too, 
may  enter  upon  this  high  and  glorious  estate.  It  is  not  by  actual 
interference  that  we  are  to  assist  in  this  struggle.  It  is  not  physical, 
but  intellectual  and  moral  aid,  which  the  world  in  the  present  crisis 
demands.  These  are  the  weapons  by  which  alone  advancing  nations 
can  secure  their  preparation  for,  and  successfully  assert  their  claim  to, 
the  glorious  emancipation  we  enjoy.  It  is,  then,  by  our  own  brilliant 
example,  standing  out,  as  it  does,  midway  the  world,  and  offering 
conspicuously  to  the  gaze  of  surrounding  nations  the  glorious  exhi- 
bition, and  the  hope  of  a  higher,  happier  state,  that  we  are  to  secure 
to  the  world  the  redemption  they  need,  and  to  usher  in  the  era  of 
happiness  to  universal  man.  This,  then,  is  the  mission  to  which 
Providence  has  assigned  the  American  nation,  and  this  is  the  mission 
which,  even  now,  it  is  most  gloriously  fulfilling. 

May  we  not  hope  that  our  national  existence  is  destined  to  a 
continuance  as  long  as  the  duration  of  this  field  of  usefulness ;  and 
that  its  power  and  glory  will  ever  correspond  with  the  increasing 
extent  and  grandeur  of  the  world's  susceptibilities  of  elevation  and 
improvement. 

The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  to  the  nations  south  and 
west  of  her,  which  embrace  the  largest  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  globe,  point  her  out  as  destined  to  effect  the  most  important  and 
permanent  results  in  the  history  of  the  woi-kl.  It  was  in  the  East 
that  civilization  first  began.  Gradually  it  has  extended  itself  west- 
ward, but  always  developing  itself  in  each  step  of  its  progress  in 
ampler  proportions  and  brighter  light,  until  at  last,  in  noontide 
splendor,  it  has  displayed  itself  upon  the  American  continent:  But 
in  every  case  it  has  been  by  colonization,  and  the  consequent  amalga- 
mation of  races,  by  which  the  aboriginal  race  was  supplanted,  that 
this  western  march  of  an  increasing  civilization  has  been  realized. 
The  capabilities  of  improvement  in  any  race  are  circumscribed  by 
definite  limits.  And  if  the  regions  of  South  America,  of  the  Paeific 
Isles,  and  of  the  vast  continent  of  Asia,  are  destined  to  become  the 
seats  of  a  civilization  higher  than  any  now  enjoyed,  which,  as  an  in- 
ference from  the  general  coui-se  of  its  progress  hitherto,  and  the  ap- 
parent design  of  Providence,  seems  quite  certain,  it  must  be  by  the 
infusion  of  elements,  both  of  race  and  of  knowledge,  the  offspring  of 
a  people  and  of  a  civilization  elsewhere  existing.  The  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  these  vast  regions  designate  her  as  the 
instrument  by  which  these  conditions  of  this  advancing  civilization 
are  to  be  fulfilled.  Already  has  she,  by  a  rapid  course  of  coloniza- 
tion, supplanted  the  inferior  race  of  her  recently  acquired  Pacific  ter- 
ritories, and  with  one  rapid  bound  extended  the  western  limit  of  her 
own  noble  race  and"  civilization  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
Thus  even  now  is  she  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  j\Iexico, 
South  x\merica,  the  Isles  of  the  Pacific,  and  even  Asia  herself  It  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  that  a  people,  so  active  and  enterprising  as 
ours,  with  all  the  facilities  for  immigration  and  colonization  in  respect 
of  these  regions — which  an  iucreasuig  commerce  and  a  widening  inter- 
national intercourse,  promoted  by  the  remarkable  improvements  which 
the  modes  of  transit  of  later  times  will  secure,  will  not  be  long  in 
spreading  in  the  midst  of  these  regions.  But  wherever  they  go,  this 
inferior  native  population,  as  the  result  of  amalgamation,  and  that 
great  law  of  contact  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  race,  by  which  the 
latter  gives  place  to  the  former,  must  be  gradually  supplanted,  and 
its  place  occupied  by  this  highest  of  races. 

It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  revolution  of  years  the 
descendants  of  the  American  people,  still  higher  elevated  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  possessing  the  vast  treasures  of  a  glorious  civilization, 
and  the  blessings  of  a  saving  Christianity,  will  occupy  the  entire  extent 
of  America,  the  rich  and  fertile  plains  of  Asia,  together  with  the  inter- 
mediate isles  of  the  sea,  in  fulfilment  of  the  great  purpose  of  heaven, 
of  the  ultimate  enlightenment  of  the  whole  earth,  and  the  gradual 
elevation  of  man  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  promised  millenial 
day.  Results  so  far  reaching  and  grand,  require  for  their  realization 
a  lapse  of  time,  and  an  extent  and  grandeur  of  means  that  bespeak 
for  our  country  a  yet  long  and  glorious  career. 

A  country  so  abounding  in  all  the  elements  of  permanence  and 
prosperity,  so  elevated  by  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  objects  to 
the  realization  of  which  it  is  committed,  and  yet  containing  in  itself 
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SO  many  of  the  seeds  of  decay,  must  devolve  upon  its  citizens  the 
most  high  and  sacred  duties. 

In  those  countries  where  the  responsibilities  of  government  are 
confined  to  certain  classes,  that  part  of  the  population  excluded  from 
those  classes  being  without  power  to  impress  themselves  upon  the 
government,  may  be  excused  from  the  duty  of  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  its  principles  and  operations.  But  in  our  country,  where 
every  man  may  exercise  an  efficient  agency  in  the  machinery  of 
government,  and  where  the  entire  sovereignty  is  but  the  aggregation 
of  the  individual  sovereigns  which  compose  it,  the  obligation  to  study 
the  constitution  of  the  country  and  the  proper  modes  of  its  just  ad- 
ministration, presses  with  the  utmost  sacredness  upon  every  freeman. 
It  is  not  enough  that  American  citizens  should  have  a  mere  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  the  general  character  of  the  government  and 
the  history  and  interests  of  parties,  such  as  may  be  derived  from  the 
common  newspapers  and  political  speeches  of  the  day ;  such  knowl- 
edge both  misleads  and  renders  its  possessor  the  more  susceptible  of 
delusion  by  the  ambitious.  But  the  constitution  itself  should  be  read 
and- studied  by  every  one  for  himself;  its  principles,  and  their  mutual 
relations  as  a  regular  system,  should  be  clearly  apprehended  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  application  and  the  operation  of  those  principles,  as 
exhibited  in  the  entire  history  of  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  the  object  of  constant  attention  and  inquiry  ;  so  that 
every  man,  not  depending  upon  others  for  direction  in  his  political 
sentiments  and  action,  should  be  able  to  determine  for  himself  intel- 
ligently, by  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles  involved,  all 
questions  in  the  solution  of  which  he  as  an  American  citizen  is  in- 
terested. Such  a  course  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  masses  above 
the  delusions  of  the  designing,  and  to  secure  to  every  man  those 
high  qualifications  of  intelligence  and  statesmanship  which  the  theory 
of  the  government  both  presupposes  and  demands.  No  American 
should  be  without  a  printed  copy  of  the  constitution  of  his  country  ; 
and,  as  the  great  chart  of  his  liberties  and  immunities,  it  should  be  the 
text-book  of  his  constant  reference  and  study. 

That  independence  of  judgment  and  of  conduct,  which  holds  well 
settled  opinions  of  the  constitution  and  political  policy  paramount  to 
the  interests  of  party  and  the  claims  of  men,  is  the  essential  quality 
of  true  American  patriotism.  Without  it,  the  individual  man  is  so 
hampered  and  restrained,  as  to  be  incapable  of  that  enlarged  and  sym- 
metrical development  and  progress  which  our  wise  and  liberal  system 
of  government  is  so  well  calculated  to  secure.  Without  it,  our 
government,  instead  of  being  the  expression  of  the  people's  will,  will 
be  in  effect  but  an  oligarchy,  the  instrument  of  the  ambition  of  bold 
aspirants.  Without  it,  indeed,  the  constitution  itself  will  cease  to  be 
the  political  directory,  and  only  referred  to  and  used  as  an  auxiliary 
to  power  and  influence. 

An  enlightened  public  spirit,  which  seeks  to  make  the  country 
prosperous  and  happy,  by  the  development  of  its  resources  and  the 
multiplication  of  its  conveniences  and  enjoyments,  it  is  the  sacred  duty 
of  every  American  citizen  to  maintain.     Such  a  spirit,  thus  practically 
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exercised,  necessarily  promotes  the  well-being  of  every  citizen  di- 
rectly, and  likewise  indirectly  by  that  security  and  permanence  which 
the  general  support  of  such  interest  necessarily  secures  to  the  whole 
nation.  Enterprises  designed  to  forward  the  interests  of  Christianity, 
of  public  education,  of  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  generally, 
on  a  scale  of  the  highest  magnificence,  embracing  the  claims  of  the'  far- 
reaching  future  as  well  as  the  wants  of  the  present,  should  engage  the 
attention  and  co-operation  of  every  free  American. 

Finally.  Recognizing  the  existence  of  a  great  superintending  Provi- 
dence, which  guards  and  directs  the  interests  of  nations,  and  especially 
of  one  so  evidently  designed  to  compass  the  grandest  results  of  use- 
fulness in  the  world's  history  as  is  ours,  every  American  should  not 
only,  by  an  enlightened  consultation  of  the  providential  bearings  of 
the  nation,  seek  to  conform  his  own  course  of  action  to  them,  but,  if 
he  be  a  praying  man,  should  constantly  hold  the  vast  interests  of  the 
nation  before  the  throne  of  Divine  grace,  and  secure,  by  the  power  of 
his  own  personal  interest  there,  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  onward  destiny  of  our  beloved  Republic. 

Thus,  blessed  with  such  glorious  elements  within,  and  surrounded 
by  such  favorable  circumstances  without,  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  may  justly  swell  with  triumphant  anticipations  of  the  increasing 
power,  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  nation. 


ART.  VI.-HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  COLLECTIONS  OF  LOUISIANA. 

THE  PARISH    OF    CATAHOULA (  Concluded.) BIRDS FISHES AGRICUL- 
TURAL    PRODUCTIONS EARLY     STEAM      NAVIGATION     IN     LOUISIANA 

LEVEES RELIGION EDUCATION VITAL        STATISTICS BIOGRAPHY 

CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Birds. — Having  disposed  of  the  animals,  we  will  next  notice  a  few  birds 
which  are  not  very  common  in  this  section  of  country;  and  the  statements 
here  made  are  entirely  from  observations  made  by  others.  Ravens,  of  a 
large  size,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Catahoula  Lake,  said  to  be  as  large  as 
the  carrion-crow.  Jackdaw,  in  same  place.  Paroquets  were  once  quite 
numerous,  but  of  late  they  are  only  found  in  remote  places.  Whip-po- 
wils,  of  two  kinds,  designated  by  the  names  of  Spanish  and  American. 
The  former  is  larger  and  more  clumsy  in  its  maice,  and  brown  all  over  ;  the 
cry  of  this  kind  is  "  cMck-wilV s-ioidow  ;"  these  also  rear  their  young  here. 
The  latter,  or  American,  is  of  a  more  comely  appearance,  brown  on  the 
back,  with  some  white  feathers  in  the  wings ;  they  migrate  northward,  and 
their  cry  is  "  Whip-po-ivil."  It  is  probable  that  tiiese  may  be  only  the 
differences  between  the  males  and  females.  Goldfinch,  a  small  bird,  with 
dove-colored  back  and  yellow  breast  and  belly,  rear  their  young  here. 
Cormorants  or  Corvorants,  of  two  kinds.  Wild  Geese,  of  two  kinds.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  report  from  Concordia  for  other  kinds  of  birds. 

Fishes. — The  only  kinds  peculiar  to  these  waters  is  the  Toad  Fish, 
which  is  found  in  Catahoula  Lake,  and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Stingaree,  having  a  flat  circular  body,  large  eyes,  close  together,  and  having  a 
tail  and  feet  resembling  the  Tadpole  in  its  transition  state.  The  Pike  is 
found  plentifully  in  the  creeks  of  the  pine  hills.  The  Trout  is  very  nu- 
42  VOL  II. 
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merous  in  same  place.  No  streams  furnish  better  fishing  than  those  in  the 
pine  hills.  Hundreds  have  been  caught  in  a  few  hours  with  hook  and  line, 
while  with  the  drop-net,  many  bushels  have  been  secured  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  Fishing  parties  and  pic-nic  parties  afford  great  amusement 
in  the  summer  months,  when  the  citizens  from  the  swamp  resort  there  to 
enjoy  the  delightful  breezes  and  spring  water,  which  are  so  cheering  and 
healthful.  While  the  lake  is  full,  the  fish  in  the  creeks  do  not  bite  so 
well;  in  fact,  that  is  the  season  when  they  are  "not  at  home,"  but  far 
away,  roaming  the  lake  and  deep  waters  ;  but  when  the  water  is  falling, 
they  resort  in  countless  thousands  to  the  cool  creeks,  where  they  are 
caught  in  great  numbers,  and  can  be  seen  in  the  transparent  waters  in  im- 
mense schools,  ready  to  seize  the  bated  hook. 

Agricultural  Productions. — Under  this  head,  Co/^o«.  takes  the  first 
rank.  This  was  raised  in  small  patches  by  the  earliest  settlers  in  1796,  or 
earlier  ;  but  at  that  time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  cotton  gin  in  existence, 
and  the  few  pounds  of  the  staple  raised  were  spun  by  the  females  in  the 
family,  and  woven  for  home  use  ;  and  if  we  of  the  present  day  CQuld  see 
some  of  the  fabrics  of  these  industrious  pioneers,  we  would  be  astonished 
at  their  proficiency,  and  blush  at  our  own  idleness  and  supineness.  Then, 
the  thrifty  housewife  was  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  coloring,  in 
all  the  subtle  mixing  and  combining  of  shades  and  tints  which  now  are  left 
to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  Then,  nearly  every  article  of  dress  and  bed- 
ding was  made  at  home,  and  even  the  floor  was  carpeted  with  the  thick, 
comfortable  rag-carpet,  made  by  sewing  scraps  together  in  long  strings, 
which  were  rolled  into  immense  balls,  and  served  as  the  filling  for  the 
strong  warp,  which  would  last  for  years,  even  with  constant  use.  Then, 
the  cheerful  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel,  the  laughing  sound  of  the  cotton 
cards,  and  clattering  thump  of  the  busy  loom,  accompanied  by  the  merry 
song  of  the  pretty  maid,  or  more  sedate  matron,  all  betokened  contentment 
and  independence.  Well  do  we  remember  those  days  long  since  past, 
never,  never  to  return  !  Then,  we  were  called  from  our  childish  sports  to 
"  fill  quills"  and  "  hand  threads  in  the  harness,"  sometimes  to  keep  a  little 
slow  fire  on  an  oven  lid  under  the  warp,  of  a  damp  day,  so  as  to  keep  the 
sizing  dry.  Then,  again,  to  pick  burs  out  of  the  wool,  or  help  wash  the 
cotton  and  form  it  into  cakes  "  to  make  me  a  shirt,"  or  fill  the  large  greedy 
spools  of  warp  which  seemed  as  though  they  never  would  "  get  full." 
Again,  the  broaches  had  to  be  hanked,  or  reeled,  and  glad  were  we  to  hear 
the  old  clock  reel  begin  to  screech  the  premonitory  sound  before  the 
cheering  clack  would  warn  us  to  tie  the  cut.  All  these  things  are  as 
familiar  as  the  scenes  of  yesterday ;  and  with  all  those  toils  standing  out 
boldly  before  us,  still  often,  very  often,  the  words  come  unbidden  to  the 
lips — 

"  Oh,  would  I  were  a  boy  again  !" 

But  we  are  wandering  in  the  mazy  paths  of  childhood — in  that  far-off 
dream-land  where  poets  love  to  roam — but  must  hasten  back  to  the  stern 
reality  of  our  subject,  which  is  the  culture  of  cotton — a  theme  which  has 
caused  the  shedding  of  as  much  blood,  sweat  and  ink,  as  any  other  which 
has  existed  for  only  fifty  years.  In  the  time  we  speak  of,  i.  e.,  the  few 
last  years  ofthe  past  century,  and  upwards,  to  about  1810,  the  hlack  seed 
cotton  was  the  only  kind  raised  here,  or,  in  fact,  any  where  in  our  country. 
This  was  not  so  productive  as  the  Tennessee  green  seed,  which  came  into 
use  about  this  latter  date.  Negroes  could  not  pick  more  than  one  hundred 
pounds  ofthe  black  seed  cotton  ;  it  grew  very  large  on  the  rich  lands,  and 
the  bolls  were  apt  to  rot  before  opening;  and  besides  all,  the  yield  of  lint 
was  very  small  to  the  amount  of  gross  weight.     The  common    way   of 
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planting  them  was  in  ciieckers,  or  hills,  about  four  feet  one  way,  and  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  the  other,  and  even  then  the  limbs  would  in- 
terlock. The  little  green  seed  was  harder  to  pick  than  the  black  seed,  and 
also  harder  to  gin  on  the  roller,  or  saw  gin  either. 

We  give  here  an  extract  from  the  Cotton  Book  of  G.  W.  Lovelace  for 
October,  1817,  when  he  raised  the  green  seed  cotton.  He  was  a  good 
thrifty  planter  in  his  time,  and  had  some  choice  negroes;  and  here  now  is 
a  specimen  of  their  day's  pickings  for  one  week  : 

Mon.  Tues.  Wed'y.        Thurs.  Fri.  Sat.  Totals. 

Sally 57 49 58 51 52 58 325 

Bill 06 55 56 59 58 57 351 

Charles 46 ,...45 48 54 55 62 310 

Elsy 31 37 26 28 31 39 192 

Nancy 42 49 54 53 42 52 293 

Dave 19 20 18 22 27 23 129 

Harry GS 68 44 69 78 78 405 

Joe 34 41 50 51 49 52 277 

Lewis 23 38 34 33 44 43 215 

On  looking  over  the  same  book  for  the  month  of  December,  when  the 
weather  was  colder,  there  is  a  proportional  falling  off  in  the  picking. 
Probably  if  those  same  negroes  could  now  be  put  in  our  cotton  fields,  they 
would  pick  as  much  as  our  best  negroes  ;  whereas,  here  we  see  that  the 
best  picker,  in  a  whole  week,  got  only  as  much  as  thousands  of  negroes 
now  can  pick  in  one  day.  The  cotton  was  grown  on  the  rich  bluff  lands  of 
Sicily  Island,  and  was  as  good  as  any  then  in  the  world. 

In  early  times  it  was  a  very  common,  in  fact,  the  prevailing  practice, 
for  heads  of  families  to  make  the  children  all  assemble  around  the  fire- 
place at  night;  and  each  one  had  his  task  to  do  of  picking  out  the  seeds  of 
the  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  to  spin,  as  this  kind  was  much 
better  to  spin  than  that  which  run  through  the  roller  gin,  or  even  the  saw 
gin  of  more  moderate  date.  The  usual  task  for  a  lad  to  pick,  between 
supper  and  bed-time,  was  as  much  as  could  be  crammed  into  a  ])int  tin 
cup.  One  old  gentleman  showed  me  his  blackened  and  cracked  thumb- 
nails, and  assured  me  that  it  was  caused  from  picking  seeds  out  of  cotton 
when  a  boy. 

Indigo  was  raised  in  those  days  in  considerable  quantities,  but  only  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  not  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

Wheat  was  raised  also  at  one  time  in  much  greater  abundance  than 
now.  Mr.  Anguish  Buie  raised  largely  every  year,  and  ground  it  on  the 
common  corn  mill-stones  then  in  use,  which  were  turned  with  a  staff  by 
band. 

Tobacco  was  raised  in  much  greater  quantities  then  than  now,  and  put 
up  in  what  was  called  carols  of  about  four  pounds  weight,  which  sold  for  a 
dollar.  These  carets  bear  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  huge  segar; 
and  are  frequently  seen  now  amongst  the  French  population  of  our  state. 
Col.  Hooper,  of  .Rapides,  has  all  along  raised  tobacco  in  the  pine  hills  on 
Big  Creek,  and  makes  many  thousand  segars  annually. 

Rice  has  always  been  a  constant  product  here,  in  small  quantities,  for 
domestic  consumption,  and  invariably  makes  a  fair  yield.  The  red  rice 
is  said  to  yield  very  well  on  bottom  land  and  what  is  called  "  craw-fish 
land." 

Rye  also  does  well  here,  but  is  not  much  cultivated. 

Flax  was  raised  in  considerable  quantities  before  cotton,  and  cotton 
fabrics  superseded  it.  Some  of  the  settlers  on  the  island  made  a  good 
deal  of  it. 

In  speaking  of  cotton,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  during  the  past 
spring  and  summer,  the  cut-worms  were  very  bad  on  the  island.     Mr. 
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Clark,  who  lives  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  assured  me,  that  iu  one  week, 
with  ten  hands,  he  picked  up  off  and  scratched  out  of  the  ground,  36,000 
cut-worms,  as  he  counted  each  hand's  pickings  himself.  The  manager  on 
Dr.  H.  J.  Peck's  place,  said  he  picked  up  43  of  these  worms  himself 
from  under  one  single  cotton  stalk  in  the  month  of  June.  They  injured 
the  cotton  crops  there  very  much.  Col.  W.  M.  Tew  says,  that  the  dis- 
ease called  the  rust,  appeared  in  one  particular  spot,  in  a  cotton  field  of  his, 
in  the  summers  of  1846, 1849  and  1851  ;  although,  in  the  intermediate  years, 
corn  was  planted  in  the  same  field.  It  always  makes  its  appearance  at 
that  one  place  first,  and  then  seems  to  spread  from  that  and  appear  in 
other  places.  He  wishes  for  some  light  on  the  subject.  There  is  one 
thing  that  attracted  the  attention  of  many  in  the  growing  of  this  year's 
cotton  crop,  which  was  the  fact,  that  on  the  lands  which  lay  fallow  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  high  water,  and  were  not  broken  up  till  in  the  spring, 
the  cotton  was  small,  and  never  grew  off  like  that  which  was  planted  on  land 
which  had  been  worked  last  year  after  the  water  went  oft'.  The  difference 
was  perceptible  to  the  most  careless  observer,  even  the  very  row  pointing 
out  the  line  of  demarkation. 

Cotton  Gins.  Before  the  invention  of  the  saw  gin,  the|[people  used  the  lit- 
tle roller  gin,  consisting  of  two  upright  pieces  in  which  two  horizontal  cylin- 
ders were  fixed  and  turned  by  a  crank,  which  was  worked  by  hand,  or  by 
means  of  a  strap  and  ]jaddle  moved  by  the  foot;  the  first  named  cost  $3, 
the  latter  $b.  Mr.  Eiias  Carter  made  a  great  many  of  them.*  These 
required  two  hands  to  attend  them,  or  sometimes  three,  viz  :  one  to  turn 
the  crank,  one  to  feed,  and  one  to  stand  behind  with  a  sack  or  basket  and 
pull  away  the  lint.  It  is  surprising  to  think  how  soon  the  saw  gin  was 
brought  into  use  here,  after  its  first  invention.  The  first  saw  gin  and  gin 
house  in  the  parish  was  put  up  for  John  Henry,  on  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Troy  place,  at  the  mouth  of  Little  River,  about  four  hundred  yards 
up  from  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers.  The  exact  date  of  its  building  can- 
not be  ascertained,  but  it  was  1804  or  5;  nor  can  the  names  of  the  me- 
chanics be  ascertained,  but  it  is  hoped  that  these  facts  may  come  to  light. 
This  gin,  was  very  small  and  light,  requiring  only  one  small  horse  to  turn  it. 
Cotton  was  brought  to  it  from  Catahoula  and  Boeuff  prairies,  and  it  was 
quite  an  object  of  attraction  and  amazement.  A  gentleman  assured  me  that 
he  was  there  to  see  it  in  1808  when  he  was  but  a  lad,  and  on  entering  the  door 
of  the  gin,  the  brush-minder,  who  was  a  stout  Irishman,  came  rushing  out 
towards  him  all  covered  over  with  the  downy  lint.  Mistaking  him  for 
some  portion  of  the  machinery,  he  turned  to  make  his  escape  from  such 
impending  danger,  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  features  of  the  smiling 
paddy,  who  was  enjoying  the  sensation  he  was  producing  upon  the 
frightened  boy. 

The  next  gin  was  put  up  for  Edward  Lovelace  on  Sicily  Island,  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Looah,  in  1807.  He  and  his  brother  got  outt  he  house  tim- 
bers and  did  most  of  the  work  in  framing,  covering,  &c.,  which  was 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,'as  they  had  only  a  few  oxen  (three 

'^Mr.  E.  C.  also  made  looms  for  the  people.  For  a  full  framed  loom  he  charged  $10, 
while  for  one  which  was  fastened  up  to  the  side  of  the  house,  and  not  made  out  in  full,  he 
only  charged  $7.  Judge  Taliaferro  tells  an  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Carter,  the  wife  of  the 
gentleman  here  spoken  of.  She  had  a  large  quantity  of  wool  which  was  full  of  burs  and 
very  hard  to  clean  ;  she  thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  as  she  was  anxious  to  put  a  piece  of 
cloth  iu  the  loom.  One  night  she  dreamed  about  it,  and  dreamed  that  she  could  clean  out 
the  burs  by  running  the  wool  through  the  roller  gin.  Next  morning  the  first  thing  she  did 
after  rising,' was  to  test  the  practicability  of  her  dream,  when  she  was  gratified  by  finding 
it  come  up  to  her  most  sanguine  wishes.  It  became  generally  known  and  practised  by  all 
her  neighbors.     It  is  well  known  that  wool  may  be  easily  cleaned  this  way  in  the  saw  gin. 
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yokes)  to  haul  the  timbers,  and  lacked  many  other  things.  At  that  time, 
ii'on  cost  a  great  deal,  and  most  of  the  nails  used  were  wrought  out  on  the 
anvil.  They  were  nearly  two  years  building  the  house  and  getting  the 
machinery  completed.  Shadrach  Taj'lor  made  the  running  gear  and  the 
wood  work  of  the  gin-stand  ;  while  .James  Wright  made  the  saws  and  all  the 
iron  work.  This  gin  had  fifty  saws,  and  every  part  of  it  was  made  there 
on  the  ground  by  these  two  workmen.  There  was  great  joy  and  rejoicing 
when  it  was  all  completed  and  set  in  motion.  This  gin  stood  for  many 
years  and  ginned  for  all  the  country  round.  Cotton  was  taken  to  it  from 
Catahoula  and  Breuff  prairies  b\^  boats,  even  as  late  as  1835.*  Up  to 
1810  it  was  the  only  gin  in  the  country  that  was  kept  in  constant  repair, 
for  that  of  Henry's  was  frequently  out  of  fix,  and  even  in  1812-13,  was 
abandoned.  In  1810,  the  cotton  book  of  Lovelace  shows  the  entire  crop 
of  the  country  around  was  only  243  bales:  in  1811,  249  bales;  in  1812, 
231  bales.f  After  that,  their  ginnings  diminished,  owing  to  other  gins 
being  erected.  They  furnished  their  customers  with  bagging,  rope  and 
twine,  and  often  shipped  the  cotton  in  their  own  name,  rendering  an 
account  of  the  proceeds  to  them.  They  had  a  full  store  at  the  same  time, 
and  did  nearly  all  the  business  in  the  country.  James  Stokes  built  a  gin 
in  the  town  of  Harrisonburg,  in  1813,  which  was  burnt  down  by  an  incen- 
diary in  1819. 

The  first  gin  oa  Little  River,  after  Henry's,  was  put  up  for  Dr.  John 
McBride  Thompson,  in  1834,  by  McClennon  and  Cornwell;  the  running 
gear  was  made  by  Peter  Row,  and  it  had  a  Carver  stand. 

The  first  gin  put  up  on  Black  River,  in  this  parish,  was  for  P.  D.  Mason, 
in  1837,  by  Ferrill  and  McCamish;  Peter  Row  made  the  running  gear,  and 
it  had  a  Carver  stand.  The  house  is  still  standing  on  the  place  now  own- 
ed by  J.  Metcalf,  four  miles  below  Trmity. 

The  ?iV5l  water  saw-mill  in  the  parish  was  built  on  Hemphill's  Creek,  in 
1806,  for  Mathew  Stone,  oy  James  Brownlee.  It  was  about  five  miles 
from  the  bay  where  Captain  G.  Spencers  saw-mill  now  stands.  The 
next  was  put  up  where  Spencer's  mill  now  is,  by  Brownlee,  Ellas  Carter 
and  John  Clarke,  for  themselves,  in  1808-3.  They  accidentally  found  the 
situation  oue  Sunday  evening,  and  soon  bought  the  land  around  there  from 
Edward  Bullen,  without  intimating  their  designs  to  him,  or  any  one. 
They  went  to  work  under  many  disadvantages,  and  soon  raised  the  mill, 
and  set  it  going. 

This  is  still  one  of  the  best  mill-sites  in  all  this  section  of  country,  and 
millions  of  feet  of  lumber  have  been  made  and  sold  here. 

Zacharias  Taliaferro  built  a  large  double  mill  on  Gray's  Creek,  in 
1816-17,  having  Iwo  pier  heads,  running  two  separate  sashes,  with  two 
saws  in  each. 

The  first  steam-engine  was  put  up  on  Black  Pciver,  in  1839,  by  R.  C. 
Martin  and  Henry  Shriver,  running  two  saws  and  a  set  of  mill -stones. 
This  mill,  or  the  machinery,  was  moved,  in  1849,  into  a  large  house  in 
Trinity,  so  as  to  be  in  a  more  central  place.  It  is  now  owned  by  H. 
Shriver  and  .John  M.  Philips.  It  will  cut  30,000  feet  per  week,  without 
any  serious  drawback,  and  the  stones  could  grind  250  bushels  per  day. 
The  whole  mill  is  worth  S12.000:  it  requires  12  bands  to  work  it  to  advan- 
tage, and  their  hire  is  §17  per  month:  one  yoke  of  oxen,  valued  at  -SoO, 
and  the  logs  cost  $\  25  each;  the  lumber  sells  for  Sl2  to  $20  per  M.,  ac- 
cording to  quality. 

Joseph  R.  Carter  had  a  Ian-yard  in  Catahoula  prairie  as  early  as  1812. 
Jacob  Lanius  had  one  in  1816,'here,  near  Harrisonburg.  Moses  McDaniel 

*  It  was  burnt  down  in  1S29,  but  soon  another  was  put  up  in  its  place, 
t  The  entire  cotton  crop  of  tbe  Parish  in  1849,  was  6,608  bales. 
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and  Joseph  Francis  established  their  tannery  here  in  1844,  and  still  carry 
on  the  business. 

Lacey,  and  Henry  Guthrie,  and  Charles  Crai<^,  were  hatters  here  from 
1810  down  to  1820.  If  a  person  would  furnish  either  of  them  with  16  fox- 
skins,  or  the  same  number  of  raccoon-skins,  they  would  make  a  hat  which 
would  last,  with  constant  wearing,  for  ten  years. 

Reziu  Bowie  put  up  a  whiskey-distillery  on  the  Bayou  Busliby  in  1803, 
and  made  several  barrels  of  whiskey  every  year  for  some  time.  After 
cotton  began  to  attract  attention,  he  quit  the  still  and  raised  cotton.  The 
surplus  whiskey  which  he  could  not  dispose  of  to  the  neighbors,  he  gene- 
rally put  on  keel-boats  and  shipped  to  New-Orleans,  or  the  coast.* 
r  The  first  stea7nboai  that  ever  ran  up  the  Ouachitta  Eiver  was  called 
the  "  James  Monroe,"  and  was  commanded  by  Captain  Nancarrow,  in 
1819.  She  was  a  rough  piece  of  work,  and  had  a  mast  and  sails.  She 
ran  from  New-Orleans  to  Harrisonburg  in  twelve  days,  and  great  was  the 
wonder  of  the  pi.'ople  at  her  astonishing  speed,  and  they  congratulated 
each  other  upon  their  being  brought  so  very  near  to  New-Orleans.  The 
"  James  Monroe"  ran  on  up  to  what  was  then  called  the  "  Post  of  Oua- 
chitta," and  her  advent  there  created  such  great  excitement,  that  the  whole 
population  made  a  general  grand  jubilee  ;  and,  as  commemorative  of  the  great 
event,  and  expressive  of  their  joy  on  the  occasion,  they  changed  the  name 
of  their  town  from  "  The  Post  of  Ouachitta''^  to  that  of  "  Monroe."  The 
second  boat  up  this  river  was  the  "  Independence,^'  in  1820-21,  commanded 
by  Captain  Rarich.  This  was  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  ran  into 
Bayou  and  Lake  Looah,  which  was  the  same  winter,  and  before  the  Bayou 
was  cleaned  out. 

The  next  boat  was  the  "  Leopard,"  in  1822-3,  commanded  by  Captain 
Raspellier.  This  boat  was  rather  an  ungainly  piece  of  work,  and  had  a 
wooden  main-shaft.  She  ran  as  far  as  Camden,  and  made  about  two  trips 
of  a  season,  and  seldom  made  the  distance  from  New-Orleans  up  to  Harrison- 
burg in  less  than  twelve  days.  Some  of  the  old  folks  say,  on  her  upward  trips, 
they  could  get  out  and  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
keep  far  ahead  of  her.  Sometimes  they  would  get  out  and  dance  all  night 
at  a  French  ball  on  the  coast,  and  mount  horses  next  morning  and  soon 
overtake  her.  About  that  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  discussion 
about  moving  the  state-house,  or  seat  of  government,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  from  the  different  parishes,  vvere  proposing  to  move  it  to 
their  several  sections  of  the  state,  when  the  Hon.  J.  R.  Grymes,  in  order 
to  ridicule  them,  proposed  that  they  should  charter  the  "  Leopard,"  and 
constitute  it  the  state-house,  and  go  peddling  over  the  state  from  parish  to 
parish,  so  that  all  might  have  a  benefit.  Even  as  late  as  1836,  there  were 
but  two  boats  in  the  Ouachitta  trade,  and  they  were  grumbling  on  account 
of  the  competition,  and  said  the  business  was  overdone.  There  was  much 
manoeuvring  in  order  to  secure  the  Sicily  Island  business,  as  it  was  by 
far  the  most  profitable.  The  freights  of  those  days  were  quite  high.  Ca- 
bin passage  to  New-Orleans  was  §30,  and  -$35  coming  back.  Then,  if  the 
nights  were  dark,  or  the  least  squally,  they  lay  by  all  night.f     The  "Ro- 

*  The  first  brick  house  in  the  parish  was  built  on  Picily  Island,  near  the  head  of  Lake 
Looah,  for  Philip  J.  Hooter,  by  ,J.  Crawford,  in  1835-(). 

Judge  Taliaferro  brought  the  firsX.  piano-forte  into  the  parish  in  1820.  It  was  made  by 
"  George  Astor,  Cornliill,  London  ;  new  patent."  Tiie  wires  are  stretched  on  a  wooden 
frame  of  simple  construction.  It  is  not  more  tlian  twenty-six  inches  wide,  having  small 
legs,  and  is  ornamented  with  inlaid  work  of  white  wood.     It  cost  $300  in  Kentucky. 

t  At  this  time  there  are,  durinEr  the  winter  and  spring,  as  many  as  thirteen  boats  in  this 
trade,  and  the  amount  of  business  done  on  the  Washitta  is  so  very  considerable,  that, 
during  the  present  fall,  while  the  river  has  been  so  low  as  to  prevent  shipments,  the  mer- 
chants in  New-Orleans  have  seriously  felt  the  want  of  the  produce.  The  same  remark 
applies  with  greater  moment  concerning  the  trade  of  Red  River.    Freight  on  cotton  bales. 
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nieo,"  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Manning,  first  ran  up  Little  River  to 
Capt.  G.  Spencer's,  in  1837.  Dr.  Keep  ran  the  steamboat  "  Rock  River" 
up  into  Catahoula  Lake  in  1840,  and  went  above  Lacroix  ferry.  This  was 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  load  of  ^;ine  knots  to  carry  down  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  sell  to  steamboats.  la  1841,  Capt.  J.  M.  Philips  took  the 
"  Hannibal"  in  the  Catahoula  Lake  above  Hane's  ferry.  Samuel  Glenn, 
Sen.,  took  the  steamboat  "  Art"  up  to  the  lake  for  pine  knots,  and  he  may 
be  considered  really  as  the  first  who  embarked  in  this  business  in  earnest, 
although  he  was  very  unfortunate  at  it.  After  him,  in  1847-8,  Capt. 
Francis  Routh  took  the  steamboat  "  Ellen"  into  the  lake  after  pine  knots, 
and  has  continued  at  the  business  up  to  this  time.  During  the  last  two 
years,  several  boats  have  been  engaged  in  the  business.  At  the  time 
of  the  inundation  of  Concordia  and  Catahoula  in  1850,  many  persons 
moved  from  the  swamp  to  the  pine  hills  of  this  parish,  and  engaged  in 
gathering,  hauling  and  piling  fine  knots  on  the  margin  of  Little  River  and 
Catahoula  Lake,  at  every  available  point.  They  built  temporary  houses 
and  shanties,  and  for  some  months  this  portion  of  the  parish  presented 
quite  an  animated  and  bustling  scene.  The  most  serious  drawbackwas  pro- 
vender for  their  teams.     Many  of  them  united  their  forces  in  partnerships. 

Where  the  knots  were  plentiful,  they  would  go  with  their  carts  and  wag- 
ons and  load  them  as  they  gathered  the  knots.  But  the  usual  practice  was 
to  set  the  men  to  chopping  and  splitting,  while  the  women  and  children 
piled  and  corded  the  knots,  and  split  wood,  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  the 
wagoners.  Many  of  the  strongest  women  also  used  axes.  The  whole 
woods,  in  some  places,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  large,  ill-arranged 
woodyard,  where  hundreds  of  stacks  and  cords  of  wood  and  knots  could  be 
seen  at  once.  A  fair  day's  work  for  a  hand,  was  to  cut,  split  and  pile  three 
cords;  but  where  the  knots  were  plentiful,  and  little  cutting  required, 
much  more  could  be  done.  The  job  of  hauling  was  the  most  laborious 
and  expensive.  The  wood  was  hauled  to  the  yard  and  thrown  down  care- 
lessly by  the  wagoner  and  his  helper;  after  which,  at  odd  times,  other 
hands  were  employed  in  placing  it  in  cord  ranks.  The  boats  gave  for 
it  then,  from  $1  to  $1  50  per  cord,  which,  in  many  cases,  was  paid  in  gro- 
ceries and  provisions,  at  pretty  round  prices,  and  sometimes  "  paid  on  a 
credit."  The  landing  places  also  affected  the  prices.  Many  others,  at 
the  same  time,  were  engaged  in  the  getting  out  of  round  logs  and  square 
timber.  But  in  all  of  it,  very  little  money  was  realized  by  the  laborers.  It 
is  the  general  belief  that  the  shippers  of  the  pine-knots  reap  all  the  profits, 
as  they  realize  a  large  per  centage  from  the  boats  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

Capt.  Cooksey  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  on  the  streams  of  this 
parish,  navigating  with  a  horse-boat,  and  selling  merchandise.  Besides 
him,  there  are  others  in  the  same  business,  all  of  whom  appear  to  be  ma- 
king money. 

Lkvees. — But  little  attention  was  directed  to  levees  in  this  parish  till  a 
few  years  past.  In  1847,  some  bayous,  such  as  Crockett's  on  Little  River, 
and  other  small  outlets,  were  stopped.  Others  were  closed  in  1848-49, 
and  1850.  Some  action  has  been  taken  on  the  business  by  the  Police 
Jury,  but  owing  to  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  pine  hill  and  swamp 
land  citizens,  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  a  general  levee  system.  During  the 
spring  of  1850,  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  also  during  this  year, 
there  have  been  several  miles  of  leveeing  done  on  Black  and  Little  Rivers. 
Major  Liddell  deserves  more  credit  probably  than  any  other,  as  he  has  led 
the  way  and  urged  others  to  work,  both  by  precept  and  example.     During 

during  low  water,  this  past  fall,  was  $1  25;  the  general  price  is  75  cents,  and  sometimes 
as  low  as  50  cents,  from  Trinity.  Cabin  passage  to  New-Orleans,  generally,  $5,  some- 
times, $6,  and  the  same  back. 
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this  year,  the  town  council  of  Trinity  have  laid  and  collected  a  tax  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  leveeing  of  the  town,  and  already  the  laborers  are  on  the 
spot  at  work. 

The  high  water  of  1828  was  about  four  feet  above  the  highest  swamp 
lands  of  the  parish,  and  about  three  feet  over  the  lands  of  Catahoula  prai- 
rie. The  high  waters  have  been  thus  noted  by  Judge  Taliaferro.  The 
unprecedented  high  water  of  1779  was  about  four  feet  higher  than  1828. 
The  overflows  of  1796,  1815,  and  1823,  were  about  the  same,  and  six  in- 
ches lower  than '28.  In  1813  it  was  nine  inches  lower.  In  1809,  and 
1811,  they  were  not  so  high,  but  still  did  some  damage.  The  high  waters 
of  1811,  '13  and  '15,  caused  many  of  the  first  settlers  on  Black  and  other 
rivers  to  leave  the  country,  In  1824  and  '26,  they  were  about  alike,  and 
some  two  feet  lower  than  '28.  By  observing  the  subsidence  of  the  water 
for  many  years,  it  is  found  to  fall  oftener  in  June  than  any  other  month. 
For  further  observations  on  the  overflows  in  the  parish,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  E.  D.  Feuner's  Southern  Medical  Reports  for  the  year 
1850,  vol  2d,  p.  157,  et  seq.  The  following  brief  table  may  be  interesting 
to  some  ;  the  measurements  were  made  by  Major  Liddell: — 

The  water  in  1828  was  7  feet  2^  inches  higher  than  in  1840. 

'^  "         1841. 

'«  "         1842. 

"         1844. 

1849. 

1850. 

Religion, — The  Methodists  were  the  first  lo  preach  the  faith  of  Pro- 
testants in  this  section  of  country.  The  earliest  preacher  is  said  by  some 
to  be  Rev,  Mr,  Bowman,  while  others  say  that  Rev.  Randal   Gibson  and 

Blackman  first  passed   through  from  Mississippi  to  Alexandria  in 

1805.  for  the  purpose  of  preaching,  and  laying  out  a  circuit,  and  selecting 
suitable  places  to  preach  at.  Some  of  the  settlers  were  members  of  the 
church,  and  willingly  lent  helping  hands,  and  for  many  years  the  preach- 
ers held  forth  to  their  congregations  in  private  houses.  Among  the  names 
of  the  early  preachers  the  following  are  given — Barnes,  Griffin,  Hennegar, 
Shaw,  Shrock,  Harper,  John  Cotton,  Owens  and  Nalley.  Mr.  N.  was  a 
delicate,  feeble  man,  and  traveled  on  this  circuit  about  1815.  In  the  win- 
ter, while  attempting  to  swim  the  Hemphill's  Creek,  up  near  where  Squire 
Heard  now  lives,  he  got  very  wet,  and  the  cold  benumbed  him  so  that  he 
perished  on  the  road-side,  where  he  was  found  by  some  of  the  neighbors. 
He  was  decently  buried  at  old  Mr.  Brown's  place,  near  by ;  and  every 
preacher  since  that  time  who  fills  his  circuit,  pays  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
grave  of  the  faithful  minister  who  fell  in  his  harness,  and  "  died  at  his  post." 

The  most  of  the  church  buildings  in  the  parish  have  been  put  up  by  the 
joint  contributions  of  the  people,  irrespective  of  denominational  feeling, 
and  are  used  by  any  and  all  ministers  in  good  standing.  There  are  three 
meeting-houses  on  Sicily  Island,  one  in  Harrisonburg,  one  in  Trinity,  two 
on  Little  River,  and  one  on  Black  River,  besides  some  in  the  pine  hills — 
one  being  at  the  Sulphur  Springs. 

The  Baptists  have  some  11  congregations  in  the  parish,  numbering  350 
members  in  all,  many  of  whom  are  blacks.  John  Impson  was  the  first 
Baptist  preacher  in  the  parish,  about  the  year  1825,  It  is  said  by  some, 
that  a  Mr,  Hill  preached  here  as  early  as  1810,  although  he  was  not  or- 
dained till  many  years  after.  Rev.  John  Impson  and  Rev.  Henry  Humble 
constituted  the'  first  Baptist  Church  here,  now  known  as  the  Catahoula 
Church,  in  1826,  there  being  then  only  seven  members.  At  this  time 
there  are  five  Baptist  ministers  in  the  parish,  amongst  whom  are  the  Rev. 
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T.  A.  Routon,  and Lacy.  The  church  property  of  this  denomina- 
tion is  worth  about  $3,000. 

There  are  no  other  sects  of  religion  known  as  a  community,  although 
there  are  many  isolated  individuals  of  various  persuasions.  Generally  the 
people  are  moral ,  the  Sabbath  is  more  respected  than  in  many  other 
places  where  more  pretensions  are  made  to  morality  and  enlightenment, 
and  the  criminal  docket  is  seldom  occupied  by  any  cases. 

Education. — The  whole  number  of  public  schools  is  thirty.  Teachers, 
twenty-five  ;  students,  five  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  funds  raised  for 
public  schools  by  tax,  S830  ;  public  funds,  $3,644.  The  academy  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Knapp  on  Sicily  Island  is  deserving  of  particular  mention.  Mr.  K. 
is  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  came  to  Louisiana  some  years  ago,  and  was  as- 
sistant in  Mr.  Digg's  academy  in  Rapides  parish.  In  1849  he  established 
his  academy  here,  and  had  about  fifty  pupils.  The  house  stands  in  a  re- 
tired and  most  romantic  spot,  ten  miles  from  Harrisonburg,  in  the  lofty 
hills  of  the  island,  where  there  is  plenty  of  spring  water.  The  house  was 
built  by  contribution  and  the  joint  labor  of  the  citizens,  and  is  commodious, 
protected  by  a  veranda  on  the  south  side,  having  a  shrubbery  in  the  yard. 
The  course  of  study  embraces  all  the  primaiy  English  branches,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  mathematics  and  languages  usually  taught  preparatory  to  a 
college  education.  The  cost  of  board  and  tuition  for  the  year  is  from  $120 
to  $130.  The  annual  income  is  about  81,500.  Mr.  Knapp  is  principal  ; 
Mr.  William  Reh  is  teacher  of  instrumental  music  and  French ;  and  Mrs. 
Knapp  is  matron.  During  the  present  year  there  were  twenty  students 
in  the  male,  and  twenty  in  the  female  department.  There  is  no  school 
near  here  where  better  facilities  are  presented  for  obtaining  a  good,  sub- 
stantial education. 

In  1810  the  parish  contained  2,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
1,664.  At  this  time  there  are  1,664  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
3,569  whites,  and  3,416  blacks. 

White  children  under  10  years 1,325  Bales  of  cotton  made  in  1849. ..        ^6,608 

Natives  of  the  state 1,860    Value  of  real  estate  " 81,812,572 

State  tax  of  1849 86,000         "    personal     "     214,813 

Parish  "     3,000    Deaths  in  the  year  1849-50 177 

The  different  occupations  and  trades  are  thus  represented  : 

Planters 475  Overseers 31  Printers 2  Hunter 1  Gunsmiths 2 

Mechanics 30  Blacksmiths  ..  7  Seamstress.  1  Sih'«rsmith--1  Tailors 2. 

Teachers 15  Preachers 5  Painters 3  Raftsmen.. .4  Lumb.  merch..  1 

Doctors 16  Merchants...  25  Laborers...  3  Cooper 1  Baker 1 

Lawyers 7  Wood-chop'rs  16  Peddlers.. .2  Brickmasons2  Mill-wrights...4 

Tanners.'. 2  St.  Boat  Cap'n  1  Tav'nkeeperl  Djs't  Judge. 1  Gentleman... I 

No  occupation.  164 

There  are  46  over  the  age  of  21  who  can  neither  read  nor  write — 9 
of  whom  are  natives  of  this  state.  Idiots  7—2  of  whom  are  dumb.  There 
were  31  marriages  from  June,  '49,  to  June,  '50.  From  1808,  up  to  1st 
December,  1851,  there  have  been  1,102  marriage  licenses  issued. 

When  the  parish  was  laid  oflf  and  organized,  Benjamin  Tennelle  was  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  Probate  Court  in  1808.  Robert  Hall  succeeded  him  in 
1809.  Samuel  Lightner  succeeded  him,  and  died  in  December,  1834. 
J.  G.  Taliaferro  was  appointed  his  successor  in  1835,  and  was  in  office  at 
the  time  of  the  change  of  the  Constitution  in  1846. 
'  'The  first  lawyers  "who  practised  at  this  bar  were— John  McNutt,  John 

Hughes,  J.  G.  Hunter,  Harmon,  Low, Patterson, 

Overton, Robertson,  and  Isaac  Thomas- 
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Physicians. — Dr.  David  Phelps  was  the  first  physician,  and  amongst 
the  earliest  settlers,  coining  here  in  May,  1807,  from  Kentucky.  He 
practised  medicine  forty-one  years,  and  died  in  Harrisonburg  10th  August, 
1829,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Dr. Dodridge  practised  here  as  early  as  1815.     Dr. Ingersoll 

practised  here  about  the  same  time,  and  was  drowned  in  1817,  in  attempt- 
ing to  swim  across  Turkey  Creek,  when  it  was  very  high  and  dangerous, 

owing  to  heavy  rains.     Dr. Trahern,  1818 ;  Dr.  Bojohn,  a  German, 

1820;  Dr.  Mongin,  1820;  Dr.  Foster,  1818;  Dr.  James  McBride 
Thompson,  1819.  Dr.  T.  was  a  successful  practitioner,  coming  from  the 
State  of  Georgia.     He  died  at  Columbia,  on  the  Ouachitta,  in  1842-3.     Dr. 

Sorden,  1823,  from  Delaware.     Dr.  Nuttall,  from  Kentucky,  1825. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Peck,  from  Kentucky,  1828.  Dr.  Clarendon  Peck,  from  Ken- 
tucky, 1835,  died  on  the  Island,  August,  1837,  much  regretted.  Dr.  P. 
was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  labor  to 
the  investigation  of  the  indigenous  botany  of  this  country. 

Biography. — Having  thus  disposed  of  the  various  subjects  presented 
for  consideration,  we  will  now  draw  this  paper  to  a  close,  by  giving  brief 
outlines  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  citizens  of  this  parish,  and  would  beg 
the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  the  very  meagre  sketches,  as  in  most 
cases  the  information  had  to  be  obtained  from  others  who  were  not  familiar 
with  the  persons  here  mentioned. 

General  Philip  Caldavell  came  from  Kentucky  at  an  early  day,  and 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  that  state.  He  was  a  member 
of  our  Legislature  from  1809  to  1822,  without  any  interruption.  He  en- 
listed, organized,  and  commanded  a  company,  and  hastened  to  the  assist- 
ance of  General  Jackson  at  New-Orleans,  in  1815,  but  arrived  there  after 
the  victory.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  and  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  with  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  The 
parish  of  Caldwell  was  named  in  honor  of  him. 

James  Bowie  was  mostly  raised  in  this  parish,  although  he  was  born  in 
Burke  county,  Georgia.  His  father's  name  was  Rezin  Bowie,  and  was 
from  Maryland;  he  settled  on  the  Bushby,  about  ten  miles  south-west 
from  Harrisonburg,  in  1802.  His  wife  was  a  pious  and  most  excellent 
lady,  and  although  Mr.  B.  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  sound  judg- 
ment, yet  it  is  thought  that  the  children  inherited  their  versatility  and 
remarkable  intellectual  energies  from  their  mother.  The  family  consisted 
of  five  sons;  their  names,  in  regular  succession  as  to  age.  were  John  J., 
David,  James,  Rezin  and  Stephen  ;  there  was  no  daughter.  They  were  all 
large,  muscular  men. 

The  opportunities  for  education  here  at  that  time  were  limited,  so  that 
they  did  not  receive  that  culture  which  wa^  calculated  to  develop  and 
cherish  their  mental  faculties  to  the  extent  they  were  capable  of.  All  of 
them  were  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  and  all  the  wild  sports  of  a 
frontier  forest  life.     In  1817-18,  they  removed  to  Opelousas. 

At  one  time  JamesBowie,  with  ten  hardy  companions,  was  in  Texas,  and 
was  there  attacked  by  about  200  Indians,  but  the  party  managed  to 
defend  themselves  against  this  fearful  odds,  and  finally  reached  the  white 
settlements  in  safety.  On  the  19th  September,  1827,  he  was  engaged  in  a 
duel  with  Norris  Wright,  and  others,  on  a  bar  of  the  Mississippi  River,  near 
Natchez.  This  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  duels  perhaps  ever  fought,  and  in 
which  B.  was  severely  wounded  and  two  men  were  killed.  He, "there,  and 
on  many  similar  occasions,  evinced  that  coolness  and  courage  so  peculiar  to 
bim,  and  which  ever  characterized  him,  even  in  his  last  hour,  at  the  storming 
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of  the  Alamo,  where  his  eventful  life  was  brought  to  an  honorable  and  glo- 
rious termination.* 

William  Latlaxd,  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  now  living  on  Sicily  Island, 
ten  miles  from  Harrisonburg,  was  born  in  Berkeley  county,  Va.,  near 
Slinker's  Gap,  on  the  Shenandoah  River,  3d  May,  1742.  His  parents 
were  from  New-Jersey,  of  the  upper  Freehold;  his  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Sarah  Ellison.  In  1773,  there  was  so  much  agitation  and  excitement 
amongst  the  people  and  dread  of  the  savages,  that  his  parents  returned 
from  Virginia  to  New-Jersey,  in  the  neighborhood  whence  they  had  mi- 
grated. 

We  will  here  narrate  the  occurrences  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Layland,  pretty 
much  in  his  own  language,  and  we  will  see  how  well  it  accords  with  histo- 
ry, for  some  persons  are  incredulous  on  the  subject,  simply  because  from 
his  great  temperance  and  prudence,  he  does  not  show  such  extreme 
debility  and  decrepitude  as  is  often  evinced  by  persons  many  years  his 
juniors. 

In  1776,  he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  continental  service,  and  the  first 
engagement  in  which  he  took  a  part  was  called  Morris'  Battle.  The  first 
officer  under  whom  he  enlisted  was  Morgan,  the  captain  of  a  company  of 
riflemen  from  Virginia.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Trenton,  under  the  gene- 
ral-in-chief.     He  was  with  the  army  in  the  winter  of  1777,  when  encamp- 

*  Dr.  James  Holliday,  who  now  practises  bis  profession  in  Harrisonburg,  is  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  place.  He  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in  1786,  where  he  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated, completing  his  medical  education  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been 
practising  medicine  for  forty  years,  the  last  sixteen  of  them  in  Mississippi  and  this  state. 
He  settled  here  in  ]  839,  and  for  the  space  of  ten  years  has  devoted  a  large  share  of  his 
time  to  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  the  parish,  as  has 
been  elsewhere  mentioned.  With  the  Doctor's  permission,  the  following  interesting  and 
verj'  touching  emecdote  of  one  of  his  ancestors  is  added,  with  a  short  explanatory  note  of 
his  own. 

"  A  iiingular  Story. — A  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  \^Tites  the  following  to 
that  paper  :  '  The  recent  decease  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Duncan,  in  your  citv,  revives  an 
interesting  incident  in  his  early  hfe.  On  her  passage  from  Ireland,  the  vessel  in  which 
young  John  and  his  family  were  passengers,  was  castaway.  For  some  time  all  onboard  were 
threatened  with  death  by  famine.  At  length  lots  were  cast  for  a  human  victim,  to  appease 
the  pangs  of  hunger.  The  1  it  fell  upon  the  venerable  grandmother  of  that  noble  boy — Mrs. 
Margaret  Duncan.  Unwilling  to  resort  to  such  a  horrid  remedy,  the  ship's  contpany  re- 
solved to  postpone  the  dreadtul  death  a  few  hours.  The  hopeless  period  again  arrived, 
when  lots  were  again  cast  for  a  sacrifice  of  hfe — again  the  lot  fell  upon  the  same  lady.  By 
common  consent  another  respite  was  granted,  and  by  perfect  agreement  a  third  time  the 
same  ordeal  was  to  be  passed.  Strange  to  tell — the  third  time  that  aged  lady  was  doomed 
to  die.  A  brief  space  of  time  being  allowed  for  preparation,  the  poor  woman,  perfectly 
resigned  to  her  fate,  made  one  vow  unto  the  Lord,  that  if  he  would  avert  the  pending 
blow,  and  in  mercy  save  the  ship's  company,  she  would  consecrate  herself  more  fully  tc  His 
service — would,  on  their  arrival  at  any  port,  erect  a  temple  in  honor  of  His  name,  and  edu- 
cate and  qualify,  so  far  as  in  her  power,  her  grandson,  John  M.  Duncan,  for  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel ;  that  prayer  was  probably  heard — for,  as  the  lady  appeared  on  the  deck  to  ren- 
der up  her  life,  a  voice  from  aloft  announced  the  welcome  ridings — 'Sail  ho  !'  A  vessel 
hove  in  sight,  came  to  their  relief,  and  in  safetj*  they  all  reached  Philadelphia.  In  that 
city,  the  venerable  grandmother  promptly  performed  her  vows.  She  became  a  more  de- 
voted Christian ;  she  erected  the  handsome  church-edifice  which  there  bears  her  name  to 
this  day — and  her  grandson,  educated  and  qualified  for  the  sacred  office,  spent  a  long  life 
of  piety  and  usefulness,  and  then  surrendered  his  happy  spirit,  surrounded  by  nimierous 
affectionate  friends.'  " 

"  The  undersigned  can  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  above,  with  the  exception  that 
the  Kev.  John  Mason  Duncan  did  not  cross  the  Atlantic  with  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Duncan,  as  he  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  many  years  after  her  settlement 
there.  The  father  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Duncan  was  Robert  Duncan,  Esq.,  formerly  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Mason,  of  the  city  of  Xew-York,  was  Mrs.  Duncan's 
son-in-law.  The  late  Hon.  Isaac  McKim,  formerly  Member  of  Congress  from  Baltimore, 
was  her  grandson,  and  the  undersigned  her  great-grandson.  The  church  alluded  to  stands 
on  Thirteenth-street,  near  Market-street. 

"  Jajies  Hollidat." 
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ed  at  Valley  Forge,  and  says,  that  General  Washington  had  all  the  sol- 
diers inoculated.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  29th  June, 
1778,  and  in  a  skirmish  at  Whitemarsh.  He  was  with  General  Anthony 
Wayne  at  the  storming  of  Stoney  Point,  on  the  15th  July,  1779.  In  this 
engagement,  he  states,  that  the  general  was  directed  to  choose  his  men,  as 
the  service  was  considered  hazardous.  They  attacked  the  place  in  the 
night,  which  was  a  very  dark,  cold,  cloudy  and  drizzly  one.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  so  much  caution  and  secrecy,  that  they  were  on  the  sentinels 
before  they  knew  it,  and  the  first  one  they  seized  and  made  him  pilot  them 
through  the  fort.  They  found  the  officers  up  in  a  three-story  building,  and 
when  they  were  summoned  to  surrender,  they  demanded  upon  what  au- 
thority, when  the  Americans  quickly  answered,  "  By  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Continental  Congress  !"  In  this  affair,  Mr.  L.  was  thrown 
from  a  ladder  and  fell  amongst  some  stones  and  shells,  which  hurt  him 
badly  for  awhile,  but  did  not  disable  him  from  duty. 

Late  in  1781,  word  was  brought  into  camp  where  he  was,  that  the  East- 
ern Division  of  the  army  was  discharged,  and  they  were  disbanded  without 
any  clothes  or  pay,  and  allowed  to  make  their  way  home  as  they  best  could. 
In  passing  through  the  country,  the  people  often  laughed  at  the  shabby  ap- 
pearance of  the  soldierS;  and  jeered  them,  calling  them  "lousy  rogues;" 
would  not  allow  them  to  come  into  their  houses,  but  made  a  great  outcry,  as 
if  afraid  they  would  be  robbed.  This  conduct  hurt  him  more  than  the 
hardships  of  Valley  Forge,  or  any  bodily  injury  sustained  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  after  all  this,  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the  soldier's  life  ;  so  in 
1792,  he  again  enlisted  under  General  Wayne,  on  the  13th  May,  to  go 
against  the  Shawnee  andothertribesof  Indians;  his  captain  was  JohnCum- 
mings.  his  lieutenant  was  named  Hall,  and  the  term  of  enlistment  was  three 
years.  He  joined  the  grand  army  of  the  West  at  Pittsburg,  marched  to 
Cincinnati,  and  thence  to  Greenville,  where  they  remained  inactive  for 
some  time,  when  his  company,  with  others,  numbering  three  hundred, 
were  sent  as  an  escort  with  ammunition,  provisions,  &c.,in  wagons,  to  Fort 
Defiance. 

They  were  five  days  going,  during  which  time  the  weather  was  rainy 
and  unpleasant.  When  they  arrived  and  delivered  the  stores  to  the  offi- 
cers in  the  fort,  they  struck  camp  on  the  margin  of  a  small  creek,  and 
were  carelessly  engaged  in  cooking,  some  sleeping,  and  others  amusing 
themselves  in  dififerent  ways,  while  their  arms  were  stacked  in  the  centre. 
Suddenly  they  were  surrounded  and  violently  attacked  by  a  large  body  of 
Indians,  who  rushed  to  try  and  seize  the  guns,  all  the  time  yelling  in  the 
most  terrific  manner,  and  dealing  death-blows  all  around.  The  struggle 
was  terrible  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  but  the  Americans  overpowered 
them,  and  the  surviving  Indians  made  a  precipitate  retreat.  There  were 
many  women  in  the  fight,  who  were  armed  with  short  clubs,  having  an 
iron  spike  running  through,  with  a  hook  on  one  end,  while  the  other  was 
sharp.  The  Indians  carried  off  their  dead  comrades,  and  when  they 
were  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  handle  tliem,  they  cut  them  up  and 
threw  them  in  bags  and  carried  them  oft'.  In  this  fight,  Mr.  L.  was 
knocked  down  into  the  creek,  and  lay  there  insensible  for  some  time,  and 
ever  since  that,  his  brain  has  been  impaired,  and  his  mental  faculties  some- 
what enfeebled.  When  they  marched  back  to  Greenville,  Dr.  Carmicha;!, 
the  surgeon,  attended  him.  After  this,  he  Avas  in  another  escort  with 
stores  and  ammunition  under  Col.  Hamtramk,  from  Greenville  to  Cincin- 
nati ;  then  he  went  from  Cincinnati  to  Fort  Hamilton,  which  place  was 
under  the  command  of  Major  Cass,  under  whom  Mr.  La;yland  afterwards 
served  as  orderly  sergeant.  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Major 
Cass,  as  au  officer  and  a  gentleman.     While  here,  his  three  year  term  of 
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enlistment  expired,  when  he  again  entered  the  service  under  Capt.  Pike, 
at  Fort  Massac,  in  his  company  of  riflemen.  Shortly  after  this,  Percy 
Pope  came  on  with  orders  to  pick  his  men  at  this  fort,  in  order  to  proceed 
down  the  river  to  Natchez,  and  Mr.  L.  was  taken  in  this  expedition,  and 
landed  at  Natchez  ISlhMay,  1797.  They  came  down  in  flat-boats,  having 
a  great  many  of  them  together,  presenting  quite  a  formidable  appearance, 
although  there  really  were  not  more  than  thirty  efficient  men  on  board,  as 
a  great  many  were  sick.  Tl>e  boats  were  loaded  with  hogs,  cattle,  corn 
and  ])rovisions.  After  landing,  they  erected  thirty  tents  on  Liberty  Hill, 
and  from  the  display  made,  the  Spanish  officers  were  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  there  was  quite  an  army  of  them.  At  this  time,  there  were  only 
two  or  three  decent  looking  buildings  in  the  town,  the  Catholic  Cathedral 
being  the  largest  of  any,  but  not  very  prepossessing.  They  hewed  out  and 
prepared  a  large  and  very  high  flag-staff,  which  they  erected  stealthily  by 
night  by  means  of  long  shears  and  blocks  and  tackle,  and  next  day  at  dawn, 
when  the  Spaniards  saw  the  American  flag  flying  aloft,  they  were  struck 
with  fear  and  astonishment,  as  they  concluded  there  must  be  a  great  many 
men  where  so  much  had  been  done.  The  Spanish  officers  prevaricated, 
and  tried  by  many  arts  to  baffle  the  Americans  and  prevent  their  getting 
possession  of  the  country.  They  hired  Mr.  Job  Routh  and  Mr.  Cushing  to 
haul  their  cannons  and  other  things  down  the  bluff"  at  night,  in  order  to  em- 
bark down  the  river,  but  failed  to  get  off",  when  the  same  gentlemen  were 
hired  to  haul  back  their  baggage  before  day  again,  hoping  they  had  not 
been  detected  in  their  cowardly  movements.  This  was  done  several  nights 
before  they  finally  departed.  Before  they  left,  they  threw  all  kinds  of 
filth  into  the  wells,  with  the  carcasses  of  animals,  and  choked  them  up 
with  rubbish,  and  it  was  also  thought  they  had  thrown  poison  into  them. 
The  wells  stunk  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  into  them,  or  even  ap- 
proach near  them. 

At  this  time  the  army  was  reduced,  and  many  officers  lowered  in  their 
grade,  or  discharged  from  service,  and  only  those  men  retained  who  had 
enlisted  for  five  years.  Major  Isaac  Guion  was  chief  officer  at  one  time. 
After  Percy  Pope  left,  Capt.  John  Heath  took  the  command,  who  was 
maimed  in  his  right  hand,  and  used  only  the  left.  At  this  time  Guion  was 
made  pay-master.  When  Mr.  Layland  enlisted,  he  was  promised  300 
acres  of  land  for  his  services,  but  he  has  never  received  it  yet.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  13th  May,  1793,  by  his  officers,  Guion  and  Heath, 
both  of  whom  signed  a  certificate  of  his  good  and  soldierly  conduct. 

During  all  his  long  service  he  never  indulged  in  the  use  of  any  spirituous 
liquors,  and  always  had  the  confidence  and  friendly  regards  of  his  comrades 
and  officers,  and  was  allowed  more  liberties  than  many  others. 

After  leaving  the  U.  S.  service,  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Swayze, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  Swayze,  near  Washington,  Adams  county. 
Miss.,  on  the  9th  January,  1799,  and  resided  in  that  county  till  March, 
1835,  when  he  removed  to  Sicily  Island  where  he  now  lives.  His  wife 
died  here  on  the  9th  March,  1837,  leaving  two  daughters  and  five  sons. 

Mr.  L.  is  now  a  good  looking  man  for  his  age  ;  his  complexion  is  florid, 
face  is  full,  blue  eyes,  and  has  a  full  suit  of  gray  hair.  He  converses 
freely  and  cheerfully,  while  there  is  no  appearance  of  that  bodily  or  men- 
tal imbecility  which  might  naturally  be  looked  for  in  one  of  his  great  age. 
He  walks  agreat  deal,  and  prefers  it  to  riding — he  walks  every  Sabbath  to 
a  church  near  by  his  house,  and  last  summer  walked  to  Harrisonburg. 
One  of  his  sons  is  living  with  him,  and  he  has  a  small  piece  of  land  and  a 
few  slaves  who  support  him  comfortably.  But  for  ail  his  services  in  the 
army,  he  has  never  yet  received  any  pecuniary  reward  from  the  govern- 
ment.    He  says  he  feels  unbounded  satisfaction  in  having  acted  a  part  in 
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achieving  tiie  liberty  of  his  country,  and  hopes  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations will  not  sacrifice  it  on  the  shrine  of  party  strife  or  sectional  ambi- 
tion ! 

John  Faulk  settled  on  the  west  bank  of  Black  River,  about  the 
year  1810,  just  where  Major  Liddell  now  lives.  He  was  soon  after  over- 
flowed, and,  retiring  from  the  swamp,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  salt 
on  some  one  of  the  saline  streams  emptying  into  Red  River.  This  was 
about  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  F.  had  succeeded  so 
well  with  the  salt,  that  he  took  a  boat  load  down  the  river,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  was  stopped  by  a  set  of  lawless  desperadoes, 
probably  the  Macon  gang,  who  demanded  and  exacted  toll  of  him  before 
they  permitted  him  to  pass  with  his  cargo. 

He  joined  the  army  of  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  winter  of  1814,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  28th  December  was  wounded  in  the  leg  in  the  engagement, 
and  in  that  condition  was  found  by  John  Kitterlin,  who  took  him  up  in  his 
arms  (F.  being  a  small  man)  and  removed  him  within  the  lines  in  safety. 
Mr.  FaulU  never  knew  his  preserver  until  J  842,  when  Mr.  Kitterlin  stopped 
at  his  house  on  his  way  up  to  the  land-office  at  Monroe,  to  secure  his  land. 
While  there,  upon  talking  over  past  events,  and  recurring  to  the  battle  of 
New-Orleans,  the  discovery  was  made  of  their  former  opportune  meeting, 
when  their  delight  was  mutual,  and  both  brave  men  clasped  hands  in  life- 
long friendship.  Mr.  Faulk  now  lives,  in  old  age,  a  wealthy  planter  on  the 
banksof  the  Oiiachitta,  while  Mr.  Kitterlin  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
He  resided  in  this  parish  many  years  on  Little  River,  and  when  he  died, 
left  a  widow  and  children. 

Towns — Harrisonburg. — This  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  the  parish,  and  is  situa- 
ted on  the  west  bank  of  the  Oiiachitta  river,  at  the  point  where  the  pine  bills  are 
first  seen  in  ascending  this  stream.  The  land  is  subject  to  inundation,  and  was 
under  water  in  1850.     It  contains  a  population  of200  orderly  and  sociable  people. 

The  fu'st  white  man  who  lived  here  was  Jacob  Simmons,  about  1804-5,  but 
the  land  was  secured  by  pre-emption  and  riglit  of  occupancy  to  John  Hamberlin, 
and  conllrmed  to  him  by  the  United  States  land  commissioners,  in  June,  1811. 
This  land  was  afterwards  bought  by  .lohn  Harrison,  wlio  came  from  Soutli 
Carolina,  and  who  employed  Edward  Dorsey  to  lay  out  and  survey  the  town  lots, 
and  draw  a  mn[)  of  the  same,  in  the  year  1818.  The  place  was  selected  as  the 
site  fur  the  court-house,  which  was  built  in  1803,  and  was  only  a  small  hewed-log 
hut;  the  ne.xt  court-house  was  a  frame  building,  put  up  in  1819. 

Oliver  .1.  Morsan  had  the  first  store  here  in  1809,  and  also  Ivept  the  ferry  across 
the  river,  but  there  was  very  little  traveling.  Robert  Nobles  built  the  first  frame 
house  in  the  place,  which  was  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago,  while  owned  by 
Truman  Phelps.  Nobles  kept  tavern  here  in  1815.  John  Crane  and  William 
Taylor  had  a  store  here  in  181.3  ;  J.  Hamberhn  and  P.  Caldwell,  1816  ;  Richard 
King,  1816. 

The  present  court-house  is  a  commodious  two-story  brick  building,  fifty  feet 
square.  It  was  built  in  1843,  by  D.  E.  Ross  and  Edward  Bass,  and  cost  nearly 
$7,000.  The  first  jail  was  made  of  hewed  logs.  The  present  one  was  built  before 
the  court-house,  and  is  constructed  of  the  yellowish  gray  sandstone  which  is  so 
bountifully  supplied  on  the  spot,  looks  well,  and  answers  a  very  excellent  purpose. 

There  are  four  stores  and  two  groceries  in  the  place,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
ot  $25,000.  There  are  two  very  good  hotels  in  the  place.  Two  physicians — 
Drs.  J.  llolliday  and  W.  H.  llauna,  llie  former,  also,  has  a  large  drug  store. 

Tkinity. — This  village  derives  its  name  from  its  position  at  the  triple  con- 
fluence of  the  Tensas,  Ouachitta,  and  Little  rivers,  and  is  situated  between  the  two 
last-named  streams.  As  early  as  1804,  this  place  attracted  the  attention  of  Dunbar 
and  Hunter,  as  a  highly  eligible  position,  and  they  predicted  that  at  some  future 
day  a  large  town  woidd  certainly  spring  up  here. 

A  man  named  Eliphalet  Piow'den,  who  bad  been  living  on  Black  River  at  an 
early  date,  seided  here  in  1818,  on  the  little  mound  on  the  bank  of  the  Ouachitta, 
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not  far  above  Capt.  J.  M.  Philips'  residence.  He  lived  here  many  years,  and  kept 
a  poor  kind  of  entertainment  for  the  few  travelers  who  chanced  to  pass  that  way. 
A  very  singular  though  true  anecdote  is  told  by  the  old  residents  ol  this  man. 

One  of  his  neighbors  named Shammit,  a  Dutchmao,  had  a  wife  who  did 

not  suit  him,  from  some  cause,  and  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  get  rid  of  her. 
Plowden  hearing  Shammit  speak  in  this  manner,  proposed  a  trade  for  the  wife, 
and  actually  bought  her  from  Shammit  for  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  rifle  gun,  i^nd 
took  her  home  here,  and  they  lived  peaceably  together  for  many  years. 

Judge  T.  tells  an  anecdote  of  himself,  which  took  place  at  Piowden's.  He  was 
returning  from  Natchez,  where  he  had  been  to  get  some  groceries  and  other  sup- 
plies, amongst  which 'was  a  quantity  of  salt  in  sacks,  and  was  bringing  all  home  in 
his  skiff.  Amongst  other  things,  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  comfortable  plaid 
cloak,  which  he  wore,  as  it  was  very  cold  and  rainy.  They  arrived  at  Piowden's 
about  dark,  and  stopped  for  the  night,  and  on  going  in,  T.  put  his  new  cloak  on  the 
bannister-rail  to  drip,  but  unfortunately  the  skirt  of  it  had  been  pretty  well  satura- 
ted with  the  salt  water  while  silting  in  the  skiff,  and  as  it  was  a  time  of  overflow, 
Plowden  had  his  cows  on  the  mound  around  the  house  for  safety.  T.  forgot  his 
cloak  till  morning,  when  he  began  to  look  for  it,  and  after  much  fruitless  search, 
he  cast  his  eyes  under  the  house,  and  there  found  the  velvet  collar  with  the  chain 
and  clasp,  and  that  was  all  that  the  hungry  cows  had  left  of  his  new  plaid  cloak — 
they  had  devoured  it. 

A  man  named  John  Brown  lived  here  many  years,  and  in  1831  he  entered  the 
land  immediately  in  the  point.  James  M.  Daughters  bought  the  land  from  Brown 
about  183G-7,  and  also  entered  more  adjoining,  higher  up  on  the  Ouachitta.  He 
employed  John  Daniels  to  lay  off  the  land  into  town  lots  in  1837,  and  make  a  map 
of  the  same.  Daughters  built  the  first  house  in  the  place  that  year,  which  was 
afterwards  occupied  as  a  store,  by  A.  S.  Barr,  and  is  still  standing  opposite  to  the 
steam  saw-mill.  Felix  Robb  had  a  store  on  the  bank  of  the  Ouachitta,  just  at  the 
present  upper  limits  of  the  town,  in  1836.  In  1837,  A.  S.  Barr  and  Anderson 
opened  a  store  here.  In  1837,  F.  Robb  began  to  build  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Courtad  house,  on  the  corner  ;  the  lumber  for  this  was  partly  obtained  from  mills 
in  the  pine  woods,  and  partly  sawed  by  hand,  and  cost  $30  per  thousand  when 
delivered  on  the  ground.  He  also  had  the  two  first  biick  chimneys  put  up  here  by 
Hughes  Wilson, but  the  bricks  were  very  mean,  and  the  job  was  badly  done;  the 
bricks  cost  $17  50  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Daughters  died,  and  the  lands  here  were  bought  by Lester,  at  the 

public  sale  of  his  estate.  After  the  death  of  Lester,  his  widow  disposed  of  the 
property  to  Rev.  W.  H.  Turnley.  Many  of  the  lots,  however,  had  been  disposed 
of  previously.  In  1848,  the  remaining  lots,  amounting  to  81,  were  disposed  of  by 
lottery  at  $10  each,  there  being  no  blanks. 

At  this  lime  the  population  of  Trinity  amounts  to  two  hundred,  and  was  greater 
in  1849,  but  owing  to  the  cholera  and  high  water  of  1850,  many  persons  left. 
Property  has  improved  very  much,  and  when  the  levee  is  completed,  which  is 
now  being  thrown  up,  no  doubt  the  value  will  be  still  more  enhanced. 

There  are  four  stores  and  four  grocery  establishments,  two  billiard  tables  and 
two  ten-pin  alleys,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $35,000.  The  first  drug  store  was 
put  up  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Deariug,  in  1850.  There  are  two  tailor  shops,  one  tavern,  and 
one  smith  shop.  There  are  three  ferries  kept  at  this  point  which,  owing  to  the 
immense  amount  of  western  emigration,  are  very  profitable. 

The  first  brick  house  was  begun  by  A.  S.  Barr,  in  1850,  and  completed  in  1851 
by  M.  Gillis,  his  surviving  partner;  the  brick-work  was  done  by  Andrew  Beck; 
the  wood-work  mostly  by  Benj.  Vaughan  ;  and  the  entire?  cost  was  $3,000. 

There  is  only  one  church  edifice  in  the  place,  which  was  erected  by  the  joint 
contributions  of  the  whole  community.  It  is  a  neat  frame  building,  50x30  feet, 
with  a  belfry  ;  was  built  by  Messrs.  Stout  and  Lehman,  in  1848. 

There  are  few  places  in  the  South  possessed  of  more  advantages  than  Trinity, 
for  an  outlay  of  capital  in  manufacturing  establishments.  The  communication 
with  New-Orleans  is  always  open  the  whole  year  round;  the  Little  River  affords 
a  short  and  easy  intercourse  with  the  pine  hills  for  at  least  four  months  of  the  year, 
where  any  amount  of  pine  and  other  timber  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  ; 
while  the  Ouachitta  and  Tensas  bring  down  immense  rafts  of  cypress  and  ash 
every  winter  and  spring. 
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When  the  saU  springs  shall  be  properly  worked ;  when  the  immense  mines  of 
iron  ore  shall  pour  out  their  valuable  treasures ;  when  the  coal  beds  shall  be  up- 
heaved, and  the  immense  quarries  of  sandstone  shall  be  brought  into  service,  and 
the  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  shall  be  thrown  into  market,  then  Trinity  will 
assume  her  proper  rank  and  station  ;  then  there  will  be  immense  cotton  factories 
here  ;  then  there  will  be  docks  for  the  repairing  and  manufacture  of  steamboats, 
and  her  population  will  be  counted  by  thousands,  if  not  tens  of  thousands. 


ART.  VII.-CULTURE  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR.* 

DESCRIBING  AND  COMPARING  THE  DIFFERENT  SYSTEMS  PURSUED  IN  THE  EAST 
AND  WEST  INDIES,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  &C.,  AND  THE  RELATIVE  EXPENSES 
AND  ADVANTAGES  ATTENDANT  UPON  EACH  :  BEING  THE  RESULT  OF  SIXTEEN 
years'  experience  as  a  SUGAR  PLANTER  IN  THOSE  COUNTRIES. 

Part  I.— HISTORY  AND  VARIETIES  OF  SUGAR-CANE. 

[The  great  English  work  of  Wray  has  been  sold  at  a  price  that  puts  it  out  of 
the  reach  of  our  planters,  though  a  most  invaluable  guide  it  would  prove  to  them 
Scarcely  a  dozen  copies  have  been  taken  in  Louisiana.  We  have  yielded  to  the 
solicitations  of  many  friends,  and  will  re-publish  it  in  this  and  the  next  four  or 
five  numbers,  in  short  parts,  and  very  small  type.  It  will  be  interesting  in  Caro 
liua,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Texas,  as  well  as  in  Louisiana.] — Ed. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt  whether  the  sugar-cane  plant  is  a 
native  of  America  or  not.  Strong  opinions  have  been  given  as  to  the  im- 
probability of  its  being  so  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  many  old  writers 
assert  with  great  conlidence^the  fact.  And,  indeed,  viewing  these  conflict- 
ing accounts  dispassionately,  we  must  allow  that,  as  the  plant  was  found 
growing  in  its  utmost  luxuriance  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  our  earliest  navigators,  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  believe  that  it  was  also  growing  on  the  great  continents  of  America  long 
before  it  was  brought  there  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  adduce  many  arguments  in  support  of  this  belief:  but  I 
am  well  aware  that  such  a  discussion  here  would  be  deemed  tedious  and 
irrelevant. 

The  Chinese  assert  that  sugar  has  been  made  from  the  cane,  in  China, 
for  upwards  of  3,000  years  ;  and,  without  disputing  with  "  the  flowery  na- 
tion" for  a  few  hundred  years,  more  or  less,  we  will  at  once  concede  to 
them  their  undeniable  claim  to  very  great  antiquity  as  sugar  manufactur- 
ers. But  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  belief  that  India — not  China — is 
in  reality  the  country  from  which  the  sugar-cane  first  emanated. 
Whether  such  be  indeed  the  case  or  not,  we  have  now  no  possible  means 
of  deciding ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  question  which  no  way  interests  the 
plain  matter-of-fact  planter  ;  suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that  it  is  now 
found  growing  in  almost  every  tropical  country  under  the  sun. 

Varieties  known,  and  their  qualities. — From  what  I  have  already 
seen,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  an  endeavor  to  describe  all  the  different 
varieties  of  cane  that  are  known,  would  be  a  wearisome,  if  not  a  hopeless, 
task  ;  from  which,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind,  that  no  adequate  benefit  can  be 
derived.  Therefore,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  mention  of  those  which 
have  been  more  prominently  brought  before  me  ;  and  amongst  them,  I 
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think,  almost  every  variety  kfiov?n  to  the  generality  of  my  readers  will  be 
found  noticed. 

In  Jamaica,  the  varieties  common  are — the  Bourbon,  the  Otaheite,  and 
Batavian  canes. 

In  Bengal,  the  yellow  and  purple  ribbon-canes  of  Otaheite;  the  Bour- 
bon, or  Mauritius  ;  the  Singapore  (Tibboo  Leeut*)  ;  the  large  purple  cane 
of  Java ;  the  red  cane  of  Assam  ;  the  common,  small,  hard  cane  of  China ; 
and  some  ten  different  kinds  of  native  cane,  varying  in  thickness  from  one 
inch  and  a  half,  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  very  smallest  resembling 
little  riding  -switches. 

In  the  Straits  Settlements  of  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley,  Malacca, 
and  Singapore,  the  varieties  are — the  Salangore  cane,  or,  as  the  Malays 
term  it,  Tibboo  Cappor ;  the  Tibboo  Leeut ;  the  Tibboo  Teeloor,  or  egg 
cane  ;  the  Tibboo  Etam,  or  black  cane;  the  Tibboo  Meerah,  or  red  cane ; 
the  Tibboo  Batavee,  or  Batavia  cane  ;  the  Tibboo  China,  or  small  China 
cane  ;  and  many  others  not  requiring  description. 

To  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  foregoing  canes,  I  will  take  them  as  I 
have  named  thera,  each  in  succession. 

The  Bourbon  cane. — There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  exist  any  very  sat- 
isfactory account  of  the  origin  of  this  variety ;  the  opinion  generally  re- 
ceived is,  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  from  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  but  came  originally  from  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  it  was 
found  growing  spontaneously.  When  first  discovered,  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  a  small  sized,  but  soft  and  juicy  cane,  which  was  so  much  affected 
by  the  change  of  climate,  soil,  and  the  cultivation  it  received  in  Bourbon, 
that  it  increased  wonderfully  in  size  and  richness  of  juice  ;  so  that  it  was 
cultivated  in  preference  to  the  old  species,  which  at  length  it  entirely  su- 
perseded throughout  the  island. 

From  my  own  experience  in  Jamaica,  I  can  pronounce  it  a  most  valuable 
cane  ;  but  I  entertain  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  is  in  reality  no  other  than 
the  Tibboo  Leeut  of  Singapore,  (sometimes  called  the  Otaheite  cane,) 
somewhat  altered  by  change  of  soil  and  climate.  I  have  bestowed  consid- 
erable attention  upon  it,  and  have  carefully  marked  the  Tibboo  Leeut. 
gi'owing  on  entirely  different  soils,  in  different  situations,  and  under  widely 
different  circumstances,  and  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
they  are  identical. 

The  Otaheite  canes  are  two — the  yellow  and  straw-colored,  and  the 
purple-striped  or  ribbon  cane. 

The  former  and  the  Bourbon  are  so  much  alike  in  all  respects,  and  have 
become  so  intermixed  on  West  India  estates,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  distinguish  between  them  ;  indeed,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  they  are  the  same  variety  of  cane.  If  we  remember  that  the  Bourbon 
was  taken  to  that  island,  then  to  Martinique,  and  afterwards  spread  in 
course  of  time  throughout  the  West  India  islands;  that  the  Otaheite  was 
taken  direct  from  that  island  to  the  West  Indies,  and  direct  to  Calcutta 
and  the  Straits  Settlements;  that  the  Tibboo  Leeut  came  from  Manilla  (evi- 
dently from  Otaheite  originally)  to  the  Sti'aits  of  Malacca;  if  we  con- 
sider these  facts,  we  shall  find  no  cause  for  astonishment  at  the  very  slight 
difference  that  exists  between  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  must  be  much 
struck  at  the  extreme  similitude,  which  even  such  extraordinary  changes 
have  foiled  to  destroy-  But  let  the  three  be  collected,  and  then  planted 
out,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  no  man 
can  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  :  at  all  events,  I  have  no  hesitation 


*  Tibboo,  or  Tubboo,  is  the  Malay  name  for  sugar-cane. 
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in  owning  that  I  never  could — the  which  has  served  to  convince  me  thaB 
they  all  came  originally  from  Otaheite. 

As  I  consider  them  to  be  the  same  variety,  and  as  one  description  serves 
for  the  whole,  I  will  therefore  treat  of  them  accordingly.  With  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  soil  and  favorable  season,  plants  of  the  first  year's  growth 
often  attain  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  measuring  six  inches  in 
circumference,  and  with  joints  eight  or  nine  inches  apart.  I  do  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  average  size  of  a  field,  or  of  fields,  is  so  large,  but  that 
canes  may  be  picked  out  from  amongst  them  fully  as  large  as  that.  Such 
plant  canes  commonly  yield  (in  Jamaica,  Bengal,  and  the  Straits)  two  and 
a  half  tons,  and  not  unfrequently  three  tons,  of  marketable  sugar  per  aci"e. 
Such  an  amount  of  produce  per  acre  is  a  very  common  and  well  known 
occurrence ;  but  the  general  calculation  among  planters  is,  however,  tivo 
tons  of  dry  sugar  from  each  acre  of  "  plant  canes:"  that  is,  canes  of  the 
first  year's  growth.  I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  yield  of  this  cane  in 
either  Indies  ;  for,  in  good  land,  the  return  is  generally  as  above  stated. 

Planted  at  proper  seasons,  as  will  be  treated  of  hereafter,  they  often 
attain  maturity  in  ten  months,  and  very  rarely  exceed  twelve.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  it  may  be  expedient  to  allow  them  even  fourteen 
months — as  in  excessively  I'ich  land,  or  a  wet  season ;  but,  of  course, 
these  circumstances  come  more  particularly  under  another  head,  which 
will  be  fully  discussed  in  its  proper  place. 

These  canes  require  a  generous  soil,  careful  fencing,  and  attentive  man- 
agement. Many  soils  which  suit  other  varieties,  are  unfit  for  the  proper 
development  of  these  ;  whilst  it  is  generally  remarked,  that  they  are  more 
sensible  of  the  injuries  committed  by  the  trespassing  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c., 
during  their  early  growth,  than  other  descriptions.  The  foliage  of  the 
Otaheite  is  of  a  pale  green,  leaves  broad  and  drooping  much  ;  and  the 
plant,  on  arriving  at  maturity,  frequently  arrows,  or  flowers  ;  which  ren- 
ders it,  when  in  extensive  fields,  exceedingly  graceful  and  ornamental  in 
appearance. 

"  The  purple  striped  Otaheite  "  cane  is  very  much  like  the  ribbon  cane 
of  Batavia  in  appearance  :  but  the  former  has  broad  purple  stripes,  on  a 
greenish  yellow  ground,  whereas  the  latter  is  of  a  blood-red,  on  a  transpa- 
rent straw-colored  ground.  It  is  often  called  "tlie  Otaheite  ribbon  cane," 
in  contradistinction  to  "the  ribbon  cane  of  Batavia."  Its  foliage  is  of  a 
much  darker  color  than  that  of  the  yellow  variety,  whilst  its  leaves  droop 
much  less.  It  is  a  hardy  and  estimable  descrijjtion  of  cane,  of  large  size, 
soft,  juicy,  and  sweet ;  and  yields  sugar  in  equal  quantities,  though  of  a 
rather  dark  quality. 

The  Batavian  canes,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are  of  four  descriptions, 
viz  :  the  yellow  violet ;  the  purple  violet,  or  Java  cane  ;  the  "  transparent." 
or  ribbon  cane  •,  and  the  Tibboo  Batavee,  or  Batavian  cane,  of  the  Straits. 
"  The  yellow  violet,"  so  denominated  in  the  West  Indies,  differs  from 
the  Bourbon  in  being  smaller,  less  juicy,  considerably  harder,  of  slower 
growth,  and  of  a  foliage  much  darker  and  more  erect.  When  ripe,  it  is 
usually  of  a  straw-color,  its  skin  or  rind  is  thick,  and  the  pith  hard  ;  but  its 
juice  is  rich  and  abundant.  The  5'ellow  violet  does  not  require  so  rich  a 
soil  as  the  Otaheite,  but  contents  itself  with  that  of  an  inferior  description  : 
this  renders  it  of  much  importance  in  planting  out  large  tracts  of  land,  some 
portions  of  which  may  be  too  poor  for  its  superiors.  In  Jamaica  it  is  usual, 
in  such  places,  to  plant  the  violet ;  thus  we  often  see  large  patches  of  it 
flourishing  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  the  Bourbon.  To  an  unpracticed 
observer,  this  sight  would  cause  much  speculation  ;  as  its  dark  green  foli- 
age presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  pale  green  of  its  immediate  neigh- 
bors, and  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  those  dark  green  patches  were 
occasioned  by  some  greater  degree  of  fertility  and  moisture  existing  in  those 
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parts  ;  whereas  the  contrary  is,  in  fact,  the  case.  The  sugar  manufactured 
from  this  cane  is  of  a  very  fine  quality  ;  but  considerably  less  in  quantity 
than  the  Bourbon.  A  very  common  custom  of  the  Jamaica  planter  is,  to 
mix  the  yellow  violet  with  Bourbon  plant  canes,  according  to  proportion, 
for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  the  juice  of  the  latter,  so  that  burning  and 
other  such  vexatious  occurrences  might  not  arise  in  boiling. 

"The  purple  violet,"  or  large  black  cane  of  Java,  is  fully  as  thick  as  the 
Otaheite,  with  joints  varying  from  three  to  seven  inches  apart.  In  height, 
it  is  usually  about  £ight  or  ten  feet,  with  leaves  of  a  lighter  green  than  the 
"  yellow  violet."  I'he  very  upper  joints  sometimes  exhibit  faint  streaks, 
becoming  imperceptible  in  the  lower  joints,  whicli  are  of  the  darkest  pur- 
ple color.  Very  frequently  a  white  resinous  film  is  seen  incrusted  on  the 
joints  of  this  cane,  which,  over  the  rich  purple,  presents  much  the  same 
appearance  as  that  peculiar  to  the  finest  bloom  raisins.  Sometimes  this 
resinous  crust  lies  so  thick,  that  the  purple  of  the  cane  itself  is  in  some  joints 
scarcely  perceptible.  When  in  perfection,  it  yields  a  very  sweet  and  rich 
juice.  Being  very  hard,  it  is  difficult  to  grind,  and  affords  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  juice,  which  is  sometimes  rather  troublesome,  from  the 
resinous  (or  gummy)  and  coloring  matter  which  it  contains  It  is  a  very 
hardy  cane,  thriving  well  in  poor,  drj^  soils;  and  in  Jamaica  it  is  often 
planted  in  the  outer  rows  of  the  cane  fields,  to  stand  the  brunt  of  trespass- 
ing cattle,  which,  browsing  along  the  roads,  or  breaking  through  fences, 
tear  and  trample  down  the  canes.  To  other  descriptions  of  cane,  these 
ravages  would  be  very  serious  indeed ;  but,  fortunately,  the  purple  violet 
is  so  hardy,  that  it  quickly  recovers  from  such  injuries,  and  springs  up 
again  with  astonishing  rapidity.  It  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Bourbon,  and  is  still  much  cultivated.  In  the 
Straits,  the  Malays  term  itTibboo  Etam,  {Etam,  black  ;  Tibboo,  cane,)  or 
black  cane,  and  cultivate  it  much  around  their  houses,  for  eating. 

"  The  transparent,"  or  ribbon  cane,  is  much  smaller  in  size  than  the 
Otaheite  ribbon  cane  ;  is  of  a  bright  transparent  yellow,  with  a  number  of 
blood-red  streaks  or  stripes  running  the  whole  length  of  the  stalk,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  a  quarter  to  a  full  inch  ;  and  being  very  clear 
withal  in  its  tints,  it  presents  a  very  pretty  appearance.  Its  leaves  are  of  a 
green,  similar  to  that  of  the  yellow  violet,  but  more  erect.  It  grows  from 
six  to  ten  feet  high,  with  joints  from  four  to  eight  inches  apart,  and  four 
inches  in  circumference. 

"  The  transparent"  is  generally  planted  in  light,  sandy  soils,  where  n 
other  cane  will  thrive  ;  sometimes  it  is  planted  promiscuously  with  the 
yellow  violet.  Although  its  rind  is  thick,  and  general  texture  hard,  yet  it 
yields  a  good  quantity  of  juice  of  excellent  quality,  which  is  easily  converted 
into  fine  fair  sugar.  Planters  often  grind  this  cane,  also,  with  Bourbon 
plants,  for  the  same  reason  as  applies  to  the  yellow  violet. 

"  The  Tibboo  Batavee,"  or  Batavian  cane,  is  a  cane  common  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  Malays.  In  appearance  it 
is  much  like  the  yellow  violet,  except  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  color,  which 
is  rather  greenish,  with  a  pink  shade,  in  parts  ;  in  some  of  the  lower  joints 
this  pink  color  is  very  bright  and  pretty,  whilst  in  the  wpper,  it  is  more 
faint  and  delicate  ;  the  joints  are  seldom  more  than  from  three  to  six  inches 
apart.  In  height,  size,  and  foliage,  it  closely  resembles  the  yellow  violet ; 
although  it  differs  from  it,  in  being  much  softer,  more  juicy,  and  less  hardy 
in  habit.  In  a  rich  soil  it  is  prolific,  and  rattoons  well, — its  juice  is  rich,  clari- 
fies easily,  and  gives  a  fine  sugar :  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  inferior  to  the 
Otaheite  variety,  yet  requires  an  equally  rich  soil. 

A  description  of  cane  was  sent  from  the  Mauritius  to  Province  Welles- 
ley,  Penang,  under  the  general  name  of  "the  Mauritius  cane."  and  I  had 
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several  opportunities  of  seeing  it  growing,  when  but  young.  It  is  very 
different  from  other  descriptions  of  cane  I  have  seen  from  the  Mauritius, 
and  it  struck  me  as  being  an  East  Indian  cane  improved  by  cultivation. 

I  have  seen  only  three  varieties  of  large  canes  on  the  Continent  of  India, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  country  :  one  is  the  large  red  cane 
of  Assam,  specimens  of  which  were  kindly  sent  me  by  Dr.  Keith  Scott,  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  civil  surgeon,  at  Gowhatty  in  Assam.  This 
gentleman  had  established  a  sugar  estate  at  Gowhatty,  and  made  sugar;  so 
that  he  had  experience  of  the  right  sort,  which  lends  to  his  opinion  consid- 
erable weight.  In  writing  of  these  canes,  he  says  : — "  This  morning  I 
dispatched,  by  the  Assam  Company's  tea  boat,  a  couple  of  red  sugar 
canes  for  you,  requesting  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Company  to  for- 
ward them  to  you.  They  are  of  a  description  you  may  not  have  met  with 
before,  very  juicy  and  sweet ;  the  sugar  produced  from  them  is  of  an  exceed- 
ingly fire  grain  and  good  color":  they  ai'e,  moreover,  strong  in  growth,  and 
much  less  apt  to  fall  over  than  the  Otaheite,  to  which  tliey  are  fully  equal 
in  size,  as  well  as  in  quantity  and  quality  of  juice.  I  am  also  preparing  for 
you  some  \flotvers^  of  this  cane,  in  different  stages,  which  I  will  dispatch, 
when  quite  dried.  I  have  now  (January)  canes  in  flower,  which  were  planted 
last  ?vlay  !!" 

So  that  the  canes  in  flower  were  only  eight  months  old ;  consequently 
they  could  be  cut  and  manufactured  in  ten  months  from  the  day  of  being 
planted.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  two  months  elapsed  before  I  received  these 
fine  canes,  by  which  tiine  they  were  dead  and  withered  up. 

Some  time  afterward;^,  Dr.  Scott  again  sent  me  two  boxes,  with  some 
pieces  of  the  same  cane,  growing;  but  unfortunately  they  did  not  survive 
the  long  and  roundabout  way  by  which,  through  unforeseen  occurrences, 
they  were  sent. 

I  subsequently  had  along  and  interesting  conversation  with  my  kind  and 
excellent  friend,  when  he  repeated  all  he  had  before  written,  and  added 
much  more,  in  praise  of  this  red  cane, — from  all  which  I  have  been  led  to 
form  a  very  high  opinion  of  it. 

In  Lower  Bengal,  (near  Calcutta,)  and  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  a  large 
red  cane  abounds,  which  bears  so  exact  a  resemblance  to  Dr.  Scott's  As- 
sam cane,  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  same  identical  variety,  somewhat 
improved  in  the  rich  and  fertile  soil  of  Assam.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  I  do  not  speak  positively,  as  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
foliage  of  the  Assam  cane. 

The  red  cane  of  Bengal  is  a  large  and  fine  cane,  much  used  about  Cal- 
cutta for  sugar  manufacture;  and  I  have  had  brought  to  me  by  natives, 
sugar  made  from  it  by  themselv.es,  (in  their  own  rough  and  primitive  way,) 
which  exhibited  a  grain  of  immense  size,  strength  and  brilliancy.  They, 
however,  say  that  it  is  not  a  good  cane  for  sugar-making,  as  the  juice  is 
very  dirty,  and  the  sugar  always  dark  colored.  These  assertions,  however, 
have  no  weight  with  me ;  for  I  can  easily  detect  the  cause,  and  know  that 
it  can  be  avoided. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Bengalee  cultivator  has  a  plan  of  tying  up  the 
canes  of  each  root  closely  together,  with  bands  made  with  twisted  cane 
leaves  ;  so  that,  as  they  grow,  the  resinous  substance  exuding  fiom  the 
rind,  accumulates  along  the  whole  length  of  each  cane,  turns  black,  and, 
together  with  the  excrement  of  numerous  insects,  (which  harbor  and 
breed  in  these  snug  retreats,)  make  the  cane-stalk  quite  filthy  :  add  to  this, 
the  exclusion  of  air  and  light,  which  are  necessary  to  the  perfect  elabora- 
tion of  the  juices,  and  1  think  we  need  not  be  surprised  ar  the  juice  being 
dirty  and  difficult  to  clarify.  In  the  Stiaits  of  Malacca  J  have  seen  them 
as  clean  as  other  canes,  tall,  erect  and  vigorous  :  tut  the  Chinese  say  that 
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in  grinding,  they  give  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  coloring  matter, — 
which,  by  the  way/ would  be  of  little  consequence,  did  they  clarify  their 
cane  juice  properly,  which  they  do  not. 

I  still,  therefore,  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  they  are  a  fine,  and  under 
certain  circumstances,  valuable  description  of  cane.  The  Malay  name  is 
"  Tibhoo  merah^^ — red  cane. 

.  The  next  large  canes  are  the  black  and  the  yellow  Nepaul  canes,  which 
I  obtained  from  the  kingdom  of  Nepaul — four  plants  of  each,  growing  in 
boxes.  They  arrived  safely,  after  a  series  of  adventures,  in  a  fine,  healthy 
condition,  giving  promise  of  becoming  fine  canes  :  but  a  long  and  dangerous 
illness  obliged  me  to  go  away  for  change  of  air,  during  which  time  they 
were  destroyed  by  goats.  They  were,  however,  large  sized  and  fine  look- 
ing canes,  fully  equal  in  appearance  to  the  Assam  cane — and  my  messen- 
gers, together  with  the  Nepaulese  (in  my  employ)  gave  them  the  very 
highest  character.  I  regret  to  say  that  1  never  had  another  opportunity 
of  seeing  these  varieties  again. 

As  to  the  small  sized  canes  cultivated  in  India,  they  are  so  numerous 
that  I  cannot  attempt  a  description  of  them  :  moreover,  they  are,  in  com- 
parison with  those  which  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed,  so  very  wretch- 
ed, that  did  I  not  know  them  to  be  cultivated,  by  the  prejudiced  native,  to 
an  immense  extent,  I  should  deem  them  unworthy  of  being  mentioned  in 
any  way  :  as  it  is,  I  shall  have  to  treat  at  large  of  them  when  I  come  to 
explain  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  India. 

"  The  Ciiina  cane''  was  received  into  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta  in 
1796,  direct  from  China;  having  been  specially  ordered  by  the  Bengal 
government,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  considered  it  a  new 
species,  and  named  it  Saccharum  Sinense,  or  Chinese  sugar-cane.  Writing 
in  1799,  Dr.  Roxburgh  says,  "  It  has  been  cultivated  with  the  utmost 
possible  success;  many  hundred  thousands  have  been  distributed  over 
the  country  amongst  the  cultivators  of  that  article."  Dr;  Royle*  writes, 
*'  it  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  so  hard  and  solid  as  to  resist  the  for- 
ceps of  the  white  ants  and  the  teeth  of  the  jackal — two  great  enemies  to  the 
East  India  sugar  plantations.  It  was  found,  however,  too  difificult  to  ex- 
press the  juice  with  the  Bengal  sugar  mill ;  but  Dr.  Roxburgh  was  of 
opinion  that  this  might  be  obviated  by  introducing  the  simple,  yet  power- 
ful, mill  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  He  further  describes  the  cane  as 
bearing  drought  much  better  than  the  sorts  in  general  cultivation  ;  produc- 
ing, moreover,  a  profitable  crop,  even  to  the  third  year;  while  the  com- 
mon cane  of  India  must  be  annually  renewed.  According  to  the  report 
of  Mr.  Touchet,  the  commercial  resident  at  Radnagore,  and  of  Mr.  R. 
Garden,  superintendent  of  the  Hon.  Company's  Sugar  Plantation  Farm  at 
Mirzapore  Culna,  "it  not  only  resists  the  ravages  of  the  white  ant  and 
jackal,  but  yields  about  double  the  produce  of  the  common  Bengal  cane." 

Independently  of  this  testimony,  which  I  know  to  be  most  correct,  I  can 
state  my  own  experience  of  them ;  and  I  cannot  better  do  so  than  by  giv- 
ing the  account,  as  I  wrote  it  at  the  time,  (about  four  years  and  a  half  ago.) 
The  Chinese  cane  was  supplied  me  from  the  Society's  Garden,  Calcutta, 
and  took  upwards  of  two  months  coming  up  by  !oat:  yet  it  was  perfectly 
fresh  and  green  on  its  arrival,  whilst  the  other  descriptions  of  cane  had  all 
died,  or  withered  av/nj.  From  the  three  hundred  canes  sent  me,  by  cut- 
ting them  up  into  pieces  of  two  joints  each.  I  obtained  sufficient  to  plant 
out  a  small  patch  of  ground — which  this  season  yielded  me  so  many  canes, 
that  by  cutting  them  up  as  before,  I  was  enabled  to  plant  out  about  six 
BEGAHs  (four  acres)  of  land  with  them,  besides  supplying  my  neighbors 
with  a  few.     In  its  nature  it  is  extremely  hardy  and  prolific ;  for  during 

*  See  Ro^le,  on  the  Productive  Resources  of  India,  p.  92. 
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the  last  hot  season,  it  remained  uninjured  in  every  respect,  whilst  the  others 
were  all  either  burnt  up,  or  eaten  out  of  the  ground  by  the  white  ants. 
As  the  rains  came  on,  the  China  canes  sprang  up  wonderfully,  many  roots 
having  no  less  than  thirty  shoots ;  which,  by  September,  had  become 
fine  canes,  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  three  inches  in  circumference,  and 
with  joints  from  six  to  eight  inches  apart.  These  were  cut  in  October, 
and  planted  out;  yet  although  we  had  a  tolerably  severe  winter,  the  cold 
appeared  to  have  little  or  no  eft'ect  in  checking  their  growth  ;  whereas 
NATivK  CANES,  planted  at  the  same  time,  were  entirely  kept  back. 
For  their  extreme  hardiness  in  withstanding  heat  and  cold,  white  ants, 
jackals,  &c.  &:c.,  I  myself  can  vouch;  and,  moreover,  I  consider  that  it  is 
a  variety  of  cane  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  East  India  sugar 
planter.  Such  was  my  opinion  nearly  five  years  ago,  and  I  have  had 
every  reason,  since  that  time,  to  be  satisfied  of  its  correctness. 

A  gentleman  in  Bengal,  largely  connected  with  sugar  matters,  writing  to 
me  on  this  subject,  says,  "  You  may  remember  that  I  wrote  to  you  some 
months  ago,  soliciting  information  and  advice  regarding  the  "  China  cane," 
which  you  gave  so  good  an  account  of  in  the  Agr.  Hor.  Society's  Journal ; 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  now  giving  you  the  result  of  my  experiment. 

"  As  you  advised,  I  wrote  to  the  Society  for  five  hundred  canes,  which 
arrived  quite  fresh.  I  then  cut  them  up,  allowing  only  one  joint  to  each 
piece,  and  planting  them  in  lines,  four  feet  asunder  each  way,  delivered 
them  up  to  the  same  chances  as  my  Otaheite  and  native  canes  were  ex- 
posed to.  The  result  has  been  beyond  my  utmost  hopes ;  and  this,  too, 
after  a  season  of  unusual  severity,  which  has  grievously  affected  my  na- 
tive cane;  and  as  to  my  Otaheite,  what  with  the  hot  winds,  the  white 
ants,  the  long  continued  wet  weather,  and  the  detestable  jackals,  I  have 
saved  but  a  very  few;  whilst  nothing  seemed  to  injure  or  affect  the  China 
cane.  Did  you  ever  know  the  Otaheite  cane-sprouts  to  be  devoured  by 
caterpillars  ?  I  forgot  to  put  those  depredators  in  the  list  of  enemies  to 
the  Otaheite  plant ;  although  they  certainly  are  very  formidable  ones,  as 
the  partial  destruction  of  many  of  my  plants  testified.  They  attacked  the 
plant  when  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  from  which  many  never 
recovered. 

"  T  understand  that  Indigo  Plants  are  often  quite  destroyed  in  the 
same  way,  so  perhaps  it  may  not  happen  again  for  some  years.  This 
hope  determines  me  in  trying  the  Otaheite  cane  once  more  ;  when,  if  it 
does  not  succeed,  I  shall  keep  entirely  to  the  China  cane  :  which,  by  the 
by,  I  am  now  extending,  as  far  as  my  plants  will  allow  me.  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  the  native  cane,  and  shall  soon  put  them  aside  altogether.'' 

I  think  these  accounts  of  the  China  cane  are  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  variety  well  suited  to  India ;  although  I  need  not  say 
that  it  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  Otaheite,  wherever  that  cane  can  be 
cultivated  successfully.  It  was  introduced  into  India  in  1796,  and  in  1799 
was  spreading  rapidly  all  over  the  country.  It  is  now  very  common 
throughout  Bengal,  although  the  natives  think  it  a  native  cane,  from  its 
having  been  so  long  amongst  them.  They  have  given  it  a  native  name, 
which  I  quite  forget.  I  met  it  in  several  places,  and  recognized  it  at  once  ; 
yet  I  never  met  but  one  native  who  knew  it  to  be  otherwise  than  a  native 
cane.  Certainly,  its  neglected  cultivation  during  fifty  odd  years  in  India, 
has  caused  it  to  degenerate  very  much  ;  hence  my  advice  to  all  persons 
desirous  of  trying  it,  "  Send  to  the  Society's  Garden,  in  Calcutta,  for  it." 

It  is  a  very  small  sized  cane,  being  rarely  more  than  one  inch,  or  one  and 
a  quarter  inch  in  diameter;  but  it  is  sweet,  and  makes  fine,  fair  sugar. 
The  Chinese  assert  that  it  is  better  adapted  for  sugar-candy  making  thaQ 
any  other  cane. 
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In  the  Straits  Settlements  of  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley,  Singapore 
and  3Ialacca,  the  pi-incipal  canes  are  eight  in  number.  Of  these,  first  and 
foremost,  is  "  the  Sala.ngore  cane,"  by  the  Malays  of  Province  Welles- 
ley  termed  -'tibboo  bittong  beraboo,"  (the  powdeiy  bark  cane,)  but  by  the 
Malays  of  Singapore  and  3Ialacca,  it  is  named  "  tibboo  cappor,"  (the  chalk 
cane,)  from  its  having  sometimes  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  white  resin- 
ous substance  on  the  stalk.  This  is  the  finest  description  of  cane  in  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  world.  In  Province 
Wellesley  it  is  universally  cultivated  on  all  the  estates,  and  is  only  known 
to  those  planters  as  the  China  cane  ;  from  the  simple  circumstance  of  the 
Chinese  cultivators  in  the  province  having  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating 
it  for  years,  before  any  European  embarked  in  such  speculations  in  those 
parts. 

I  have  cut  as  many  as  five  of  the  larger  canes  from  one  stool ;  each  cane 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  long,  without  leaves,  and  seven  and  a  half  inches  in 
circumference,  (round  the  loic er  ]omt?,)  :  each  cane  weighed  from  17  to  25 
pounds  That  of  25  pounds  weight,  I  kept  some  weeks  in  my  house,  and 
numbers  of  people  saw  it ;  it  was  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  yet  it  was  not  by  any  means  so  large  a  cane  as 
I  have  seen.  The  place  where  I  found  it  growing,  was  a  newly  cleared 
piece  of  jungle  land,  whereon  a  Malay  had  "  squalled,''''  built  a  house, 
planted  rice,  and  some  three  acres  of  sugar-cane  around  it. 

The  cane  plants  had  been  stuck  in  the  ground  without  regard  to  regu- 
larity, and  had  received  no  kind  of  attention,  yet  I  counted  twenty-five 
canes  of  immense  size  growing  from  many  of  the  stools.  This  may  be 
considered  a  solitary  instance,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  in  any  fair 
jungle  land  this  cane  attains  an  extraordinary  size  and  height ;  and  I  dare 
to  affirm,  that  on  any  estate  in  Province  Wellesley  canes  can  be  found,  in 
the  cane  pieces,  which  will  weigh  15  pounds  at  least.  It  is  very  evident 
that  the  average  size  on  an  estate  of  five  hundred  acres  is  much  under 
that — and  indeed  too  large  a  cane  is  both  inconvenient  and  undesirable  for 
sugar  manufacture- 

The  Salangore  cane  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  "  cawe  i^c/;."  (so 
termed  in  the  West  Indies,)  which  is  found  on  that  portion  of  the  leaf  at- 
tached to  the  cane-stalk.  Sometimes  touching  a  growing  cane  incautiously, 
I  have  had  my  hand  covered  with  it,  and  thousands  penetrating  deep 
into  the  flesh,  cause  great  irritation  and  inflammation.  The  leaves  are 
very  broad,  and  deeply  serrated  at  the  edges,  with  a  considerable  droop  ; 
they  are  some  shades  darker  in  color  than  the  Otaheite,  and  have  so  good  a 
hold  on  the  stalk  as  very  seldom  to  fall  off,  when  dry,  as  some  canes  do, 
but  require  to  be  taken  off  by  hand.  They  rattoon  better  than  any  canes 
in  the  Straits;  and  I  have  known  them  to  yield  forty  piculs  (a  picul  is  133*- 
Ibs.)  of  granulated,  but  undrained  sugar,  per  orlong,  (an  orlong  is  one  acre 
and  a  third,)  as  third  rattoons.  From  what  I  have  seen,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  in  the  West  Indies,  Mauritius  and  India,  they  would  be  found  to 
rattoon  better  than  any  other  cane. 

As  ''plant  canes''  I  have  known  them  to  yield,  on  an  average  of  some 
acres,  sixty-five  piculs  of  granulated  sugar  per  orlong — or  6,500  lbs.  per 
acre.  And  I  have  frequently  been  informed  by  a  French  gentleman  in 
Province  Wellesley,  that  he  has  in  some  cases  obtained  as  much  as  7,200 
lbs.  of  sugar  per  acre  (undrained);  from  which  he  has  secured  5,800  lbs.  of 
shipping  sugar,  well  dried  in  the  sun. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  reckoned  as  an  average,  3.600  lbs.  of 
dry  sugar  to  the  acre,  as  the  return  this  cane  will  give,  on  anything  like 
good  iand,  in  the  Straits,  according  to  the  present  imperfect  mode  of  ex- 
pression and  manufacture;  but  considering  the  surpassing  richness  of  land 
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in  the  West  India  islands,  Demerara,  and  Mauritius,  I  should  not  be  in 
any  way  surprised  to  find  that  it  would  there  give  even  three  tons  an  acre. 

The  Salangore  cane  grows  firm  and  strong ;  stands  upright  much  better 
than  the  Otaheite ;  gives  juice  most  abundantly,  which  is  sweet  and  easy 
of  clarification,  boils  well,  and  produces  a  very  fine,  fair  sugar,  of  a  bold  and 
sparkling  grain.  On  the  whole,  I  like  this  cane  better  than  any  other,  and 
would  like  to  have  it  tried  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mauritius. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Malaj'an  Peninsula,  and  is  said  to 
have  abounded  more  particularly  in  the  Rajah  of  Salangore's  territory  (be- 
tween Penangand  Malacca.)  At  present,  being  cultivated  on  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  large  estates  in  Province  Wellesley,  Penang,  it  is  of  course  ob- 
tainable in  that  settlement  in  large  quantities. 

The  "  Tlhhoo  leeuf,''^  (clay  cane,)  sometimes  called  the  Otaheite,  I  have 
already  described  as  belonging  to  that  variety. 

The  "  Tibboo  leeloor,'^  (or  egg  cane,)  has  long  been  deemed  to  be  the  Ota- 
heite cane  by  the  planters  of  Province  Wellesley,  but  quite  erroneously. 
It  is  evidently  the  cane  described  by  Cook,  and  other  navigators,  as  pecu- 
liar to  the  island  of  Tanne,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides.  (Quoting  from 
memory,)  he  says — "  The  sugar-canes  of  this  island,  we  remarked,  were 
much  superior  to  those  of  Otaheite,  being  softer,  more  juicy,  cleaner,  of  a 
paler,  brighter  yellow,  and  altogether  much  finer  and  more  luxuriant ;  but 
this  superiority  in  the  sugar-cane  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
great  inferiority  of  the  bread-fruit,  &c.,  produced  in  this  island,  compared 
to  that  of  Otaheite." 

I  have  seen  many  accounts  of  the  same  tendency,  but  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  myself  more  completely  by  meeting  in  Singapore  the 
master  of  a  ship  who  had  several  times  visited  those  islands,  and  was  alto- 
gether a  very  sensible  and  observant  man.  He  said  that  himself  and  his 
ofiflcershad  taken  particular  noticeof  the  extremely  clean  and  bright  appear- 
ance of  the  TariTKe  cane,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Otaheite  ;  and  that  on 
his  arrival  at  Singapore,  his  Dabash,  (a  native  who  supplies  the  shipping 
while  in  harbor,)  had  come  off  to  the  ship  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  amongst 
which  were  some  pieces  of  sugar-cane,  which  they  all  immediately  re- 
cognized as  the  cane  of  Tannai,  but  which  the  Dabash  told  them  was 
called  in  Singapore  the  egg  cane.  He  further  identified  the  "  tibboo  leeut"' 
as  the  genuine  Otaheite  cane,  and  said  that  every  man  on  board  his  ship 
could  go  into  any  Chinaman's  garden  and  point  out  to  me,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  two  different  canes!  I  also  discovered  that  this  variety  was  in- 
troduced into  Manilla  many  years  ago,  and  from  thence  found  its  way  to 
Singapore,  whei-e  it  is  extensively  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  for  sale  in  the 
markets,  as  it  is  in  great  request  for  eating.  In  size  it  is  fully  equal  to  the 
Otaheite,  whilst  it  is  so  exceedingly  clean  and  beautiful,  that  it  surpasses 
all  other  canes  in  appearance. 

It  has  many  very  singular  peculiarities,  which  no  one  can  overlook  or 
forget.  Apart  from  its  extreme  cleanness  and  pretty  appearance,  it  is  re- 
markable for  the  almost  entire  absence  of  cane-itch — smoothness  of  leaf; 
the  curious  manner  in  which  it  bulges  out  between  the  joints  (which  has 
obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  egg  cane,  from  the  Malays,  who  say  that  it 
bulges  out  in  the  form  of  an  egg)  ;  the  peculiarity  of  shedding  its  leaves  as 
they  become  dry  ;  its  delicate  structure,  which  causes  it  to  fall  over,  and 
very  frequently  to  break  short  off;  and  the  largo  size  of  the  eyes  or  buds 
(along  the  stalk,)  which  are  unusually  developed,  and  more  readily  burst 
forth  than  in  any  other  cane  I  know. 

It  is  very  prolific,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  China  cane,  I  know  no 
other  that  can  bo  so  quickly  propagated;  as  every  eye  shoots  forthmost 
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vi  orously,  and  each  stool  has  generally  from  five  to  fifteen  canes  growing 
from  it. 

It  produces  as  much  (if  not  more)  juice,  of  ricli  quality,  as  any  cane 
growing — which  can  be  converted  into  fine,  fair  sugar,  of  a  good,  strong, 
sparkling  grain.  But  with  so  many  points  to  recommend  it,  still  there  are, 
undeniably,  some  very  serious,  and  I  fear  fatal  objections  to  it,  as  a  cane 
for  the  sugar  planter.  Its  tender  nature,  liability  to  fall  over,  break,  and 
thereby  be  entirely  destroyed,  could  only  be  obviated  by  its  being  planted, 
perhaps,  on  lands  securely  sheltered  from  wind,  and  which  also  are  neither 
too  damp  nor  too  rich. 

I  have  often  seen  such  places:  for  instance,  what  we  terra  in  Jamaica, 
bottoms,  or  land  lying  between  hills,  which  bottoms  are  generally  sufficiently 
rich  for  this  description  of  cane,  without  being  too  much  so.  But  many 
places  could,  no  doubt,  be  found  admirably  suited,  where  it  would  be  well 
protected,  and  yet  have  abundance  of  sun,  which  it  much  requires;  other- 
wise, its  juice  is  liable  to  become  watery  and  mucilaginous:  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  if  it  has  a  fair  soil  and  abundance  of  sunshine,  no  juice  can 
be  cleaner,  and  none  more  rich  in  saccharine  matter. 

Some  experiments  are  now  going  on  with  this  cane  on  two  estates,  one 
of  which  has  fifty  acres  growing,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  mill. 
As  far  as  they  have  yet  been  tried,  they  have,  notwithstanding  their  fall- 
ing and  breaking,  yielded  very  fair  returns  ;  but  the  Chinese  contracting 
cultivators  do  not  like  them. 

I  have  already  described  the  Batavia,  China,  red,  and  one  black  cane, 
found  in  the  Straits,  and  have,  consequently,  only  one  more  to  notice. 
This,  too,  is  called  "  Tibboo  etam,"  but  also  has  an  afiSx,  distinctive  of  its 
particular  character.  Thus  the  Malays  term.it,  "  Tibboo  etam,  obat,"  or, 
"  Black  medicine  cane,"  from  an  idea  that  in  certain  diseases  it  is  a  very 
sovereign  panacea.  What  these  highly  esteemed  properties  are,  I  have 
altogether  forgotten  ;  but  these  plants  are  frequently  found  growing  in  the 
gardens  of  Malays,  that  they  may  be  found  in  case  of  need.  It  is  a  small, 
but  clean  and  pretty  cane,  of  a  rich  purple  color  ;  which  color  it  imparts  to 
the  hands  and  lips  of  those  who  eat  of  it;  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  it 
stained  our  hands  and  faces,  having  never  seen  such  a  thing  before.  One 
other  great  peculiarity  is  the  beautiful  tint  of  the  leaves,  which  in  some 
(very  young)  is  of  a  delicate  pink,  gradually  darkening  (in  those  older)  to 
a  fine  purple,  mingling  harmoniously  with  the  green  ground  of  the  leaves, 
and  altogether  forming  a  most  uncommon  and  highly  pleasing  foliage. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  Otaheite  and  Sa- 
langore  varieties  are  the  two  most  valuable  canes  we  know  of.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  there  are,  nevertheless,  others  which,  in  certain  localities,  and 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  becomeof  very  great  importance,  and  highly 
deserving  of  attention.  All  this  will  be  rendei'ed  more  striking  as  I  pro- 
ceed :  1  shall  therefore  only  add,  that  the  judicious  selection  of  a  variety  of 
cane  for  planting  is  of  immense  importance,  as  it  is  not  more  expensive  or 
troublesome  to  cultivate  a  superior  cane,  which  will  give  large  and  remune- 
rating returns,  than  it  is  to  cultivate  an  inferior  kind,  which  will  lead  only 
to  disappointment  and  loss.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  estate  should  have 
only  one  description  of  cane.  It  is  advisable  always  to  have  two,  or  even 
three  ;  one  of  which  might  be  cultivated  generally. 
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1.— NOTICES  RELATIVE  TO  TOBACCO 

BY  DOCTOR  A.  T.  THOMSON. 

"  He  first  the  snuff-box  open'd,  then  the  case." — Rape  of  the  Lock. 

What  is  tobacco,  which  has  enslaved  to  its  use  the  greater  part  of  the  human 
race  for  upwards  of  three  centuries?  is  a  question  which  naturally  occurs  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  who  liears  or  reads  of  the  obstacles  which  were  opposed  to  its 
introduction  into  Europe,  and  the  popularity  which  it  has  for  so  long  a  period  of 
time  maintained.  The  reply  is  familiar  to  every  one  ;  it  is  the  dried  leaf  of  a 
species  of  plant  which  is  named,  in  botanical  language,  Nicotiana  tabacum ;  but 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  tobacco,  which  is  brought  to  this  country  in 
the  form  of  dried  leaves,  segars,  and  snuff,  is  the  production  of  not  one  only,  but 
of  several  species  of  the  genus  Nicotiana.  The  greater  number  of  the  species  are 
annual  plants,  natives  of  South  America  ;  but  two,  at  least,  are  perennial ;  the  Ni- 
cotiana/r?(^?!co««,  which  is  a  shrub,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of 
China ;  and  N.  urcns,  a  native  of  South  America.  Many  of  the  species  are  culti- 
vated iu  Europe  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Humboldt  found  only  two  of  them, 
the  N.  paniculata,  and  f^.  gliUi?iosa,  growing  wild  in  the  Oi'inoko.  He  added 
two  new  species  to  the  family,  the  N.  laxenis  and  andicola,  which  he  found  on 
the  Andes  at  1850  toises  of  elevation. 

The  species  of  Nicotiana  which  was  first  known,  and  which  still  furnishes  the 
greatest  supply  of  tobacco,  is  the  N.  tabacum,  an  annual  plant,  a  native  of  South 
America,  but  naturalized  to  our  climate.  It  is  a  tall,  not  inelegant  plant,  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  six  feet,  with  a  strong,  round,  villous,  slightly  viscid  stem, 
furnished  with  alternate  leaves,  which  are  sessile,  or  clasp  the  stem  ;  and  are  de- 
cui'rent,  lanceolate,  entire ;  of  a  full  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  pale  on  the 
under.  In  a  vigorous  plant,  the  lower  leaves  are  about  twenty  inches  iu  length, 
and  from  three  to  five  iu  breadth,  decreasing  as  they  ascend.  The  inflorescence, 
or  flowering  part  of  the  stem,  is  terminal,  loosely  branching  in  that  form  which 
botanists  term  a  panicle,  with  long,  linear  floral  leaves  or  bractes  at  the  origin  of 
each  division.  The  flowers,  which  blow  iu  July  and  August,  are  of  a  pale  pink 
or  rose  color;  the  calyx  or  flower-cup,  is  bell-shaped,  obscurely  pentangular,  vil- 
lous, slightly  viscid,  and  presenting  at  the  margin  five  acute,  erect  segments.  The 
corolla  is  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  viscid,  tubular  below,  swelling  above  into 
an  oblong  cup,  and  expanding  at  the  lip  into  fine,  somewhat  plaited,  pointed 
segments ;  the  seed-vessel  is  an  oblong  or  ovate  capsule,  containing  numerous 
reniform  seeds,  which  are  ripe  in  September  and  October;  and,  if  not  collected, 
are  shed  by  the  capsule  opening  at  the  apex. 

The  character  that  particularly  distinguishes  N.  tabacum  from  the  other  species 
of  the  genus,  is  the  sessile,  recurrent  leaves. 

Besides  the  species  of  Nicotiana  described  by  botanists,  seven  kinds  of  tobacco, 
some  of  which  are  probably  distinct  species,  others  only  varieties  of  the  tabacum, 
are  cultivated  in  Virginia;  and  known  by  the  names  of  Hudson,  Frederick,  thick- 
joint,  shoe-string,  thickset,  sweet-scented,  and  t)rinoko.  The  cultivation  of 
tobacco  varies  in  different  places.  I  shall  only  mention  that  which  is  pursued,  and 
the  manner  of  preparing  the  plant,  in  the  United  States.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
February  and  INIarch,  when  the  ground  is  soft  and  rendered  light  by  repeated 
workings;  iu  April,  after  the  first  vernal  rains,  the  young  plants  are  drawn,  and 
planted  in  beds,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  one  another.  The  plantations 
must  be  kept  well  weeded  ;  and  in  another  month  the  top  of  each  plant  is  pruned 
off,  the  lateral  shoots  or  suckers  are  takeu  away,  and  the  weeds  very  carefully 
kept  down.  At  this  period  the  plants  are  attacked  by  several  insects,  from  which 
they  are  cleared  by  turkies,  flocks  of  which  are  driven  into  the  grounds  for  this 
purpese.^  When  the  plant  has  attained  its  full  height,  the  leaves  begin  to  acquire 
a  brownish  color,  and  a  clamminess  which  indicates  their  maturity.  They  are 
now  cut  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  laid  in  heaps,  exposed  to  the  sun, 
for  one  day  ;  then  carried  to  the  sheds,  where  each  plant  is  hung  up  separately. 
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and  remains  until  the  leaves  are  perfectly  dry ;  after  which  they  are  stripped 
from  the  stalks,  and  tied  in  small  bundles,  a  twisted  leaf  serving  to  tie  them  to- 
gether. These  bundles  are  now  laid  in  heaps,  and  sometimes  covered  with 
blankets  or  straw,  to  favor  a  fermentation  which  takes  place  in  them  ;  but  to  pre- 
vent theu"  being  overheated,  they  are  occasionally  opened  and  spread  abroad  to 
the  air.  As  soon  as  all  danger  of  overheating  is  past,  the  tobacco  is  packed  in 
casks  and  carried  to  the  public  warehouse,  where  it  is  examined  ;  if  pronounced 
good,  a  transfer  note  is  given  to  the  owner,  and  it  is  permitted  to  be  exported  ;  if 
it  be  bad  and  unsaleable,  it  is  publicly  burnt,  and  the  certificate  refused. 

Tobacco,  as  it  arrives  in  this  country,  has  undergone  a  second  fermentation,  or 
sea-siceat,  as  it  is  termed  ;  and  acquires  a  dark  brown  hue,  and  a  soft  texture.  Its 
odor  is  strong,  and  to  many  not  very  agreeable ;  it  tastes  bitter  and  very  acrid,  and 
when  burned,  emits  sparks,  continuing  to  burn  after  it  has  been  lighted,  resem- 
bling the  deflagrating  of  paper  that  has  been  soaked  in  nitre,  to  which  salt,  indeed, 
tobacco  owes  this  mode  of  burning.  It  yields  its  properties  both  to  water  and  to 
alcohol ;  and  when  distilled ^er  se,  affords  a  green  essential  oil,  which  is  a  virulent 
poison.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  fresh  leaves  has  been  analyzed  by  Vauquelin, 
the  celebrated  French  chemist,  who  found  in  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  vege- 
table albumen  or  gluten ;  some  super-malute  of  lime,  acetic  acid,  nitrate  and  muriate 
ofpotassa;  a  reimaWer,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  the  natureof  which  is  still 
unknown;  muriate  of  ammonia,  anii  a  peculiar  acrid,  volatile  principle,  which 
Vauquelin  termed  jjico^zowa,  from  the  generic  name  of  the  plant.  To  this  sub- 
stance and  the  volatile  oil,  the  properties  of  tobacco,  both  in  an  economical  and 
medicinal  point  of  view,  are  to  be  attributed.  I  shall  notice  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  each  of  these  principles  in  its  proper  place. 

Ealeigh  found  tobacco  cultivated  in  Trinidad,  on  his  first  visit  to  it  in  1593  :  but  it 
was  not  introduced  into  Virgiuiauntil  1616,  when  its  growth  there  was  commenced 
under  the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  It  is  now  also  raised  in  the  Brazils. 
Demerara,  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  India.  Sir  W. 
Raleigh  introduced  its  culture  into  Ireland,  on  his  estate  at  Youghal,  in  the  county 
of  Cork  ;  and  it  is  still  produced  to  a  small  extent  in  Carlow,  Waterford,  and  Kil- 
kenny, although  it  has  ceased  to  be  raised  in  England  and  Scotland  since  1782. 
Before  that  period,  it  was  extensively  reared  in  the  North-Riding  of  Yorkshire;  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Kelso,  in  Scotland,  not  less  than  one  thousand  acres  were 
covered  with  it.  How  far  the  prohibition  of  its  growth  at  home  is  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  act  of  legislative  wisdom,  I  must  leave  others  to  determine. 

The  history  of  tobacco,  as  a  luxury,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  inefficiency  of 
human  laws  to  control  the  inclinations  of  mankind.  When  Columbus  discovered 
the  continent  of  the  Western  world,  he  found  that,  in  some  of  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  Indians,  a  plant  was  thrown  into  the  fire,  the  smoke  of  which,  ascend- 
ing, produced  the  same  effects  upon  the  officiating  Piache,  as  the  mephitic  vapors 
of  Delphos  upon  the  Pythian  priestess;  responses  were  given,  and  oracles  deliver- 
ed, under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  intoxication.  This  plant  was  tobacco  ; 
which  was  probably  used,  also,  as  a  luxury  by  the  subjects  of  Montezuma,  as  it 
was  smoked  over  the  whole  of  America  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  Its 
introduction  into  the  Old  World  soon  followed ;  and  although  it  was  opposed  by 
every  power,  both  civil  and  religious,  yet  its  use  has  become  so  general,  that  it  is 
not  only  regarded  as  the  solace  and  enjoyment  of  the  luxurious  in  every  rank  of 
life  in  civilized  Europe,  but  has  been  introduced  wherever  Europeans  have  found 
their  way  ;  even  into  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  their  adventurous  dis- 
coverers. "  In  the  Sandwich  Islands," says  Kotzebue,  "Tobacco is  now  so  gene- 
rally used,  that  young  children  learn  to  smoke  before  they  walk,  and  grown  up 
people  carry  the  practice  to  such  an  excess  that  they  have  fallen  down  senseless, 
and  often  died  in  consequence. 

There  is  reason  for  believing,  that  the  first  time  the  Spaniards  saw  tobacco 
smoked,  as  a  luxury,  was  at  an  amicable  interview  between  Grijalva,  a  Spaniard, 
and  the  Cacique  of  Tabasco,  after  a  victory  which  Grijalva,  who,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Velasques,  conducted  an  expedition  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  in  1518,  had 
gained  over  the  Indians,  at  Potonchan,  It  was  from  the  name  of  the  place  of  this 
interview,  which  is  indiscriminately  called  Tabasco  and  Tabaco,  that  the  plant 
received  the  appellation,  which  Hernandez  de  Toledo  then  imposed  upon  it,  and 
which  it  still  retains. 

In  the  following  year,  1519,  Corlez,  who  had  commenced  bis  career  of  ambi" 
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tion,  transmitted  a  propitiatory  present  to  Charles,  as  a  specimen  of  the  wealth  and 
productinus  of  the  territory  he  had  conquered  for  him;  as  a  part  of  this  tribute, 
tobacco  first  found  its  way  into  Europe,  aud,  through  the  Venetian  and  Genoese 
traders  to  the  Levant,  it  was  introduced  into  Turl^ey,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the 
whole  of  Asia.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle  of  this  century  that  it  at- 
tracted considerable  notice. 

Ill  15G1  some  seeds  of  tobacco  were  given  by  a  Dutch  planter  to  Jean  Nicot, 
Lord  of  V' illemaia,  and  Master  of  Requests  in  the  French  court,  who  \vas  then 
tlie  Ambassador  of  Francis  II.  in  Portugal.  Nicot  sent  them  to  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis,  who  afterwards  patronized  it  as  a  medicine ;  and  thence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Herbe  a  Reine  until  her  death.  The  generic  name,  Nicotiana,  was  im- 
posed by  Linnaius  ;  and  is  the  appellation  now  employed. 

About  this  period,  the  monarchs  of  the  world  combined,  as  it  were,  to  crush,  by 
force,  the  evils  which  they  anticipated  from  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  their 
dominions.  In  England,  Elizabeth  published  an  edict  against  its  use,  assigning  as 
a  reason,  that  her  subjects,  by  employing  the  same  luxuries  as  barbarians,  were 
likely  to  degenerate  into  barbarism;  and  in  the  following  reign,  James  wrote  his 
celebrated  "  Counterblaste  to  Tobacco,"  in  which  he  remarks  that  the  custom  of 
smoking  "  is  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmefull  to  the  braine, 
dangerous  to  the  lungs;  and  in  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resem- 
bling the  horrible  Stygian  smoake  of  the  pit  that  is  bottomless  ;"  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  he  imposed  a  prohibitory  duty  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  per  pound 
on  its  importation,  and  enacted  that  no  planter  in  Virginia  should  raise  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds  of  it  in  one  year. 

Charles  continued  this  imf)ost,  and  made  tobacco  a  royal  monopoly,  as  it  is  at 
the  present  period,  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  France.  An  amusing  fact,  con- 
nected with  the  opposition  to  its  general  use,  is  related  of  Fagon,  the  physician  to 
Lewis  XIV.  :  in  the  midst  of  an  oration  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  tobacco,  the 
orator  made  a  pause  ;  and,  taking  his  snuff-box  from  his  pocket,  refreshed  himself 
with  a  pinch  to  enable  him  to  renew  the  argument. 

In  1590  Shah  Abbas  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  in  Persia  by  a  penal  law  : 
but,  so  firmly  had  the  luxury  rooted  itself  in  the  minds  of  his  subjects,  that  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they  hid  themselves, 
rather  than  forego  the  pleasure  of  smoking. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  in  1G24,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  anathematized 
all  snufl-takcrs,  who  committed  the  heinous  sin  of  taking  a  pinch  in  any  church  : 
and  so  late  as  IG.OO,  Innocent  XII.  excommunicated  all  who  indulged  in  the  same 
vice  in  Saint  Peter's  church,  at  Rome. 

In  162")  Amurath  IV.  prohibited  smoking  as  an  unnatural  and  irreligious  cus- 
tom, under  pain  of  death  :  few,  indeed,  suffered  the  penalty,  yet,  in  Constantinople, 
whore  the  custom  is  now  universal,  smoking  was  thought  to  be  so  ridiculous  and 
hurtful,  that  any  Turk  who  was  caught  in  the  act,  was  conducted  in  ridicule 
through  the  sti-eets,  with  a  pipe  transfixed  through  his  nose. 

In  Russia,  where  the  peasantry  now  smoke  all  day  long,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Moscow  prohibited  the  entrance  of  tobacco  into  his  dominions,  under  the  penalty 
of  the  knout  for  the  first  offence,  and  death  for  the  second  ;  and  the  Muscovite  who 
was  found  snuffing,  was  condemned  to  have  his  nostrils  split.  So  great,  indeed, 
was  the  animosity  of  the  government  against  tobacco,  in  every  form,  that  a  parti- 
cular tribunal,  the  Chambre  au  Tabac,  for  punishing  smokers,  was  instituted  in 
1634,  and  not  abolished  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Even  in  Svvitzerlanii,  war  was  waged  against  the  American  herb  :  to  smoke,  in 
Berne,  ranked  as  a  crime  next  to  adultery;  and  in  1053,  all  smokers  were  cited 
before  the  Council  at  Apenzel,  and  severely  punished.  But,  like  many  bad,  and 
all  persecuted  customs,  tobacco  triumphed  over  its  opponents  ;  it  is  now  cultivated 
in  both  hemisplieres  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  importation  of  tobacco  and  snuff  into 
Great  Britain  alone,  in  182!),  amounted  to  16,880  hogsheads. 

It  his  been  stated  that  tobacco  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniardsin  Yucatan, 
m  l.')18  ;  but  Humboldt  asserts,  that  it  was  cultivated,  from  time  immemorial,  by 
the  natives  of  the  Orinoko  ;  where  it  is  called  Petun,  Pole-ma,  anA  Piciel.  It 
was, soon  after  its  discovery,  transported  to  the  West  Indies;  particularly  to  Cuba, 
the  tobacco  of  which  is  still  the  most  highly  prized ;  aud  to  North  America,  where 
It  has  bi'on  most  extensively  cultivated. 

Oue  curious  circumstance  connected  with  its  cultivation  in  Virginia  is  worth 
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noticing:  the  planters,  in  the  beginningof  the  seventeenth  century,  being  all  bache- 
lors, regarded  themselves  merely  as  temporary  sojourners  in  the  colony ;  the 
London  Compauy,  which  was  established  in  1606,  for  the  colonization  of  Virginia, 
with  a  view  to  their  steadiness,  sent  out  a  number  of  respectable  young  women 
to  supply  the  settlers  with  wives.  These  ladies  were  actually  sold  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  each,  being  the  quantity  considered  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  expenses  of  the  voyage. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  various  uses  to  which  tobacco  is  applied,  and  its 
medicinal  properties.  It  is  used,  as  a  luxury,  in  three  ways : — for  chewing, 
smoking,  and  snuffing^ 

1.  Chewing  Tobacco. — The  origin  of  this  custom  has  not  been  traced,  but  it  pro- 
bably sprang  from  the  desire  to  extract  the  entire  tobacco,  a  substitute  for  the  fer- 
mented juice,  the  moo,  which  has  been  already  noticed.  At  this  day,  the  women 
in  the  province  of  Varinas  carry  this  inspissated  liquid  in  "  a  small  box,  which 
they  wear  like  a  watch,  suspended  to  one  side  at  the  end  of  a  string.  Instead  of 
of  a  key,  it  is  furnished  with  a  little  spoon,  which  they  help  themselves  from  time 
to  time,  of  this  juice,  relishing  it  in  their  mouths  like  a  sweetmeat."  Chewing 
tobacco  has  always  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes,  and  seafaring  men, 
whose  avocations  do  not  always  permit  the  means  of  smoking,  and  who  cannot 
afford  to  snuff.  Habit  enables  many  chewers  to  swallow  the  saliva  with  impunity, 
although  the  strong  infusion  introduced  into  the  alimentary  canal  is  a  virulent  se- 
dative poison.  The  celebrated  canon  of  Saint  Victor,  Santeuil  the  poet,  fell  the 
victim  of  a  practical  joke  with  tobacco.  He  v/as  much  distinguished  for  the 
liveliness  of  his  disposition  and  his  wit.  At  one  of  those  entertainments,  at  which 
he  was  a  constant  guest,  some  young  men,  thinking  it  would  be  a  pleasant  jest, 
made  him  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  into  which  a  tobacco-box,  filled  with  Spanish 
tobacco,  had  been  emptied.  He  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  most  violent 
vomitings,  and,  in  a  few  hours  afterwards,  died  in  the  greatest  tortures.  The  sali- 
va of  a  chewer  of  tobacco,  when  swallowed,  affects  the  stomach  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  opium,  taking  off  the  sensation  of  hunger,  and  enabling  those  who 
indulge  in  it  to  sustain  the  want  of  provisions  for  a  great  length  of  time.  An 
anecdote,  strikingly  illustrative  of  this  fact,  was  related  to  the  author  of  this  notice 
by  an  old  gentleman,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  was  employed  in  collecting 
furs  in  North  America  : — "  Having,  with  his  party,  by  some  accident,  lost  his  path 
in  the  woods;  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  when  he  fortunately  encountered 
three  Indians,  who  were,  also,  engaged  in  hunting.  He  solicited  some  provisions 
from  them  ;  but  was  informed  they  had  none.  He  then  begged  for  some  tobacco. 
Alas!  there  was  only  one  solitary  quid  in  the  company,  and  that  was  halt  masti- 
cated; but,  with  the  feeling  of  true  benevolence,  the  Indian  took  it  from  his  mouth, 
divided  it,  and  presented  one-half  to  the  Englishman,  who  accepted  it;  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  the  sweetest  morsel  he  had  ever  enjoyed."  The  tobacco  for 
chewing  is  shag  tobacco,  cut  from  Kichmond  tobacco,  being  first  wetted,  and  after- 
wards dried  in  a  hot  pan.  What  is  termed  roll  tobacco  is  formed  into  a  cord,  of  a 
moderate  thickness,  by  depriving  the  leaf  of  its  veins,  moistening  it,  and  after 
pressing  it  in  a  powerful  press,  so  as  to  extend  the  oil  over  the  whole  equally, 
twisting  it,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  spinning  it. 

2.  Smoking  Tobacco. — This  mode  of  using  tobacco  was  known  in  America,  at 
the  period  of  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  and  so  highly  prized,  that,  like  the  Olive, 
the  Calumet  was  the  symbol  of  peace  and' concord.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Bmoking  was  unknown  in  the  Old  World  before  the  discovery  of  America,  but 
Mr.  Brodigan  has  advanced  the  follov/ing  evidence  against  this  supposition  : — 

"  Herodotus  asserts  that  the  Massagetsc,  and  all  the  Scytbic  nations,  had  among 
them  certain  herbs  which  they  threw  into  the  fire,  the  ascending  smoke  of  which, 
the  company  seated  round  the  fire  collected,  causing  them  to  dance  and  sing." 

Slrabo  also  says,  that  "  they  had  a  religious  order  amongst  them,  who  frequent- 
ly smoked  for  recreation,  which,  according  to  Pompouius  Mela,  a  geographical 
writer  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  and  Solinus,  they  received  through  tubes." 

The  ancient  Scythise  smoked  narcotic  herbs  through  wooden  and  earthen  tubes  ; 
and  Mr.  Brodigan  states,  that  in  the  year  1784.  some  laborers  digging  at  Bran- 
nockston,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  a  spot  where  a  battle  had  been  fought,  in  the 
tenth  century,  between  the  Irish  and  Danes,  discovered  an  ancient  "  tobacco-pipe 
sticking  between  the  teeth  of  a  human  skull."  Many  similar  pipes,  which  were 
of  course  earthenware,  lay  scattered  among  the  bones  in  the  stone  coffins. 
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But,  although  the  word  tobacco-pipe  is  employed  by  Mr.  Brodigan,  yet,  there  ia 
no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  pipes  found  on  this  occasion,  which  have  also  been 
diig  up  in  England,  and  attributed  lo  the  Danes,  were  used  with  tobacco.  These 
facts,  however,  are  sufficient  to  j)rove  that  smoking  herbs  with  a  pipe  is  a  very 
ancient  custom.  Cigar  or  Cheroot  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  East 
Indies,  although  the  best  segars  are  now  brought  from  the  Havana;  and,  at  this 
time,  are  exactly  worth  their  weight  in  silver  in  the  London  market. 

There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  smoking  tobacco  was  introduced  into 
England  on  the  return  of  Drake's  fleet ;  and,  it  is  asserted,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  the  pupil  of  Captain  Lane,  one  of  Drake's  officers,  in  the  acquirement  of  this 
elegant  accomplishment.  He  soon  set  the  fashion  ;  and,  in  communicating  the 
art  to  his  friends,  gave  smoking  parties  at  his  house,  where  his  guests  were  treated 
with  nothing  l)ut  a  pipe,  a  mug  of  ale,  and  a  nutmeg.  From  the  anecdote  re- 
lated in  this  volume,  respecting  the  weight  of  smoke,  the  vapor  of  the  pipe  cer- 
tainly did  not  throw  a  cloud  over  the  brilliant  wit  of  the  unfortunate  Raleigh. 

The  soothing  influence  of  a  pipe  has  proved  so  agreeable  to  men  of  philosophic 
and  contemplative  minds,  that  smoking  may  almost  be  designated  the  pastime  of 
the  sage.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Hooker,  and  many  other  scientific  and  literary  men, 
might  be  named  as  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  But  on  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  smoking  produces  very  unpleasant  effects, which  have  sometimes  ter- 
minated fatally.  The  first  symptoms  are  elevation  of  spirits,  with  an  accelerated 
and  strengthened  pulse  ;  but  this  excitement  is  transient,  and  is  soon  followed  by 
vertigo,  sickness,  fainting,  and  a  weak  tremulous  pulse,  indicating  a  powerful  de- 
gree of  collapse.  Sometimes  these  symptoms  quickly  subside,  on  removing  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the  smoking-room  ;  at  other  times,  they  have  been  known  to 
continue  for  forty-eight  hours.  I  have  an  instance  of  the  kind,  at  this  time,  under 
my  eye :  and  Gnielin  has  related  two  fatal  cases  of  excessive  smoking,  in  one  of 
which  seventeen,  and  in  the  other  eighteen,  pipes  were  smoked  at  a  sitting.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  well  known,  that  some  German  professors  are  in  the  habit  of 
smoking,  daily,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pipes  with  impunity. 

As  smoking  is  a  species  of  distillation,  the  Nicolina,  or  sedative  principle  of  the 
tobacco,  being  more  volatile  and  less  condensable  than  the  essential  oil,  chiefly 
comes  over  with  the  smoke, and  acts  upon  the  nervous  energy  of  the  habit  through 
the  medium  of  the  lungs.  When  the  quantity  is  excessive,  it  paralyzes  the  heart, 
rendering  it  insensible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  blood,  and  the  circulation  ceases. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Brodie  have  demonstrated  that  the  essential  oil  is  more 
poisonous  than  the  infusion  of  tobacco,  which  contains,  like  the  smoke,  nicolina; 
but  it  kills  by  exciting  convulsions  and  coma,  without  affecting  the  heart.  This 
oil  accumulates  in  old  tobacco-pipes.  The  poisonous  effects  of  it  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Barrow  : — "  A  Hottentot  applied  some  of  it  from  the  short  end  of 
his  wooden  tobacco-pipe  to  the  mouth  of  a  snake,  v\hile  darting  out  his  tongue. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous  as  an  electric  shock — with  a  convulsive  motion  that 
was  momentary,  the  snake  half  untwisted  itself,  and  never  stirred  more;  and  the 
muscles  were  so  contracted,  that  the  whole  animal  felt  hard  and  rigid,  as  if  dried 
in  the  sun." 

The  tobacco  most  prized  for  smoking  is  that  reared  in  Cuba  and  on  the  Rio 
Negro;  that  of  Oumana  is  the  most  aromatic.  The  Havana  segars  are  esteemed 
in  every  part  of  the  world  where  smoking  is  indulged.  The  coarse,  acrid  tobacco 
chiefly  employed  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  the  country,  is  the  produce 
of  Virginia;  and  on  the  Continent,  that  of  Brazil  and  of  Santa  Cruz.  Tobacco 
grown  in  the  East  Indies  is  not  much  esteemed  in  Europe.  The  produce  of  the 
Levant  is  mild  and  weak,  with  a  sweet  or  honey-like  flower. 

3.  Swiffhig  l^obacco. — If  smoking  has  been  carried  to  excess,  snuffing  has  been 
still  more  abused  ;  although  it  is  questionable,  whether  any  cases  of  death  ever 
occurred  from  taking  too  much  snuff'. 

A  collection  of  snuffs  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  history  of  them, 
would  form  a  singular  specimen  of  ingenuity  idly  exercised,  in  varyiiig  the  form 
and  quality  of  a  powder,  merely  intended  for  the  titillation  of  one  set  of  nerves. 
In  this  country,  the  snuffs,  like  the  varieties  of  sheep  and  geraniums,  may  all  be 
traced  to  one  stock — the  Rappee,  which  derives  its  name  from  having  been  origi- 
nally produced  by  rasping  what  is  called  a  carot  of  tobacco.  To  form  this,  the 
leaves  of  tobacco,  freed  from  their  stems  and  veins,  are  fermented  and  pressed 
closely  together  into  the  shape  of  a  spindle,  and  retained  in  that  shape  by  cords 
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Wound  round  them.  Scotch  snuff,  which  is  also  the  basis  of  many  snuffs,  is  made 
from  tobacco,  with  the  midrid  and  veins  left  in  the  leaves,  which  are  first  fer- 
mented, tlien  dried  before  a  strong  fire,  and  afterwards  ground  in  mills,  resembling 
a  large  mortar  and  pestle. 
It  would  be  useless  to  mention  half  the  snuffs  that  are  in  fashion.  The  rappee  and  the 
Scotch  snuff  are  the  basis  of  the  greatest  number  of  them,  the  variety  of  flavor  being 
communicated  by  the  admixture  of  different  proportions  of  the  three  following ; — 
Sevillo  snuff,  the  best  Spanish,  made  from  the  Cuba  tobacco  ;  Macaba,  made  from 
tobacco  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Maracaibo  in  Venezuela,  and  called  Tohaco  de 
Sacerdotes;  and  Masulipatam,  made  from  a  very  broad-leaved  tobacco ;  but,  of 
what  species  it  is,  the  writer  of  these  notices  is  ignorant.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  common  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  and  even  ground  glass,  and  other  objectionable 
articles,  are  added  to  the  tobacco  in  the  manufacture  of  snuff;  but  these  admix- 
tures are  unknown  in  this  country,  if  they  be  employed  elsewhere ;  and  the  whole 
art  of  making  snuff  depends  on  the  mode  of  drying  the  leaves,  the  degree  of  fer- 
mentation that  they  have  undergone,  and  the  proper  admixture  of  the  diflerent 
varieties. 

Long  before  the  introduction  of  tobacco,  sneezing-powders  or  sternutatories  were 
in  vogue.  These  had  been  medicinally  employed  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates; 
and  the  use  of  them  had  degenerated  into  a  habit  with  the  Irish  and  some  other 
nations.  If  the  description  of  a  fop  by  Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  refer  to  Cephalic  powder,  the  custom,  probably,  also  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land : — 

"  He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-box,  v^'hicb  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  soon  after  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  England  it  was  gene- 
rally  etnployed  in  the  form  of  snuff  by  both  sexes  ;  and  was  allowed  even  in  the 
royal  presence.  The  gallants  of  those  days,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  as  ex- 
travagant in  their  snufi-boxes,  as  particular  in  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  as 
affected  in  the  use  of  them,  as  the  silliest  of  our  modern  fops.  ''  Beforethe  meat  came 
smoking  to  the  board,"  says  Dekker.  "  our  gallant  must  draw  out  his  tobacco-box 
and  the  ladle  for  the  cold  snuff  into  the  nostril,  all  which  artillery  may  be  of  gold 
or  silver,  if  he  can  reach  to  the  price  of  it ;  then  let  him  show  his  several  tricks  in 
taking  it,  as  the  whiff,  the  ring,  &c.,  for  these  are  complements  that  gain  gentle- 
men no  mean  respect."  The  custom  of  raising  the  snuff  with  a  spoon  to  the  nos- 
trils was  not  confined,  however,  to  the  fop  and  the  courtier;  for,  as  appendages 
attached  to  the  mull  of  the  Scotch  highlander,  we  find  not  only  a  spoon,  but  also 
a  hare's  foot,  to  brush  the  snuff  from  the  upper  lip,  indicating  the  excess  to  which 
this  indulgence  was  cai'ried.  The  quantity  of  snuff  taken  by  many  octogenarians 
of  the  present  day  is  almost  incredible,  and  only  exceeded  by  the  excesses  of  some 
of  their  early  contemporaries  who  have  gone  before  them.  The  late  Arthur 
Murphy  carried  his  suufi"  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  used  it  wholesale  ;  and  I 
have  known  many  literary  men  who  emptied  three  or  four  large  boxes  in  a  day.  As 
in  the  abuse  of  opium  and  wine,  the  indulgence  in  suufi"  increases  the  desire  for  it, 
until  the  habit  becomes  too  deeply  fixed  as  not  to  be  eradicated  ;  indeed,  the  power 
which  the  animal  system  possesses  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  excitation  of 
artificial  stimulants,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  effects  of  snnff  on  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  the  olfactory  organ.  In  the  uninitiated  a  small  pinch  produces  a  stimu- 
lant effect,  which  is  communicated  by  nervous  sympathy  to  the  whole  of  the  respi- 
ratory system  of  muscles,  which  are  thrown  into  convulsive  action  or  sneez- 
ing, whereas  no  quantity  is  capable  of  causing  this  effect  on  the  veteran  suufter,  so 
much  does  the  constant  repetition  of  impression  diminish  the  sensibility  and  irri- 
tability of  the  Schneiderean  membrane.  It  would  be  curious  to  determine  whe- 
ther, in  this  effect  of  snuff,  the  same  principle  that  impresses  the  odorous  sensation 
on  the  nerves  of  smelling,  affords  the  stimulus  to  those  of  sensation  which  cause 
the  sneezing,  and  the  increased  action  of  the  pituitary  glands  to  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  the  lubricating  mucus  of  the  organ. 

Snuffing,  as  it  is  the  most  frequent  and  inoffensive  to  others,  is  also  the  least  in- 
jurious manner  of  using  tobacco  as  a  luxury;  although,  in  those  unaccustomed  to  it, 
like  smoking,  it  not  only  causes  sneezing,  but  nausea  and  vertigo.     In  great  snuf- 
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fers,  the  stomach  frequently  suffers,  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  supervene,  accompa' 
nied  with  pains  and  torminia,  or  a  twisting  sensation  of  the  bowels.  This  may  arise, 
in  part,  from  the  snuff  passing  into  the  pharynx  and  being  swallowed  ;  although 
it  is  also  possible  that  it  may  depend  on  sympathy.  Siiufhng  is  frequently  injuri- 
ous to  weak  and  nervoifs  people  ;  and  some  physicians,  among  whom  was  the 
celebrated  Lorry,  have  ascribed  to  its  use  the  frequent  occurrence  of  nervous  dis- 
eases. It  is,  however,  unfortunate  for  this  opinion,  that  in  the  royal  snuff  manu- 
factories of  France,  comprising  a  population  of  above  4,000  persons,  the  work- 
men are  not  subject  to  any  special  diseases,  and  they  live  on  an  average  as  long  as 
other  people ;  in  addition  to  the  i'act,  that  the  most  inordinate  use  of  it  has  not 
often  produced  nervous  affections. 

Snuff,  we  have  said,  has  been  recommended  as  an  errhine  or  promoter  of  the 
discharge  of  the  nostrils  in  a  tendency  to  apoplexy;  but  although  the  quantity  of 
the  fluid  discharged  may  cause  the  depletion  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  yet,  on 
account  of  its  narcotic  quality,  snuff  ought  to  be  employed  with  caution ;  and  as 
we  occasionally  see  great  snuff-takers  seized  with  apoplexy  and  palsy  on  suddenly 
leaving  off  its  use,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  it  as  a  less  proper  errhine 
than  many  other  substances. 

The  hints  that  have  been  given  of  some  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  tobacco, 
leave  little  to  be  said  on  this  head.  Its  medicinal  qualities  were  early  known ;  it  was 
named  Herba  panacea,  and  admitted  into  the  Materia  Medica  of  France  in  1562  : 
and,  probably,  the  abuse  of  it  as  a  medicine  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  objections  to 
its  introduction  into  general  use,  which  were  afterwards  nurtured  by  prejudice 
and  falsehood.  We  observe  the  credulity  of  its  evil  effects  carried  to  an  absurd 
length  in  the  Counterblaste,  to  which  we  have  already  referred: — "It makes," 
says  the  royal  author,  "a  kitchen,  also,  oftentimes  in  the  inward  parts  Of  men,  as 
soylirjg  and  infecting  them  with  an  unctuous  and  oily  kindof  soote,  as  hath  been 
found  in  some  great  tobacco- takers,  that  after  their  death  were  opened."  And  not 
less  strong  is  the  prejudice  displayed  in  the  following  opinion  of  a  man  of  superior 
intellect,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  : — 

"  A  good  vomit  I  confesse  ;  a  vertuous  herbe,  if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportune- 
ly taken,  and  medicinally  used  ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  used  by  most  men,  which 
take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischiefe,  a  violent  purger  of  goods,  lands, 
bellish,  develish,  damned  tobacco ;  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  body  and  soule." 

The  medicinal  properties  of  tobacco  are,  nevertheless,  considerable;  it  induces 
narcotic,  sedative,  emetic,  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  errhine  effects,  according  to  the 
manner  of  administering  it  and  the  extent  of  the  dose.  Its  active  principles  are, 
undoubtedly,  the  A'/coii/iff,  and  the  essential  oil  which  it  contains;  before,  there- 
fore, noticing  its  medicinal  and  poisonous  qualities,  let  us  understand  the  nature  of 
tlicse  [)riiiciples  separated  from  the  plant. 

Nicoiina,  when  pure,  is  a  colorless  substance,  having  an  acrid  taste,  and  the 
odor  that  distinguishes  tobacco:  it  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the  volatile  oils,  is 
volatile,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  solutions  which  have  the  taste 
and  odor  of  Nicotina.  When  tincture  of  galls  is  added  to  these  solutions,  the 
Nicoiina  is  precipitated.  Applied  to  the  nostrils  it  causes  the  most  violent  sneez- 
ing, and  is  also  extremely  poisonous  when  swallowed.  It  is  procured  from  to- 
bacco by  a  very  operose  process. 

The  csseiitial  oil  of  tobacco  is  of  a  green  color,  hot  and  pungent  to  the  taste,  and 
a  virident  poison.     It  is  procured  by  the  distillation  of  the  leaves. 

To  determine  the  mode  in  which  tobacco  aflects  the  living  frame.  Dr.  Wilson 
Philip  made  a  number  of  experiments,  with  a  strong  aqueous  infusion  of  it,  on 
frogs.  He  found  that  when  it  was  introduced  into  the  heart,  this  organ  immedi- 
ately became  paralytic,  and  that  the  same  state  occurs  when  it  is  applied  directly 
to  the  brain,  or  when  thrown  into  the  stomach  and  intestines.  He  thence  con- 
cluded, that  in  every  instance  it  acts  only  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  to 
which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  blood.  Some  subsequent  experiments  of  Professor 
Macartney,  of  Dublin,  have,  however,  demonstrated,  that  it  is  on  the  extremities 
of  the  nerves  that  tobacco  acts  with  most  energy;  and  the  still  more  convincing 
mvestigiuions  of  Mr.  Brodie  afford  every  reason  for  thinking  that  tobacco  ope- 
rates in  two  distinct  ways,  according  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  used.  When  a 
strong  infusion  was  introduced  into  the  intestines  of  a  dog,  it  killed  the  animal  in  ten 
minutes,  by  paralyzing  the  heart,  which  was  evident  from   arterial  blood  being 
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found  in  the  aortal  cavities  after  death  ;  but  when  the  essential  oil  was  employed, 
convulsions  and  coma  were  excited,  and  death  followed  without  the  heart  being 
affected.  The  same  symptoms  presented  themselves  when  the  oil  was  applied 
to  the  tongue  of  a  young  cat ;  and  the  powerful  influence  of  it  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  account  of  its  effects  on  a  snake.  Now,  as  the  only  active  principles  con- 
tained in  tobacco  are  nicotina  and  essential  oil,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  for- 
mer as  a  direct  sedative,  which  acts  chiefly  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the 
motor  nerves,  and  the  latter  as  a  powerful  stimulant,  operating  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  Is  it  the  essential  oil  that  causes  the  pri- 
mary or  stimulant  effects  of  tobacco,  and  the  nicotina  that  induces  the  depression 
and  collapse  that  follow  ?     Experiments  are  still  required  to  determine  this  point. 

Notwithstanding  these  violent  effects  of  tobacco,  it  is  a  useful  medicine,  under 
judicious  management.  Its  fumes,  when  smoked,  are  narcotic,  relieving  the  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and  allaying  the  pain  of  toothache;  and 
Humboldt  states,  that  it  is  employed  in  South  America,  by  the  higher  classes,  to 
facilitate  the  siesta  after  dinner.  The  very  sickness  and  debility  which  it  causes 
are  taken  advantage  of,  to  relieve  the  incarcerated  hernia,  ileus,  and  obstinate  con- 
strictions, by  introducing  either  the  smoke  or  the  infusion  into  the  intestines 
when  other  remedies  fail.  The  infusion  has  been  employed  as  an  emetic,  but  the 
practice  is  very  dangerous ;  and  even  its  employment  in  small  doses  as  a  diuretic, 
in  dropsical  affections,  cannot  be  much  commended.  In  one  spasmodic  affection, 
however,  connected  with  the  secretion  of  the  kidney,  its  influence  is  taken  advan- 
tage of,  when  the  patient  is  not  of  a  delicate  habit  of  body.  It  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  employed  by  the  unprofessional,  as  an  external  application  in  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  especially  in  ring-worm  of  the  head,  (Porrigo  Seutulata.)  but  we  have 
witnessed  the  most  violent  sickness,  giddiness,  and  alarming  fainting  follow  the 
use  of  a  tobacco  lotion;  and  there  is  much  danger  if  the  skin  be  abraded.  In  the 
Orinoko  the  natives  apply  chewed  tobacco  to  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes. 

For  the  purposes  of  internal  administration,  the  London  College  of  Physicians 
order  a  drachm  of  tobacco  to  be  macerated  for  an  hour,  in  a  pint  of  water ;  but, 
even  in  this  degree  of  strength,  the  infusion  sometimes  produces  violent  effects. 
Instances  ai"e  recorded  of  two  drachms,  instead  of  one  drachm,  of  the  leaves  being 
employed,  and  proving  fatal. 

The  Edinburgh  College  orders  a  wine  of  tobacco,  which  maybe  given  in  doses 
of  from  ten  to  thirty  drops  :  and  a  syrup  of  it  is  employe  d  on  the  Continent.  Like 
every  other  powerful  medicine,  tobacco  may  be  rendered  available  of  much  good, 
when  prescribed  with  judgment  and  discrimination  ;  but  it  becomes  a  most 
frightful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  indiscreet. 

From  the  effects  of  the  tincture  of  galls  in  producing  an  insoluble  and  conse- 
quently inert  compound  with  nicotina,  galls,  either  in  infusion  or  tincture,  should  be 
administered  in  instances  of  poisoning  by  overdoses  of  tobacco  :  under  any  form  in 
which  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  ammonia,  brandy, 
and  other  stimulants,  are  requisite  to  rouse  the  depressed  energies  of  the  nervous 
system.  When  the  danger  is  pressing,  the  respiration  should  be  supported  by 
artificial  means,  and  kept  up  until  the  narcotic  influence  of  the  poison  is  exhausted. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  this  potent  herb  ;  and  such  have  been  the  origin  and  dis- 
semination of  tobacco  ;  an  object  of  secondary  importance  as  regards  the  life  of 
Raleigh  ;  but  yet  so  famiHar,  and  productive  of  such  important  results,  as  to 
awaken  general  curiosity  regarding  it.  The  arms  of  the  Romans  spread  the  arta 
of  civilized  life  among  the  untutored  nations,  over  whom  they  triumphed  ;  the 
enterprise  of  one  of  their  conquered  provinces,  a  thousand  years  after  the  over- 
throw of  their  empire,  transported  an  insignificant  herb,  from  the  western  hemis 
phere,  whose  influence  has  extended  over  nations  the  existence  of  which  was  un- 
known to  the  masters  of  the  world.  Among  the  Indian  tribes,  the  calumet  is  the 
symbol  of  the  peace  and  concord  of  nations  ;  in  Christendom,  the  powder  of  the 
herb  that  confers  its  charm,  is  that  of  amicable  intercourse  and  social  amity  be- 
tween man  and  man  ;  its  smoke,  rising  in  clouds  from  the  idolatrous  altar  of  the 
native  Mexican,  opened  the  world  of  spirits  to  his  delirious  imagination ;  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  opposite  hemisphere,  whilst  it  has  furnished  the  means  of  en- 
couraging folly,  pampering  luxmy,  and  waging  war,  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tributed to  lessen  the  sum  of  human  misery,  by  allaying  pain,  and  even  assisted 
in  extending  the  boundaries  of  intellect,  by  aiding  the  contemplations  of  the 
Christian  philosopher. 
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2.— FRUIT  CULTURE  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

(Continued.) 

Plums. — Tliere  are  many  varieties  of  native  plums  found  in  this  country,  but 
the  finer  varieties  of  cultivated  plums  were  introduced  from  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. The  plum,  like  the  peach,  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  or  b}'  grafts — • 
seeds,  where  new  varieties  are  wanted  ;  and  grafts,  where  an  old  established 
kind  is  to  be  propagated.  Graft  below  the  ground,  as  directed  for  the  apple, 
in  roots  of  the  plum,  peach,  or  sloe,  of  one  year's  growth  ;  and  if  grafted  from 
a  healthy  fruit-bearing  tree,  the  graft  will  produce  fruit  the  third  year.  The 
plum  tree  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  and  is  very  luxuriant  in  a  light  sandy 
soil :  but  to  produce  fruit  it  must  have  a  stiff  heavy  clay,  or  a  loam  with  a  clay 
sub-soil.  The  great  enemy  of  the  fruit  is  the  curculio,  or  plum  weevil.  This 
is  a  brown  bug  or  beetle,  about  the  size  of  a  pea  bug,  which  makes  its  appearance 
about  the  time  the  fruit  is  forming  in  the  bloom.  This  bug  has  a  proboscis,  and 
makes  a  puncture  in  the  young  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  in  this  he 
deposits  an  egg  ;  the  wound  soon  heals,  the  egg  hatches  out  a  worm,  and  the 
worm  eats  inwardly  until  it  reaches  the  kernel,  when  the  fruit  drops  ;  he  now 
eats  his  way  out,  burrows  in  the  ground,  where  he  goes  through  a  chrysalis 
state,  and  next  spring  comes  out  a  curculio,  ready  for  his  work  of  destruction 
again.  It  is  observed  that  where  soils  are  very  stiff,  the  worm  cannot  force  his 
way  in,  and  consequently  perishes  ;  for  this  reason,  stiff  clay  soils  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  fruit.  Paving  around  the  tree  has  proved 
of  great  service  ;  but  whether  it  is  the  instinct  of  the  curculio  which  teaches  it 
to  shun  those  trees  where  there  is  no  chance  of  propagating  itself,  or  whether 
it  is  the  fact  of  so  many  of  the  worms  perishing  on  the  pavement,  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Wherever  the  plum  orchard  is,  it  should  be  a  hard  trodden 
yard,  with  hogs,  geese,  and  other  poultry,  ranging  through  it.  The  curculio 
seems  to  be  the  natural  enemy  of  all  the  thin-skin  fruits,  and  is  a  very  shy  and 
timid  insect,  dropping  to  the  ground  at  the  least  jar  of  the  tree.  I  have  tried 
many  cxpernnents  to  get  clear  of  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Salt  has  been 
recommended.  I  have  found  salt  a  fine  invigorator  of  the  plum  tree,  but  no 
preventive  against  the  curculio.  There  are  localities  around  us  where  the  plum 
flourishes,  and  yields  heavy  crops,  but  invariably  the  soil  is  stiff  clay.  The 
other  diseases  which  the  plum  is  subject  to  in  the  northern  states  we  are 
exempt  from  here  ;  our  only  enemy  is  the  curculio,  and  his  name  is  legion. 
The  plum  tree  requires  little  or  no  pruning  ;  as  the  tree  gets  old,  shorten  in  the 
branches,  to  produce  new  wood. 

Nectarines. — The  nectarine  is  only  a  variety  of  the  peach,  with  a  smooth 
skin.  Its  culture  and  propagation  are  in  all  respects  like  the  peach,  but,  like  the 
plum,  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  curculio,  and  should  be  planted  in  stiff 
soil,  to  secure  fruit. 

Apricot. — The  apricot  is  found  wild  in  Asia  and  America,  and  is  one  of  the 
thin,  smooth-skin  fruits,  between  the  plum  and  peach.  It  is  desirable  for  its 
early  bearing,  being  the  first  of  all  the  stone  fruits  that  ripen  ;  but,  like  the  plum, 
it  is  haunted  by  that  scourge  of  thin-skin  fruits,  the  curculio,  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly.  It  nuiy  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  grafting.  Graft  under 
ground,  as  directed  for  the  apple,  on  roots  of  plum,  peach,  or  apricot,  and  if 
grafted  from  fruit-bearing  trees,  tvi'O  years  will  give  fruit  from  the  graft.  From 
the  early  blooming  of  the  apricot,  the  blooms  are  extremely  liable  to  be  killed  by 
frosts  ;  the  tree,  therefore,  should  be  planted  in  the  most  exposed  situations  to 
prevent  the  too  early  blooming.  The  plum,  nectarine,  and  apricot,  must  all  be 
planted  in  stiff  soils,  or  constantly  watched,  and  shaken  during  the  fruiting 
season,  and  the  insects  destroyed,  or  they  cumber  the  ground,  and,  like  Dead 
Sea  fruits,  perish  before  thej'  come  to  the  lips. 

Chi:krv. — The  cherry  was  introduced  into  Europe,  from  Asia,  by  the  Romans, 
and  into  this  country  by  our  English  ancestors.  The  Morello  is  quite  easy  of 
culture  and  propagation,  growing  readily  from  seeds,  and  flourishing  in  almost 
any  soil.      But  the  finer  varieties  of  English  cherries  must  be  grafted.     Graft 
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on  one  year  old  roots  of  the  Morello,  as  directed  for  the  apple,  and  bearing  trees 
wililbe  produced  in  three  years.  The  English  cherry  cannot  stand  our  long,  hot 
summers  ;  the  bark  becomes  blistered,  and  the  tree  cracks  and  dies  ;  to  prevent 
this,  shade  the  tree.  It  is  well  to  box  the  tree,  up  as  high  as  the  limbs,  as  we 
find  ornamental  trees  in  towns,  to  prevent  the  barking  by  cattle  ;  have  the  box 
bored  full  of  holes,  to  let  in  light  and  air. 

The  north  side  of  a  house  is  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the  English 
cherry.  The  English  cherrj'  may  also  be  grafted  on  a  three-year-old  Morello, 
in  the  limbs,  as  the  Morello  stands  the  sun  better  than  the  English.  The  foliage 
of  the  graft  protect*  it  from  the  sun,  and  all  the  fine  varieties  of  English  or 
French  cherries  may  be  propagated  and  cultivated  in  this  manner. 

Quince. — The  quince  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  early  settlers.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  trees  propaga- 
ted from,  growing  freely  from  cuttings.  It  is  well  adapted  to  southern  culture, 
and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil  ;  for  this  reason,  it  is  too  often  neglected,  and 
suffered  to  be  overrun  with  weeds  and  bushes  ;  knotty  avd  stunted  fruit  is  the 
consequence.  There  is  no  tree  bears  higher  manuring,  and  none  that  pays  bet- 
ter for  it.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  the  quince  requires  a  low,  damp  locality  ; 
from  the  fact  they  will  grow  there,  has  led  many  to  believe  that  it  was  its  natural 
habit.  But  the  finest  quinces  I  have  ever  seen  m  any  country,  were  grown  on 
high,  dry  lands,  in  Chambers  county,  Alabama.  The  tree  is  inclined  to  sucker  ; 
these  should  be  kept  down,  and  a  tree  encouraged  instead  of  a  bush,  which  will 
improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Whero  the  ground  is  shaded  around  the  roots 
with  straw,  the  fruit  is  much  larger  and  finer.  It  is  observed  that  southern 
quinces  are  not  as  acid  as  those  "raised  north,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the 
climate.  As  a  preserving  fruit,  the  quince  ranks  among  the  first  in  the 
country. 

Gr.^pe. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruits  in  existence,  having  been  extensively 
cultivated  by  the  earliest  fathers  for  wine.  It  is  found  in  almost  every  clime, 
and  is  indigenous  here.  Our  native  grapes  are  superior  for  southern  culture  to 
any  of  the  foreio-n  varieties  that  have  yet  been  introduced.  It  is  easy  of  propa- 
gation, growing  freely  from  cuttings  and  layers.  In  a  deep,  rich  soil,  abounding 
in  lime,  the  grape  is  a  long-lived  plant,  but  from  some  cause,  not  yet  explained, 
they  are  becoming  a  short-lived  plant  in  Middle  Georgia  and  Alabama ;  eight  to 
ten  years  being  their  average  life  ;  but  they  are  so  easily  propagated  and  pro- 
duce fruit  so  quickly,  that  it  is  almost  like  serving  an  annual  crop.  Most  of  the 
grapes  strike  freely  from  cuttings,  and  bear  freely  the  second  year,  and  the  third 
are  in  their  greatest  perfection.  Among  the  grapes  which  strike  frequently 
from  cuttings,  the  Catawba  and  Warrentown  are  found  to  suit  our  own  locality 
better  than  most  others  ;  benig  fine  table  grapes,  and  excellent  for  wine.  Grape 
cuttings  may  be  put  out  either  in  the  fall  or  spring  ;  let  there  be  from  three  to 
five  buds  on  the  cutting  ;  make  a  smooth,  clean  cut ;  place  the  cutting  nearly 
horizontal  in  the  ground,  leaving  out  two  buds  ;  when  the  bud  begins  to  swell, 
pinch  off  the  weakest  bud.  The  grape  delights  in  a  calcareous  soil,  and  where 
it  is  not  found,  lime  should  be  freely  used  ;  no  heating  manures  should  be  ap- 
plied around  the  grape  vines,  but  the  mould  from  swamps,  ashes,  gypsum,  soap- 
suds, and,  added  to  this,  the  best  manure  I  have  ever  found  for  grapes  is  sliade — 
shade  to  the  roots.  Cover  the  ground  with  leaves  or  straw  as  far  as  the  roots 
extend,  which  keeps  the  roots  cool  and  moist.  Grape  vines  with  us  do  not 
require  the  pruning  that  the  Europeans  give  them.  Any  time  between  October 
and  February,  take  out  all  the  dead  wood,  and  where  the  vine  has  become  too 
scraggling  and  long  jointed,  cut,  to  force  new  and  thicker  branches.  The  grape 
is  sometimes  affected  with  mildew  or  rot.  This  is  caused  by  frequent  changes 
in  the  weather,  and  will  hardly  ever  occur  if  the  ground  around  the  roots  is 
properly  mulched  ;  for  whatever  changes  may  take  place  in  the  atmosphere, 
there  is  always  an  even  temperature  around  the  roots,  which  gives  health  to  the 
fruit.  The  Scuppernong,  a  native  white  grape  of  North  Carolina,  is  better 
adapted  to  southern  culture  than  any  other  grape,  growing  in  any  kind  of  soil 
and  almost  any  situation  ;  it  however  does  not  strike  freely  from  cuttings,  but 
must  be  layered  or  grafted.  It  is  fully  equal  as  a  table,  and  superior  as  a  wine 
grape,  to  any  grape  that  I  am  acquainted  with  ;   it  is  superior  for  arbors  and 
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trellis-work,  growing  rapidly  and  holding  its  foliage  for  a  long  time  There  are 
but  few  diseases  that  the  grape  is  subject  to  here. 

The  aphis,  or  ant  cow,  is  a  troublesome  insect,  not  so  much  from  the  actual 
damage  that  they  do,  as  the  unsightly  appearance  they  give  to  the  ends  of  the 
vines.  A  sprinkling  of  Scotch  snuff,  when  the  dew  is  on  the  leaf,  will  soon 
exterminate  them. 

Pomegranate. — This  beautiful  fruit  was  first  introduced  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  flourishes  well  in  all  this  section.  It  is  easily  propagated  by  seeds, 
layers,  or  by  cuttings.  They  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil ;  but  a  rich,  sandy 
loam  suits  them  best ;  they  require  little  or  no  pruning,  merely  taldng  out  the 
dead  and  decaying  wood.  There  are  several  varieties,  but  the  sweet  fruited  is 
preferable  for  the  dessert.  It  is  not  so  much  the  value  of  the  fruit,  as  its  peculiar 
beauty,  that  leads  to  its  cultivation  ;  being  extremely  beautiful  when  in  flower 
or  fruit.     No  ornamental  grounds  should  be  without  it. 

Fig. — This,  like  the  grape,  is  one  of  the  oldest  fruits  cultivated.  It  probably 
originated  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  is  the  only  fruit  that  has  come  down  to 
us  unimproved,  from  that  prince  and  father  of  horticulturists,  Adam  himself. 
We  find  no  account  of  an  improvement  in  its  culture,  but  figs  six  thousand  years 
aiTO  were  probably  the  same  as  the  figs  of  to-day.  The  fig  is  easily  propagated, 
by  cuttings,  layers,  or  dividing  the  roots,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but 
the  fruit  is  of  superior  flavor  when  grown  on  a  rich  sandy  loam.  It  is  liable  to 
be  winter-killed  in  this  section,  and  should  therefore  be  planted  in  an  open 
exposure,  where  it  may  get  all  the  cold  to  retard  its  early  budding.  It  is  rarely 
killed  in  the  winter,  until  the  sap  has  commenced  rising.  It  is  well  to  prune 
the  bush  so  as  to  form  a  tree,  as  it  is  better  able  to  bear  the  cold  of  winter.  A 
barren  fig  may  sometimes  be  made  productive,  by  pruning  the  roots.  When  a 
winter  is  very  severe,  a  fig  tree  may  be  protected  from  the  cold  by  applying  a 
good  coat  of  stable  manure  around  the  roots,  covering  the  ground  around  the 
tree,  about  six  inches  deep.  There  are  many  varieties,  and  all  have  their  ad- 
vocates.    The  fig  should  receive  more  extensive  culture. 

Strawberry. — This  favorite  fruit  is  a  native  of  most  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  and  has  been  brought  to  its  present  high  state  of  perfection  by  hybridizing 
and  careful  culture.  The  finest  strawberries  grown  in  the  universe  are  of 
American  origin.  The  people  of  the  South  have  labored  under  a  great  mistake, 
in  supposing  strawberry  culture  not  adapted  to  the  South.  I  assert,  without 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  there  is  no  country  under  heaven  better 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fine  Iruit  than  the  southern  part  of  these 
United  States.  Strawberries  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  runners — seeds, 
when  new  varieties  are  wanted  ;  and  by  runners,  where  an  established  variety 
is  to  be  perpetuated. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  principal  reason  why  so  many  have  failed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  strawberry  here,  is,  too  high  manuring.  Most  of  the  directions  for 
strawberry  culture,  which  we  get  from  the  North,  urge  the  importance  of  high 
manuring.  I  started  the  strawberry  culture  with  Hovey's  seedling,  manured 
high,  and  fi>r  four  years  never  had  a  berry.  At  length  a  friend  informed  me, 
that,  when  surveying  the  Indian  lands  in  Russell  county  for  the  government, 
riding  a  white  horse,  his  legs  were  frequently  stained  by  the  juice  of  the 
strawberries,  half-way  up  to  the  knee.  I  concluded  that  if  they  grew  thus  wild. 
I  would  try  and  imitate  nature.  In  the  first  place,  the  strawberry-grower  must 
understand  the  difl'crence  between  the  staminate  and  pistillate,  or,  in  other 
words,  tiic  male  and  female  plants.  There  are  three  grades  of  plants  :  the 
entirely  staminate  or  male  ;  the  entirely  pistillate  or  female  ;  and  the  herma- 
phrodite, blending  the  staminate  and  pistillate  together.  The  pistillate  varieties 
are  the  most  productive,  when  properly  impregnated,  as  every  bloom  will  make 
a  fruit.  The  entirely  staminate  produce  no  fruit  at  all,  and  as  they  produce  a 
great  quantity  of  runners,  they  are  very  apt  to  run  out  all  the  fruit-bearing 
vines.  The  hermaphrodites  are  good  bearers,  and  answer  for  impregnators  to 
the  pistillates,  too.  In  selecting  a  bed  for  strawberries,  select  a  piece  of  light, 
porous,  rich  ground.  Plow  or  sj)ade  it  well,  and  at  any  time  from  October  to 
February,  plant  out  the  bed  ;  let  the  rows  be  two  feet  apart,  and  plant  six  rows 
of  the  pistillate,  one  foot  apart  in  the  row,  and  now  one  row  of  staminate,  or 
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hermaphrodite,  every  sixth  row,  being  the  impregnators.  Apply  no  animal 
manure,  but  keep  the  bed  well  covered  with  partially  decomposed  leaves  ;  and 
every  spring  dress  the  bed  with  ashes,  either  leached  or  unleached.  Keep  down 
the  runners  through  the  fruiting  season.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  pis- 
tillates,  from  their  enormous  productiveness,  rarely  make  runners  in  the  fruit- 
ing season.  When  the  bed  has  become  matted  over  with  vines,  go  over  it  with 
hoes,  and  cut  the  vines  up,  leaving  a  stand  of  healthy  vines,  at  proper  distances  ; 
leave  the  vines  to  decay  where  they  are  cut,  for  they  afford  the  best  kind  of 
nutriment  to  the  living  plant.  When  the  vines  commence  bearing,  give  them 
copious  waterings, -which  will  cause  the  young  fruit  to  swell  and  mature  ;  it  is 
very  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  male  and  female  blooms  ;  the  staminate 
being  a  large,  showy  bloom,  with  long  stamens  filled  with  a  yellow  dust,  or  pol- 
len ;  whilst  the  pistillate  is  a  small,  unpretending  flower,  without  stamen  or 
pollen,  but  with  a  simple  stigma.  It  is  observed  of  the  pistillate  kinds,  that  they 
bear  much  thicker  planting  than  the  staminate,  frequently  producing  enormous 
crops  of  fine  fruit,  when  the  vines  are  matted  together;  but  the  season  must 
prove  a  wet  one  to  insure  this.  It  is  better  to  keep  them  worked  out,  and  clean. 
I  have  had  the  Hovey's  seedling  to  produce  fruit  ten  months  in  the  year,  culti- 
vated on  this  mulching  principle,  and  in  all  the  list  of  strawberries  which  I  have 
ever  tried,  I  have  never  found  any  to  compare  with  the  Hovey  seedling,  when 
imprecrnated  with  the  large  earl)' scarlet.  There  are  other  varieties  that  are  just 
as  good  as  the  early  scarlet  to  impregnate  with,  for  the  common  strawberry 
season  :  but  as  the  early  scarlet,  like  the  Hove}-,  is  almost  a  constant  bloomer, 
it  keeps  the  pistillates  in  constant  bearing.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  straw- 
berry plants  standing  the  droughts  of  our  hot  summers. 
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NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS.  |  g 

MAINE. 

Androscoggin 

Androscoggin  &  Kennebec 5.5 

Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 91 

Bangor  and  Piscatac[uis 12 

Buckfield   Branch 10 

Calais  and  Baring 6 

Franklin ■> 

Portland  and  Kennebec 36 

Portland,  Saco  and  Portsmouth    52 
York  and  Cumberland 12 

NKW-HAMPSHIEE. 

Ashuelot 2  t 

Boston.  Concord  and  Montreal.  76 

Cheshire 54 

Cochecho 18 

Concord 35 

Concord  and  Claremont. 2G 

Contocook  Valley 14 

Great  Falls 3 

Great  Falls  and  Conway 13 

Maiiciiester  and  Lawrence 2(; 

New-Hampshire  Central 2G 


1 1  NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS.  ||    || 

s  I  s  §•  s  I 

Northern 82  .". 

„„   Portsmouth  and  Concord 23  17 

"^^   Sullivan   25  .. 

"    Wilton ]8  .. 

White  Mountain 18 

VKRMONT. 

..    Bennington  Branch 6 

33  CiHuiecticul  and  Passumpsic 61     53 

..    Rutland  and  Burlington 119 

41    Rutland  and -Washington 12 

Troy  and  Rutland 55 

Vermont  and  Canada 38     . . 

Vermont  Central 115 

■■    Vermotit  Valley 24 

Western  Vermont 53 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

24   Berkshire 21      .. 

..    Boston  and  Lowell 23 

..    Boston  and  Maine 83 

..    Boston  and  Providence 53 

..    Boston  and  Worcester 69 

..    Cape  Cod  Branch 29     .. 


'  Western  Journal. 
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NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS.  |g    ^S 

is  |.  S  g 

Connecticut  River 52     -- 

Dorchester  and  Milton ^.  3 

"Eastern 75      -- 

Essex 21      .. 

Fall  River 42     -- 

Fitchburg 69      -- 

Fitchburg  and  Worcester 14      -- 

Grand  Junction 7 

Harvard  Branch 1 

Lexington  and  West  Cambridge  7 

Lowell  and  Lawrence 12 

Nashua  and  Lowell 15 

New-Bedford  and  Taunton 21 

Newbury  [)ort 15 

Norfolk  County 26     .. 

Old  Colony 45     .. 

Peterboro' and  Shirley 14 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams 18      . . 

Providence  and  Worcester  ....  43 

Salem  and  Lowell 17 

South  Reading  Branch 8 

South  Shore 11      .. 

Stockbridge  and  Pittsfield 22      .. 

Stoney  Brook 13 

Stoughton  Branch 4     .. 

Taunton  Branch 12 

Troy  and  Greenfield 67 

Vermont  and  Massachusetts  ...  77 

t  Western 157 

West  Stockbridge 3      . . 

Worcester  and  Nashua 46 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence  and  Stonington 50     .. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford  and  New-Haven 62 

Hartford,  Providence  &  Fishkill  51 

Housa  tonic 110     .. 

Housatonic  Branch 11 

Middletown  Branch 10     .. 

Naugatuck 62     .. 

New-Haven  and  Northampton.  45 
New-London,    Willimantic  and 

Palmer 66      .. 

New-London  and  New-Haven  .  ..     55 

New- York  and  New-Haven 76     .. 

Norwich  and  Worcester 66     -  - 

Collinsvillo 11      -. 

Stonington  and  New-London  ....      10 

NEW-YORK. 

Albany  and  Schenectady 17      .. 


NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS. 


Sg-   Si 


Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  .  38^ 

Attica  and  Buffalo 32^ 

Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls 22 

Cayuga  and  Susquehanna 33 

Chemung 17^ 

Hudson  and  Berkshire 3 1| 

Hudson  River 144 

Lewiston 3 

Long  Island 98 

New-York  and  Erie 464 

New-York  and  Harlem 130 

Northern 118 

Oswego  and  Syracuse ....    35 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 32 

Rochester  and  Syracuse. 104 

Saratoga  and  Washington 39^ 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady 22 

Schenectady  and  Troy 20^ 

Skaneateles  and  Jordan 5 

Syracuse  and  Utica 53 

Tioga 15 

Tonawanda 43 J 

Troy  and  Greenbush 6 

Utica  and  Schenectady 78 

Watertown  and  Rome 97 

Albany  and  Northei'n 

Albany  and  Susquehanna 

Buffalo  and  State  Line 26 

Buffalo  and  New-York 

Buffalo  and  Cohocton  Valley  -  -    . . 

Canandaigua  and  Corning 46 

Plattsburg  and  Montreal 

Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls 

Rutland  and  Washington 28 

Sackett's  Harbor  and  EUisburgh  .. 

Troy  and  Boston 

Troy  and  Rutland 15 

Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Falls.    . . 

Syracuse  and  Binghamtou 

Sodus  Bay  and  Southern 

Whitehall  and  Rutland 13 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Belvidere  and  Delaware 15 

Burlington  and  Mount  HoUey. .  6 

Camden  and  Amboy 64 

Morris  and  Essex-      35 

New-Jersey 31 

New- Jersey  Central 36 

Paterson  and  Ramapo    33 

Trenton  Branch 6 


33 

130 

4J 

58 

130 

25 
74 

17 
39 

92 
70 
35 


40 

45 
26 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Alleghany  Portage 


36 


This  includes  the  Eastern   (N.  H.)  Railway,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Eastc-n  (Mass.)  company. 

t  This  includes  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbiiclgc  Railway  in  New-York,   which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Western  Railroad  Company. 
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NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS.  ^  g    ^  i 

S|  Si 

Beaver  Meadow 3*5 

Carbondale  and  Honesdale 24 

Columbia  and  Philadelphia 82     - 

Westchester  Branch 9 

Corning  and  Blossburgh 25 

Cumberland  Valley.. 52 

Hazleton  and  Lehigh 10 

Little  Schuylkill 20     - 

Mine  Hill 30     - 

Mount  Carbon 7 

Fennsylvania 185 

Phil..  Reading  and  Pottsville  ..   92 

Phil,  and  Norristown 17 

Germantown  Branch G 

Phil,  and  Trenton 30 

Phil.,  Wilmingt.  and  Baltimore.  98 

Schuylkill  Valley 25 

Summit  Hill  and  Mauch  Chunk   25 
Whitehaven  and  Wilkesbarre-.  20 

Williamsport  and  Elmira 25 

Franklin 22 

Dauphin  and  Susquehanna 16 

Strasburgh ^ 7 

Lykens  Valley 16 

Nesquehoning 5 

Room  Run 5 

Fine  Grove 5 

Beaver  Meadow  Branch 12 

York  and  Cumberland 

Sunbury  and  Erie 

Lackawanna  and  Western 

Catawissa  and  Williamsport  .. 
Delaware  and  Susquehanna... 
Philadelphia  and  Westchester 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co 

Hempfield -- 

Alleghany  Valley 

Columbia  Branch 

Hanover  Branch 

York  and  Wrightsville 

Lancaster  and  Harrisburgh... 

DELAWARE. 


64 


51 


50 


47 


NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS. 


Richmond  and  Danville 35 

Richmond  and  Petersburg 22 

Clover  Hill 15 

South  Side 10 

Manassas  Gap 

Petersburg  and  Roanoke 60 

Seaboard  and  Roanoke 80 

Appomattox —      9 

Winchester  and  Potomac 32 

Virginia  Central,  including  Blue 

Ridge  Rail-road 98 

Virginia  and  Tennessee 10 

Orange  and  Alexandria,  Includ- 
ing branch  to  Warrenton,  10 

miles 10 

Richmond,  Fred'sb.  &  Potomac  76 

Greenville  and  Roanoke 21 

Northwestern 


240 

89 
48 
25 

77 
180 


.  19 
.  13 
.    13 

.   37 


122 


110 
106 


75 

195 


90 


120 


New-Castle  and  Frenchtown  ..   16  .. 

Wilmington  Branch 11 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis  and  Elkridge 21  -- 

Baltimore  and  Ohio 254  125 

Washington  Branch 21  -. 

Frederick  Branch 3  .  - 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  ...   57  .- 

Westminster  Branch 10  .- 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Gaston  and  Raleigh 87      .. 

*  Wilmington  and  Manchester..    ..    162 

Wilmington  and  Weluon 162      - . 

North  Carolina  Centre 223 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  Railroad 241  .. 

Greenville  and  Columbia 54  111 

Charlotte  and  South  Carolina..   45  65 

King's  Mountain 25 

Laurens 31 

Spartauburgh  and  Union 66 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Raymond '' 

St.  Francisville  and  Woodville  .28      . . 

Vicksburgh  and  Brandon CO      . . 

Mobile  and  Ohio 273 

Memphis  and  Charleston 

GEORGIA. 

Central 1^1  .- 

Georgia 175  . . 

Macon  and  Western 101 

Western  and  Atlantic 140  .- 

South- Western 51  .- 

Rome  Branch 17 

Muscogee ^1 

Atlanta  and  Westpoiut 40  47 

Milledgeville 18 

Eatonton  and  Milledgeville 22 

Wilkes 1« 


*  Part  of  this  Line  is  in  South  Carolina. 
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NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS.  J1     S  2 

Athens  Branch 39     .. 

Waynesboro' 53 


Montgomery  and  Westpoint 88 

Mobile  and  Ohio 33  29^ 

Alabama  and  Tennessee 160 

Tuscumbia,  Courtlanri  &  Decatur  44 
Memphis  and  Charleston 

LOUISIANA. 

Carrollton 6 

Clinton  and  Port  Hudson 24  .. 

Lake  Pontchartraiu 6  .. 

Mexican  Gulf 27  .. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville  and  Chattanooga 70     89 

East  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  -  -   42     68 

East  Tennessee  and  Virginia 130 

•Memphis  and  Charleston 281^ 

Winchester  and  Huntsville 60 

Mobile  and  Ohio 119J 

KENTUCKY. 

Frankfort  and  Lexington 28  .. 

Louisville  and  Frankfort 65  .- 

Mays ville  and  Lexington 70 

Covington  and  Lexington 78 

Lexington  and  Danville 37 

Louisville  and  Nashville 180 

Mobile  and  Ohio 39^ 

MISSOURI. 

Pacific 315 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 200 

OHIO. 

Cleveland  and  Columbus 135  .. 

Columbus  and  Lake  Erie 61 

Dayton  and  Springfield  Branch    24  .. 

Findlay 16  -. 

Little  Miami 84  -- 

Mad  River 134  -- 

Sandusky  and  Mansfield 56  .  - 

Xenia  and  Columbus 54 

Bellefonlaine  and  Indiana. ....    ..  118 

Cinciimali  and  Marietta 188 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh 93  .  - 

Cleveland,  Norwalk  and  Toledo   ..  87 

Clevcl.,  Painesville&  Ashtabula  ..  71^ 

Columbus,  Urbana  and  Piqua  ....  93 


o  g     .0.2 
NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS.  |l    J  E 

Cine,  Wilmington  &  Zanesville  --   ISC' 
Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton  60 

Dayton  and  Western 35^ 

Dayton  and  Xenia 15 

Greenville  and  Miami 40 

Hamilton  and  Eaton 36 

Hillsboro' 37 

Iron 50 

Junction 110  J 

Ohio  and  Indiana 126 

Ohio  and  Mississippi 20 

Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 81  104 

Ohio  Central 25   125 

Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley 120 

Steubenville  and  Indiana 121 

Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati 110 

Dayton  atid  Michigan 25 

Eaton  and   Piqua 30 

Hudson  and  Akron  Branch 50 

Franklin  and  Warren  Branch  -.    ..     30 

INDIANA. 

New-Albany  and  Salem    (with 
Branch  around  Lake  Michigan 

of  54  miles) 117  27& 

Jeffersonville 50     16 

Madison  and  Indianapolis 86 

Shelbyville  Branch 16 

Rushville  Branch 20     -- 

Knightstown  Branch 27 

Lawreuceburgh  &  Indianapolis    ..   90^ 

Indiana  Central 7li 

Richmond 4 

New  Casile  and  Richmond 27 

Indianapolis  and  Bellefontaine  .43     41 

Peru  and  Indianapolis 23^  50 

Lafayette  and  Indianapolis 68 

Crawfordville 26     .. 

Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis..  72     .. 

Evansville  and  Illinois 26     24 

Martinsville  Ikanch 29 

Indiana  Northern 100     35 

Extens.  of  die  Greenv.  &  Miami  . .     10 
Ohio  and  Mississippi 160 

ILLINOIS. 

Illinois  Central 699 

Galena  and  Chicago 94     88 

Rock  Island  and  Chicago 180^ 

Central  Military  Tract 125 

Peoria  and  Oipiawka 100 

Ohio  and  Mississippi ..   145 

Northern  Cross  Road 54 

Sausramou  and  Morgan 54 


Tins  includes  that  part  of  the  route  which  passes  through  the  States  of  Mississipp 
and  Alabama. 
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NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS.  J  S    I  E 

SI  s| 

Alton  and  Sangamon 72 

Aurora  Branch 13 

St.  Charles 7 

0' Fallon's  Coal  Road 8     .. 

MICHIGAN. 

Central 228  .. 

Southern 133  . . 

Poutiac 25 

Tecumseh  Branch 8  .. 


NAMES  OF  RAILWAYS.  J  ?    J  B 

si-  s| 

Erie  and  Kalamazoo 33 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee  and  Mississippi 20  180 

Fond  duLac  &  Rock  Island  Valley  .  241 

TEXAS. 

Buffalo,  Bayou  and  Brazos 32 


Total  number  of  miles  in  operation  and  in  course  of  construction  in  the  U.  S. 

Miles  in       Miles  iu  Miles  in       Miles  in 

operation,    progress.       Total.  operation,    progress.      Total. 

Maine 315   ...128...  442    i  Rhode  Island...       50. ..32...     82 

New-Hampshire     4891...  47...  536^    Connecticut 547   ...261...   803 

Vermont 330    ...   59...   439 

Massachusetts..  1039   ...  67.. .1156    [  Total  in  N.  E...  2870^..  .593...3463J 


New- York 1826 

New-Jersey 226 

Pennsylvania...   1146 

Delaware 16 

Maryland 376 

Virginia 478 

North  Carolina  .     249 
South  Carolina. .     340 

Georgia 754 

Alabama 121 

Mississippi 93 

Louisiana 63 


MQes  in    Miles  in 
operation,    progress. 

-744.. 

-in.. 

..774.. 
..  11.. 
..125.. 


.--385.. 
-.-298.- 
.-.229-. 
...189^. 
...273.. 


Total. 

-2.571 
.  337 
.1920 
.  27 
.  501 
-1296 
.  634 
.  638 
.  983 
.  310^ 
.  366 
.     63 


Miles  in     Miles  in 
operation,    progress. 

—  ...  32.. 


Total. 

Texas —  ...  32...     32 

Tennessee 112  ...748--.   860 

Kentucky 93   ...404^-.    497 

Ohio 82a  ..1892i--2720i 

Michigan 427   .  -  -  —    - .   427 

Indiana 600    ---905   --1505 

Illinois 176   -.1463   -.1639 

Missouri —  ..  515   ..  515 

Wisconsin 20  ..   421   ..  441 

Total  !n  Middle, 

W.&.  S.  States,  10,811^  10878^  21693 


2.— INFLUENCE  OF  RAIL-ROADS. 

Sir. — The  influence  which  rail-roads  exert  in  promoting  the  business  of  cities, 
extending  their  intercourse,  and  raising  the  value  of  the  property  within  and 
around  them,  has  become  so  marked  in  its  results,  and  the  prosperity  depending 
upon  thera  so  palpable,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  surplusage  to  attempt  to  demon- 
strate it.  In  attempting  it,  the  mere  affluence  of  facts  which  present  themselves, 
offers  the  first  difficulty  to  be  encountered.  He  who  for  a  moment  reflects  upon 
the  nature  of  industry,  the  necessity  of  traffic  and  the  modes  of  conducting  it,  per- 
ceives at  once,  that  the  time  and  labor  employed  in  the  transportation  are  the 
greatest  difficulties  encountered  by  the  productive  worker.  The  larger  the  cost 
of  interchanging  any  two  articles,  the  less  of  each  will  the  producers  have  to  con- 
sume for  themselves.  Inasmuch  as  that  the  articles  required  for  consumption  are 
the  only  incentives  to  production,  (and  there  can  be  no  wealth  without  produc- 
tion,) every  thing  which  tends  to  enhance  the  quantities  of  commodities  obtained 
in  exchange  of  any  result  of  industry,  directly  encourages  production  and  advances 
the  general  wealth.  Prompt  and  cheap  transportation  is  the  most  eflective  agent 
lu  this  view.  Hence  we  find  iu  all  sections  where  rail-roads  have  been  most  freely 
used,  that  the  general  wealth  increases  far  more  rapidly  through  the  operation  of 
rail-roads,  than  is  absorbed  in  the  construction.  This  result  of  rail-road  opera- 
tion— so  entirely  different  from  what  selfish  prejudices  formerly  predicted  from 
them— has  effectually  removed  most  of  the  rivalry  of  even  opposing  lines,  because 
each  finds,  in  the  business  evolved  by  the  other,  an  enhancement  of  its  own 
property. 
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When  rail-roads,  now  something  more  than  twenty  years  since,  were  first  sought 
to  be  generally  introduced  in  England,  they  were  very  bitterly  opposed  by  large 
classes,  on  the  ground,  that  an  immense  amount  of  human  industry  connected  with 
land  Ciirriages  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  a  vast  number  of  horses 
rendered  useless.  The  facts  here  demolish  the  fallacy.  Where  rail-roads  most 
freely  abound,  labor  of  both  men  and  horses  is  most  in  demand,  and,  consequently, 
trade  most  active  and  property  most  valuable.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of 
this  tendency  is  in  New-England.  It  is  known  that  the  soil  of  those  six  stales  is 
very  sterile  in  its  nature,  and  but  illy  rewards  the  labor  of  the  fiu-mei' ;  neverthe- 
less, where  the  Hudson  River  on  the  west  bounded  the  accessible  portions  of 
western  lands,  the  agriculture  of  New-England  flourished.  On  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  canal,  all  the  prolific  lands  of  western  New- York  became,  by  olieapened 
transportation,  as  accessible  to  Boston  as  had  before  been  the  lands  of  western 
Massachusetts.  A  change  in  the  industry  of  New-England  resulted.  The  farmers 
migrated  to  the  new  lands  of  the  west,  and  those  who  remained  turned  their  at- 
tention more  to  manufacturing  industry,  but  with  limited  means,  because  internal 
transportation  was  wanting  in  New-England. 

The  opening  of  the  northern  New-York  line  of  rail-roads,  with  the  increased 
steam  navigation  of  the  lakes,  gave  a  further  impetus  to  migration  from  New. 
England  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1840.  With  the  commencement  of  the  de- 
cade ending  with  1850,  rail-roads  began  to  multiply,  and  their  eftects  have  been 
marvelous.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  increase  in  the  population  of  the  western 
states,  the  activity  imparted  to  industry  in  New-England,  by  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads, has  been  such  as  to  keep  her  people  at  home;  and  while  their  numbers 
have  increased  in  a  ratio  greater  than  before,  the  valuation  of  property,  fcr  head, 
has  increased  fifty  per  cent.  To  illustrate,  we  will  omit  the  state  of  Maine,  where 
there  were  comparatively  no  rail-roads,  and  where  there  has  been  a  consequent 
decrease  of  proportionate  increase.  The  population  of  the  new  North-western 
states  as  compared  with  the  New-England  states,  omitting  Maine,  has  been  as 
follows  : 

, INCREASE. ^      , INCREASE. ^  , INCREASE ^ 

1830.        Percent.  1840.  Percent.  1850.        Percent. 

New-England..  1,555,2()2 15 1,7.33,029 11 2.144,918 24 

N.  Western 1,470,018 85 2,967,840 102 4,721,430 59 

An  immense  change  in  the  New-England  population  is  apparent ;  and  if  we 
analyze  it,  we  shall  find  the  causes  of  the  change  more  apparent.  Thus,  in  the 
five  states  of  New-England  there  is  one  mile  of  i-ail-road  to  every  eleven  miles  of 
surface ;  and,  in  the  three  states,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
where  the  greatest  increase  in  population  has  taken  place,  there  is  one  mile  of 
rail-rond  to  every  seven  and  a  half  of  surface.  But  the  focus  of  all  the  increase  has 
been  the  four  counties  of  .Massachusetts,  including  Boston.  These  counties  have  one 
mile  oi  rail-road  to  every  four  miles  of  surface,  while  in  England  and  Wales  there 
IS  but  one  mile  of  rail-road  to  every  ten  miles  of  surface.  The  population  of 
these  four  counties  has  advanced  forty-seven  per  cent,  in  the  lasl  ten  years,  and 
their  taxable  wealth,  us  compared  with  the  rest  of  Massachusetts,  is  as  follows ; 


-FOUR  COUNTIES ^  , REST  OF  STATE.- 


Population.  Valuation.  Population.  Valuation. 

1840 350,511 194,228,813 3G8,081 105,650,516 

1850 516,212 399,637,047 505,632 190,894,834 


Increase 265,701 $205,408,234 237,581 $85,244,318 

This  is  a  result  which  may  well  gratify  the  friends  of  rail-road  enterprise,  and 
induce  all  interests  to  regard  in  them  the  agent  of  general  prosperity. 

We  may  now  take  Boston  alone  for  these  periods,  viz  ;  1840,  1845,  1850,  show- 
ing the  miles  of  rail-road  open  in  Massachusetts  at  each  period,  the  population  of 
Boston,  and  the  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  the  city. 

18-10.  18-15.  1850. 

Population 98,383 $114,366 138,788 

Real  estate $60,424,200 $81,991,400 $105,093,400 

Personal  estate 34,157,200 53,957,300 74.907,100 

Personal  estate,  per  head,  350 470 610 

Miles  rail-road  open 241 512 1,130 
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Thus,  while  the  numbers  of  the  people  have  risen  more  than  forty  per  cent., 
the  personal  property,  per  head,  has  nearly  doubled. 

If  we  now  take  Worcester,  the  comity  where  many  of  the  rail-roads  coming 
from  Albany,  New-Haven,  Norwich,  Providence,  Nashua  and  Vermont,  from  every 
point  of  the  compass  meet  and  form  connections  for  the  prompt  and  speedy  transi- 
tion of  freight  and  passengers,  without  delay  or  expense,  to  Boston — if  they  wish 
to  go  there — we  find  results  not  the  less  satisfactory. 

Worcester.  Population.  Valuation.  Per  head. 

1840 "95,313 $29,804,316 $310 

1850 130,789 55,497,793 420 

Now,  if  we  look  at  Barnstable  county,  in  which  there  are  no  rail-roads,  we  find 
the  population  increased  from  32,500  to  35,276,  or  seven  per  cent,  only,  and  the 
valuation  is  $250  per  head  !  or,  about  one-half  that  of  the  inland  rail-road  county. 
What  now  results  from  these  fact;!  ?  Why,  the  rail-roads  of  Massachusetts  have 
cost  $50,000,000,  and  the  wealth  of  the  state  has  increased  $300,000,000,  or,  six 
times  the  amount  in  ten  years.  That  is  to-say,  from  the  landing  at  Plymouth  to 
1840,  two  hundred  years  elapsed,  in  which  time  the  wealth  of  Massachusetts 
reached  $299,878,327.  Ten  years  of  rail-roads  have  added  a  sum  equal  to  the 
whole  results  of  those  two  hundred  years.  Is  not  that  a  rail-road  pace?  The 
general  lesson  was  not  lost  on  so  shrewd  a  people,  viz  :  that  the  greater  the  facili- 
ty, the  more  general  business  was  profitable.  Whatever  impedes  facility  of  trans- 
portation injures  all  interests.  This  became  an  a.xiom,  and  all  the  rivalry  of  rail- 
roads, as  well  as  the  petty  prejudices  which  would  impede  their  action,  disap- 
peared. Thus,  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  rail-roads  enter  Boston,  but  none 
pass  i7ito  it  for  lack  of  room.  Thus,  the  outskirts,  of  the  city  are  dotted  with  depots 
like  a  circle  of  fortresses,  and  the  transportation  from  one  to  the  other  is  across 
the  city  by  carts,  and  is  expensive  and  tedious,  although  it  employs  numbers  of 
men  and  horses.  To  remedy  that,  a  "junction  rail-road"  encircles  the  city  from  de- 
potto  depot,  in  order  that  the  trains  coming  from  Maine  on  the  north,  may  deliver 
freight  to  the  trains  for  the  south.  It  is  a  facility  which  the  general  interest  de- 
manded. It  is  one  detailed  system  which  experience  compelled  all  the  rail-roads 
of  England  to  adopt,  viz:  a  perfect  connection  of  all  their  business.  Tims, 
there  are  forty-five  companies  having  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  stations  ;  at 
any  one  of  these  stations  traffic  may  be  hooked  for  any  other.  There  are,  therefore, 
four  thousand  places  iu  the  circle  of  operation  perfectly  connected,  and  the  traffic 
on  all  is  so  regulated  by  tickets  and  accounts,  that  each  company  receives  its  full 
pay  for  the  work  done  on  its  line,  whether  for  passengers  or  goods,  and  Uie  final 
settlement  is  made  in  London,  and  is  done  without  error,  although  in  order  to 
facilitate  transportation,  the  cars  of  one  company  run  upon  the  rails  of  another 
when  necessary.  This  singularly  ingenious  system  was  the  result  of  the  want  of 
the  most  perfect  connection  so  imperiously  felt  by  the  community  at  large. 

The  effects  of  rail-road  influence,  so  marked  in  the  official  returns  of  Massachu- 
setts, are  equally  manifest  in  other  localities.  The  Erie  Rail-road  of  New-York 
has  been  in  operation  but  fifty-three  miles  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  yet  its 
influence  upon  population  is  as  follows : 

POPULATION  OF  NEW- YORK. 

1840.  1850.  Inc.  per  cent. 

New-York  city  and  Brooklyn 360,546 654,293 80 

Rail-road  counties 329,545 415,018.... 26 

Canal  "         674,412 797,119 18| 

North  River  "         468,353 541,764 16 

Other  "         596,694 691,055 16 


Total  state 2,429,550 3,099,249 

The  county  of  Rockland,  which  terminates  the  road  on  the  North  River,  has 
increased  in  the  greatest  proportion,  but  that  road  is  now  just  beginning  to  pro- 
duce its  influence  upon  the  interior  counties.  Its  eflfect  upon  the  city  has  long 
been  felt  in  the  supplies  of  fresh  provisions  which  its  furnishes.  A  few  items 
may  be  taken,  as  follows: 
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DELIVERED  BY  THE  ERIE  RAIL-ROAD. 
Milk,  quarts.  Butter,  lbs.  Sheep  and  Lambs,  lbs.        Poultry,  lbs. 

184.5 6,227,288 3,.5G2,150 809,870 150 

1846     7,090,384 3,678,440 749,390 950 

1849 9,480,576 5,126,423 2,044,703 2,150 

1851 12,474,172 13,241.750 7.741,520 2,653,432 

It  is  bv  this  means  that  the  distant  lands,  before  inaccessible,  are  now  brought  to 
the  supfily  of  fresh  daily  food  for  the  citizens,  and  a  year's  savings  iu  the  cost,  to 
say  nothing  of  qualities,  would  build  the  road.  The  lands  through  which  the 
road  runs  being  thus  prodnctive,  causes  a  demand  for  large  supplies  of  goods 
from  the  city  in  return,  and  the  materials  for  manuiacturers  also  become  avail- 
able. 

As  we  follow  the  progress  of  rail-roads  in  the  Western  states,  similar  results 
appear. 

Thus,  from  Chicago,  in  111.,  the  rail-road  runs  northwest  to  Galena,  through 
thirteen  counties  of  the  state.  That  is  a  purely  agricultural  district,  and  it  labors 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  contend,  in  the  sale  of  its  produce,  with  the 
older  states  nearer  to  the  market;  nevertheless,  the  progress  of  the  counties  has 
been  as  follows : 

1840.                                 5  850.  Increase- 
Population 46.992 !  163,4 17 116,425 

Valuation $3,630,040 $21,942,239 $17,312,179 

"       per  head $77.25 $134.27 $51 

The  increase  of  population  for  this  portion  of  the  state  has  been  279  per  cent. 
In  the  eleven  counties  through  which  the  canal  runs,  109  per  cent. ;  and  iu  the 
re  i^ainiug  seventy-five  counties  of  the  state,  53  per  cent.  only. 

This  iiiHaence  of  locomotion  upon  general  and  local  property  is  so  great,  and  has 
been  in  so  many  localities  so  fully  develojsed,  as  to  be  universally  recognized, 
North  and  West,  and  it  promotes,  in  a  continually  increasing  ratio,  the  disposi- 
tion to  invest  funds  in  such  undertakings. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  rail-road  connections  are 
the  straight  communication  between  given  points,  the  prompt  d>-livery,  and  at  the 
smallest  cost.  Those  roads  which  attain  these  objects  take  all  the  business,  and 
are  above  competition.  Where  the  chain  of  communication  on  any  route  is 
broken  by  faulty  connections,  the  expense  and  delay  attending  such  a  state  of 
affairs,  is  a  direct  premium  for  the  establishiBent  of  rival  routes.  This  small  pan- 
dering to  insignificant  interests  was,  at  first,  a  drawback  in  Massachusetts  upon 
the  success  of  undertakings,  but  very  soon  all  came  to  understand  that  the  com- 
pleteness of  communication,  as  far  as  it  could  by  any  possibility  be  perfected,  was 
the  true  interest  of  all  parties*.  It  is  by  that  the  general  interest  is  subserved,  and_ 
conseipiently,  although  some  of  minor  importance  may  change  the  direction  of 
their  energies,  they  benefit  ultimately  iu  the  common  prosperity. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Thomas  P.  Kettell. 

3.— AMERICAN  llAIL-ROADS. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  having,  at  the 
request  of  the  French  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  at  very  considerable 
labor,  prepared  the  subjoined  able  and  comprehensive  statistical  view  of  the 
extent  of  American  rail-roads,  as  well  as  those  in  course  of  construction  as 
those  contemplated  and  in  operation,  he  has  kindly  permitted  us,  says  the 
National  Intelligencer,  to  take  a  copy  of  it  for  publication  : 


Census  Ofkick,  Washington,  March  1,  1852. 
uest,  I  proceed  to  answer  your  inquiries   coj 

Tiio  number  of  miles  of  rail-roads  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  January 
1st,  1852,  was,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  10,8 14^.     At  the  same   time 


In  compliance  with  vour  request,  I  proceed  to  answer  your  inquiries   con- 
cerning rail-roads  in  the  United  States. 
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there  was  in  course  of  construction  an  extent  of  rail-road  amounting,  according 
to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  to  10,898i-  miles.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  lines  commenced,  but  now  incomplete,  will  be  finished  within  the  ensuing 
five  years.  The  length  of  rail-road  brought  into  operation  since  January  1, 
1848,  is  5,224  miles.  Within  the  last  year  2,153  miles  have  been  finished. 
Nearly  all  the  lines  in  progress  have  been  commenced  since  1848.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  miles,  additionarto  the  10,898 
now  known  to  be  in  progress,  will  be  put  under  contract  during  1852. 

There  never  existed  greater  activity  in  the  making  of  rail-roads  in  the  United 
States  than  at  the  present  time.  Many  of  the  lines  projected  have  taken  the 
place  of  plans  for  the  construction  of  canals  and  turnpike  roads.  Accordingly, 
these  works  of  public  improvement  are  not  prosecuted  with  the  same  ardor 
and  energy  as  formerly,  although  much  activity  exists  in  the  construction  of 
plank  roads.  The  labor  and  capital  which  they  would  require  are  absorbed  in 
the  numerous  and  almost  colossal  rail-roads  building.  Since  1848,  the  extent 
of  rail-road  opened  for  travel  and  transportation  has  nearly  doubled,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase  in  the  length  of  road  brought  into  use 
will  not  be  less  rapid  during  the  next  period  of  four  years.  By  the  year  1860 
we  may  expect  that  the  territory  of  the  United  States  will  be  traversed  by  at 
least  30,000  miles  of  rail-road. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  average  expense  per  mile  of 
building  rail-roads  in  the  United  States.  In  fact  no  average  can  be  assumed  as 
applicable  to  the  whole  country.  The  cost  of  the  roads  in  Xew-England  is 
about  845,000  per  mile  ;  in  New-York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  about  S40- 
000.  But  in  the  interior  of  these  states  the  surface  of  the  country  is  broken, 
rendering  the  cost  of  grading  very  heavy  ;  and  nearer  the  sea,  wide  and  deep 
streams  interruplr  the  lines  of  travel,  and  make  the  expense  of  bridging  a 
serious  item. 

In  New-England,  and  the  7nore  densely  inhabited  parts  of  the  old  states, 
from  the  Atlantic,  as  in  all  European  countries,  the  extinguishment  of  private 
titles  to  the  real  estate  required  for  rail-roads,  frequently  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  expenses  included  in  the  item  of  construction.  In  the  southern  states, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Missis.sippi,  §20,000  per  mile  is  considered  a  safe  esti- 
mate. There,  in  most  cases,  all  the  lands  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
companies  are  given  to  them  in  consideration  of  the  advantages  which  private 
proprietors  expect  from  the  location  of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  their  es- 
tates. 

In  many  of  the  western  states  the  cost  of  grading  a  long  line  of  road  does 
not  exceed  81,000  per  mile — the  cost  of  the  timber  amounting  to  nothing  more 
than  the  expense  of  clearing  it  from  the  track.  For  these  reasons  the  expense 
of  building  rail-roads  in  the  southern  and  western  states  is  now  much  less 
than  it  will  be  when  the  country  becomes  as  densely  settled  as  the  older  states 
of  the  Union. 

The  Central  Rail-Road  of  Illinois  is  an  enterprise  which  furnishes  a  remarka- 
ble example  of  the  energy  and  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  new  states.  Il- 
linois was  admitted  into  the  confederation  as  a  state  in  1818,  with  30,000  in- 
habitants. It  has  55,405  square  miles  of  territory,  and  a  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1850,  of  851,470.  The  Central  Rail-road  is  to  extend 
from  its  southwestern  extremity,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  to  the  north  line  of  the  state,  with  two  diverging  branches.  The  total 
length  of  this  road,  including  the  main  stem  and  branches,  is  to  be  six  hundred 
and  eighty  miles.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  820,000  per  mile,  or  $10,000,000 
for  the  entire  work,  without  equipments  for  operating  it.  This  is  the  longest 
continuous  line  of  road  now  in  contemplation  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
there  is  any  probability  of  speedy  completion.  It  has  been  commenced  with 
such  facilities  for  executing  the  plans  of  its  projectors,  that  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  it  will  be  finished  within  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Asa  Whitney  proposes  to  construct  a  rail-road  from  St.  Louis,  or  some 
other  place  on  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  terminating  either  at 
San  Francisco,  in  California,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  in  Oregon. 
He  solicits  the  patronage  of  the  National  Government  for  this  prodigious  work, 
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and  petitions  for  the  grant  of  land  equal  in  extent  to  sixty  miles  in  width  to 
two  thousand  miles  in  length.  His  plans  were  first  laid  before  Congress  in 
1842,  and  he  has  since  been  continually  occupied  in  recommending  them  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  the  government  and  the  people  with  great  ability  and 
zeal ;  but  with  what  success  remains  yet  to  be  seen.  Without  expressing  any 
view  with  reference  thereto,  it  may  be  said  that  his  project  is  generally  con- 
sidered impracticable,  from  the  fact  that  of  the  two  thousand  miles  of  territory 
which  his  route  across  the  territory  must  traverse,  a  large  portion  consists  of 
desert  or  of  sterile  and  very  elevated  mountani  districts,  in  which  can  be  found 
no  materials  of  construction,  and  which  would  afford  no  business  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  road,  were  the  difficulties  of  building  it  overcome.  Many  intelli- 
gent men,  however,  are  convinced  of  its  practicability  and  expediency. 

The  rail-road  system  of  the  United  States  may  be  considered  to  have  com- 
menced in  1830.  ^he  first  one  put  in  operation  was  a  short  road  built  for 
transportation  of  ice  from  a  small  lake  to  the  sea,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 
The  length  of  this  work  was  four  miles.  It  was  finished  in  1830.  In  the  same 
year  the  state  of  South  Carolina  caused  to  be  commenced  a  rail-road  from 
Charleston,  its  principal  port,  to  Augusta,  in  Georgia.  The  distance  is  13.5 
miles.  The  work  was  finished  in  1833,  at  the  very  remarkably  small  cost  of 
$1,336,61.5,  which  sum  included  also  the  expenses  of  furnishing  the  road  with 
engines  and  passenger  and  freight  cars,  and  all  other  necessary  equipments. 
This  was  the  first  road  of  any  considerable  length  constructed  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  the  cheapest  and  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful. 

The  longest  continuous  line  of  rail-road  in  the  world,  and  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  greatest  natural  obstacles  have  been  overcome,  is  that 
which  extends  from  the  Hudson  River,  through  the  southern  counties  of  New- 
York,  to  Lake  Erie.  Its  length  is  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  miles,  and  it 
has  branches  of  an  aggregate  additional  length  of  sixty-eight  miles.  Nearly 
its  whole  course  is  through  a  region  of  mountains.  The  bridges  by  which  it 
is  carried  over  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  and  other  streams,  and 
the  viaducts  upon  which  it  crosses  the  valleys  that  intercept  its  route,  are 
among  the  noblest  monuments  of  power  and  skill  to  be  found  in  our  country. 
The  most  of  these  works  are  of  heavy  masonry,  but  one  of  them  is  a  wooden 
bridge,  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  feet  in  height,  and  having  but  one  arch, 
the  span  of  which  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  One  of  the  viaducts 
is  1,200  feet  long,  and  110  feet  high.  The  aggregate  cost  of  this  important 
work  was  $23,580,000,  and  the  expense  of  construction  was  $43,393  per  mile. 
The  road  was  originally  suggested  in  1829  ;  a  company  was  organized  in  1832  ; 
surveys  were  made  in  the  same  year,  and  operations  were  begun  by  grading  a 
part  of  tlie  route  in  1833.  It  was  finished  in  May,  1851,  and  opened  with  great 
ceremony  for  travel  and  transportation  in  that  month.  The  state  advanced  six 
millions  of  dollars  towards  the  work,  and  afterwards  released  the  company 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  the  loan.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  execution  of 
this  great  improvement  was  pursued  through  nineteen  years,  and  it  was  not 
accomplished  without  calling  into  requisition  both  the  resources  of  the  state 
and  the  means  of  her  citizens. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  American  rail-road  system,  and  for  ten  years  thereafter, 
it  was  the  rule  to  extend  to  every  important  enterprise  of  that  character  the 
assistance  of  the  state  in  which  it  was  to  be  built. 

Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  some  other  states,  adopted 
extensive  .systems  of  ini])rovements.  consisting  of  rail-roads  and  canals,  which 
they  pursued  until  their  credit  failed  ;  an  event  which  happened  in  most  cases 
before  any  of  the  works  had  been  completed  and  brought  into  profitable  use. 
But  the  general  practice  was  to  charter  companies,  each  of  which  was  charged 
with  the  execution  of  some  particular  work,  and  to  aid  them  by  loans  of  state 
stocks.  Although  this  practice  has  fallen  into  so  much  disfavor  in  some  of 
the  states  that  the  citizens  have  incorporated  in  their  constitutions  articles 
prohibiting  advances  by  their  legislatures  for  such  purposes,  it  is  yet  con- 
tmued  by  others,  and  Virginia,  Tennessee  and  other  states  are  now  prose- 
cuting expensive  works,  considered  essential  to  their  prosperity,  by  means  of 
advances  from  their  respective  treasuries. 
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In  the  year  1850,  Congress  passed  an  act,  after  a  very  protracted  discussion, 
granting  to  the  State  of  Illinois  about  2,700,000  acres  of  public  lands  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  the  Central  Rail-Road,  to  which  allusion  has  been  before 
made.  This  magnificent  donation  is  reckoned  by  the  company  to  which  Illi- 
nois has  confided  the  building  of  the  road,  to  be -worth  818,000.000.  This 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  aid  of  the  National  Government  had  been 
extended  to  a  rail-road  project. 

But  since  the  above  grant,  innumerable  applications  have  been  made  from 
all  the  new  states  for  cessions  of  land  for  rail-road  purposes.  Whether  such 
further  aid  shall  be  extended,  is  now  a  much-agitated  question  in  American 
politics.  Bills  are  pending  in  Congress  proposing  to  cede  for  these  purposes 
about  20,000,000  acres. 

The  following  table  presents,  in  a  convenient  form,  some  of  the  principal 
facts  connected  with  rail-roads  in  the  United  States  on  the  first  of  January, 
1852: 


CS  "g  =•  Pi  o  :i 


C  3 


50    .                         S  S  <  c«                  ^ 

Maine 315 127 30.000 583,188 19.44 

3Sr.  Hampshire 489 47 9,280 317,964 34,26 

Vermont 380 59 10,312 314,120 30,76 

Massachusetts 1,039 67 7,800 994,499 127,49 

Rhode  Island 50 32 1,306 147,544 112,97 

Connecticut 547 261 4,674 370,791 79,33 

New-York 1,826 745 46,000 3,097,394 67,33 

New-Jersey 226 Ill 8,320 489,555 58,84 

Pennsvlvania 1,146 774 46,000 2,311,786 50,25 

Delaware 16 11 2,120 91,535 43,17 

Maryland 376 125 9,356 583,035 62,31 

Virginia 478 818 61,3.52 1,421,661 23,17 

North  Carolina 249 385 45,000 868.903 19,30 

South  Carolina 340 298 24,500 668,507 27,28 

Georgia ^ 754 129 58.000 905,999 15,62 

Alabama 121 190 50,722 771,671 15,21 

Mississippi 93 273 47,156 606,555 12,86 

Louisiana 63 — 46,431 517,739 11,15 

Texas — 32 237,321 212,592 89 

Tennessee 112 748 45,600 1,002,625 21,98 

Kentucky 93 414 37,680 982,405 26,07 

Ohio 828 1,892 39,964 1,980,408 49,55 

Michigan 427 — 56,243 397,654 7,07 

Indiana 600 915 33,809 988,416 29,23 

Illinois 176 1,409 55,405 851,470 15,36 

Missouri — 515 67,380 682,043 10,12 

Wisconsin 20 421 53,924 305,191 5,65 

10,814  10,898 

Nearly  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to 
Alabama,  runs  the  range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian 
chain.  The  eastern  bases  of  these  mountains  are  not  distant  from  the  seaboard 
more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  they  form  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
construction  of  rail-roads  between  the  great  eastern  cities  and  the  interior.  In 
nearly  all  the  great  enterprises  which  have  been  undertaken  with  the  view  to 
effect  such  connection,  great  additional  expense  has  been  incurred  to  overcome 
or  to  penetrate  this  mountain  barrier.  In  the  plan  first  adopted  for  the  general 
system  of  state  improvements  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  proposed  to  effect  the 
crossing  of  the  Alleghanies  by  means  of  inclined  planes,  with  powerful  sta- 
tionary engines  at  their  summits.  The  planes  were  built,  and  have  been  used 
for  several  years,  until  experience  proved  their  operation  was  too  slow  and  too 
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expensive  to  maintain  a  successful  competition  with  other  methods  of  convey- 
ance, and  other  improvements  have  since  been  furnished  designed  to  super- 
sede them.  The  rail-road  from  Baltimore  to  the  Ohio  River  is  carried  over  a 
passage  in  these  mountains  where  the  elevation  is  upwards  of  three  thousand 
feet,  and  a  part  of  that  height  is  overcome  by  tunnels,  varying  in  length  from 
one-sixteenth  to  four-fifths  of  a  mile.  The  road  from  New-York  to  Albany, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  has  three  tunnels.  The  greatest  work  of  this 
kind  yet  proposed  in  the  United  States  is  the  tunnel  through  the  Hoosack 
mountain,  which,  if  executed,  will  be  four  miles  in  length,  and  fifteen  hundred 
feet  below  the  summit  of  the  ascent.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  82,000,000. 
On  the  road  from  New-York  to  Lake  Erie,  tunnels  have  been  avoided  by  ex- 
pensive works,  which  overcome  ascents  of  1,400  feet. 

No  authentic  statement  has  ever  been  given  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
rail-roads  of  the  United  States,  but  we  have  the  means  of  forming  an  estimate 
upon  which  much  reliance  may  be  placed.  The  rail-roads  in  operation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  may  be  assumed  to  have  cost  $348,000,000. 
The  amount  invested  in  the  lines  under  construction,  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate with  even  an  approximation  to  correctness.  Their  cost,  when  completed, 
will  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  an  equal  length  of  road  now  in  operation  : 
for  the  reason  that  the  greater  number  of  new  or  unfinished  lines  are  in  the 
West  or  South,  where,  as  has  been  shown,  the  cost  of  construction  is  far  be- 
low what  it  is  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states. 

The  management  of  the  American  rail-roads  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  government.  Their  concerns  are  managed  by  corporations, 
which  consist  of  a  President,  Secretary,  and  Directors.  Each  of  the  Directors 
must  own  a  certain  amount  of  stock.  They  are  chosen  by  the  body  of  stock- 
holders, who  have  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  they  hold.  The 
Directors  choose  one  of  their  body  President,  and  appoint  the  Secretary.  The 
President  and  Secretary  have  generally  liberal  salaries,  but  the  services  of  the 
Directors  are  gratuitous- 

The  rate  of  the  speed  on  our  rail-roads  is  not  so  great  as  on  those  of  Eng- 
land. The  ordinary  velocity  of  a  passenger  train  is  twenty  miles  an  hour,  but 
on  some  routes  it  is  as  high  as  twenty-eight  and  thirty  miles.  Express  trains, 
on  such  occasions  as  the  conveyance  of  the  President's  message,  frequently 
maintain  for  a  long  distaiice  as  high  a  speed  as  forty-five  miles  an  hour.  And 
one  road,  that  between  New- York  and  Albany,  forty-five  miles  per  hour  is  the 
regular  rate  for  all  passenger  trains. 

The  fares  or  rates  of  passage  are  not  uniform.  In  New-England,  the  average 
price  per  mile  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  is  under  two  cents ;  from 
New-York  to  Boston,  it  is  two  and  four-tenths  ;  from  New- York  to  Philadel- 
phia, three  and  four-tenths  ;  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  three  and  one- 
tenth.  From  New- York  to  Cincinnati  the  distance  is  857  miles  by  the  northern 
route,  of  which  143  miles  are  traveled  by  steamboat.  The  price  of  passage  for 
the  whole  distance  is  615  50,  being  slightly  under  two  cents  per  mile.  The 
lines  between  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati,  soon  to  be  opened,  will  be  650  miles 
in  length,  and  the  fare  will  be  $13  ;  that  is,  two  cents  per  mile. 

Believing  that  the  history  of  the  origin,  condition,  and  extent  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  form  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  of  statistical 
investigation,  and  one  not  generally  understood,  I  have  devoted  a  portion  of 
my  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  complete  history  and  detailed  statement  re- 
specting each  of  the  rail-roads  in  the  United  States,  to  accompany  the  other 
statistics  to  be  embraced  within  the  seventh  census  ;  but,  as  Congress  may 
exercise  their  right  of  abridging  the  work  on  this  and  other  subjects,  it  is  im- 
possible, in  advance,  to  say  what  the  census,  when  published,  will  contain.  I 
inclose  to  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  census  of  Maryland,  prepared  in  ad- 
vance, for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  its  "  preface." 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant 

Jno.  C.  G.  Kennedy. 

Jules  Cautin,  Minister  Public  Works,  Paris. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

1.— CENSUS  STATISTICS  U.  S.,  1850— PROGRESS  OF  POPULATION  AND 
INDUSTRY,  ETC— COMPARATIVE  TABLES. 

From  tte  able  Census  Report  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  we  extract  the  following,  and  shall 
continue  our  extracts  as  his  labors  progress : 

The  seventh  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  exhibits  results  which 
every  citizen  of  the  country  may  contemplate  with  gratification  and  pride.  Since  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  there  have  been  added  to  the  territory  of  the  republic,  by  annexation,  conquest, 
and  purchase,  824,969  square  miles  ;  and  our  title  to  a  region  covering  341,463  square 
miles,  which  before  properly  belonged  to  us,  but  was  claimed  and  partiaUy  occupied  by  a 
foreign  power,  has  been  established  by  negotiation,  and  it  has  been  brought  within  our  ac- 
knowledged bou_dciri  s.  By  such  means  the  area  of  the  United  States  has  been  extended, 
daring  the  past  ten  years,  from  2,0.5.5,163  to  3,221,595  square  mUes,  without  including  the 
great  lates  which  he  upon  our  northern  border,  or  the  bays  which  indent  our  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  shores ;  all  which  has  come  within  the  scope  of  the  seventh  census. 

In  the  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  our  population  since  1840,  it  will  be  proper 
to  deduct  from  the  aggregate  number  of  inhabitants  shown  by  the  present  census,  the  po- 
pulation of  Texas  in  1840,  and  the  number  embraced  within  the  limits  of  California  and 
the  new  Territories,  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition.  Prom  the  best  information  which  has 
come  to  hand,  it  is  beUeved  that  Texas  contained,  in  1840,  75,000  inhabitants  ;  and  that 
when  Cahfomia,  New-Mexico,  and  Oregon,  came  into  our  possession,  in  1846,  they  had  a 
population  of  97,000.  It  thus  appears  that  we  have  received,  by  accessions  of  territory, 
since  1840,  an  accession  of  172,000  to  the  number  of  our  people. 

The  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  those  extended  regions,  since  they  came  under 
the  authority  of  our  government,  should  obviously  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  our  population  ;  nor  is  it  necessarj'  to  complicate  the  comparison  by 
taking  into  account  the  probable  natural  increase  of  this  acquired  population,  because  we 
have  not  the  means  of  determining  the  rate  of  its  advancement,  nor  the  law  which  govern- 
ed its  progress,  vrhUe  yet  beyond  the  influence  of  our  political  system.  The  year  1840, 
rather  than  the  date  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  has  been  taken  for  estimating  her  popula- 
tion, in  coanecti'jn  with  that  of  the  Union,  because  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that,  what- 
ever the  increase  during  the  five  intervening  years  may  have  been,  it  was  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  derived  from  the  United  States. 

Owing  to  delays  and  difficulties  mentioned  in  completing  the  work,  which  no  action  on 
the  part  of  this  office  could  obviate,  some  of  the  returns  from  California  have  not  yet  been 
received.  Assuming  the  population  of  California  to  be  165,000,  (which  we  do  partly  by 
estimate,)  and  omitting  that  of  L'tah,^  estimated  at  12,000,  the  total  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  United  States  was,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1850,  23,246,301.  The  absolute  increase 
from  the  1st  of  June,  1840,  has  been  6,176,848,  and  the  actual  increase  per  cent,  is  36.18. 
But  it  has  been  shown  that  the  probable  amount  of  population  acquired  by  additions  of 
territory'  should  be  deducted  in  making  a  comparison  between  the  results  of  the  present 
and  the' last  census.  These  reductions  diminish  the  total  population  of  the  country,  as  a 
basis  of  comparison,  to  23,074,301,  and  the  increase  to  6,004,843.  The  relative  increase, 
after  this  allowance,  is  found  to  be  35.17  per  cent.  The  aggregate  number  of  whites  in 
1850  was  19,619,366,  exhibiting  a  gain  upon  the  number  of  the  same  class  ia  1840  of 
5,423,371,  and  a  relative  increase  of  33.20  per  cent.  But  excluding  the  153,000  free  popu- 
lation supposed  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  addition  of  territory  since  1340,  the  gain  i.s 
5,270,371,  and  the  increase  per  cent,  is  37.14. 

The  number  of  slaves,  by  the  present  census,  is  3,198,298,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
711,085,  equal  to  23,58  per  cent.  If  we  deduct  19,000  for  the  probable  slave  population  of 
Texas  in  1840,  the  result  of  the  comparison  will  be  slightly  different.  The  absolute  in- 
crease will  be  692,085,  and  the  rate  per  cent.  27.83. 

The  number  offree  colored  inl8.50,  was  428,637  ;  in  1840,  386,245.  The  increase  of  this 
class  has  been  43,392,  or  10.95  per  cent. 

From  1830  to  1840,  the  increase  of  the  whole  population  was  at  the  rate  of  32.67  per 
cent.  At  the  same  rate  of  advancement,  the  absolute  gain  for  the  ten  years  last  past 
would  have  been  5,578,333,  or  426,515  less  than  it  has  been,  without  including  the  in- 
crease consequent  upon  additions  of  territory. 

The  aggregate  increase  of  population,  from  all  sources,  shows  a  relative  advance  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  decennial  term,  except  that  from  the  second  to  the  third  census, 
dnrino-  which  time  the  country  received  an  accession  of  inhabitants,  by  the  purchase  of 
Lousiana,  considerably  greater  than  1  per  cen^  of  the  whole  number.  Rejecting  from 
the  census  of  1810,  1.45  per  cent.,  for  the  population  of  Louisiana,  and  from  the 
census  of  18.50,  one  per  cent,  for  that  of  Texas,  California,  &c.,  the  result  is  in  favor  of  the 
last  ten  years  by  about  one-fourteenth  of  one  per  cent.  :  the  gain  from  1800  to  1810  being 

*  Since  ascertained  to  be  11,381. 
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35.05  per  cent.  ;  and  from  1840  to  1850,  35.12  per  cent.  But,  without  going  behind  the 
sum  of  the  returns,  it  appears  that  the  increase  from  the  second  to  the  third  census  was 
thirty-two  hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  greater  than  the  increase  from  the  sixth  to  the 
seventh. 

The  decennial  increase  of  the  most  favored  portions  of  Europe  is  less  than  Ij  per  cent, 
per  annum,  while  with  the  United  States  it  is  at  the  rate  of  3i  per  cent.  According  to  our 
past  progress,  viewed  in  connection  with  that  of  European  nations,  the  population  of  the 
United  States  in  forty  years  will  exceed  that  of  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  combined. 

The  relative  progress  of  the  several  races  and  classes  of  the  population  is  shown  in  the 
following  tabular  statement: 

Increase  per  cent,  of  each  class  of  Inhahhants  in  the  United  Slates  for  sixty  years. 
1790  1800  1810  1820  1830  1840 

Classes.  to  to  to  to  to  to 

18U0,  1810,  1820.  1830.  1840.  1850. 

Whites 35.7 36.2   34.19 33.95 34.7 38.28 

Free  colored 82.2 72.2 2.5.25 36.85 20.9 10.9 

Slaves 27.9 33.4   29.1   39.61 23.8 28.58 

Total  colored 32.2   37.6   28.58 31.44 23.4 26.22 

Total  population 35.01 36.45 33.12 33.48 32.6 36.25 

The  census  had  been  taken  previously  to  1830,  on  the  1st  of  August ;  the  enumeration 
began  that  year  on  the  1st  of  June,  two  months  earlier,  so  that  the  interval  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  censuses  was  two  months  less  than  ten  years,  which  time  allowed  for, 
would  bring  the  total  increase  up  to  the  rate  of  34.36  per  cent. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  increase  from  1790  to  1 850,  without  reference  to  in 
tervening  periods  : 

Absolute  in-  Increase  per 

No.  of —  1790,  1850.  crease  in  cent,  in 

si.xty  years.  sixty  years. 

Whites 3,172,464 19,638,019 16,457,-5.55 .527.97 

Free  colored .59,466 428,637 369,171 617.44 

Slaves 697,897 3,184,262 2,486,365 350.13 

Total  free  colored  and 

slaves 757,363 3,612,899 2,855,536 377.00 

Total  population 3,929,827 23,246,301 19,316,444 491.52 

Sixty  years  since,  the  proportion  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  bond  and  free,  was 
4.2  to  1.  In  1850,  it  was  5.26  to  1,  and  the  ratio  in  favor  of  the  former  race  is  increasing. 
Had  the  blacks  increased  as  fast  as  the  whites  during  these  sixty  years,  their  number,  on 
the  fir.st  June,  would  have  been  4,657,239  ;  so  that,  in  comparison  with  the  whites,  they 
have  lost,  in  this  period,  1,035,340. 

This  disparity  is  much  more  than  accounted  for  by  European  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  Dr.  Chickering,  in  an  essay  upon  emigration,  pubHshed  at  Boston  in  1848 — dis- 
tinguished for  great  elaborateness  of  research — estimates  the  gainof  the  white  population, 
from  this  source,  at  3,922,152.  No  reliable  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  emigrants 
into  the  United  States  until  1820,  when,  by  the  law  of  March,  1819,  the  collectors  were 
required  to  make  quarterly  returns  of  foreign  passengers  arriving  in  their  districts.  For 
the  first  ten  years,  the  returns  under  the  law  aflord  materials  for  only  an  approximation 
to  a  true  state  of  the  facts  involved  in  this  inquiry. 

Dr.  Chickering  assumes,  as  a  result  of  his  investigations,  that  of  the  6,431,088  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  in  1820,  1,430,906  were  foreigners,  arriving  subsequent  to  1790, 
or  the  descendants  of  such.  According  to  Dr.  Seybert,  an  earlier  writer  upon  statistics, 
the  number  of  foreign  passengers,  from  1790  to  1810,  was,  as  nearly  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, 120,000  ;  and  from  the  estimates  of  Dr.  Seybert,  and  other  evidence,  Hon.  George 
Tucker,  audiorof  a  valuable  work  on  the  census  of  1840,  supposes  the  number  from  1810 
to  1M20,  to  have  been  114,000.  These  estimates  make,  lor  the  thirty  years  preceding  1820, 
234,000. 

If  we  reckon  the  increase  of  these  emigrants  at  the  average  rate  of  the  whole  body  of 
white  population  during  these  three  decades,  they  and  their  descendants,  in  1820,  would 
amount  to  about  360,000.  From  1820  to  1830,  there  arrived,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  customhouses,  135,986  foreign  passengers,  and  from  1830  to  1840,  579,370,  making  for 
the  twenty  years  7J.5,356.  During  this  period,  a  large  number  of  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land, .Scotland  and  Ireland  came  into  the  United  States  through  Canada.  Dr.  Chickering 
estimates  the  number  of  such  from  1820  to  1830,  at  67,993  ;  and  from  1830  to  1840,  at 
199,130 — for  the  twenty  years  together,  267,123.  During  the  same  time,  a  considerable 
number  are  supposed  to  have  landed  at  New-York  with  the  purpose  of  pursuing  their 
route  to  Canada  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  these  was  balanced  by  the  omissions 
in  the  oflicial  returns. 

From  1840  to  1850,  the  arrivals  of  foreign  passengers,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  as  follows  : 
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1«40-'41 83,504  1847 234,756 

1842 101,107  1848 220,524 

1843 75,159  1849 269,610 

1844 74,607  1850t 173,011 

1845 102,415  

1846* 202,157  Total .J, 542, 850 

Within  the  last  ten  years  there  has  probably  been  comparatively  little  immigration  o  f 
foreigners  into  the  United  States  over  the  Canada  frontier;  the  disposition  to  take  the 
route  by  Gluebec  having  yielded  to  the  increased  facilities  for  direct  passenger  transpor- 
tation to  the  cities  of  the  Union;  wliat  there  has  been  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as 
equaled  by  the  number  of  foreigners  passing  into  Canada,  after  landing  at  New- York, 
many  having  been  drawn  thither  by  the  opportunities  of  employment  afforded  by  the 
public  works  of  the  province.  As  the  heaviest  portion  of  this  great  influx  of  emigra- 
tion took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  it  will  probably  be  fair  to  estimate  tlie  na- 
tural increase  during  the  term,  at  twelve  per  cent.,  being  about  one  third  of  that  of  the 
white  population  of  the  country  at  its  commencement. 

Taking  for  granted  the  substantial  correctness  of  the  above  estimates,  and  the  accura- 
cy of  the  returns  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  following  statement  will  show  the  acces- 
sions to  our  population  from  emigration  from  1790  to  1850 : 

Number  of  foreigners  arriving  from  1790  to  1810 120,000 

Natural  increase,  reckoned  in  periods  of  ten  years 47,560 

Number  of  foreigners  arriving  from  1810  to  1820 114,000 

Increase  of  the  above  to  1820". 19,000 

Increase  from  1810  to  1820  of  those  arriving  previous  to  1810 58,450 

Total  number  of  emigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants  in  1820 359,010 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  I'rom  1820  to  1830 203,979 

Increase  of  the  above -  —  • 35,728 

Increase  from  1820  to  1830  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants  in  the 

country  in  1820 134,130 

Total  number   of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants  in  the   United 

States  in  1830 732,847 

Number  of  immigrants  arrivuig  from  1830  to  1810 778,500 

Increase  of  the  above : 135,150 

Increase  from  1830  to   1840  of  immigrants  and   descendants  of  immigi-ants  in 

the  United  States  in  1830 254,445 

Total  number  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants  in  the  United  States 

in  1840 1,900,942 

Number  of  immigrants  arriving  from  1840  to  1850 1,542,850 

Increase  of  the  above  at  twelve  per  cent 185,142 

Increase  from  1840  to  1850  of  immigrants  and  descendants  of  immigrants  in  the 

United  States  in  1840 ,--■-     722,000 

Total  number  of  immigrants  into  the  United  States  since  1790,  and  their  de- 
scendants in  1850 .4,350,934 

The  density  of  population  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  naturally  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inquirer.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  from  the  most  authentic  data 
accessible  to  this  office  : 

Table  of  the  Area  and  the  number  of  Inhabltanls  to  tlie  square  mile  in  each  Sfate  and 
Territory  in  the  Union. 
No.  of  in- 
habitants Stall 


Area  in 

State. 

square 

miles. 

Maine 

.  30,000... 

New. Hampshire 

9,280. . 

Vermont 

.  10,212.. 

Massacliu&etts.. 

.     7,800.. 

Rhode  Island.. 

■1,306.. 

Connecticut..  . 

4,674.. 

New-York 

.  46,000.. 

New-Jersey 

8,320.. 

Pennsylvania... 

46,000... 

Delaware 

2,120. . 

Maryland 

9,356.. 

Virginia 

61,352.. 

North  Carolina 

45,000.. 

South  Carolina 

24,500.. 

Georgia 

58,000. . 

Alabama 

.  50,722.. 

Mississippi... 

47,156.. 

Louisiana 

46,431.. 

Te.xas 

237,321.. 

Florida 

59,268.. 

Popula. 
tion  in 
1850.        tosq.m. 

.  583,188....  19.44 

.  3)7,964 34.26 

.  313,611....  30.07 

.  994,499....  126.11 

.  147,544....  108.05 

.  370,791 79.83 

3,097,394....  07.66 

.  489,555....  60.04 

.2,311,786....  50  25 

.  91,535....  43.04 

.  583,035 62.31 

.1,421,061....  23.17 

.  868,903....  19.30 

.  668,507....  27.28 

.  905,999.. 

..  771,671.. 

.  606,5.55.. 

.  511,974.. 

.  212,592.. 
.      87,401.. 


State.  square 

miles. 

Kentucky 37,680.. 

Tennessee  45,600.. 

Missouri 07,380.. 

Arkansas .52,198....    209,639. 


Popula-     No.  of  in- 

tion  in     habitants 

1850.      to  sq.  m. 

..    982,405....  20.07 

..1,002,025 21.98 
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15.68 
.  15.21 
.  12.86 
.  11.02 
.  .89 
.     1.47 


Ohio 39,964....  l,980,4t'8... 

Indiana 33,809....    988.416... 

Illinois 55,405....    851,470... 

Michigan 56,243....    397,654... 

Iowa 50,914....    192,214... 

WiNcon.sin......  53,924....    305,191... 

California 188,932....         -       ... 

Minnesota 83,000....        6,077... 

Oregon 341,463....      13,293... 

New  Mexico. ..  .219,774. . . .      61,505. . . 

Utah 187,923....      11,381....      - 

Nebraska 136,700....         -      .--.      - 

Indian 187,171 -      

North  West.... 587,564 

District  of    Co- 
lumbia          60....      51,687...  861.45 


4.01 

49.55 

29.23 

].5.;i7 

7.07 

3.77 

5.05 

.07 
.03 

.28 


*  This  return  includes  fifteen  months,  from  July  1, 1845,  to  30th  September  1846 
t  The  report  from  the  State  Department  for  this  year,  gives  315,333,  as  the  total  number  of 
passen-ers  arriving  in  the  United  States  ;  but  of  these,  30,023  were  citizens  of  the  Atlantic 
States  proceeding  to  California  by  sea,  and  5,320  natives  of  the  country  returning  from  visits 
abroad  A  deduction  of  106,879  is  made  from  the  balance,  for  that  portion  of  the  year  from 
Juno  1  to  September  30. 
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From  the  location,  climate,  and  productions,  and  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  their  inha- 
bitants, the  states  of  the  Union  may  be  properly  arranged  into  the  following  groups  : 
[For  table,  see  below.] 

There  are  points  of  agreement  in  the  general  characteristics  of  the  states  combined  in 
the  ibllowing  groups,  which  warrant  tlie  mode  of  arrangement  adopted.  Maryland  is 
classed,  as  heretofore,  with  the  middle  states,  because  its  leading  interests  appear  to  con- 
nect it  rather  with  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  section  to  which  it  is  here  assigned, 
than  with  the  purely  agricultural  states.  Ohio  is  placed  in  the  same  connection  for  nearly 
similar  reasons. 

There  seems  to  be  a  marked  propriety  for  setting  off  the  new  agricultural  states  of  the 
north-west  by  themselves,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  comparison  of  their  progress  with  other 
portions  of  the  Union.  The  occupations  which  give  employment  to  the  people  of  the  cen- 
tral range  of  states  south  of  the  line  of  the  Potomac,  distinguish  them  to  some  extent 
from  that  division  to  which  we  have  given  the  appellation  of  the  coast  planting  states.  In 
the  latter,  cHton,  sugar,  and  rice  are  the  great  staples,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  so  absor- 
bing as  to  stamp  its  impress  on  the  character  of  the  people.  The  industry  of  the  central 
states  is  more  diversified,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  more  broken,  the  modes  of  culti- 
vation are  different,  and  the  minuter  divisions  of  labor  create  more  numerous  and  less 
accordant  interests.  So  far  as  Texas  is  settled,  its  population  closely  assimilates  with  that 
of  the  other  coast  planting  states  ;  but  it  would  obviously  convey  no  well-founded  idea  of 
the  density  of  population  in  that  section  to  distribute  their  people  over  the  vast  uninhabi- 
ted region  of  Texas.  For  the  same  reason,  and  the  additional  one  of  the  isolation  of  her 
position,  California  is  considered  distinct  from  other  states. 

Taking  the  tliirty-one  states  together,  their  area  is  1,485,870  square  miles,  and  the 
average  number  of  tlieir  inhabitants  is  1.5.48  to  the  square,  mile.  The  total  area  of  the 
United  States  is  3,320,000  square  miles,  and  the  average  density  of  population  is  7.219  to 
the  square  mile. 

The  areas  assigned  to  those  states  and  territories  in  which  public  lands  are  situated, 
are  doubtless  correct,  being  taken  from  the  records  of  the  Land  Office  ;  but,  as  to  those 
attributed  to  the  older  states,  the  same  means  of  verifying  their  accuracy,  or  the  want  of 
it,  do  not  exist.  But  care  has  been  taken  to  consult  the  best  local  authorities  for  ascer- 
taining the  extent  of  surface  in  those  states  ;  and  as  the  figures  adopted  are  found 
to  agree  with,  or  differ  but  slightly  from  those  assumed  to  be  correct  at  the  General  Land 
Office,  it  is  probable  they  do  not  vary  essentially  from  the  exact  truth. 

The  area  of  some  of  the  states,  as  Maryland  and  Virginia,  are  stated  considerably  be- 
low the  commonly-assumed  extent  of  their  territory,  which  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
supposition  that  the  portions  of  the  surface  within  their  exterior  limits  covered  by  large 
bodies  of  water,  have  been  subtracted  from  the  aggregate  amount.  This  is  known  to  be 
the  case  in  regard  to  Maryland,  the  superficial  extent  of  which,  within  the  outlines  of  its 
boundaries,  is  13,959  square  miles;  and  is  deemed  probable  with  reference  to  Virginia, 
from  the  fact  that  many  geographers  have  given  its  total  area  as  high  as  6C,000  square 
miles. 

It  appears  from  the  returns,  that  during  the  year  ending  on  the  first  of  June,  1850,  there 
escaped  from  their  owners  one  thousand  and  eleven  slaves,  and  that  during  the  same 
period  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were  manumitted.  The  number  of  both  classes 
will  appear  in  the  following  table  : 

Manumitted  ami  Fugitive  Slaves — 1850. 

Manumittcil.      Fu^'itivcs.  ATanumitted.      Fugitives. 

Delaware.. 277 20  Alabama 16 29 

Maryland 493 279  Mississippi 6 41 

Virginia 218 83  Louisiaua 159 90 

Kentiickv 152 96  Texas 5 29 

Tennessee 45 70  Arkansas 1 21 

Nortli  Carolina 2 64  Missouri 50  60 

South  Carolina 2 16  — -  

Georsia 19 89  Totals 1,467 1,011 

Florida 22 18 

[Table  referred  to  above.] 

Acres  ill  square      Popula-        No.inhab. 
miles.  tion.  to  sq.  m. 

New-Eiicland  States  (0) 63,226 2,727,597 43.07 

Middle  StatRS,  including  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Ohio,  (6).. 151,760 8,653,713 57.02 

Coast  Plaiitinj  Slates,  includin?  South   Carolina,  Georgia, 

Floridn,  Alabama,  .Mississippi.^and  Louisiana,  (6) 286,077 3,537,089 12.36 

Central  Slave  States  :  Vir^'inia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 

Keiitncky,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  (6) 308,210 5,168,000 16.75 

Northwestern  Slates:  Indiana,  illiuois,   Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Iowa,  (5) 250,000 2,735,000 10.92 

Texas 237,000 212.000 89 

California 189,000 165,000 87 

In  connection  with  this  statement,  as  affecting  the  natural  increase  of  the  free  colored 
population  ot  tlie  United  States,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  during  the  year  to  which 
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the  census  applies,  the  Colonization  Society  sent  562  colored  emigrants  to  Liberia.  In 
our  calculations  respecting  the  increase  of  the  free  colored  population,  we  have  consid- 
ered that  class  of  persons  independent  of  these  two  causes  which  respectively  swell  and 
"diminish  their  number. 

MORTALITY. 

The  statistics  of  mortality  forthe  census  year,  represent  the  number  of  deaths  occurring 
within  the  year  as  320,194,  the  ratio  being  as  one  to  72.6  of  the  living  population,  or  as  ten 
to  each  726  of  the  population.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  this  statement,  taken  as  a  whole, 
seems  so  much  less  than  that  of  any  portion  of  Europe,  that  it  must,  at  present,  be  re- 
ceived with  some  degree  of  allowance. 

Should  a  more  critical  examination,  which  time  will  enable  us  to  exercise,  prove  the 
returns  of  the  number'of  deaths  too  small,  such  a  result  will  not  affect  their  value,  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  of  one  portion  of  the  country  with  another,  or  cause  with  effect — 
the  table  will  possess  an  interest  second  to  none  other  in  the  work,  and  the  many  valua- 
ble truths  which  they  will  suggest,  will  be  found  of  great  practical  advantage.  Medical 
men  will  accord  to  the  Census  Board  no  small  meed  of  credit,  for  the  wisdom  manifested 
in  an  arrangement  which  will  throw  more  light  on  the  history  of  disease  in  the  United 
States,  and  present  in  connection  more  interesting  facts  connected  therewith,  than  the 
united  efforts  of  all  scientific  men  have  heretofore  accomplished. 

The  registration  of  the  annual  deaths,  as  well  as  of  the  living,  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  "  life  contingencies"  in  the  United  States.  To  trace  the  effect  of  the  wide  range 
of  physical  features  and  natural  productions  upon  the  human  constitution  and  faculties, 
presents  to  every  reflecting  mind  an  interesting  field  of  research.  Likewise,  to  investi- 
gate the  influence  of  mental  occupations  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  of  the  wide  diversity 
of  climate — from  the  highlands  of  Maine  to  the  everglades  of  Florida — upon  the  persist- 
ence and  duration  of  life,  is  an  object  of  permanent  importance,  not  only  in  a  scientific, 
but  in  a  commercial  and  national  point  of  view.  For  all  such  inquiries,  the  returns  of 
1850  furnish  facilities,  less  satisfactory  indeed  than  would  have  been  given  by  a  perma- 
nent system  of  registration,  but  far  superior  to  those  hitherto  available. 

Among  the  more  immediate  advantages  to  be  derived  from  data  of  this  kind,  through 
the  medium  of  life  tables,  they  will  form  a  basis  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  life-in- 
terests in  estates,  pensions,  and  legacies;  they  would  assign  the  true  valuation  of  life 
annuities,  assurances,  and  reversions  of  heritable  property,  and  tend  to  protect  the  public 
from  many  ill  adjusted  financial  schemes,  founded  in  ignorance  of  the  true  probabilities 
of  life.  They  would  correct  a  multitude  of  prejudices  and  misconceptions  respecting  the 
healthiness  of  the  different  localities,  and  besides  this,  form  a  common  standard  of  refer- 
ence in  all  those  moral,  sanitary,  and  mercantile  statistics  which  have  brought  to  light 
most  valuable  truths  and  generalizations,  and  which  give  promise  of  still  greater  benefits 
in  the  advancement  of  civilization. 

Without  intending  to  discuss  several  attempts  heretofore  made  for  the  construction  of 
life  tables  in  this  country,  let  it  be  observed,  as  is  universally  admitted,  that  the  ratio  of 
the  annual  deaths  to  the  contemporary  number  living  at  each  age,  constitutes  the  implicit 
element  of  computation. 

An  enumeration  of  the  living,  or  of  the  deaths  only,  is  insufficient  for  die  purpose,  un- 
less the  population  is  stationary,  or  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  changes  inwrought  by 
births  and  migration  during  the  whole  century  previous 

The  assumption  of  a  stationary  population,  however,  can  scarcely  be  entertained  of 
even  the  oldest  settled  parts  of  the  Union.  The  value  and  prospects  of  life,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  on  longevity,  are  lost  or  obscured,  both  by  recent  and  remote  changes. 
It  is  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  when  most  of  our  large  cities  were  in  their 
infancy  ;  when  forests  were  standing  on  grounds  since  occupied  by  the  busiest  marts  of 
trade,  and  die  corn  was  waving  in  the  wind  where  now  are  the  most  populous  streets. 

Periods  of  unusual  emigration  or  exodus  have  been  followed  by  a  temporary  decrease, 
only  to  recommence  with  augmented  numbers.  But  the  chief  inequality  with  reference 
to  the  present  inquiry  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  great  mass  of  emigrants  are  almost 
exclusively  in  the  prime  of  life.  Traced  upon  the  texture  of  society,  as  these  changes 
must  be,  in  relative  excesses  and  deficiencies  at  the  several  ages,  the  joint  statistics  of  the 
living  and  of  the  annual  deaths  afford  the  only  feasible  mode  of  arriving  at  the  law  of 
mortality,  independent  of  those  former  changes. 

A  life" table  for  the  State  of  Maryland  has  been  prepared  from  a  joint  comparison  of  the 
abstracts  of  the  returns  of  1850.  'it  comprises  a  very  full  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
vitality  indicated  by  the  data  for  the  year  of  enumeration,  which  may  be  regarded  as  one 
of  average  mortality.  In  the  present  case,  the  investigation  relates  exclusively  to  the 
white  population  of'Maryland,  irrespective  of  city  or  country  residents  or  of  the  sexes,  or 
of  foreign  or  indigenous  extraction. 

The  results  and  derived  tables  are  specified  at  length  in  the  Report  on  Maryland. 
From  the  preliminary  table  of  population  there  given,  it  would  appear  diat  the  line  of 
equal  division  of  the  living  fall  upon  the  age  of  twenty ;  one-half  of  the  white  population 
being  under,  and  the  other  half  above,  twenty  years  of  age  ;  or  distributing  with  refer- 
ence to  three  equal  parts,  one-third  of  the  population  is  under  thirteen  and  a  half  years 
of  age ;  one-third  is  included  between  this  and  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  the  remain- 
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ing  third  is  above  twenty -nine  years  of  age.  With  respect  to  the  deaths,  the  points  of 
equal  division  fall  upon  ages  several  years  younger  than  in  the  corresponding  distribu- 
tions of  the  living. 

For  exhibiting  the  law  of  mortality  for  individual  lives,  the  data  of  the  census  were 
equated,  and  reduced  to  the  simple  case  of  10,268  infants  born  on  the  same  day,  and 
commencing  life  simultaneously. 

Assuming  that  like  circumstances  will  continue  to  prevail  during  the  years  to  come  in 
this  state,  which  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  the  population  will  continually  be  affected 
by  the  same  rate  of  mortality.  And  hence  we  may  safely  estimate  and  predict,  that,  of 
the  specified  number  of  infants  at  the  outset  of  life,  1,243  will  perish  prematurely  in  the 
first  year  of  existence,  and  9,025,  or  numbers  in  that  proportion,  will  survive  to  enter 
upon  their  second  year.  A  very  considerable,  but  decreasing  mortality  likewise  prevails 
in  the  second  and  third  years,  leaving  only  8,183,  or  about  four-fifths  of  the  original  num- 
ber, to  commence  upon  their  fourth  year;  but  after  this  age,  the  juvenile  system  acquires 
more  firmness,  and  a  greater  degree  of  the  vigor  and  experience  to  guard  against  disea  se. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  7,134  survive  to  enter  upon  a  more  active  and  responsible  ca- 
reer of  life  ;  of  whom  G,302  attain  to  "  thirty-five" — the  meridian  of  manhood.  Proceed- 
ing onward  for  twenty  years,  to  the  age  of  "  fifty-five,"  only  4,727,  or  less  than  one-half  the 
original  number,  tlien  survive.  From  this  age  the  numbers  are  decimated  more  fre- 
quently, and  the  vacated  places  of  the  fallen  are  occupied  by  advancing  generations  ;  till, 
having  passed  the  mental  and  physical  changes  in  the  round  and  mystery  of  life,  so  gra- 
phically portrayed  in  the  "  .Seven  Ages"  of  the  dramatist,  a  few  become  centenarians, 
and  linger  on  the  verge  of  life,  till  virtually,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  six  years,  all 
have  closed  their  earthly  existence. 

The  table  for  Maryland  also  comprises  the  "  Expectations  of  Life,"  or  the  average 
number  of  years  which  the  great  mass  of  the  white  population  live  after  a  given  present 
age.  This  arrangement  of  the  data  is  justly  described  as  that  which  is  of  the  most  inter- 
est to  society  ;  for  it  points  out  the  average  number  of  years  in  which  one  member  of  the 
community  with  another  participates  in  the  pleasures  and  cares  of  life. 

An  individual,  for  instance,  on  attaining  his  thirtieth  birth-day,  has  an  expectancy  of 
nearly  thirty-five  years.  At  fifty  years  of  age,  the  lease  of  time's  estate  (so  to  express 
the  idea)  is  limited  to  a  little  more  than  nineteen  years  longer.  The  maximum  expecta- 
tion— 52.86  years — is  at  the  age  of  four  in  this  table  ;  in  the  well-known  Carlisle  table, it 
is  represented  to  occur  at  the  age  of  five ;  and  at  six  in  the  Swedish  table.  The  joint 
expectation  for  two  lives,  as  in  the  marriage  relation,  or  the  average  period  during  which 
both  shall  be  living,  may  now  be  determined  in  like  manner,  and  also  for  three  or  more 
lives  of  given  ages. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  tables,  pi-operly  constructed  from  sufficient  data,  never  differ 
widely  from  each  other.  For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  their  high  value,  insertion  is 
likewise  given  in  that  report  to  three  standard  European  tables;  from  no  one  of  which 
does  the  Maryland  table  differ  in  the  comparison  so  much  as  they  differ  among  them- 
.selves. 

Indeed,  the  duration  of  life  by  the  Maryland  table  is  found  to  be  almost  an  exact  me- 
dium between  the  British  female  annuitants  and  the  Carlisle  values ;  which  affords 
strong  proof  of  accuracy.  From  these  tabular  forms  for  Maryland,  the  probabilities  of  life 
can  readily  be  ascertained  in  a  given  case,  with  the  value  of  annuities,  assurances,  and 
other  reversions  dependent  upon  lives;  and,  when  extended  toother  localities,  the  restilts 
will  eventually  promote  a  most  important  national  purpose,  one  which  has  long  been  de- 
sired—that of  attaining  a  correct  e.stimate  of  the  standard  of  human  life  among  different 
classes  of  population  in  this  country. 

Table  of  Deaths  during  the  year  ending  \st  June,  1850. 

No.  of  R.atio  to  the  No.  of  Ratio  to  the 

Deaths,  number  living.  Dunths.  number  living. 


.Maine    7,545 77.29 

New-Hampshire 4,2G8 74.49 

Vermont   3,132 100.13 

Massachusetts 19,414 51.23 

Hhode  Island 2,241 65.83 

Connecticut 5,781 C4.13 

New- York    44,339 69.85 

New-.Tersey 6,467 75.70 

Penn-sylviiiiia 28,318 81.63 

Delaware 1,209 75.71 

Maryland 9,594 60.77 

Virg'inia     19,0.)3 74.61 

North  Carolina     10,207 8.5.12 

."^ouih  Carolina 7,997 83. ,59 

(3eorgia 9.920 91.93 

.Mabama   9,084 84.94 

Mississippi    8.711 69.63 

Louisiana 11,948 42.85 


Texas    3,046 69.79 

Florida 933 93.67 

Kentucky 15,206 64.60 

Tennessee    11,7.59 85.34 

Missouri    12,211 55,81 

Arkansas 2,987 70.18 

Ohio 28.949 68.41 

Indiana 12.728 77.65 

Illinois 11,619 73,28 

Michigan 4,.520 88.19 

Iowa 2,044 94.03 

Wisconsin    2,884 105.82 

California — — 

Minnesota    30 202.56 

Oregon 47 282.82 

New  Mexico    1,1.57 .53.15 

Utah 239 47.61 

District  of  Columbia      846 61.09 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  great  amount  of  labor  requisite  to  the  extraction  of  the  returns  of  agriculture  will 
admit,  at  iliis  time,  of  presenting  but  limited  accounts,  tliough,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
most  important  separate  interests. 

The  returns  of  the  wlieat  crop,  for  many  of  the  Western  states,  will  not  at  all  indicate 
the  average  crop  of  those  states.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Blinois,  from  which,  especially  the  former,  the  assistant  marshals  return  a  "  short  crop," 
to  the  extent  of  fifty  percent,  throughout  the  whole  state.  The  shortness  of  the  whole 
crop  in  Ohio,  in  1849,  is  verified  by  returns  made  during  the  subsequent  season,  by  au- 
thority of  the  Legislature.  The  causes  which  affected  the  wheat  crop  in  those  states 
were  not  without  their  influence  in  reducing  that  of  Western  Virginia  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  to  some  considerable  extent. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the  returns,  has  been  so  short,  as  to 
enable  the  office  to  make  but  a  general  report  of  the  facts  relating  to  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant manufactures.  If,  in  some  instances,  the  amount  of  "  capital  invested"  in  any 
branch  of  manufacture  should  seem  too  small,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  where  the 
product  is  of  several  kinds,  the  capital  invested,  not  being  divisible,  is  connected  with  the 
product  uf  greatest  consequence.  This,  to  some  extent,  reduces  the  capital  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  bar  iron,  in  such  establishments  where  some  other  article  of  wrought  iron 
predominates — sheet  iron,  for  example.  The  aggregate,  however,  of  the  capital  in- 
vested, in  the  various  branches  of  wrought  iron,  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  be  found 
correct. 

The  entire  capital  invested  in  the  various  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  18.50 — not  to  include  any  establishment  producing  less  than  the  annual  value  of 

$50U— amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to $.530,000,000 

Value  of  raw  material 550,000,000 

Amount  paid  for  labor 240,000,000 

Value  of  manufactured  articles 1,020,300,000 

Number  of  persons  employed 1,050,000 

More  minute  particulars  respecting  these  separate  interests  will  be  found  incorporated 
in  the  tables. 

THE    PRESS. 

The  statistics  of  the  newspaper  press  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the  returns  of  the 
seventh  census. 

It  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  United  States, 
on  the  first  day  of  June,  1850,  amounted  to  2,800.  Of  these,  2,494  were  fully  returned, 
234  had  all  the  facts  excepting  circulation  given,  and  72  are  estimated  for  California,  the 
Territories,  and  for  those  that  may  have  been  omitted  by  the  assistant  marshals. 

From  calculations  made  on  the  statistics  returned,  and  estimated  circulations  where 
they  have  been  omitted,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  circulation  of  these  2,800  papers 
and  periodicals  is  about  5,000,000,  and  that  the  entire  number  of  copies  printed  annually 
in  the  United  States,  amounts  to  422,600,000. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  other  issues, 
with  the  aggregate  circulation  of  each  class  : 

No.  copies  printed 
No.  Circulation.  annually. 

Dallies 350 750,000 23.5,000,000 

Tri-weekhes 1.50 7.5,000 11,700,000 

Semi-weeklies 125 80,000 8,320,000 

Weeklies 2,000 2,875,000 149,500,000 

Semi-momhlies 50 300,000 7,200,000 

Monthlies 100 900,000 10,800,000 

Quarterlies 25 29,000 80,000 


2,800 5,000,000 422,600,000 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-four  papers  are  issued  in  the  New-England  states,  876  in 
the  Middle  states,  716  in  the  Southern  states,  and  784  in  the  Western  states. 

The  average  circulation  of  papers  in  tlie  United  States,  is  1,785.  There  is  one  publi- 
cation for  every  7,161  i'ree  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  and  Territories. 

In  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  iu  the  commission  with  which  the  department 
honored  me  in  May  last,  I  visited,  during  the  three  summer  months,  the  capitals  of  many 
of  the  important  governments  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  methods 
adopted  for  the  procuring  and  classilication  of  such  facts  as  are  enumerated  by  those  gov- 
ernments in  their  statislical  investigations,  in  order  that  our  own  census  might,  wlien  pub- 
lished, prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  ourselves,  and  not  seem  inferior  to  those  of  countries 
which  have  the  credit  of  having  paid  more  attention  to  statistical  science,  although  they 
may  not  have  made  greater  advances  in  what  we  esteem  rational  forms  of  government. 

it  seems  more  desirable  to  possess  every  ray  of  light  on  this  subject,  when  considering 
that  the  present  census  is  one  of  unexampled  importance  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 
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as  exhibiting  our  condition  to  the  middle  of  a  century,  and  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  a 
people,  Hourisliiiig  beyond  all  precedent,  under  a  new  form  of  government ;  one  whose 
history  and  example  must,  as  it  becomes  known,  exert  an  important  influence  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  This  census,  while  it  exhibits  our  progress  for  sixty  years,  with  a 
precision  and  certainty  which  no  other  country  has  been  able  to  enjoy,  and  gives  a  reality 
to  the  past,  unattainable  with  respect  to  any  other  people,  discloses  the  present  statisti- 
cal history,  and  that  for  the  first  time,  of  a  country  embracing  more  than  a  million  square 
miles  of  territory,  the  future  destiny  of  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
original  thirteen  states.  Not  only,  however,  in  connection  with  these  statistical  investi- 
gations, did  it  seem  desirable  to  avail  ourseh  es  of  any  improvements  introduced  into  the 
last  censuses  of  Europe,  to  enable  us  to  prepare  our  own  great  national  work  on  the  best 
system  ;  but  for  many  of  the  practical  purposes  to  which  statistics  are  applied  and  deemed 
valuable,  it  seems  desirable  to  effect  some  arrangement  by  which  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  the  great  elementary  facts  among  nations  should  be  'inade  as  nearly  simultaneous 
as  possible,  and  classified  on  the  same  general  principles,  as  far  as  the  facts  taken  would 
justify  ;  in  order  that,  while  we  use  every  exertion  to  analjze  society  at  home,  we  may, 
from  their  statistics,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  similar  analysis  with 
respect  to  otlier  nations,  and  that,  while  contemplating  our  own  progress  from  time  to  time, 
we  may  be  able  lo  institute  comparisons  with  the  advancement  of  other  people.  Hereto- 
fore, atleast  in  every  step  of  investigation,  the  statist  in  wishing  to  prosecute  inquiries  res- 
pecting different  nations,  touching  the  great  elements  of  society,  has  met  with  llie  insur- 
mountable difficulty  arising  from  the  different  elements  elucidated,  and  the  diverse  methods 
of  combination  adopted,  which  lessen  the  value  of  their  labors,  reciprocally,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  more  reliable  data,  lead  to  the  frequent  use  of  one  set  of  elem^ts  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  some  different  set,  producing  results  equally  unsatisfactory  to  the  man  of  sci- 
ence, as  they  are  often  dangerous,  if  made  the  basis  of  the  political  economy  and  legislation 
of  a  government. 

In  addition  to  the  effort  to  effect  a  general  sympathy  or  concert  of  action  among  nations, 
with  reference  to  their  periodical  statistics,  it  has  been  my  aim,  in  which  I  have  succeeded, 
often  in  the  absence  of  published  records,  to  procure  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  condition  oi 
the  people  of  all  classes  in  each  country  visited,  and  learn  their  true  slate  with  reference  to 
numbers,  and  the  products  of  their  agriculture  and  manufactures,  their  social  and  moral  con- 
dition, the  stale  of  education,  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  praclicalmanagement  of  the  farming 
interests  ;  in  no  case,  however,  relying  upon  information  not  either  obtained  from  personal 
observation,  or  derived  officially,  and  in  a  manner  which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  correctness. 
My  opportunities  abroad  willnol  only  enableme  toeffeci  valuable  improvements  in  compil- 
ing ourcensus,  but  it  will  be  my  aim  to  make  the  statistical  facts  useful  to  the  country  by 
forming  them  into  a  report  to  be  supplemental  hereto,  the  completion  of  which  has  been  re- 
tarded by  my  other  official  duties. 

Another  object  had  in  view,  was  the  procuring  information  with  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  various  offices  in  Europe,  especially  those  connected  with  agriculture  and  sta- 
tistics, are  organized,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  infonnatlon  obtained  is  made  available  lo 
the  government  and  people.  To  the  attainment  of  these  purposes,  the  few  weeks  to  which 
ray  time  limited  me,  and  the  diversity  of  languages  among  those  with  whom  my  investiga- 
tions were  pursued,  interposed  difficulties  only  surmounted  by  a  zealous  determination  to 
effect  the  duty  undertaken — one  in  which  failure  must  have  ensued,  were  it  not  ibr  the  offi- 
cial character  sustained  in  connection  with  the  office  here,  and  that  with  which  the  depart- 
ment honored  me,  as  its  representative  abroad  :  the  one  enabling  me  to  impart  as  much 
valuable  infonuation  to  others  as  was  solicited  in  return;  the  other  giving  facilities  of  inter- 
course, and  a  claim  to  consideration,  which  was  never  slighted  by  any  officer  of  a  foreign 
government. 

In  England,  in  addition  to  the  free  intercourse  enjoyed  with  the  officers  of  government 
connected  with  statistical  matters,  several  opportunities  were  offered  for  biinging  the  ob- 
ject of  my  mission  before  public  audiences ;  and  invitati'-ns  were  tendered  me  to  address 
the  members  of  the  London  Statistical  Society  atits  annualmeetingin  that  city,  the  Society 
of  Actuaries  at  Richmond,  and  the  British  Association  at  Ipswich,  during  its  annual  meet- 
ing, which  was  attended  by  Prince  Albert,  one  of  its  members,  and  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  The  Sta- 
tistical Council  of  Belgium,  M.  (iuetelet,  President,  gave  me  a  place  in  their  Board  atone 
of  its  regular  meetings.  On  each  opportunity  it  gave  me  pleasure  to  present  a  full  account 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  our  investigations,  under  the  act  of  Congress,  for  taking  the 
seventh  census,  to  make  a  fair  and  impartial  exhibitof  our  progress  in  wealth  and  numbers 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  at  the  same  time  urge  the  propriety  of  mutual  efforts  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  more  unifonn  and  useful  statistical  publications  by  different  gov- 
ernments. The  propriety  of  this  measure  was  felt  by  individuals  who  had  made  statistics 
a  study,  and  the  necessity  for  some  action  was  universally  conceded;  and  it  affordsme 
infinite  gratification  to  state,  that  an  arrangement  has  been  made  for  a  general  statistical 
Congress,  to  be  held  at  Brussels,  (Belgium,)  during  the  ensuing  fall— a  measure  which  has 
received  the  approbation  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished  statists  of  Europe,  and  from 
which  the  most  beneficial  results  are  anticipated.  Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has 
been  appointed  a  delegate  to  this  Statistical  Congress  from  England.  He  is  a  gentleman 
distinguished  no  less  by  his  laborious  researches'and  valuable  contributions  to  the  science 
of  political  economy  and  statistical  knowledge  of  the  British  empire,  than  for  the  elevated 
position  he  holds  as  a  public  officer  and  man  of  letters.  J.  C.  Kennedy. 
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7,239,814 
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Statement  of  Population  by  Classes  decennially ,  from  1790  to  1850,  inclusive. 


Whites 

3,172,404 

59,466 

697,897 

4,304,489 
108,395 
893,057 

35.7 
82.2 
27.9 

5,862,004 

186,446 

1,191,364 

7,239,814 

36.2 
72  2 
33.4 

7,866,569 

233,524 

1,538,098 

34  19 

Free  colored 

05  05 

Slaves 

''9  1 

Seamen  in  U.S. service 

3,929,827 

5,305,941 

4,412,884 

36.4 

37. 
37.6 

9,638,191 

- 

Total  Free 

3,231,930 

6,048,450 

8,100,093 

33  92 

Totid  colored  popula-  ) 
tion,  free  &  slaves  \ 

757,363 

1,001,452 

32.2 

1,377,810 

1,771,622    28.58 

«"  1     .''!■,.  V-?™".""  "'"  '"  ™t''l'"l  to  a  member  a.Ulitional.  a.s  being  next  above  on  the  list  of  fractions.    The 

omcinl  returns  of  Oalifornm  will  BliKhtly  affect  the  calculation  respecting  the  aggregate  increase  of  the  free  population 

for  the  year  1S.',0.    Ratio  of  representation,  93,11fi.  i  r>  sb    6  vi 

t  The  returns  of  Utah  have  been  received  since  the  preparat  ion  of  this  report. 
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Statement  of  Population  by  Classes  decennially,  from  1790  to  I80O,  inclusive. 


Whites 110,537,378  33.9.5J14,189.89r. 

Free  colored 319,599:56,85       386,245 

Slaves I  2,009,043  30,61,  2,487,213 


Seamen  in  U.  S.  service 


|12,866,020 


Total  free :10,856,977 

Total  colored  popula-  ) 

tion,  free  &  slaves  j     2,328,642  31,44    2,873,458 


6,100J 


|17,069,453 


34,03  14,576,140 


34.7 
20.9 
23.8 


19,630,738 

428,661 

3,198,324 


-       23,257,723 


34.120,059,399 


38.28 
10-9 

28.58 


37.61 


23.4    3,626,9851   26.22 


*  For  population  of  California,  see  page  688. 

t  The  retnms  of  Utah  have  been  received  since  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

i  Added  to  white  population. 
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2 CULTURE  OF  COTTON  IN  MACEDONIA. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  an  inquest  lately  instituted  by  the 
French  Minister  of  Commerce,  touching  our  great  staple,  cotton,  will  not  be 
void  of  interest  to  most  of  our  readers  : 

The  cultivation  of  the  Brazil  cottons  has  not  been  tried  in  Macedonia  ;  but 
for  several  years  trial  has  been  made  in  the  districts  of  Seres  and  Drama,  of 
the  fine  qualities  of  the  United  States,  which  have  been  perfectly  successful. 
It  has  been  ascertained,  moreover,  that  the  United  States  cottons  are  superior 
in  value,  by  over  twenty  per  cent.,  to  any  which  have  hitherto  been  cultivated 
in  the  province.  Nevertheless,  the  succe.tsful  trial  of  them  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed up,  because  they  have  to  be  picked  very  rapidly,  and  in  Macedonia  the 
hands  are  too  few,  and  perhaps  the  cultivators  too  lazy,  to  comply  with  this 
condition.  In  the  next  place,  the  ginning  presents  more  difficulties  than  for 
the  kinds  of  cotton  now  cultivated ;  for  it  requires  the  use  of  machines,  the 
cost  of  which  exceed  the  means  of  the  cultivators  and  proprietors  of  the  coun- 
try, who,  indebted  almost  without  exception,  can  only  raise  money  by  paying 
usurious  interest.  The  kind  of  cotton  now  cultivated  is  separated  from  the 
seed  by  means  of  large  cylinders,  the  expense  of  which  is  not  more  than  $1 
to  $1  20.  The  principal  cotton  districts  in  Macedonia  are  those  of  Seres, 
Drama  and  Zigna.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  centur}^  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  replaced  by  that  of  grain 
and  Indian  corn. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Thessalia  is  of  little  importance,  producing 
scarcely  enough  for  local  consumption. 

In  Anatolia  herbaceous  cotton  has  been  cultivated  for  a  long  period  in  the 
districts  of  Aydin  and  Brousse.  It  is  planted  in  .March  and  picked  in  Septem- 
ber. It  is  cultivated  so  easily,  and  the  quality  is  so  good,  that  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Jumel,  or  cotton  tree,  into  Egypt,  that  country  used  to  import 
all  its  cotton  seed  from  Anatolia.  Even  at  the  present  day  she  has  recourse  to 
this  province  at  times.  But  the  cotton  which  jrrows  from  this  seed  does  not  in 
its  turn  produce  seed  suitable  for  planting,  and  she  found  it  necessary  every 
year  to  get  supplies  from  Asia  Minor.  This  inconvenience,  joined  to  the  fact 
that  the  Anatic  plant  lasts  but  one  year,  while  the  cotton  tree  produces  for 
seven  years,  has  contributed  more  and  more  to  make  Egypt  abandon  the  Ana- 
tolian cotton,  though  it  is  reputed  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  demand  having  fallen  off  for  Anatolian  cotton,  the  production  has  been 
diminished  also.  In  fact,  the  annual  exportation,  which,  before  the  Americans 
had  carried  the  cultivation  of  cotton  to  such  an  extent,  had  risen,  for  Smyrna, 
to  from  60,000  to  70,000  bales  per  year,  is  reduced  now  to  from  12,000  to  IFi,- 
000.  The  weight  of  the  bales  varies  from  450  to  660  lbs. — this  difference 
growing  out  of  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  weight  to  the  strength  of  the 
camels  used  in  transporting  the  cotton.     Each  animal  carries  two  bales. 

The  cotton  of  Anatolia  is  divided  into  five  qualities  :  the  first  comprising  the 
cottons  of  Sobo^idj a  and  Aydin;  the  second  those  of  Kirk-As'adje ;  the  third 
those  of  Canaha  ;  the  fourth  those  of  Kinck  and  of  Pergame ;  the  fifth  those  of 
Magnesia,  which  are  the  least  esteemed.  The  average  crop  each  year  is  about 
30,000  bales,  or  say  16,500,000  pounds.  It  often  happens  that  more  cotton  is 
produced  in  the  year  than  is  sufficient  both  for  the  demands  for  exportation 
and  for  home  consumption.  In  such  cases  the  growth  of  corn  is  substituted 
the  following  year  for  that  of  cotton,  and  the  trade  in  the  latter  is  confined,  of 
course,  to  what  remains  on  hand.  But  these  facts  have  no  particular  influence 
on  the  cotton  market  ;  we  can  only  conclude  from  them  that  in  case  of  an  ex- 
traordinary demand,  Anatolia  could  furnish  much  larger  crops.  The  30,000 
bales  which  now  constitute  her  annual  production,  are  disposed  of  thus  : 
8,000  bales,  say  4,500,000  pounds,  are  retained  for  home  consumption ;  from 
12,000  to  15.000  bales  are  exported;  and  about  10,000  bales  are  used  in  the 
manufactories  of  Aydin,  Canaba,  and  Menemen.  One  of  the  principal  import- 
ers of  cotton  from  Asia  Minor  is  Marseilles.  In  1850,  she  imported,  in  forty- 
five  vessels,  7,618  bales,  containing  about  4,190,000  pounds.  In  1851,  however 
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the  quantity  was  much  smaller,  as  up  to  November  26,  she  had  onlv  received 
3,995  bales,  containing  about  2.200,000  pounds.  The  first  quality  cotton  from 
Anatolia  was  worth  in  November,  1851,  about  five  cents  per  pound  ;  the  lowest 
quality  was  worth  about  4^  cents.  This  last  year  the  crop  has  been  very 
small,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the  season. 

We  learn  from  the  same  source,  that  the  Sultan  is  this  year  trying,  on  a 
large  scale,  in  the  country  around  Smyrna,  the  culture  of  cotton  from  seed 
procured  expressly  for  this  purpose  from  the  southern  United  States.  We 
have  not  yet  learned  the  result  of  the  experiment. 

3.— COTTON  CULTURE  IX  CAUCASIA. 

I  extract  from  the  Amials  of  Foreign  Commerce,  published  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  at  St.  Petersbur^h,  the  following  notice  of  the  culture 
of  cotton  in  Cauca&ia.  This  is  ever  a  subject  of  interest  to  your  Southern 
readers  : 

Cotton  is  one  of  the  most  important  productions  which  Russia  is  likely  to  re- 
ceive from  Transcaucasia.  Up  to  1830,  she  had  imported  from  foreign  countries 
only  about  2r>0, 000  pouds,  (;ib  lut  9,000,000  pounds,)  but  in  1850,  the  importation 
had  increased  to  over  1,000,000  pauds,  (or  SG, 000, 000  pounds.)  The.?e  fic^ures 
show  the  increasing  magnitude  of  the  cotton  interest  in  Russia,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  know  that  so  important  a  staple  can  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Transcaucasia. 

This,  however,  is  no  new  discovery,  for  cotton  has  been  grown  in  the  province 
of  Armeuia  for  a  long  period;  though  the  Armenian  cotton  has  generally  been  of 
a  very  short  staple  and  poor  quality.  The  production  at  present  is  about  130,000 
pouds,  (4,685,000  pounds.)  and  this  is  mostly  used  iu  the  country  for  spinning, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  wadding. 

In  1835,  Baron  Rosen,  commander-in-chief  of  the  country,  introduced  some 
cotton-seed  from  Egypt.  The  first  trials  of  it.  however,  were  not  continued;  but 
in  1845,  Prince  Worontzoff,  Lieutenant  of  Caucasus,  ordered  more  seed,  not  only 
from  Egypt,  but  from  Malta  and  Bourbon. 

Shortly  after  this,  (in  1847,)  new  plantations  were  established  iu  four  villages 
near  the  Kiovv,  and  the  cotton  produced  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Egypt. 
The  average  crop  was  sixteen  to  twenty  pouds,  (say  576  to  720  pounds.)  per  des- 
siatine,  (a  dexsiatine  being  about  2|  acres,)  and  it  was  worth  at  Moscow  about  72 
rubles  silver  (S6  76)  per  poud. 

Nevertheless,  these  four  villages  raise  only  about  500  pouds  (13,000  pounds)  for 
local  consumption.  It  has  been  calculated  that  a  po-ud  (36  pounds)  could  be  raised 
and  delivered  in  Moscow  for  from  3  nibles  4  cop.  to  4  rubles,  (from  $3  to  S3  86,) 
and  could  be  sold  there  for  from  6  to  7  rubles. 

To  extend  this  business,  and  to  raise  from  the  first  year  2,000  pouds  (72,000 
pounds)  of  cotton,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  hundred  dessiatines  of  land 
(about  275  acres)  near  the  Kiow,  or  the  Souscha,  and  a  capital  of  15,000  rubles. 

In  Transcaucasia  there  are  more  than  400,000  dessiatines  (1.100,000  acres)  of 
land  suited  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  and  it  should  be  remarked  that  a  sixth  part 
of  this  quantity  would  be  sufBcient  to  supply  t!ie  whole  cotton  demand  of  Russia. 

4.— NORTHERN  SHIPS  AND  SOUTHERN  RAIL-ROADS.* 
Has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  northern  ship-owners  that  there  is  probabh'  no  in- 
terest more  directly  connected  with  the  advancement  of  New-Orleans  than  their 
own  ?  That  such  is  the  fact  no  elaborate  argument  is  needed  to  prove  ;  for  any 
intelligent  mind  will  be  convinced  of  it  by  a  moment's  reflection  upon  the  course 
of  trade.  New-Orleans,  as  she  now  stands,  is  mainly  the  accretion,  so  to  speak, 
of  a  large  trade  with  the  interior,  and  her  prosperity  and  progress  can  be  secured 
only  by  retaining  that  portion  of  her  internal  commerce  which  she  yet  possesses, 
and  by  opening  new  avenues  and  new  resources  to  swell  the  aggregate  of  her 
"  Receipts  from  the  Interior."  And  in  this  prosperity  and  progress,  we  assert, 
the  northern  ship-owners  are  directly  interested ;  for  the  more  we  receive,  the 
more  their  ships  will  carry  away ;  and  every  pound  of  produce  of  whatever  na- 
ture, that  is  drawn  from  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  Eastern 
cities  by   means  of  the   northern  canals  and  rail-roads,  is  so  much  freight  lost  to 
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them.  Now,  gentlemen  ship-owners  of  the  North,  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
inform  you  that,  after  years  of  culpable  supineness,  which  all  now  acknowledge, 
our  city  and  state,  and  our  neighboring  states,  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of 
bringing  Art  to  the  aid  of  Nature  ;  and  while  the  latter  still  yields  her  rivers  (such 
as  they  are)  to  the  navigation  of  the  flatboat  and  the  steamboat,  the  former  is 
making  efforts  to  open  new  resources  by  means  of  rail-roads,  the  want  of  which 
has  been  signally  demonstrated  during  the  past  season.  In  this  new  enterprise 
money  is  v^^anted  ;  and  we  advise  you,  as  you  value  your  own  interest,  to  send  on 
your  capital  to  its  aid.  By  so  doing,  we  firmly  believe  that  you  will  not  only 
make  a  safe  investment,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  will  assist 
your  main  interest,  which  is  the  furnishing  of  profitable  employment  for  your 
ships.  And  it  should  be  remembered  by  ship-owners,  that  the  advantage  of  in- 
creased receipts  at  our  port  is  not  confined  to  outward  freights  alone.  A  safe  and 
profitable  investment,  which,  as  we  conceive,  our  rail-road  stocks  would  furnish, 
and  the  increased  amount  of  outward  freight  which  would  result  from  the  con- 
struction of  rail-roads,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  incentives  to  a  liberal  outlay  of 
their  ca[)ital.  But  besides  these,  there  are  the  return  freights,  the  extent  of 
which,  of  course,  depends  mainly  upon  the  amount  of  produce  exported,  and 
which  will  be  greater  or  less  as  the  trade  of  our  city  is  more  or  less  extended  and 
prosperous.  These  views,  for  aught  we  know,  are  familiar  to  all,  and  we  claim 
no  merit  of  origiualiiy  ;  but  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  them  in  con- 
versation, or  to  have  seen  them  in  print,  we  have  presumed  to  put  them  forth  in 
the  crude  form  in  which  they  here  appear.  Please  take  them  for  what  they  are 
worth. 

5.— NEGRO  LIFE  IN  WASHINGTON. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New-York  Express,  writing  from  Washington,  says: 

"  It  is  not  of  enjoyments  in  high  life  that  I  took  up  my  pen  to  write  you  this 
morning,  but  to  describe  an  assembly  more  properly  pertaining  to  '  Life  Below 
Stairs,'  that  has  just  taken  place  in  the  '  West  End.'  A  week  ago  one  of  my  ac- 
quaintances brought  for  my  inspection  an  invitation  she  had  received,  and  which 
she  wished  to  accept.  In  an  envelop,  covered  with  embossed  cupids  and  roses, 
directed  to  Miss ,  was  a  printed  card  as  follows: 

"  '  The  Fsijc  Club  respectfully  invites  the  ])leasure  of  Miss  company  on 

Wednesday  evening  next,  3rd  of  March,  at  8  o'clock.'     [Managers'  names,  &c.] 

•'  The  very  respectable  gentlemen  of  color,  whose  names  were  down  as  mana- 
gers, told  what  the  affair  would  be,  and,  in  reality,  no  party  given  in  Washington 
this  season  was  more  costly  or  more  enjoyed.  It  was  held  in  a  large  brick 
house  on  the  avenue,  which  vi-as  lent  to  them  by  the  owner,  a  gentleman  of  high 
standing  here,  the  whole  mansion  being  open  for  the  occasion-  The  two 
parlors  below  were  filled  with  ladies  of  color,  of  various  ages,  matrons  and  mai- 
dens, dressed  in  satins,  thules,  bareges,  flowers,  muslins,  with  bouquets,  fans  and 
embroidered  handkerchiefs.  They  were  received  by  the  managers,  who  wore 
large  white  satin  rosettes,  and  were  indefatigable  in  their  attentions  to  all.  A 
third  room  on  the  lower  floor  was  open  the  entire  evening,  in  which  were  hot 
chocolate,  cakes,  oysters,  lemonade  and  punch.  The  third  story  was  given  up  for 
dressing-rooms,  one  for  ladies,  one  for  gentlemen.  The  second  floor  was  occupied 
by  the  supper.  Two  long  tables  were  elegantly  arranged.  Everytliing  to  be 
seen  on  the  supper  table  of  a  party  given  in  the  grandest  mansion  in  the  city  was 
there,  even  to  the  very  silver  dishes,  that  figure  night  alter  night  at  the  entertain- 
ments of  our  secretaries  and  ministers.  M.  Gntier  (the  confectioner)  and  his 
assistants  presided  the  entire  evening  as  carefully  as  if  serving  the  President. 
There  was  no  dancing  or  music,  because  the  club  were  all  members  of  the  church  ; 
only  conversation  and  feasting,  to  while  away  the  time.  The  entire  expense  was 
borne  by  ten  of  the  gentlemen.  Now,  what  a  country  this  is,  this  land  of  slavery, 
where  such  enjoyments  for  the  colored  race  are  sanctioned  by  the  whites — this 
much  decried  spot !  whereas,  at  the  North,  was  ever  such  a  party  heard  of?  Are 
there  any  ten  servants  there,  (for  these  men  are  themselves  servants,  and  wait  on 
those  who  pay  them  wages,)  who  could  afford  to  give  such  a  feast  to  their  friends, 
or  who  know  how  to  do  it,  in  such  style  and  with  so  much  propriety  ?  No  ;  they 
can  scarcely  get  bread  to  eat  by  the  sweat,  of  their  brow,  in  those  lands  of  freedom 
where  they  pine  and  die,  utterly  neglected  by  the  sympathizing  abolitionists,  who 
spill  oceans  of  ink,  and  shed  crocodile  tears,  only,  in  their  service,  but  let  them 
starve  at  their  doors  meantime." 
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HENRY  D.  BACON,  of  St.  Louis- 


WITH   A    PORTRAIT. 


No.  18. 


Mr.  Bacon,  though  scarcely  yet  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  has  achieved  for  himself, 
by  his  resolute  purpose,  indomitable  energj", 
quick  and  accurate  judgment,  and  sound 
intelligence,  a  reputation  in  commercial  cir- 
cles scarcely  second  to  that  of  any  of  the 
veterans  who  are  looked  up  to  in  the  western 
valley  as  the  Neslors  and  Ulysses  of  the 
mercantile  profession. 

A  son  of  Massachusetts,  like  the  most  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
leave,  at  an  early  age,  its  granite  hills  and 
ice  lakes,  which  have  a  great  deal  more  of 
prose  than  poetry  about  them,  despite  of 
Longfellow  and  Emerson,  and  seek  an  abode 
and  fortune  in  the  rich  and  thriving  regions 
of  the  West,  where  man  and  nature  meet 
on  more  equal  terms,  and  where  the  "  fickle 
goddess"  pays  penance  for  coquetries  that 
are  past. 

Arriving  at  St.  Louis  in  1837,  Mr.  Bacon 
opened  a  business  corresponding  with  his 
means,  in  which  he  had  the  ordinary  share 
of  profits  and  losses,  the  one  alternating  with 
the  other,  or  balancing  or  excelling  in  that 
sort  of  very  exciting,  but  not  always  very 
pleasant  experience  of  mercantile  life.  It 
is  sufficient  that  in  this  sphere  he  maintain- 
ed credit  and  character,  and  if  we  must 
say  it,  for  the  words  are  talismanic,  openinf; 
all  hearts,  as  indicating  the  highest  possible 
success,  made  money. 

In  ISIS  he  married  the  daughter  of  D. 
Page,  Esq.,  a  veteran  and  wealthy  citizen 
of  St.  Louis,  prominent  in  business ;  and 
being  admitted  into  the  house,  soon  suc- 
ceeded to  almost  the  entire  management  of 
its  very  extended  affairs. 

In  1848,  at  his  instance,  the  present  wide- 
ly known  and  distinguished  banking-house  | 


of  Page  &  Bacon  was  established  at  St. 
Louis;  and  founded  as  it  was  upon  the 
immense  private  resources  of  its  head,  and 
the  acknowledged  zeal,  energy,  integrity 
and  experience  of  Mr.  Bacon,  it  soon  at- 
j  tained  public  confidence,  which  it  has  pre- 
served unshaken,  whilst  conducting  an  enor- 
mous share  of  the  monetary  matters  of  St. 
Louis.  No  public  or  private  banking-house 
maintains  higher  rank. 

In  1850,  a  branch  of  the  banking-house 
was  opened  in  California,  and  the  business 
of  the  two  establishments  exceeds  in  extent 
S35,000,000  per  annum. 

In  all  the  extended  and  important  con- 
cerns of  this  establishment,  Mr.  Bacon  has 
proved  himself  fully  competent ;  and  we 
question  if  there  is,  in  the  whole  western 
valley,  an  individual  who  could,  with  greater 
skill,  administer  and  control  them.  This  is 
high  reputation  for  so  young  a  man,  but  it 
is  well  established. 

As  a  citizen,  Mr.  Bacon  has  never  been 
wanting  in  public  spirit,  or  a  disposition  to 
advance  the  common  weal.  On  several 
occasions  he  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  City  Council,  in  which  body  his  ad- 
vocacy of  wise  and  liberal  measures  was  al' 
ways  to  be  counted  upon  and  secured.  No 
benevolent  and  generous  cause  ever  found 
him  dead  to  its  claims  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are  hundreds  who  are  the  living  wit- 
nesses of  his  disinterested  and  kindly  chari- 
ties. It  is  thus,  in  the  march  to  fortune,  he 
finds  the  ready  welcome  of  all,  giving  him 
a  hearty  God  speed. 

The  young  men  of  St.  Louis  have  ever 
found  in  him  a  spirit  akin,  in  many  respects, 
to  their  own,  and  sympathizing  in  their  pur- 
suits, their  hopes,  their  pleasures,  and  their 
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fortunes.  A  kind  adviser,  a  ready  friend, 
administering  services  when  such  sfervices 
tell  with  most  effect,  and  far  beyond  their 
cost,  Mr.  Bacon  has  attained  an  enviable 
reputation  among  this  class.  But  the  other 
day  he  came  forward  most  liberally  to  aid 
in  the  proposed  structure  of  a  splendid 
Mercantile  Society  Hall.  We  extract  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Association  an  aclsnowl- 
edtnnent  of  this  service,  as  follows : 

"  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  announc- 
ing an  instance  of  princely  liberality  on  the 
part  of  an  eminent  banker  of  this  city,  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  confers 
greater  honor  upon  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended, 
or  upon  the  gentleman  whose  powerful  as- 
sistance it  has  so  opportunely  received.  H. 
D.  Bacon,  Esq.,  has  authorized  us  to  state, 
that  he  will  take  stock -in  our  company  to 
the  amount  of  $20,000,  if  the  remainder  of 
the  necessary  sum  is  obtained.  That  un- 
provided balance  is  $30,000.  Incited  by 
this  signal  example  of  public  spirit  and  be- 


nevolence, there  can  no  longer  remain  a 
doubt  that  our  citizens  will  at  once  sub- 
scribe the  balance  of  the  untaken  stock. 
When  informed  of  the  precarious  situation 
of  the  enterprise,  Mr.  Bacon  promptly  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  is  therefore  justly  entitled 
to  the  enviable  distinction  of  having  ensured 
its  triumphant  success.  Not  less  certainly 
has  he,  at  one  stride,  taken  the  foremost 
rank  among  the  friends  and  benefactors  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association." 

The  personal  qualities  of  Mr.  Bacon  are 
emhiently  fitted  to  conciliate  friendship,  and 
enlarge  the  circle  of  his  personal  friends ; 
and  whether  transacting  the  business  of  his 
banking-house,  or  extending  the  hospitali- 
ties of  his  elegant  mansion,  his  gentlemanly 
courtesy,  amenity  of  manners,  frankness 
and  ease,  are  felt  and  acknowledged. 

May  his  future  career  advance  even 
brighter  than  the  past,  and  may  a  good  old 
age,  with  its  honors  and  its  rewards,  crown 
the  efforts  of  a  well-spent  and  useful  life. 
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1.  —  Hernando  de  So^o.— The  following 
is  from  the  Prairie  Star,  published  at  Marks- 
ville,  Avoyelles  parish  ; 

Since  we  have  been  in  this  place  we  have 
made  a  visit  to  Old  River,  situated  about 
one  mile  back  of  Marksville.  Much  has 
been  said  about  the  curious  and  apparently 
military  works,  the  sign  of  which  seems  de- 
signed'to  remain  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 
We  will  first  attempt  a  description,  before 
we  presume  an  opinion. 

The  banks  of  what  doubtless  was  once 
Red  River,  is  about  seventeen  feet  higher 
than  the  highest  water  marks  ever  known 
by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  Lnmediately 
upon  the  bank  is  situated  a  large  mound, 
about  twenty  feet  high,  forming  a  level  of 
about  an  acre  on  the  top ;  from  this,  or  ratht-r 
from  the  base  of  it,  commences  apparently  a 
breastwork,  of  one  mile  in  extent,  forming  a 
complete  semi-circle,  uniformly  eight  feet 
in  height,  with  a  complete  circumvallation 
the  whole  extent,  with  a  slight  interruption, 
however,  of  what  appears  to  have  been 
planted  a  battery  for  the  use  of  the  cannon. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  this  battery  is 
situated  a  small  mound,  forty  feet  high,  as 
though  it  was  intended  as  a  kind  of  look-out. 
Back  of  this,  still,  is  another,  built  in  the 
form  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cholula,  a  double 


mound,  one  upon  the  other,  diminishing  in 
size  to  the  top.  Some  years  since  the  Hon. 
P.  Soule  and  Judge  Preston  visited  these 
ruins,  and  the  opinion  of  the  former  was  that 
they  presented  the  appearance  of  European 
works.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  first  high  land  not  subject  to  over- 
flow, after  leaving  the  mouth  of  Red  River, 
we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  formed  the  camping-ground  of  Hernando 
de  Soto  ;  still  the  timber  in  some  places  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  ancient — some  measuring 
six  feet  in  diameter. 

2. — STATISTICS    OF    THE   TUSCALOOSA 
J'ANUFACTURING   CO's   MILLS. 

ScoTTSviLLE,  Ala.,  April  2,  1852. 
To  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Esq.  : 

1  brick  cotton  mill.  45  by  90  feet,  3  stories, 
with  basement  and  garret,  with  a  wing 
attached,  33  by  43  feet,  4  stories. 

1  willow ;  2  lapping  machines ;  30  cot- 
ton cards,  30  inches;  3  drawing  frames;  4 
speeders;  12  spinning  frames, 

1536  spindles. 
1  pairofhand  mules,  480       " 
1  twine  machine,         20       " 


2036 
120 


wool  mule  below. 
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4  reels;  3  dressing  frames;  1  spooling  ma- 
chine ;  2  warpers  ;  1  pair  of  wool  cards,  lor 
rolls,  will  card  160  or  170  lbs.  per  day;  1 
set  of  do.  for  manufacturing  wool  ;  1  wool 
mule,  120  spindles  ;  45  looms,  for  4-4  goods, 
about  30  running. 

We  employ  about  90  operatives. 

We  manufacture  daily  about  1.500  yards 
Osnaburgs  =  per  annum,  450,000  yards,  31 
inches  wide,  weighing  8  ozs.  per  yard  ;  650 
to  700  yds.  cotton  yam  =  an.,  100,000  lbs. ;  11 
to  1200  lbs.  cotton  =  350  to  360,000  lbs.  = 
700  bales.  About  12,000  yards  heavy  linseys 
yearly;  also,  a  quantity  of  twine  and  sewing 
cotton.  We  have  a  grist  and  saw  mill,  a 
church  35  by  50  feet.  The  water  wheel  is 
13  feet  diameter,  and  8  feet  long  overshot. 
Our  head  and  fall  of  water  18  feet,  with  an 
abundant  supply  at  all  times,  and  not  subject 
to  inundation.  Our  profits  for  the  last  two 
years  were  quite  light,  but  no  loss.  We 
generally  declare  10  p.  ct.,  dividend;  one 
year,  15  p.  ct.  A  population  of  about  200. 
The  Company  own  all  the  property. 

LATE   PUBLICATION'S. 


The  proceedings  o^  the  various  societies 
for  discovery  or  research  throughout  the 
country  are  regularly  reported  in  its 
columns. 

It  contains  every  week  lists  of  all  books 
published  in  this  country,  and  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  valuable  works  published 
abroad  and  not  reprinted  here.  This  in- 
formation cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
single  publication,  and  its  value  to  all 
readers  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

Its  constant  contributors  are  some  of  the 
most  eminent  authors  of  the  country. 

It  is  the  aim  of  its  conductors  to  issue  a 
weekly  journal  inferior  to  none  in  America 
in  enlightened  entertainment  and  efficiency. 

3.— The  Lift'  and  Works  of  Robert  Burns, 
edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  in  4  volumes. 
New-York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  J.  C. 
Morgan,  New-Orleans,  1852. 


We  have  received  vol.  I.,  which  is  neatly 
issued,  and  contains  the  Life  of  the  poet,  to- 
gether with  his  Correspondence  and  Poems, 
written  up  to  1786.  In  the  appendix  there 
are  several  interesting  papers,  among  others, 
By  Sir  John  Ricliardson,  C.  B.,  V.  R.  S.,  \  an  account  of  his  ancestry,  and  the  books 
Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals  ami  Fleets, ,  read  by  him  in  early   life.     As   the  other 

?i%    ^i^'^n^^^  •■    '^^^"r^.  Brothers,    volumes  appear  we  shall  give  them  a  notice 
18o2.     J.  C.  Morgan,  New-Orleans.  y  ° 

I  which  will  be  worthy  of  the  iireat  merits  of 
We  are  preparing  an  elaborate  review  of.  ^j,^  g^^^,^^;^;^  ^^^j      ^^^  Chambers'  edition  of 
this  most  interesting  work,  which  will  appear  I  ^j^;^  ^^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  with  universal  favor. 


1. — Arctic  Searching  Expedition:  a  Jour- 
nal of    a  Boat-voyage   through   Rupert's 
Land  and  the  Arc'iic  Sea,  in  search  of  the 
discorery  ships  under   co:nmand    of  Sir  ' 
John   Franklin.     With  an   Appendix   on  ! 
the  Physical  Geography  of  North  America. 


in  our  next  nnmber. 


4. — Rational  Religion  and  Morals;  pre- 
senting an  Analysis  of  the  Functions  of 
the  Mind  under  the  operations  and 
directions  of  Reason,  etc.,  etc.  By 
Thomas  J.  Vaiden,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


We  are  indebted  to  J.  B.  Steel  for  this 


2. — Literary    World.     New- York — S3  per 

annum  :  E.  A.  &  G.  Duyckinck. 

This  popularjournal,  the  first  and  only  one 
of  its  kind  successfully  established  in  the 
United  States,  is  especially  devoted  to  tlie 
interests  of  the  reading  public. 

Its  leaders  embrace  all  subjects  of  general  '  ponderous  volume  of  one  thousand  pages  of 
interest,  handled  in  an  independent  style.        small    type  !      It  embraces    a     systematic 

Its  tales  and  sketches  are  by  the  best '  attack  upon  revelation,  the  Bible,  etc.,  and 
writers  of  our  own  country,  or  selected  from  indeed  upon  all  religious  creeds  and  beliefs 
choice  foreign  sources  not  generally  ac"  except  that  which  is  founded  upon  Reason, 
cessible.  as  the  author  expresses  it.  There  is  evidently 

Its  chronicle  of  passing  events  is  full  and  '  a  screw  loose  .somewhere  in  the  mind  of  this 
minute  on  all  topics  likely  to  interest  the  voluminous  writer  ;  but  it  may  confidently  be 
intelligent,  embracing  the  latest  information  j  affirmed  oT  his  book,   whatever  its   infidel 


on  all  subjects  of  literature,  science,  art, 
music,  drama,  popular  amusement,  and 
social  chit-chat. 

Its    literary    notices    aim    at    combining 
entertainment  and  piquancy,  with  the  fullest 


intentions,  it  is  entirely  incapable  of  doing 
any  harm !  If  any  one  succeeds  in  reading 
a  whole  page  of  it  through,  his  success  will 
be  greater  than  ours,  after  several  attempts. 
Such  a  waste   of  labor  and  ink,    and  good 


and  fairest  exposition  of  every  new  book  of^  paper,  is  without  a  parallel.     "  In  short,  we 
value  published.  lean  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it,"  and 
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have  no  idea  that  any  one  else  will  be  more 
fortunate.  The  author  dedicates  it  "  to  the 
citizens  of  the  world — those  of  the  Billion, 
inspired  by  Reason  and  Truth,"  etc.,  and 
we  leave  it  in  their  hands  for  what  they  can 
make  of  it. 

-y.—Aiibami  Hisforical  Society.— We. 
have  received  the  first  number  of  the 
Transactions  of  this  association,  which  con- 
tains the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting; 
the  Report  of  Executive  Committee;  the 
Address  of  the  President;  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  the  Statistics  of  Tuscaloosa  ;  Col- 
Groom's  Essay  on  the  Cotton  Plant.  The 
officer.*  of  the  society  are—  | 

Hon.  Alex.  Bowie,  President. 
Col.A.J^PicKKTT,    )  Vice  Pre,' i. 
Gen.  K.  D.  King,        J 
Hon.  W.  Moody,  Treasurer. 
J.  H.  Foster,  Secretary. 

6 —  Ri'port  of  the  Secretary  of  War  : 
Communicating  Reports  of  Col.  Long  and 
Mr.  Ellet,  relating  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  This  is  an  interesting 
work,  with  maps,  and  will  be  noticed  by  us 
more  fully  hereafter,  though  Mr.  Ellet's 
reptjrt  has  been  already  largely  reviewed  in 
our  pages  by  our  able  friend,  Albert  Stein, 
of  Mobile. 

7. — Medical  Dcpartinent  of  the  Vni- 
versity  of  Nashville.- — We  call  attention  to 
the  advertisement  of  this  institution  in 
another  place.  The  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  1S51,  '5i,  is  121. 

8. — Riego  ;  or,  the  t'^panish  Martyr.  A 
Tragedy  iu  five  acts.  Published  by  P.  D. 
Bernard,  Richmond,  Va.  We  apologize  to 
the  author,  who  was  good  enough  to  send  us 
a  copy,  for  not  having  noticed  it  before.  We 
have  still  to  postpone  the  duty  to  another 
number  of  the  Review. 

9.— School  for  Hmba  dx.  A  Novel.  By 
Lady  Bulwer  Lytton.  Three  volumes  in 
one.     Carey  &  Hart,  1852. 

We  thank  J.  B.  Steel,  New-Orleans,  for  a 
copy  of  this  ingenious,  but,  as  md,  1,  rather 
spiteful  novel  of  Lady  Bulwer.  She  has  a 
long  preface,  filled  up  with  personal  matters, 
in  which  the  public  are  ever  disposed  to  take 
an  interest,  where  the  quarrels  of  high  life 
are  concerned. 


10. — Report  of  the  Charity  Hospital  of 
New-Orlea7is. — This  able  document  is  the 
production  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Fenner.  We 
extract  from  it  some  statistics,  showing  live 
enormous  operations  of  the  Institution. 

Tt    will   appear   from    the    accompanying 
document,  that,  in  the  year  18.50, 
The  number  of  patients  admitted 

was 18,476 

Do.         do.       discharged,  15,989 

Do.         do.       died 1,884 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the 
Hospital    for    the   vear    1850 

was '. $C&,783  87 

W  hilst  the  payment  and  expen- 
diture amounted  to 89,427  5& 

The  gross  income  for  this  year, 
including  the  stale  appropria- 
tion, was 84,711   •12 

The  debts  due  by  the  Hospital, 

31st  December^  1850 22,380  82 

The  debts  due  to  the  Hospital..    14,570  14 
Number  of  patients  from  foreign 

countries 16,593 

Uo.         do.     United  States.  1,774 

Do.         do.      unknown 104 

Together 18,476 

Of  which    number  there   were 

from  the  State  of  Louisiana..  264 

For  the  year  1851 — 

Number  of  patients  adinitted. ..  18,420 

Do.  do.        discharged.  16,777 

Do.  do.       died 1,871 

The  cost  of  maintenance  was...  $67,074  48 
Payments  and  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  year 66,575  70 

The  gross  income  for  the  year, 
including  the  state  appropria- 
tion, was 66.504  91 

Debts  due  by  the  Hospital 23^853  45 

Debts  due  to  the  Hospital 16,159  28 

Of  this  last  amount,  nearly  three  fourths 
are    considered    unavailable,     leaving    the 
indebtednes.?  of  the  Hospital  about  $20,000 
at  this  time. 
The    number  of   patients    from 

foreign  countries 16,503 

Do.  do.     United  States.  1,726 

Do.  do.     unknown .  291 

Together , 18,420 

Of  which   number    there  were 

from  Louisiana  only 241 

11. — The  Isthmus  of  Tchvantepec.  Being 
the  results  of  a  Survey  for  a  RailRoad  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
made  by  the  Scientific  Commission  under 
the  direction  of  Major  J.  G.  Barnard,  U. 
S.  Engineers.  With  a  Resume  of  the 
Geology,  Local  Topography,  Climate, 
Productive  L)dustry,  Fauna  and  Flora, 
of  that  region.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
maps  and  engravings.  Arranged  and 
prepared  for  the  Company,  by  .7.  J.  Wil- 
liams, Assistant  Engineer.  New.York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
This  work,  in  two  handsome  volumes,  the 
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latter  containing  maps,  <kc.  may  be  haJ  at 
the  bookstores,  and  is  one  of  tlie  most  in- 
teresting,'productions  of  tiie  day.  When  a 
little  more  at  leisure,  we  design  to  make 
iheintlie  basis  of  an  article. 

12. — RaiidutpliMncon  Mngasiue,  pub- 
lished by  tlie  students  of  that  college  in 
Virginia.  A  eeat  montlily  periodical,  with 
many  interesting  essays  and  sketches.  It 
has  reached  the  second  number  of  the 
second  volume.  \Ve  like  to  see  such  ef- 
forts in  all  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the 
South. 

IS.—SoHthern  Literary  Messenger  for 
March,  1852.  Richmond,  Va. :  R.Thomp- 
son. $.5  per  annum.  Contents — Voyage  to 
Cliina  ;  The  Fall  of  Bexar ;  Short  Sermons  ; 
History  of  Richmond;  Shadows  of  the 
Mountains'  Pine;  Poetry  of  Judge  Henry 
Jackson;  (iueen  Victoria;  original  poems, 
Ponce  de  Leon's  Dream  ;  The  Madonna, 
Delia  Guardia  ;  Sonnet;  Lola  Montes  Un- 
seen, &c. 

14 — Banker's  Magazine,  Hoslon:  J. 
Smith  Romans.  Five  dollars  per  annum. 
Contents — Prize  Essay  on  Banking;  History 
of  Banking  ;  Natural  Formation  of  Gold  : 
Gold  of  California  ;  Catalogue  of  rare  and 
useful  books  on  Banking  ;  Bank  statistics 
of  the  diflerent  states,  etc.  etc. 

15. — AntroKomical  Observations,  made 
under  the  direction  of  Lieut.  M.  F.  Maury, 
at  the  National  Observatory,  Washington. 
Vol.  II. 

We  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  this  large 
quarto  volume  to  the  courtesy  of  the  author, 
Bpd  did  time  admit,  should  be  pleased  to 
open  to  our  readers  much  of  the  valuable 
matter  it  embodies.  Independently  of  the 
mere  tables,  which  involve  a  prodigious 
amount  of  labor,  there  are  over  a  hundred 
pages  upon  the  subject  of  the  ElectroChro- 
nograpli,  tlie  Planet  Neptune,  and  \Vind 
and  Current  Cliarts.  These  are  matters  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  navigators, 
as  well  as  to  men  of  science.  No  man  in 
the  United  States  is  doing  more  for  the  sea 
interests  than  Lieut.  Maury,  and  the  South 
has  no  son  more  ardently  devoted  to  her 
advancement,  as  the  pages  of  our  own  Re- 
view have  shown. 


Harpers'  select  novels,  it  is  published  un- 
abridged anil  unaltered. 
I  le. — Bar, en,  or  Ike  Merchant  Prince: 
An  Historical  Romance,  by  Elliot  Warbur- 
ton.  author  of  "  The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,"  "  Prince  Rupert  and  the  (Cava- 
liers," "Reginald  Hastings,"  &c.  New- 
York:   Harpers.     Morgan:  New-Orleans. 

19. — American  Statistical  Society.— ^^ 
have  received  the  constitution,  etc.  of  this 
important  association,  which  has  lately  been 
formed  in  New-York,  and  of  which  Henry 
Grinnell  is  President,  and  Charles  A.  Dana, 
and  S.  Dewitt  Bloodgood,  Secretaries.  An 
initiation  fee  ofSlO,  and  S.5  per  annum,  will 
constitute  a  member.  There  are  anniver- 
sary, special  and  ordinary  meetings— the 
latt'er  taking  place  regularly  once  a  quarter. 
A  library  is  to  be  collected,  and  regular 
publications  made.  We  give  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  this  movement,  in  whose 
success  are  our  best  wishes. 


16._rA«  Head  of  the  Family— a  novel, 
by  the  author  of  "  OHve,"  and  "  The  Ogil- 
vies."  This  is  number  167  of  Harpers'  ad- 
mirable library  of  select  novels,  which  is  a 
sufiicienl  assurance  of  its  excellence  and 
readable  qualities.  It  is  dedicated  to  a 
lady— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning— and  is 
written  in  the  usual  simple,  clear  and  vigor- 
ous style  of  its  author. 

17. — Ravenscli/J'e  —  a  novel,  by  Mrs. 
Marsh,  the  well-known  author  of  "  Two 
Old  Men's  Tales,"  "  Mordaunt  Hall,"  &c. 
&c.  This  is  a  novtl  of  high  merit,  and  well 
deserving  of  the  place  it  occupies  in  Har- 
pers' Select  Library .  It  is  now  too  late  to 
praise  it,  as  it  is  wdll  known.     Like  all  of 


KDITORIAL  NOTE. 

The  continued  indisposition  of  the  Editor 
for  several  weeks,  will  be  an  apology  for  the 
dclicieiicy  of  editorial  matter  in  the  present 
number.  He  has  been  compelled  to  lay 
over  for  another  number  several  papers  upon 
sulijects  of  present  interest  and  importance, 
which  he  nmch  regrets.  In  the  next  num- 
ber an  efi'ort  will  bymade  to  make  amends 
(or  past  delinquencies,  und  to  bring  up  all 
subjects  to  date. 

THE  L.4TE  SOUTHWESTERN  RAII.KO.^D 
CO.NVENTION. 

The  proceedings  of  this  important  body 
have  been  reprinted  from  the  Review,  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  are  ready  for  free  dis- 
tribution. Persons  desiringcopies  will  give 
notice  to  the  office  of  the  Review, post  paid. 

DEAN  COTTONSEED. 
We  have  on  hand  a  small  parcel  of  this 
cotton  seed,  which  was  noticed  in  our  March 
number,  and  attracted  considerable  attention. 
'  Anyof  our  friends  onay  have  them  by  mnking 
theVequest.  We  understand  from  Mr.  Dean 
that  he  will  be  able  to  supply  these  seeds  in 
large  quantities,  for  the  next  crop.  The 
fact  will  be  noticed,  in  due  season,  in  the 
Review. 


W  I  L  =KI  N  S  ' 
Patent  Piieiiniatic  Flue  KcUl««. 

The  advantacres  of  this  arrangement  over 
cominou  kettles,  are  as  follows  : 

It  makes  double  the  quantity  of  (more 
uniform)  sugar  in  the  same  time.  It  requires 
but  half  the  fuel,  and  one-third  the  number 
of  hands  for  its  tnanagement.  It  is  more 
simple,  and  costs  less.  It  boils  at  a  much 
lower  temperature,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
making  molasses  into  sugar. 
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It  is  erected  as  an  evaporating,  concen- 
trating, and  finisliing  pan,  in  connection  wiili 
Wilkins,'  or  any  other  claritlers.  Tlie  one 
on  the  estate  of"  VV.  M.  Lambeth,  Esq.,  is 
capable  of  making  6,000  lbs.  of  sugar  at  a 
strike. 

See  the  March  number  of  De  Bow's 
Review,  and  for  other  particulars  address 
W.  F.  Wilkins,  Engineer,  Opelousas;  or 
Simon  Richard,  Opelousas,  who  manu- 
factures the  Pneumatical  part  of  the  Kettle  ; 
or  Messrs.  Holtsbury  &  Fowler,  Boiler 
makers,  Barrone-street,  New-Orleans,  who 
construct  the  Kettles. 


A.KENDALL  &  CO., 
9"^  ITIagaziuc-ktrcct,  IVciv-Orlpnnai. 

The  allention  of  the  readfr  is  called  to 
some  recent  frauds  perpetrated  on  parties 
who  have  mistakingly  purchased,  as  the 
genuine  article,  imitations  of  the  "Electrical 
Febrifuge,"  prepared  by  A.  Ketidall  &  Co., 
72  Magazine-street,  New-Orleans  Now, 
this  valuable  medicine,  when  purchased 
properly,  has  been  found,  it  is  said,  a  most 
valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  bilious  fever — 
there  is  quite  a  mass  of  testimony  to  that 
effect  in  letters  received,  apparently  without 
solicitation,  from  various  planters  of  the 
highest  respectability.  Many  of  these  gen 
tleratn  state,  that  the  fever  patients  were 
cured  in  from  two  to   ml'Iu  hours. 


LATE   PUBLICaTT,  IMS. 
J.    C.    Moegan's    Liioiar^-    Depot,   Exchange 
Place,  adjoining  tlio  Po  tOtiice,  New  Orleans. 

The  Latest  Publications  Receiied. 
Lectures   on   the  History   of  France.     By  Sir 
James  Stephen.     1  vol.     8vo. 

Wesley  and  Methodism.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  1vol. 
12mio. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Use  of  the  Microscope. 
1  vol.     8vo. 

Illustrated  Manual  of  the  Operative  Surgery  and 
Surgical  Anatomy. 

Calhoun's  Works— A  Disquisition  on  Govern- 
ment and  a  Discourse  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  Slates.  By  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Vol.  1. 

Sorcery  aud  Magic.    By  Thomas  Wright. 
Layard's  Nineveh,  cheap  edition-     1  vol.    12mo. 
Sweeten  Diseases  ol' the  Chest.     1vol.    8vo. 
Characters  in  the  Gospels,  Illustrating  phases  of 

character  at  the  present  day.     By  llev.  E.  II. 

Cliapin.     1  vol.     12nio.  " 

The  New  French  Manual— intended  as  a  guide 
to  the  Tourist,  and  a  class-book  for  the  Stn 
dent.     By  Surenne. 

Home  and  Social  Philosophy.  By  Charles 
Dickens. 

Norton's  Literary  Almanac  for  1852. 

The  Corner  Stone.     Bv  Jacob  Abbott,  formin" 

vol.  2  of  Ahhott's  Young  Christian  Series.  '' 
Whimsicalities.  By  Thomas  Hood.  1  vol.  12mo. 
Quakerism,  or  the  Story  of  my  Life.    Bv  a  Lady 

wlio  lur   forty  jears   was  a  member  of   the 

Society  of  Friends. 


Templeton's  Engineers',  Millwrights'  and  Me- 
chanics' Pocket  Companion.  By  Juliu.s  W. 
A<lanis,  Engineer. 

Clover  Nook  ;  or  Recollections  of  our  Neigh- 
horhood  in  the  West.     By  Alice  Carey. 

Appleton's  Mechanics' Magazine  and  Engineers' 
Journal  for  1851.     Bound  in  1  vol. 

Treatises  on  Architecture,  Building,  Masonryr 
Joinery,  and  Carpentry.   By  Wni.  Hosking. 

Byrne's  Practical  Metal  Worker's  Assistant. 

Scott's  Practical  Cotton  Spinner. 

Elwood's  Grain  Tuhles. 

NOVELS  AND  MAGAZINES. 
Florence  Sacville.     By  Mrs.  Burbury. 
Sketches  in  France.     By  Alexandre  Dumas. 
Yankee  Yarns  and  Yankee  Letters.    By  Judge 

Halliburton. 
Kenneth,  a  Romance  of  the  Highlands.    By  G. 

W.  M.  Reynolds.     Complete  in  2  vols. 

Harper's    Magazine  for  March  and  April. 


International  do. 

Eclectic  do. 

Knickerhocker  do. 

Hunt's  Merchants  do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Blackwood's  do.  Feb.  and  March 

Graham's  do.  March  and  Aprit. 

Sartain's  do.  do. 

Godey's  Lady's  Book  do. 

Ap|)leton's  Mechanics  Magazine  for  March. 
London  Lancet  do. 

London  Art  Journal  do. 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Science  and  Art  for  March. 
London  Quarterly.  North  British,  Westminster 
and  Edinhurg  Reviews. 


UNIVERSITY  OF   NASHVILLE. 
Medical  Department. 

The  Sccniid  Annvml  Course  of  Lecturp.s  in  tliis  JepartmenI 
will  commence  on  the  first  Monrlay  of  November  next,  and 
continue  till  the  first  of  the  ensuing  March. 
Paui-  F.  Fvk,  M.  D.,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Furgery. 
.John  M   Watson,  M.  D.,  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of 

Women  and  Children. 
.\.  H.  Bui  HANAN,  iM.D.,  Surgical  and  Pathological  Anatomy 

and  thysiol.ifry. 
W.    K.    iiowLi.Nc,    M.    D,.    Institutes    and    Practice    of 

Mediciue. 
O.K.  Winston,  M.  D.,  Materi.i  Medica  and  Medical  Juiin- 

pnidence. 
RdHEr.T  M.  PoRTKR,  M.  P..  General  and  Special  Aiiatomj". 
.1.  Bf.kbien  LiNnsi.EV.  M.  D..  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 
Wn.i.iAM  T.  Biai;Gs,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

The  Anatomical  rooms  will  be  opened  "for  students  on  tho 
first  Monday  of  October. 

A  full  PreHmintirt/  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  given  by  the 
Professors,  ccinmencing  also  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

Fee  of  each  Profes.Hor  ^15;  Matriculation  ticket  $5;  Dis- 
secting ticket  $10  ;  (Graduation  fee  J-25. 

Good  boaril  can  be  obtained  in  the  city  at  froni  $2  50  U> 
$3  per  weeli.  Fnrtlier  information  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Dean. 

J.  B.  LINDSLF.Y.M.  D.,  Dean. 

March,  IS52. 


5t)  Canipst.,  Neic-Orleans, 

I>EALEi:S    IN 

"Watcbes,  Jewelry,  Diamonds. 

Oold  Pins,  Fine    Cutlery,  Caves,    Umbrellas, 

GUNS,  RIFLES,    PISTOLS, 

FANS,  OPERA   GLASSES,    PORTE    MONNAJES, 

Dressing,  Liqueur,    Work,  Jewel,    Glove    and 

Odcur  Cases,  and 

FINE  FANCY  ARTICLES. 
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